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PREFACE. 


It  has  afforded  the  Author  great  amufiement  and  satisfaction, 
during  the  progress  of  this  work,  to  learn  from  country  friends 
and  from  a  variety  of  ludicrous  statements  concerning  himself 
in  provincial  newspapers,  that  more  than  one  Yorkshire 
schoolmaster  lays  claim  to  being  the  original  of  Mr.  Squeers. 
One  worthy,  he  has  reason  to  believe,  has  actually  consulted 
authorities  learned  in  the  law,  as  to  his  having  good  grounds 
on  which  to  rest  an  action  for  libel;  another  has  meditated 
a  journey  to  London,  for  the  express  purpose  of  committing 
an  assault  and  battery  upon  his  traducer;  a  third  perfectly 
remembers  being  waited  on  last  January  twelvemonth  by  two 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  held  him  in  conversation  while  the  other 
took  his  likeness;  and,  although  Mr.  Squeers  has  but  one 
eye,  and  he  has  two,  and  the  published  sketch  does  not  resemble 
him  (whoever  he  may  be)  in  any  other  respect,  still  he  and 
all  his  friends  and  neighbours  know  at  once  for  whom  it  is 
meant,  because — the  character  is  so  like  him. 

While  the  Author  cannot  but  feel  the  full  force  of  the  com- 
pliment thus  conveyed  to  him,  he  ventures  to  suggest  that  these 
contentions  may  arise  from  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Squeers  is  the 
representative  of  a  class,  and  not  of  an  individual.     Where 
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imposture,  ignorance,  and  brutal  cupidity,  are  the  stock  in 
trade  of  a  small  body  of  men,  and  one  is  described  by  these 
characteristics,  all  his  fellows  will  recognise  something  belonging 
to  themselves,  and  each  will  have  a  misgiving  that  the  portrait 
is  his  own. 

To  this  general  description,  as  to  most  others,  there  may  be 
some  exceptions;  and  although  the  Author  neither  saw  nor 
heard  of  any  in  the  course  of  an  excursion  which  he  made  into 
Yorkshire,  before  he  commenced  these  adventures,  or  before 
or  since,  it  affords  him  much  more  pleasure  to  assume  their 
existence  than  to  doubt  it.  He  has  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this 
point,  because  ius  object  in  calling  public  attention  to  the 
system  would  be  very  imperfectly  fulfilled,  if  he  did  not  state 
now  in  his  own  person,  emphatically  and  earnestly,  that  Mr. 
Squeers  and  his  school  are  faint  and  feeble  pictures  of  an  exist- 
ing reality,  purposely  subdued  and  kept  down  lest  they  should 
be  deemed  impossible— that  there  are  upon  record  trials  at  law 
in  which  damages  have  been  sought  as  a  poor  recon^ense  for 
lasting  agonies  and  disfigurements  inflicted  upon  children  by 
the  treatment  of  the  master  in  these  places,  involving  such 
ofiensive  and  foul  details  of  neglect,  cruelty,  and  disease,  as  no 
writer  of  fiction  would  have  the  boldness  to  imagine — ^and  that, 
^ce  he  has  been  engaged  upon  these  Adventures,  he  has 
received  from  private  quarters  far  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion 
or  distrust,  accounts  of  atrocities,  in  the  perpetration  of  which 
upon  neglected  or  repudiated  children  these  schools  have  been 
the  main  instruments,  veiy  far  exceeding  any  that  appear  in 
these  pages. 

To  turn  to  a  more  pleasant  subject,  it  may  be  right  to  6$^^ 
that  there  are  two  ohaoractera  in  this  book  which  are  drawn 
irom  life.     It  is  remarkable  thai  what  we  call  the  world,  which 
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is  80  yery  creduloufi  in  ^diat  profeaaes  to  be  true,  is  moBt  incce- 
dnlous  in  wliat  professes  to  be  imaginary ;  and  that  while  every 
day  in  real  life  it  will  allow  in  one  man  no  blemishes,  and  in 
another  no  virtues,  it  will  seldom  admit  a  very  strongly-marked 
character,  either  good  or  bad,  in  a  fictitious  narrative,  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  probability.  For  this  reason,  they  have 
been  very  slightly  and  imperfectly  sketched.  Those  who  take 
an  interest  in  thid  tale  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Brothers 
Cheeryble  live ;  that  their  liberal  charity,  their  singleness  of 
heart,  their  noble  natm*e,  and  their  unbounded  benevolence,  are 
no  creations  of  the  Author^s  brain;  but  are  prompting  every 
day  (and  oftenest  by  stealth)  some  munificent  and  generous 
deed  in  that  town  of  which  they  are  the  pride  and  honour. 

It  only  now  remains  for  the  writer  of  these  passages,  with 
that  feeling  of  regret  with  which  we  leave  almost  any  pursuit 
that  has  for  a  long  time  occupied  us  and  engaged  our  thoughts, 
and  which  is  naturally  augmented  in  such  a  case  as  this,  when 
that  pursuit  has  been  smrounded  by  all  that  could  animate  and 
cheer  him  on, — it  only  now  remains  for  him,  before  abandoning 
his  task,  to  bid  his  readers  farewell. 

"  The  author  of  a  periodical  performance,''  says  Mackenzie, 
^  has  indeed  a  claim  to  the  attention  and  regard  of  his  readers, 
more  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  Other  writers 
submit  their  sentiments  to  their  readers,  with  the  reserve  and 
circumspection  of  him  who  has  had  time  to  prepare  for  a  public 
appearance.  He  who  has  followed  Horace's  rule,  of  keeping 
bis  book  nine  years  in  his  study,  must  have  withdrawn  many 
an  idea  which  in  the  warmth  of  composition  he  had  conceived, 
and  altered  many  an  expression  which  in  the  hurry  of  writing 
he  had  set  down.  But  the  periodical  essayist  commits  to  his 
leaders  the  feelings  of  the  day,  in  the  language  which  those 
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feelings  have  prompted.  As  he  has  delivered  himself  with  the 
freedom  of  intimacy  and  the  cordiality  of  friendship,  he  wil 
naturally  look  for  the  indulgence  which  those  relations  may 
claim ;  and  when  he  bids  his  readers  adieu,  will  hope^  as  well 
as  feel,  the  regrets  of  an  acquaintance,  and  the  tenderness  of 
a  friend."*^ 

With  such  feeUngs  and  such  hopes  the  periodical  essayist,  the 
Author  of  these  pages,  now  lays  them  before  his  readers  in  a 
completed  form,  flattering  himself,  like  the  writer  just  quoted, 
that  on  the  first  of  next  month  they  may  miss  his  company  at 
the  accustomed  time  as  something  which  used  to  be  expected 
with  pleasure ;  and  think  of  the  papers  w*hich  on  that  day  of  so 
many  past  months  they  have  read,  as  the  correspondence  of  one 
who  wished  their  happiness,  and  contributed  to  their  amusement. 
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NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCES   ALL   THE   REST. 


There  once  lived  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  county  of  Devonfihirey 
Qoe  Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby,  a  worthy  gentleman,  who  taking  it  into 
Itis  head  rather  lale  in  life  that  he  must  get  married,  and  not  being 
joong  enough  or  rich  enough  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  lady  of  fortune, 
had  wedded  an  old  flame  out  of' mere  attachment,  who  in  her  turn  had 
taken  him  for  the  same  reason  :  thus  two  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
plaj  cards  for  money,  sometimes  sit  down  to  a  quiet  game  for  love. 

Some  ill-conditioned  persons,  who  sneer  at  the  life-matrimonial,  may 
peihafie  suggest  in  this  place  that  the  good  couple  would  be  better 
fikeaed  to  two  principals  in  a  sparring  match,  who,  when  fortune  is 
W  and  backers  scarce,  will  chivalrously  set  to,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  buffetting;  add  in  one  respect  indeed  this  comparison*  would 
hoU  good,  lor  as  the  adventurous  pair  of  the  Fives'  Court  will  after- 
wards send  round  a  hat,  and  trust  to  the  bounty  of  the  lookers-^n  for 
the  means  of  regaling  themselves,  so  Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby  and  hit 
faitner,  the  honey-moon  being  over,  looked  wistfully  out  into  the 
WQtId,  relying  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  chance  for  the  improve- 
imt  of  thor  means.  -  Mr.  Nickleb/s  income,  at  the  period  of  his 
BiaRiflge,  fluctuated  between  sixty  and  eighty  pounds />er  annum, 

Tliefe  are  people  enough  in  the  world,  heaven  knows !  and  even  in 
Loadon  (where  Mr.  Nickleby  dwelt  in  those  days)  but  few  complaints 
pevail  ^  the  population  being  scanty.  It  is  extraordinary  how  long 
Ik  mm  may  look  among  the  crowd  without  discovering  the  face  of  a 
ftiflttl,  but  it  is  no  lees  true.  Mr.  Nickleby  looked  and  looked  iAH  his 
cjtt  became  sore  as  his  heart,  but  no  friend  appeared;  and  when, 
poviiur  tired  of  the  search,  he  turned  his  eyes  homeward,  he  saw  vezy 
We  tSore  to  relieve  his  weary  vision.  A  painter,  who  has  gazed  too 
^f  lyoa  scKDie  glaring  eoloui,  refreshes  his  daazfed  sight  by  looking 
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upon  a  darker  and  mote  sombre  tint ;  but  everything  that  met  Mr. 
Nickleby's  gaze  wore  so  black  and  gloomy  a  hue,  that  he  would  have 
been  beyond  description  refreshed  by  the  very  reverse  of  the  contrast. 

At  length,  after  five  years,  when  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  presented  her 
husband  with  a  couple  of  sons,  and  that  embarrassed  gentleman,  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  his  family, 
was  seriously  revolving  in  his  mini  a  little  commercial  speculation  of 
insuring  his  life  next  quarter-day,  and  then  fiedling  from  the  top  of  the 
Monument  by  accident,  there  came  one  morning,  by  the  general  post, 
a  black-bordered  letter  to  inform  him  how  his  uncle,  Mr.  Ralph 
Nickleby,  was  dead,  and  had  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  little  property, 
amounting  in  all  to  Cve  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
^  As  the  deceased  had  taken  no  frirther  notice  of  his  nephew  in  his 
life-time,  than  sending  to  his  eldest  boy  (who  had  been  christened  after 
him,  on  desperate  sp^ulation)  a  silver  spoon  in  a  morocco  case,  which 
as  he  had  not  too  much  to  eat  with  it,  seemed  a  kind  of  satire  upon  his 
having  been  bom  without  that  useful  article  of  plate  in  his  mouth,  Mr. 
Gk)dfrey  Nickleby  could  at  first  scarcely  believe  the  tidings  thus  con- 
veyed to  him.  On  further  examination,  however,  they  turned  out  to 
be  strictly  correct.  The  amiable  old  geatlemao,  it  seemed,  had  intended 
to  leave  the  whole  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  and  had  indeed  exe- 
ouited  a  will  to  that  effect ;  but  the  Institution  having  been  unfortunate 
enough,  a  fewnKwths  before,  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor  relation  to  whom 
he  paid  a  weekly  allowanoe  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  he  had  in  a 
fit  of  very  natural  exasperation,  revoked  the  bequest  in  a  codicil,  and 
left  it  all  to  Mr^  Godfrey  Nickleby ;  with  a  special  mention  of  his 
indignation,  not  only  against  the  society  for  saving  the  poor  relation's 
life,  but  against  the  poor  rdatiCNi  also,  {at  allowing  himself  to  be 
saved. 

With  a  portion  of  this  property  Mr.  Gtodfrey  Nickldby  purchased  a 
small  farm  near  Dawlish,  in  Devimshire,  whither  he  retired  with  his 
wile  and  two  children,  to  live  upon  the  best  interest  he  could  get  for 
the  rest  of  his  money,  and  the  litUe  produce  he  could  raise  from  bis 
land.  The  two  prospered  so  well  together  that,  when  he  died,  some 
fifteen  years  after  this  period,  and  some  five  after  his  wife,  he  was 
enabled  to  leave  to  his  eldest  son,  Ralph,  three  thousand  pounds  ia 
ott^,  and  to  his  youngest  son,  Nicholas^  one  thousand  and  the  fann  ; 
if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a  farm,  which,  exclusive  of  house  and 
paddock^  is  about  the  size  of  Russell  Square,  measuring  from  the  street* 
doors  pf  the  houses. 

These  two  brothers  had  been  brought  up  together  in  a  school  at 
Exeter,  and  being  accustomed  to  go  home  once  a  week,  had  often 
heard,  from  their  mother  s  Hps,  long  accounts  of  their  father's  suffer- 
ings in  his  days  of  poverty,  and  of  their  deceased  unde  s  importance 
in  h»  days  of  affluence,  which  lecitals  produced  a  veiy  di&rent 
impression  on  the  two ;  for  while  the  younger,  who  was  of  a  timid 
a^  letiring  dispositiop,  cleaned  ftom  thence  nothing  but  f (»ewaniuigs 
to  shun  the  great  world  and  attadh  himself  to  the  quiet  rouUne  ^ 
aoountjy  life;  Bal|^,  the  eld»,  deduced  from  the  often-repeated  tale 
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deiwo  g^eai  iaonli  tkat  xidhaB  ue  ihe  ooly  true  Boaroe  of  htppi- 
ofli  mad  ytfWBi,  aad  ikit  ii  is  kwiol  and  jnst  to  oompaw  their 
■cfMBtiwi  byflaMMsAart  of  felony.  ''And,"  Mumed  Ralph  with 
hnBd^  ^if -no  good  came  ef  my  uiele's  money  when  he  waa  alire, 
anoafc  deal  of  good  came  of  it  after  he  waa  dead,  inaenmch  as  my 
near  hna  got  it  sow,  jmd  ia  saving  it  up  ftir  me,  wfaidi  is  a  highly 
mtnoua  porpoos ;  and,  going  ho»  to  the  old  gentlenian,  good  did 
eaaB^  it  to  him  too,  in  he  had  the  pleasoie  of  thinking  of  it  all 
hk  life  long,  and  of  bong  envied  andoointed  hy  idl  his  fiunily  besides.* 
iknd  Balph  always  womid  up  these  mental  sohloquies  hy  arriving  nt 
the  aondnrioB,  tbit  there  was  nothing  like  money. 

SToi  confining  hamaelf  to  theory,  or  peimitting  his  fecnlties  to  net 
even  at  ihat  eany  age  in  mam  ahsteaot  specolations,  fliis  promising  lad 
oonDBsnoed  asner  on  a  Ihntted  scale  at  school,  putting  out  at  good 
■icjaoot  a  smafl  oapitnl  of  slate-pencfl  and  marUes,  and  gradually  ez- 
teafiag  his  operations  ttntil  they  aqiired  to  the  copper  eoinace  of  thia 
sealna,  in  which  he  speculated  to  otmsidemble  advantage.  Nor  did  ho 
timdiie  his  bonowem  with  abstraet  calculations  of  fiffuies,  or  leiarcnesa 
to  vea9y-reckonei8 ;  his  simple  rule  of  intecest  beog  all  comprised 
in  the  one  golden  sentence,  ^'  two-pence  for  every  half-penny,''  which 
greatly  simplified  the  accounts,  and  which,  &3  a*  fiunilicr  precept, 
moto  eaeiiy  aoqmied  and  retained  in  the  memory  than  any  known  -nlle 
of  arithmetic,  cannot  be  too  strondy  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
cmMtafista,  b«^  large  and  small,  and  more  especially  of  money-hrakers 
and  hill-diacountets.  Indeed,  to  do  these  eentlemen  justice,  many  of 
them  ate  to  this  day  in  the  ^quent  habit  of  adopting  it  with  euinent 


In  like  manner,  did  young  Ralph  Nickleby  avoid  all  those  minute 
and  intricate  calculationB  ^  odd  days,  which  nobody  who  has  ever 
worked  sums  in  simple-mierest  can  fafl  to  have  found  most  embar- 
lasH^,  by  establiBhfaig  the  one  general  rule  that  all  sums  of  principal 
and  interest  should  be  paid  on  pocket-money  day,  that  is  to  say,  on 
Satoday  ;  and  that  whether  a  Iqan  were  contracted  on  the  Monday 
or  on  the  Friday,  the  amount  of  interest  diould  be  in  both  cases 
the  asBie.  Indeed  he  argued,  and  with  great  show  of  reason,  that 
it  ongfat  to  be  rather  more  for  one  day  than  for  five,  inasmuch  as  the 
boMVWor  mifffat  in  the  fonner  case  be  very  &irly  presumed  to  be  in 
great  extremity,  otherwise  he  would  not  borrow  at  all  with  sndi  odds 
against  him.  This  &ct  is  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  secret  con- 
neetioB  and  sympathy  which  atways  exists  between  great  minds. 
Tliongh  master  Ralph  Nickkby  was  not  at  that  time  aware  of  it,  the 
daas  of  gentlemen  before  alluded  to,  proceed  on  just  the  same  principle 
in  afl  thOT  lamsaotions. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  this  young  gentieman,  and  the  natural 
admiration  the  reader  will  immediatdy  conceive  of  his  character,  it  may 
peihaps  be  inferred  Uiat  he  is  to  be  the  hero  of  the  work  which  we 
ahall  presently  begin.  To  set  this  point  at  rest  for  once  and  for  ever, 
we.hasten  to  mdooeive  them,  and  stride  to  its  commencement. 

On  the  death  of  his  fiither,  Ralph  Nickleby,  who  had  been  some  time 
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before  pbced  in  a  mercantile  houae  in  London,  applied  himself  paa- 
aionately  to  his  old  purguit  of  money-gefcting,  in  which  he  speedily  be- . 
oame  so  buried  and  absorbed,  that  he  quite  forgot  his  brother  for  many 
years  ;  and  if  at  times  a  recollection  of  his  old  play-fdlow  broke  upon 
him  through  the  haze  in  which  he  lived — ^for  gold  conjures  up  a  mist 
about  a  man  more  destructiye  of  all  his  old  senses  and  lulling  to  his 
feelings  than  the  fumes  of  charcoal — ^it  brought  along  with  it  a  com- 
panion thought,  that  if  they  were  intimate  he  would  want  to  borrow 
money  of  him :  and  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and. 
said  things  were  better  as  they  were. 

As  for  Nicholas,  he  lived  a  single  man  on  the  patrimonial  estate 
until  he  grew  tired  of  living  alone,  and  then  he  took  to  ¥rife  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  with  a  dower  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  This  good  lady  bore  him  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
and  when  the  son  was  about  nineteen,  and  the  daughter  fourteen,  as 
near  as  we  can  guess — impartial  records  of  young  ladies'  ages  being, 
before  the  passing  of  the  new  act,  nowhere  preservoi  in  the  r^istries  of 
this  oountry-*Mr.  Nickleby  looked  about  him  for  the  means  of  repair- 
ing his  capita],  now  sadly  reduced  by  this  increase  in  his  £unily  and 
the  expenses  of  their  education. 

^*'  Speculate  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^  Spec— u— late,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  as  though  in  doubt. 

«  Why  not?"  asked  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

'^  Because,  my  dear,  if  we  should  lose  it,"  rej<Mned  Mr.  Nickleby^ 
who  was  a  slow  and  time-taking  speaker,  ^'  if  we  should  lose  it,  ^ve 
shall  no  longer  be  able  to  live,  my  dear." 

«  Fiddle,^  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

•  '^  I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  that,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

^^  There's  Nicholas,"  pursued  the  lady,  ^'  quite  a  young  man — it's 
tin^  he  was  in  the  way  of  doing  something  for  himself ;  and  Kate  too, 
pool  girl,  without  a  penny  in  the  world.  Think  of  your  brother; 
would  he  be  what  he  is,  if  he  hadn't  speculated  ?  " 

•  "  That's  true,"  replied  Mr.  Nickleby.     "  Very  good,  my  dear.     Yea. 
I  w^l  speculate,  my  dear." 

Speculation  is  a  round  game ;  the  players  see  little  or  n<ything  of 
their  cards  at  first  starting ;  gains  may  be  great — and  so  may  losses* 
^e  run  of  luck  went  agunst  Mr.  Nickleby ;  a  mania  prevailed,  a 
bubble  burst,  four  stock-brokers  took  villa  residences  at  Florence,  four 
hundred  nobodies  were  ruined,  and  among  than  Mr.  Nickleby. 

^^  The  very  house  I  live  in,"  sighed  the  poor  gentleman,  ^*  may  be 
taken  from  me  to-morrow.  Not  an  article  of  my  old  furniture,  but 
will  be  sold  to  strangers ! " 

The  last  reflection  hurt  him  so  much,  that  he  took  at  once  to  his  bed, 
apparently  resolved  to  keep  that,  at  all  events. 

*^  Cheer  up,  Sir ! "  said  the  apothecary. 

*^  You  mustn't  let  yourself  be  cast  down.  Sir,"  said  the  nurse. 

^  Such  things  happen  every  day,"  remarked  the  lawyer. 

^  And  it  is  very  smfiil  to  rebel  against  them,"  whispeied  the  okigjr- 
man. 
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**  And  what  no  man  with  a  fiunOy  ought  to  do,"  added  the  neighhonxs. 

Mr.  Nkkleby  shook  his  head,  and  motioning  them  all  out  of  the 
room,  embraced  his  wife  and  children,  and  having  pressed  them  by 
ftamB  to  his  Umguidly  beating  heart,  sunk  exhausted  on  his  piUow. 
They  were  concerned  to  find  that  his  reason  went  astray  after  this,  for 
he  babbled  for  a  long  time  about  the  generosity  and  goodness  of  his 
brother,  and  the  merry  old  times  when  they  were  at  school  together. 
This  fit  of  wandering  past,  he  solemnly  commended  them  to  One  who 
never  deserted  the  widow  or  her  fatherless  children,  and  smiling  gently 
on  them,  turned  upon  his  fiioe,  and  observed,  that  he  thought  he  could 
fidl  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

OP  MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBT,  AND  HIS  ESTABLISHMBNT,  AND  HIS  UNDER* 
TAKTK6S.  AND  OF  A  GREAT  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY  OP  VAST 
NATIONAL   IMPORTANCE. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nicklebt  was  not,  strictiy  speaking,  what  you  would 
caD  a  merchant :  neither  was  he  a  banker,  nor  an  attorney,  nor  a  special 
pleader,  nor  a  notary.  He  was  certainly  not  a  tradesman,  and  still 
less  could  he  lay  any  claim  to  the  title  of  a  professional  gentleman ; 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  mention .  any  recognised  profession 
to  which  he  belonged.  Nevertheless,  as  he  lived  in  a  spacious  house 
in  €h>lden  Square,  which,  in  addition  to  a  brass  plate  upon  the  street- 
door,  had  another  brass  plate  two  sizes  and  a  half  smaller  upon  the  left 
hand  door-post,  surmounting  a  brass  model  of  an  infant's  fist  grasping 
a  fragment  of  a  skewer,  and  displaying  the  word  ^^Ofiice,"  it  was 
clear  that  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  did,  or  pretended  to  do,  business  of 
some  kind;  and  the  fact,  if  it  required  any  further  circumstantial 
evidence,  was  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  diurnal  attendance, 
between  the  hours  of  half-past  nine  and  five,  of  a  sallow-faced  man  in 
maty  brown,  who  sat  upon  an  uncommonly  hard  stool  in  a  species  of 
bntlei^s  pantry  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  always  had  a  pen  behind 
his  ear  when  he  answered  the  bell. 

Although  a  few  members  of  the  graver  professions  live  about  Oolden 
Square,  it  is  not  exactly  in  anybodys  way  to  or  from  anywhere.  It 
is  one  of  the  squares  that  have  been ;  a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has 
cone  down  in  the  world,  and  taken  to  letting  lodgings.  Many  of  its 
inst  and  second  floors  are  let  furnished  to  single  gentlemen,  and  it 
takes  boarders  besides.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  foreigners.  The  dark- 
complexioned  men  who  wear  large  rings,  and  heavy  watch-guards  and 
bo^y  whiskers,  and  who  congregate .  under  the  Opera  colonnade,  and 
about  the  box-office  in  the  season,  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
soon,  when  Mr.  Seguin  gives  away  the  orders, — all  live  in  Golden 
ftpitte,  or  vTithin  a  street  of  it.  Two  or  three  violins  and  a  wind 
itttnunent  from  the  Opera  band  reside  within  its  precincts.      Its 
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bandiBg-kottaes  aie  mnsioi^  and  the  notes  of  pianos  and  batps  flbat 
IB  the  eTening  time  lOBiid  the  kead  of  the  monmfbl  statue^  thaguavdBaa 
genius  of  a  litlle  irildemeaB  of  idhmbs,  in  tbe  centre  of  the  aqmie. 
On  a  snmnier's  nighty  wiodows  aie  thrown  opien,  and  gioape  of 
swaithj  mnstadiie'd  men  aie  seen  hj  the  paaaeivbjr  knngii^  at  the 
easementSy  and  amoking  fBarfoUy.  Sonnda  of  gmff  voioe»  practiging 
vocal  nxusio  invade  the  evening's  sileiioe,  and  the  fomea  of  dusioe 
tobacco  scent  the  air.  There^  anniF  and  dgars,  and  Oennan  pqws 
and  jftutesy  and  violins,  and  violoncellos,  divide  the  enpseraac^  between 
them.  It  is  the  region  of  song  and  smoke.  Street  bands  are  on  theii 
mettle  in  Golden  Square,  and  itinerant  glee-singers  quaver  inv<^nfeBiily 
as  they  raise  their  voices  within  its  boundaries. 

This  would  not  seem  a  spot  very  well  adapted  to  the  transaction  of 
business;  but  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  had  lived  there  notvdthstanding 
for  many  years,  and  uttered  no  complaint  on  that  score.  He  knew 
nobody  round  about  and  nobody  knew  him,  although  he  enjoyed  the 
zeputation  of  being  immenaply  rich.  The  tradesmen  held  that  he  was 
a  sort  of  lawyer,  and  the  onier  neighboure  opined  that  he  was  a  kind  of 
general  agent ;  both  of  which  guesses  were  as  correct  and  definite  as 
guesses  about  other  people's  afiairs  usually  are,  or  need  to  be. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  sat  in  his  private  of&ce  one  morning,  ready 
dzeawd  to  walk  abroad.  He  wore  a  bottle-green  spencer  over  a  bine 
ooat;  a  white  waistcoat,  grey  mixture  pantaloons,  and  Wellington 
boots  drawn  over  them :  the  comer  of  a  smaU-phuted  shirt  firili  stmg- 
gied  out,  as  if  insisting  to  show  itself^  from  between  his  chin  and  tlie 
top  buttcMi  of  his  spencer,  and  the  garment  was  not  made  low  enoogh 
to  conceal  a  long  gold  watch-chain,  composed  of  a  series  of  plain  rings^ 
which  had  its  beginning  at  the  handle  of  a  gold  repeater  in  Mk. 
Nickleby's  pocket,  and  its  termination  in  two  little  keys,  one  beloi^- 
ine  to  the  watch  itself,  and  the  other  to  some  patent  padlock.  Hb 
^f»  s  .Trid^Ung  of  ponder  upou  hu,  head,  .8  if  L  ma  Jhio^elf  look 
benevolent ;  but  if  that  were  his  purpose,  he  would  peiiiaps  have  dona 
better  to  powder  his  countenance  also,  for  there  was  some^ing  in  te 
Tery  wrinkles,  and  in  his  cold  restless  eye,  vrhich  seemed  to  tell  of 
cunning  that  would  annonnoe  itself  in  epite  of  him.  However  this 
might  be,  there  he  was ;  and  as  he  was  all  akme,  neither  ^e  powder 
nor  the  wrinkles,  nor  the  eyes,  had  the  smallest  effect,  good  at  bad^ 
npon  anybody  just  then,  and  are  consequently  no  business  of  ours 
just  now. 

Mr.  Nickleby  closed  an  account-book  which  lay  on  his  desk,  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  gazed  with  an  air  of  abstiactioii 
through  the  dirty  vrindow.  Smne  London  houses  have  a  melancholy 
little  plot  of  ground  behind  them,  usually  fenced  in  by  four  high  white- 
washed walls  and  frowaed  npon  by  stacks  of  chimneys,  in  wiiieh  thns 
withem  on  from  year  to  year  a  crippled  tree,  tSiat  makes  a  show 
of  puttii^  forth  a  few  leaves  late  in  autumn,  when  other  trees^  shed 
theus,  and  drooping  in  the  efibrt,  Itngers  on  all  orackled  and  smoke* 
dried  till  the  foflowiuff  season,  when  it  repeats  the  same  process,  and 
perhaps  if  the  weamer  be   particulaily  genial,  even  tempts 
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rimantie  epmac^  to  ehimip  in  ita  braaehes.  Feoplm  sotiietiiiMB  call 
ttese  dayrk  ywds  ^^gardem ;"  it  is  not  sttppoeed  that  tiny  were  et«t 
plitfiiy  bat  nther  that  they  are  pifsees  of  unveciaimed  land,  with  the 
wiUicsed  Tegetatioit  of  the  erigiiial  brick-field.  No  man  Ainks  cf 
wafldng  in  this  desolate  phu»,  or  of  taming  it  to  anj  accoont.  A  few 
hampeia,  half-a-dozen  broken  bottles,  and  such-like  rubbish,  may  be 
Ihiown  these  when  the  tenant  fiiet  BMrres  in,  but  nothing  more ;  and 
there  they  remain  till  he  goes  away  again,  the  damp  straw  taking  jnat 
as  long  to  moulder  as  it  thinks  proper,  and  minglmg  with  the  scanty 
boKy  imd  stonted  evedwowna,  and  broken  flower-pots,  that  are  scattered 
nomifiilly  about—a  prey  to  ^  blacks"  and  dirt. 

It  was  into  a  place  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Ralph  Niekleby  gazed  as 
he  sot  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  looking  out  at  window.  He  had 
£xed  his  eyes  upon  a  distorted  fir-tree,  planted  by  some  former  tenant 
in  a  tab  that  had  once  been  green,  and  left  there  years  before,  to  rot 
away  pieeemeal.  There  was  nothing  very  inviting  in  the  object,  bnt 
Mr.  Nickleby  was  wrapt  in  a  brown  study,  and  sat  contemplatii^  it 
witii  -fiur  greater  attention  than,  in  a  move  coBscious  mood,  he  would 
have  ddgned  to  bestow  upon  the  rarest  exotic.  At  length  his  eyes 
wandered  to  a  little  dirty  window  on  the  left,  through,  which  the  &ce 
of  the  clerk  was  dimly  visible,  and  that  worthy  chancing  to  look  up, 
he  beckoned  him  to  attend. 

In  obedience  to  this  summons  the  clerk  got  ofF  the  high  stool  (to 
whk^  he  had  communicated  a  high  polnh,  by  countless  gettings  off 
and  on),  and  presented  himself  in  Mr.  Nickleb/s  room.  He  was  a  tal 
wot  of  middle-age  with  two  goggle  eyes  whereof  one  was  a  fixture,  a 
labieand  nose,  a  cadaverous  fece,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  (if  the  term  be 
illawable  when  they  suited  him  not  at  all)  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
veiy  raneh  too  small,  and  j^aced  upon  such  a  short  aUowanee  of  buttons 
that  it  was  quite  marvellous  how  he  contrived  to  keep  them  on. 

**"  Waa  that  half-past  twelve,  Noggs  ?"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  in  a  sharp 
and  grating  voiee. 

^  Nei  more  than  five-and-twenty  mimttes  by  the^-^*  ^^^SS"  ^^ 
going  te  add  public-house  clock,  but  reeolleetii^  himself,  he  substitnted 
^legidar  ^ne.** 

^  My  watch  baa  stopped,"  said  Mr.  Nickkby ;  ^  I  don't  know  ham 
wl^eavse.* 

"  Not  woimd  up  *  said  Noggs. 

«  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Mr;  Nickleby. 

**  Over-wound  then"  rejoined  Noggs. 

••  That  can't  very  well  be,"  observed  Mr.  Nickleby. 

'*'  Must  be,"  said  Noggs. 

"  Well !"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  putting  the  repeater  back  in  hit 
yoeket;  ^  perhaps  it  is." 

Noggs  gave  a  peenluir  grunt  as  was  his  custom  at  the  end  of  aM 
dHpotes  with  bis  master,  to>  imply  that  he  (Noggs)  triumj^ed,  and 
(ai  he  ra<^  spoke  to  anybody  unless  somebochjr  sfwlce  to  hiaa)  fell  into 
a  grim  tSkmeOj  and  rubbed  hi»  hands  slowly  over  eaeh'  oliier;  onakin^ 
wt  joiatei  ef  hb  fingeia^  and  iiyiffffiing  tftena  «ta  aB  poeaMe  dialeitiaiis. 
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The  inoeflsant  perfonnance  of  this  louiiiie  on  every  oocasion,  and  the 
communication  of  a  fixed  and  rigid  look  to  .his  unaffected  eye^  so  as  to 
make  it  uniform  with  the  other,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  anybody 
to  determine  where  or  at  what  he  was. looking,  were  two  among  the 
numerous  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Noggs,  which  dtruck  an  inexperienced 
observer  at  first  sight. 

^'  I  am  going  to  the  London  Tavern  this  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Nickleby. 

^^  Public  meeting  ?"  inquired  Noggs. 

Mr.  Nickleby  nodded.  ^^  I  expect  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  respect- 
ing that  mortgage  of  Ruddle's.  '  If  it  comes  at  all,  it  will  be  here  by 
the  two  o'clock  delivery.  I  shall  leave  ,the  city  about  that  time  and 
walk  to  Charing-Cross  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  way ;  if  there  are 
any  letters,  come  and  meet  me,  and  brin^  them  with  you." 

Noggs  nodded ;  and  as  he  nodded,  there  came  a  ring  at  the  ofiice 
bell :  the  master  looked  up  from  his  papers,  and  the  clerk  calmly 
remained  in  a  stationary  position. 

^'  The  bell,"  said  Noggs,  as  though  in  explanation ;  ^'  at  home  ?"     ^ 

"Yes." 

"To  anybody?" 

"  Yes." 

«  To  the  tax-gatherer  ?" 

^^  No !  Let  hmoi  call  again." 

,  Noggs  gave  vent  to  his  usual  grunt,  as  much  as  to  say  "  I  thought 
so!"  and,  the  ring  being  repeated,  went  to  the  door,  whence  he  pre- 
sently returned  ushering  in,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Bonney,  a  pale  gen* 
tleman  in  a  violent  hurry,  who,  with  his  hair  standing  up  in  great 
disorder  all  over  his  head,  and  a  very  narrow  white  cravat  tied  loosely 
round  his  throat,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  knocked  up  in  the  night 
and  had  not  dressed  himself  since. 

^' My  dear  Nickleby,"  said  the  gentleman,  taking  off  a  white  hat 
which  was  so  full  of  papers  that  it  would  scarcely  stick  upon  his  head^ 
^'  there's  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  I  have  a  cab  at  the  door.  Sir 
Matthew  Pupker  takes  the  chair,  and  three  members  of  Parliament 
are  positively  coming.  I  have  seen  two  of  them  safely  out  of  bed ; 
and  the  third,  who  was  at  Crockford's  all  night,  has  just  gone  home 
to  put  a  clean  shirt  on,  and  take  a  bottle  or  two  of  soda-water,  and  will 
certainly  be  with  us  in  time  to  address  the  meeting.  He  is  a  little 
excited  by  last  night,  but  never  mind  that;  he  always  speaks  the 
stronger  for  it." 

"  it  seems  to  promise  pretty  well,"  said  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  whose 
deliberate  manner  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  vivacity  of  the  other 
man  of  business. 

"  Pretty  well !"  echoed  Mr.  Bonney ;  "  It's  the  finest  idea  that  was 
ever  started.  ^  United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and 
Crumpet  Baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company.  Capital,  five 
millions,  in  five  nundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each.'  Why 
the  very  name  will  get  the  shares  up  to  a  premium  in  ten  days." 

"  And  wheo  they  are  at  a  premium,"  said  Mr.  I^ph  Nickleby,  emiliu{> 
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"  Whai  they  aie,  yon  know  ivtiai  to  do  with  them  as  w^Il  as  a&y 

HI  aliYo,  and  how  to  back  quietly  out  at  the  right  time,"  said  Mr. 
Boonqr,  slapping  the  capitalist  fanuliarly  on  the  moulder.  ^^  By  the 
hjty  wluit  a  v&ry  remarkable  man  that  ckrk  of  yours  is." 

^  TeSy'poor  deyil !"  replied  Ralph,  drawing  on  his  gloves.  ^'  Though 
Newman  Noggs  kept  his  horses  and  hounds  once." 

**  Aye,  aye  ?"  said  the  other  carelessly. 

^  Tes,"  continued  Ralph,  ^  and  not  many  years  ago  either ;  but  he 
sqiwidaed  his  money,  invested  it  anyhow,  borrowed  at  interest,  and 
in  aliort  made  first  a  tiiorough  fool  of  himself,  and  then  a  beggar.  He 
took  to  drinkiiu;,  and  had  a  touch  of  paralysis,  and  then  came  here  to 
borrow  a  poon^  as  in  his  better  days  I  had— had«— >" 

^  Had  done  business  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Bonney  with  a  meaning 

.   "Just  so,"  replied  Ralph ;  ^^  I  couldn't  lend  it,  yon  know." 
.  ^Oh,  of  ooutse  not." 

^  But  as  I  wanted  a  clerk  just  then,  to  open  the  door  and  so  forth, 
I  took  hun  out  of  charity,  and  he  has  remained  with  me  ever  since. 
He  is  a  little  mad,  I  thiidc,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  calling  up  a  charitable 
look,  ^^  but  he  is  usefid  enough,  poor  creature — useful  enough." 

The  kind-hearted  gentleman  omitted  to  add  that  Newman  Noggs, 
bdng  utterly  destitute,  served  him  for  rather  less  than  the  usual  wages 
of  a  boy  of  thirteen ;  and  likewise  failed  to  mention  in  his  hasty 
cluenicle,  that  his  eccentric  taciturnity  rendered  him  an  especially 
valuable  person  in  a  place  where  much  business  was  done,  of  which  it 
^fm  desiiaUe  no  mention  should  be  made  out  of  doors.  The  other 
gntleman  was  plainly  impatient  to  be  gone,  however,  and  as  they 
hmried  into  the  hackney  cabriolet  immediately  afterwards,  perhaps 
Mr.  Nickleby  foigot  to  mention  circumstances  so  unimportant. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  in  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  as  they 
drew  up,  and  (it  being  a  windy  day)  half  a  dozen  men  were  tacking 
•noas  tiie  road  under  a  press  of  paper,  bearing  gigantic  announcements 
that  a  Public  Meeting  would  be  holden  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  in 
hfma  oi  the  United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet 
Baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company,  capital  five  millions,  in 
five  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each;  which  sums 
^*Qe  duly  set  forth  in  &t  black  figures  of  considerable  size.  Mi. 
BoBwy  elbowed  his  way  briskly  up  stairs,  receiving  in  his  progress 
many  low  bows  from  the  waiters  who  stood  on  the  landings  to  diow 
^  way,  and,  followed  by  Mr.  Nickleby,  dived  into  a  suite  of  apart- 
■MBts  behind  the  great  public  room,  in  the  second  of  which  was  a 
^wwiiWflB  looking  taole,  and  several  business-lookins  people. 

*^ Hear  I"  cned  a  gentleman  with  a  double  chin,  as  Mr.  Bonney 
IWnted  himssK'.     *^  Chair,  gentlemen,  chair." 

The  new  oomera  were  received  with  universal  approbation,  and  Mr. 
Bomey  bustled  up  to  the  top  of  the  table,  took  off  his  hat,  ran  his 
fapn  through  his  hair,  and  knocked  a  hackney-coachmen's  knock 
^  the  table  with  »  litUe  hammer :  whereat  several  gentleman  cried 
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^  Heir ! "  $oA  nodded  efightiiy  to  eaeh  oUmt,  as  nmeh  as  to  mj  what 
spirited  condnot  that  waa  Just  at  this  moment  a  waiter,  feYorish  wMl 
agitation,  tore  into  the  voom,  and  throwing  the  door  open  witii  a  einA| 
shouted  ''  Sir  Matthew  Papker.'' 

The  committee  stood  up  and  clapped  their  hands  for  joy;  and 
while  they  were  clapping  them,  in  came  Sir  Matthew  Puplcer,  at- 
tended by  two  live  members  of  Pariiament,  one  Irish  and  one  Scotch, 
aH  smiling  and  bowing,  and  looking  so  pleasant  that  it  seemed  a 
perfect  marrel  how  any  man  conld  have  the  heart  to  vote  against  them; 
Sir  Matthew  Pnpker  especially,  who  had  a  little  ronnd  head  with  a 
flaxoi  wig  on  the  top  of  it^  fell  into  soch  a  paroxysm  of  bows,  that  tiie 
wig  threatened  to  be  jerked  off  every  instant.  When  these  symptoms 
had  in  some  degree  subsided,  the  gentlemen  who  wne  on  speakins 
terms  with  Sir  Matthew  Pupker,  or  the  two  other  members,  crowded 
round  them  in  three  little  groups,  near  one  or  other  of  whieh  the 
gentlemen  who  were  not  on  speaking  terms  with  Sir  Matthew  Pupker 
or  the  two  other  members,  stood  hngerin^,  and  smiling,  and  rubbing 
their  hands,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  something  turning  up  which  might 
bring  them  into  notice.  All  this  time  Sir  Mat^ew  Pnpker  and  the 
two  other  members  were  relating  to  their  separate  circles  what  the 
intentions  of  government  were  about  taking  up  the  bill,  with  a  full 
account  of  what  the  govenmient  had  said  in  a  whisper  the  last  time 
they  dined  with  it,  and  how  the  government  had  been  observed  to  wink 
when  it  said  so ;  from  which  premises  they  were  at  no  loss  to  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  if  the  government  had  one  object  more  at  heart  than 
another,  that  one  object  was  the  wellhre  and  advantage  of  the  United 
Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet  Baking  and  Pnnetual 
Delivery  Company. 

Meanwhile,  and  pending  the  arrangement  of  the  proceedings,  and  a 
&ir  division  of  the  speechifying,  the  public  in  the  large  room  were 
eyeing,  by  turns,  the  empty  p&tform,  and  the  ladies  in  the  Music 
Gallery.  In  these  amusements  the  greater  p<»rtion  of  them  had  been 
occupied  for  a  couple  of  hours  before,  and  as  the  most  agreeable  diver'- 
sions  pall  upon  the  taste  on  a  too  protracted  enjoyment  of  them,  the 
sterner  spirits  now  began  to  hammer  the  floor  vrith  their  boot-heels,  and 
to  express  their  dissatisftu;tion  by  various  hoots  and  cries.  These  vocal 
exertions,  emanating  from  the  people  who  had  been  there  longest, 
naturally  proceeded  from  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  platfcmn  and 
frirthest  from  the  policemen  in  attendance,  who  having  no  great  mind 
to  fight  their  wvy  through  the  crowd,  but  entertaining  nevertheless  a 
praiseworthy  desire  to  do  something  to  quell  the  disturbance,  immedi- 
atdy  began  to  drag  forth  by  the  coat  tails  and  collars  all  the  quiet 
people  near  the  door ;  at  the  same  time  dealing  out  various  smart  and 
tingling  blows  with  their  truncheons,  after  the  manner  of  that  k^enious 
actor,  Mr.  Punch,  whose  briBiant  example,  both  in  the  foshion  of  his 
vreapons  and  their  use,  this  branch  of  the  executive  occasionally 
Mlows. 

Several  very  exciting  skirmishes  veere  in  progress,  whes  a  loud  shont 
attracted  the  attention  even  of  the  beUigerents,  and  then  theie  pouied 
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m^ampkMoxB^  itomadowaiiheside^aloDglitieof  gentieaneninllt 
tinfaati  off,  aH  kokuig  bdnad  them,  and  tittering  vocifeimris  dweiB; 
tbacanae  whereof  waa  Bufficiently  explained  when  Sr  Matthew  Plipker 
iod  the  two  other  real  menbera  of  Parfiament  came  to  the  front^  amidat 
dedoiiiig  tdionta,  and  testified  to  each  other  m  dumb  motions  that  they 
had  nafer  seen  sach  a  gliNrioiis  sight  aathat  in  the  whole  comae  of  their 
pnblb  eaiear. 

At  ^BOfA^  aoid  at  laat,  the  assembly  left  off  diouting,  but  Sir 
Mtttfaew  Pnpker  being  iroted  into  the  chair,  they  miderwimt  a  relapee 
which  lasted  five  mimites.  This  over.  Sir  Matthew  Papker  went  on 
to  9aj  what  nraat  be  his  feelings  on  that  great  occasion,  and  what  most 
tettotoccaBJen  in  tiie  eyes  of  the  world,  and  what  must  be  the  intel- 
ifcDoe  of  his  feBow-coontrymen  before  him,  and  what  must  be  the 
wolth  and  lespeetability  of  his  honourable  friends  behind  him ;  and 
hady,  what  must  be  the  importance  to  the  wealth,  the  happiness,  the 
nmfort,  the  liberty,  the  very  existence  of  a  free  and  great  people,  of 
ndi  an  Institation  aa  ibe  United  Metropolitan  Im^ffOTed  Hot  MnfiBn 
and  Gnnnpei  Baking  and  Punctual  Deliyeiy  Company. 

Mr.  Bonsey  then  presented  himself  to  move  the  first  resolution,  and 
kviag  ran  his  r^fat  hand  throngfa  his  hair,  and  planted  his  left  in  an 
c«y  BiaDner  in  fa»  ribs,  he  consigned  his  hat  to  the  care  of  the  gentle 
■aa  with  the  double  chin  (who  acted  as  a  species  of  bottle-holder  to 
the  omtoia  genetally),  and  said  he  wonld  read  to  them  the  first  resoln- 
^io»^^  Thai  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  and  apprehension,  the 
anting  state  of  the  Muffin  Trade  in  this  Metropolis  and  its  neighbour- 
hood; that  it  eonsidere  the  Muffin  Boys,  as  at  present  constituted^ 
^■hoUy  undeaerring  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  that  it  deems  thb 
vhole  Muffin  system  alike  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
|npl^  and  subvernve  of  the  best  interests  of  a  great  commercial 
ad  mercantile  commuiuty."  The  honourable  g<»itleman  made  a 
^pneh  whadi  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  ladies,  and  awakened  the 
fivi^iest  emotions  in  every  individual  present.  He  had  visited  the 
^Mises  of  tke  poor  in  the  various  districts  of  London,  and  had 
finnd  them  destitute  of  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  muffin,  which 
^ne  appeared  too-  much  reason  to  believe  some  of  these  indigent  per^ 
>QBi  ^  not  taste  from  yeai^s  end  to  year's  end.  He  had  found  that 
^^OBgrnoSm  sellers  there  existed  drunkenness^  debauch^,  and  profit- 
s', wkidi  he  attributed  to  the  debasing  nature  of  their  employment 
•  itpiUMit  exercised ;  he  had  found  tl^  same  vices  among  tihe  poorer 
dvB  of  people  who  ought  to  be  muffin  consumers,  and  this  he  attributed 
^^  domair  engend^ed  by  their  bdng  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
^  aatiiboiiB  article,  which  ^ove  them  to  seek  a  false  stimulant  in 
^■toricaling  liifiiors.  He  would  undertake  to  prove  before  a  committee 
^  ^  Hoose  of  Ckmmions,  that  there  existed  a  combination  to  keep  up 
^prise4if  mnffinS)  and  to  give  the  bellman  a  monopoly ;  he  weuM 
!■*«•  it  by  bdbnen  at  the  bar  of  that  House ;  and  he  would  sJso  prove, 
^^•se  men  coCTGsponded  with  each  other  by  secret  words  and  signs, 
v^'^flksaka,*  «* Walker,"  "Ferguson,"  **Is  Murphy  r^ht?"  and 
i>^  others.    It  was  this  meiaiicholy  state  of  things  that  the  Compai^ 
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proposed  to  correct ;  firstly,  by  prohibiting  under  heavy  penalties  all 
private  muffin  trading  of  every  description ;  and  secondly,  by  them- 
selves supplying  the  public  generally,  and  the  poor  at  their  own  homes, 
vnth  muffins  of  first  quality  at  reduced  prices.  It  was  with  thb 
object  that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  by  their  patri- 
otic chairman  Sir  Mathew  Pupker ;  it  was  this  bill  that  they  had  met 
to  support ;  it  was  the  supporters  of  this  bill  who  would,  eonfer  undy- 
ing brightness  and  splendour  upon  England,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet  Baking  and 
Punctual  Delivery  Company ;  he  would  add,  with  a  capital  of  Five 
Millions,  in  ^ye  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  seconded  the  resolution,  and  another  gentleman 
having«moved  that  it  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  *'*'  and 
crumpet "  after  the  word  *'*'  muffin,"  whenever  it  occurred,  it  was  car* 
ried  triumphantly ;  only  one  man  in  the  crowd  cried  *'  No ! "  and  he 
was  promptly  taken  into  custody,  and  straightway  borne  off. 

The  second  resolution,  which  recognised  the  expediency  of  imme- 
diately abolishing  ''all  muffin  (or  crumpet)  sellers,  all  traders  in 
muffins  (or  crumpets)  of  whatsoever  description,  whether  male  or  female, 
boys  or  men,  ringing  hand-bells  or  otherwise,"  was  moved  by  a  grievous 
gentleman  of  semi-clerical  appearance,  who  went  at  once  into  such  deep 
pathetics,  that  he  knocked  the  first  speaker  clean  out  of  the  course  in 
no  time.  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  &11 — a  pin !  a  feather—- as  he 
described  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  muffin  boys  by  their  masters, 
which  he  very  viisely  urged  wero  in  themselves  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  that  inestimable  company.  It  seemed  that  the 
unhappy  youths  were  nightly  turned  out  into  the  wet  streets  at  the 
most  inclement  periods  of  the  year,  to  veander  about  in  darkness  and 
Tain— or  it  might  be  hail  or  snow — ^for  hours  together,  without  dielter, 
food,  or  warmth  ;  and  let  the  public  never  forget  upon  the  latter  point, 
that  while  the  muffins  were  provided  with  warm  clothing  and  blankets, 
the  boys  wero  wholly  unprovided  for,  and  left  to  their  ow»  miserable 
resources.  (Shame  !  )  The  honourable  gentleman  related  one  case  of  a 
muffin  boy,  who  having  been  exposed  to  this  inhuman  and  baibarous 
system  for  no  less  than  five  years,  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  a  cold  in 
the  head,  beneath  which  he  gradually  sunk  until  he  fell  into  a  perspi- 
ration and  recovered ;  this  he  could  vouch  for,  on  his  own  authority,  but 
he  had  heard  (and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact)  of  a  stiU  more 
heart-rending  and  appalling  ciroumstanoe.  He  had  heard  of  the  case 
of  an  orphan  muffin  boy,  who,  having  been  run  over  by  a  hackney  car- 
riage, hsid  been  removed  to  the  hospital,  had  undergone  the  amputation 
of  nis  leg  below  the  knee,  and  was  now  actually  pursuing  his  occupa- 
tion on  crutches.     Fountain  of  justice,  were  these  things  to  last ! 

This  was  the  department  of  the  subject  that  took  the  meeting,  and  this 
was  the  style  of  Speaking  to  enlist  their  sympathies.  The  men  diouted, 
the  ladies  wept  into  their  pocket-handkerohiefs  till  they  were  moist, 
and  waved  them  till  they  were  dry ;  the  excitement  was  tremendous, 
and  Mr.  Nickleby  whispered  his  fnend  that  the  shares  Were  thenoefoith 
«t  a  premium  of  five-and  -twenty  per  cent. 
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The  lesfdaiion  was  of  oomae  carried  with  loud  acclamations,  eyery 
holding  up  both  hands  in  finrouT  of  it,  as  he  would  in  his  enthu- 
hxve  held  up  both  legs  also,  if  he  could  have  conyeniently  accom- 
pliahed  it.  This  done,  Hbe  draft  of  the  proposed  petition  was  read  at 
length  ;  and  the  petition  said,  as  all  petitions  do  say,  that  the  petitioners 
woe  Tety  humble,  and  the  petitioned  very  honorable,  and  the  object 
Toy  ^nrtiiona,  therefore  (said  the  petition)  the  bill  ought  to  be  passed, 
into  a  law  at  once,  to  the  everlasting  honor  and  glory  of  that  most  honor- 
ibfe  and  fi^orious.  Commons  of  England  in  ParBament  assembled. 

Hhea.  ue.  gentleman,  who  had  been  at.  Crockford's  all  night,  and  who 
looked  somethinff  the  worse  about  the  eyes,  in  consequence,  came 
forward  to  tell  his  fellow-countrymen  what  a  speech  he  meant  to  make 
in  &YOixr  of  that  petition  whenever  it  should  be  presented,  and  how 
de^eaAfAyhe  meant  to  taunt  the  pariiament  if  they  rejected  the  bill ; 
and  to  inform  them  also  that  he  regretted  his  honorable  Mends  had  not 
inaetted  a  clause  rendering  the  .purchase  of  muffins  and  crumpets  com- 
pokoiy  upon  all  classes  of  the  community,  which  he— opposing  all  half 
measutes,  and  preferring  to  go  the  extreme  animal — ^pledged  hunself  to 
pnpoae  and  divide  upon  in  committee.  After  announcmg  this  deter- 
■timition,  the  honorable  gentleman  grew  jocular;  and  a^  patent  boots, 
leDMxn-coloured  kid  gloves,  and  a  fm:  coat  collar,  assist  jokes  materially, 
thflve  was  immense  laughter  and  much  cheering,  and  moreover  such  a 
briOiaht  display  of  ladies'  pocket-handkerchiefe,  as  threw  the  griev- 
oos  gentleman  quite  into  the  shade. 

And  when  the  petition  had  been  read  and  was. about  to  be  adopted, 
there    came  forward  the  Irish  member  (who  was  a  young  gentlo- 
man  of  ardent  temperament),  with  such  a  speech  as  only  an  Irish 
member  can  make,  breathing. the  true. soul  and  spirit  of  poetry,  and 
pooled  forth  with  such  fervour,  that  it  made  one  warm  to  look  at  him  ; 
in  the  oonise  whereof  he  told  them  how  he  would  demand  the  extension 
flf  that  great  boon  to  his  native  country;  how  he  would  claim  for  her 
equal  tights  in  the  muffin .  laws  as  in  sdl  other  laws ;  and  how  he  yet 
hoped  to  aee  the  day  when  crumpets  should  be  toasted  in  her  lowly 
eaUna,  and  muffin  bells  should  ring  in  her  rich  green  valleys.     And 
after  him  came  the  Scotch  member,  vrith  various  pleasant  aUusions  to 
the  probable  amount  of  profits,  which  increased  the  good  humour  that 
the  poetry  had  awakened ;  and  all  the  speeches  put  together  did  exactly 
what^  they  were  intended  to  do^  and  established  in  the  hearers'  minds 
that  there  veas  no  speculation  so  promising,  or  at  the  same  time  so 
poiaewoitiiy,  as  the  United  Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and 
Oma^  Baking  and  Punctual  ^Delivery  Company. 
*  So,  the  petition  in  fiivour  of  the  bill  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  meet-, 
ii^  adyonmed  with  acclamations,,  and  Mr.  Nickleby  and  the  other 
diieiBton  went  to  the  office  to  lunch,  as  they  did  every  day  at  half-past 
9m  o'dock ;  and  to  lemunerate  themselves  for  which  trouble,  (as.  the 
ompaBy  was  3ret  in  its  infimcy,)  they  only  chaiged  three  guineas  eofih 
■an  for.  every  such  attendance. 
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CHAFfEE  in* 

mSL  BALPH  MICXLEftT  iUlCBIVBS  AAD  nBIHOM  OF  HIS  B80VHBB, 
mFT  BBABft  VP  MOBLT  AOAOXaT  THK  DITBLUOBIICB  OOUHTia- 
CATBD  TO  HIH.  TBB  IMiATOBl  IB  HOOBMBD  BOW  BB  X^OCSD 
IVTCBO&AS,  WHO  18  BBMON  INTBODVCBD,  Jkjn>  HOW  KIBIILT  3SE 
PROPOflBD  TO  MAKB  HIS  FO&TUXB  At  OIOB. 

Hathio  leodoed  his  xealoes  aaaifltaioe  iowsrdfl  de^MHtdnng  the 
limcli,  with  all  that  promptitade  and  eaasgy  which  tan  antBut  the 
moat  important  qualities  that  mea  of  busiiieas  can  possaaa^  Mr.  Mtfk 
NieUeby  took  a  cordial  fiurewell  of  his  Mow  specuIatoiB,  and  beat 
his  steps  westward  in  imwoiited  good  hamomr.  As  he  passed  fiamt 
PauTs  he  stopped  aside  into  a  &0TWKy  to  set  his  watdk,  and  with 
his  hand  on  the  key  and  his  eye  on  the  cathodxal  dial,  was  intent  npon 
so  doing,  when  a  man  suddenly  stopped  before  him.  It  was  Newman 
Noggs. 

^^Ah!  Newman,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  looking  ap  as  he  panned 
his  occupation.  ^  The  letter  alMmt  the  mortgage  has  come,  has  it  7  I 
thought  it  would." 

^  Wrong,"  sepUed  NewmaD. 

*^  What !  and  nobody  called  respecting  it?  "  inqnired  Mr.  Nickkby^ 
pansinff.    Noggs  shook  his  head.  \ 

^  what  has  come,  ihenr'  inquired  Mr.  Nickkby. 

**  I  have,"  said  Newman. 

«« What  else?"  demanded  the  master,  sternly. 

^^This,"  said  Newman,  drawing  a  sealed  letter  slowly  firom  his 
pocket.  ^^  Post-maris,  Strand,  bladL  wax,  bh»k  border,  woman's 
hand,  G.  N.  in  the  comer." 

''  Black  wax,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  glancing  at  the  letter.  '^  I  know 
something  ef  that  hand,  too.  Newman,  I  shouldn't  be  amprised  if  my 
brother  wero  dead." 

^  I  don't  think  yon  would,"  said  Newman,  quietly. 
'  «'  Why  not,  sir  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Nickleby. 

*^  Yon  never  are  surprised,"  replied  Newman,  ^'  that's  all." 

Mr«  Nickleby  snatched  the  lettar  from  his  assistant,  and  fixing  a  cold 
look  upon  him,  opened,  read  it,  put  it  m  his  pocket,  and  having  now 
hit  the  time  to  a  second,  began  winding  up  lus  watdb. 

^^  It  is  as  I  expected,  iNewman,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  while  he  was 
thus  engaged.  ^'  He  u  dead.  Dear  me.  Well,  that's  a  sadden  thing. 
I  shouldn  t  have  thought  it,  really."  With  these  touching  expresrions* 
of  sorrow,  Mr.  NickleSy  replaced  his  wateh  in  his  lob,  and  fitting  on 
his  gloves  to  a  nicety,  turned  upon  his  way,  and  walked  slowly  Jftfi^ 
wara  with  his  hands  behind  him. 

'^  Children  alivd  ?  "  inquired  Noggs,  stepping  up  te  him. 


*"  Why,  thidfft  ike  ▼erythb^,"  teplied  Hr.  NickUby,  tt  tibov^  his 
thcR^iB  were  about  then  at  mat  nxyment.     ^  They  are  boih  afiire.* 

^  SoAhl"  repeated  Newman  Neggs,  in  a  low  veioe. 

«ibid  the  widow,  too,"  added^Ir.  NickUby,  ^'md  aU  time  in 
Loadon,  cQnfeoBd  than ;  all  ti[iree.iMm,  NewHum." 

Newman  fell  a  little  b^ad  his  master,  and  his  flKe  waa  cmcioiialjr 
fawrted  ma  by  a  spasm,  but  wfactiier  of  pandyns,  cr  msf,  or  iawud 
]ai§^ier,  nobody  but  Imnself  eonld  possibly  explain.  The  ejpwsaMi 
tf  jLmMs'A  fsoe  is  aommonly  a  help  io  has  tbonght^  or  riomaiy  on 
his  qpeech ;  but  the  countenanoe  of  Newmsat  Ko^;b,  in  his  ordmsoy 
moodfa^  was  «  psoUem  which  no  stieteh  ef  ingsnusty  eoidd  sol^e. 

''Gokaautr  ssid  Mr.  Niddeby  after  they  had  walked  a  few  pases, 
bskin^  nonad  ai.  the.  elcrk  as  if  he  wem  his  dog:  The  worda  wsss 
acsrasfcf  wtleaed  when  Newman  darted  across  the  soad,  shmk  among 
the  caewd,  ssid  disappeared  in  an  instant. 

^Beasonable^  certainly  I"  nrnttered  Mr.  Nicklebyto  himself  as  he 
walked  on,  ^  Tery  ressonabk !  My  faenither  never  did  anythmff  fi»r 
Bie,  and  I  never  ^cpected  it ;  the  breath  is  no  sooner  out  of  hia  body 
Ihaalam  to  be  looked  to,  as  the  support  of  a  great  hearty  woaaan  aikl 
a  grown  boy  and  gidL     What  are  they  to  me  ?    /  never  saw  them." 

Fnll  of  these  and  many  other  reflections  of  a  snnilar  kind,  Mr. 
KidkUby  made  the  beit  ef  his  way  to  the  Strand,  and  lefanmg  to  hia 
latter  as  if  to  aseertsm  the  number  of  the  house  he  wsated,  stepped  at 
a  povate  door  abont  half-way  down  that  crowded  thoroughfare. 

A  miniature  punter  liyed  there,  for  there  was  a  large  gilt  firame 
aEsewed  npon  the  street-door,  in  whidi  were  di^layed,  upon  a  black 
Telvet  ground,  two  portraits  of  naval  dress  coats  with  fiaoes  kolmq^  out 
tf  them  and  tefesoofies  attached ;  one  of  a  young  gentleman  in  a  very 
Termilion  uniform,  flourishing  a  sabre ;  and  one  of  a  Htenry  cdnuaotec 
villi  a  high  foidbead,  a  pen  and  ink,  six  books,  and  a  cujrtain.  There 
moseover  a  touching  representation  of  a  young  lady  leading  a 
~  in  an  unDetthomabfo  forest,  and  a  chaEming  whole  length  at 
ahne^headed  little  boy,  sitting  on  a  stool  with  his  hgB  fiDre-shortened 
to  the  size  of  salt-spoons.  Besides  these  works  of  art,  there  were  a 
great  many  heads  of  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  smirking  at  eaeh  other 
out  of  blue  and  brown  skies,  and  an  duegaa^-wiitteacard  of  teons  with 
m  aBsbdssed  hmder. 

Mr.  Nickleby  glanced  at  these  Inyolities  with  great  eontenipt,  and 
gave  a  double  knbbk,  v^ch  haviBg  been  thrice  repeated  was  answered 
by  a  servant  girl  wiUi  an  uncammonly  dirty  hce. 

''  Is  Mrs.  Nickldiy  at  home,  girl  ? "  demanded  Ralph,  dutt^ly. 

^Her  name  ain't  Nickleby,"  said  the  girl,  ^'  La  Grsevy,  yob  mean." 

Mr.  Nickleby  looked  very  indignant  at  tiie  handmaid  on  beii^  thus 
oanected,  and  demanded  with  mudi  asperity  what  she  meant;  which 
flhe  WW  about  to  state,  when  a  female  voipe^  pmoeeding  from  a  pe^en^ 
£cnlar  staircase  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  inquired  who  vras  wanted. 

""  Mis.  Nickleby  "  sud  Ralph. 

**  It's  tluB  second  floiH:,  Hannah,*  said  the  same  vmoe ;  ^  what  » 
stupid  thing  you  are !     Is  the  second  floor  at  home  ? '* 
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^^  Somebody  went  out  just  now,  but  I  think  it  wm  the  attic  wbidi 
had  been  a  cleaning  of  himself^''  replied  the  ffirL 

^^  You  had  better  see,"  said  the  invisible  female.  ^'  Show .  the 
gentleman  where  the  bell  is,  and  tell  him  he -mustn't  knock  double 
knocks  for  the  second  floor;  I  can't  allow  A  knock  except  when  the 
bell's  broke,  and  then  it  must  be  two  single  ones." 

^^  Here,"  said  Ralph,  walking  in  without  more  parley,'  ^^  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  is  that  Mrs.  La  what's-her-name  ?  " 

''  Creevy — La  Creevy,"  replied  the  voice,  as  a  yellow  head-^dveas 
bobbed  over  the  bannisters. 

^'  I'll  speak  to  you  a  moment,  ma'am,  with  your  leave,"  said  Ralph.  • 

The  voice  replied  that  the.  gentleman  was  to  walk  up ;  but  he  had 
walked  up  before  it  spoke,  and  stepping  into  the  first  floor,  was  received 
by  the  wearer  of  the  yellow  head-diess,  who  had  a  gown  to  correspond, 
and  was  of  much  the  same  colour  herself.  Miss  La  Creevy  was  a 
mincing  young  lady  of  fifty,  and  Miss  La  Creevy's  apartment  was  the 
gilt  frame  do^  staiis  on  a  larger  scale  and  8om«thing  dirtier. 

^^  Hem  ! "  said  Mias  La  Creevy,  coughmg  delicately  behind  her  black 
silk  mitten.  '^  A  miniature,  I  presume.  A  very  strongly-marked 
countenance  for  the  purpose.  Sir.     Have  you  ever  sat  before  ?  " 

^'  You  mistake  my  purpose,  I  see.  Ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Nickleby, 
in  his  usual  blunt .  fashion.  '^  I  have  no  money  to  throw  away  on 
miniatures,  ma'am,  and  nobody  to  give  one  to  (thank  God)  if  I  had. 
Seeing  you  on  the  stairs,  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  of  you,  about  some 
lodgers  here." 

Miss  La  Creevy  coughed  once  more— this  cough  was  to  conceal  her. 
disappointment — and  said,  ''  Oh,  indeed ! " 

*'*'  I  infer  from  what  you  said  to  your  servant,  that  the  floor  above 
belongs  to  you,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Mr.  Nickleby. 

Yes  it  did.  Miss  La  Creevy  replied,  llie  upper  part  of  the  house 
belonged  to  her,  and  as  she  had  no  necessity  for  the  second-floor  rooms 
just  then,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  them.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
lady  from  the  country  and  her  two  chilaren  in  them,  at  thai  present 
spiking. 

^'  A  widow,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Ralph. 

^^  Yes,  she  is  a  widow,"  replied  the  lady. 

'^  A  poor  widow,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Ralph,  with  a  powerfiil  emphasis  on 
that  little  adjective  which  conveys  so  much. 

^^  Well,  I  am  afraid  she  i$  poor,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

*^  I  happen  to  know  that  she  is,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  Now  ivhat 
business  has  a  poor  widow  in  such  a  house  as  this,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy,  not  at  all  displeased  with  this 
implied  compliment  to  the  apartments.     "  Exceedingly  true." 

^^  I  know  her  circumstances  intbnately,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph ;  .^^  in  hely  ^ 
I  am  a  relation  of  the  Cunily ;  and  I  shoiddieoommend  you  not  to  keq^ 
them  here,  ma'am." 

^'  I  should  hope,  if  there  was  any  incompatibility  to  meet  the  pecu- 
niary obli^tions,"  said  Miss  La  Cxeevy  wHh  another  cough,  ^^  that  Ae 
lady's  family  would        " 
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'^  No  they  wouldn't,  ma'am/'  interrupted  Ralph,  hastily.  "  Don't 
think  it" 

^  If  I  am  to  understand  that ;"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  ^'  the  case 
wears  a  very  different  appearance." 

^  You  may  understand  it  then,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  and  inake 
your  arrangements  accordingly..  I  am  the  family,  ma'am— at  least,  I 
b^eve  I  am  the  only  relation  they  have,  and  I  think  it  right  that  you 
should  know  /  can't  support  them  in  their  extravagances.  How  long 
have  they  taken  these  lodgings  for  ?" 

"  Only  from  week  to  week,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Mrs. 
Nickleby  paid  the  first  week  in  advance." 

'^  Then  you  had.  hotter  get  them  out  at  the  end  of  it,"  said  Ralph. 
^  They  can't  do  hotter  than  go  hack  to  the  country,  ma'am ;  they  are 
in  everybody's  way  here." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  ruhhing  her  hands ;  "  if  Mrs. 
^kleby  took  the  apartments  without  the  means  of  paying  for  them, 
it  was  very  unhecoming  a  lady." 
^  Of  course  it  was,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph. 

"  And  naturally,"  continued  Miss  La  Creevy,  "  I  who  am  at  present 
— hem — an  unprotected  female,  cannot  afford  to  lose  hy  the  apart- 
ments." 

Of  course  you  can't,  ma'am,"  replied  Ralph. 
Though  at  the  same  time,"  added  Miss  La  Creevy  who  was  plainly 
wavering  between  her  good-nature  and  her  interest,  ^'  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  against  the  lady,  who  is  extremely  pleasant  and  affable, 
though,  poor  thing,  she  seems  terribly  low  in  her  spirits ;  nor  against 
the  young  people  either,  for  nicer,  or  better-behaved  young  people 
cannot  be." 

*^  Very  well,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  turning  to  the  door,  for  these 
encomiums  on  poverty  irritated  him ;  '*  I  have  done  my  duty,  and 
periiaps  more  than  I  ought :  of  course  nobody  will  thank  me  for  sa3dng 
what  I  have." 

^^  I  am  flfore  /  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  at  least.  Sir,"  said  Miss 
La  Creevy  in  a  gracious  manner.  *•*•  Would  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
look  at  a  few  specimens  of  my  portrait  painting  ?"  • 

"  You're  very  good,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  making  off  with 
gieat  ^peed ;  "  but  as  I  have  a  visit  to  pay  up  stairs,  and  my  time  is 
precious,  I  really  can't." 

^  At  any  other  time  when  you  are  passing,  I  shall  be  most  happy," 
said  Miss  La. Creevy.  ^'  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  take  a 
card  of  terms  with  you  ?     Thank  you — ^good  morning." 

^  Good  morning,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  shutting  the  door  abruptly 
after  him  to  prevent  any  further  conversation.  ^^  Now  for  my  sister- 
in-law.     Bah  r 

Climbing  up  another  perpendicular  flight,  composed  with  great 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  nothing  but  comer  stairs,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby 
stopped  to  take  breath  on  the  landing,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
handmaid,  whom  the  politeness  of  Miss  La  Creevy  had  despatched  to 
annoimee  him,  and  who  had   apparently  been  making  a  variety  of 
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unsoccessful  aitempte  since  their  last  internew,  to  wipe  her  dirty  hoe 
clean  upon  an  apron  much  dirtier. 

^  What  name  ?"  said  the  giri. 

"  Nicklehy,"  replied  Ralph. 

*^  Oh  1  Mrs.  NickMy,"  said  the  giri,  throwmg  open  ihe  door, 
«  here's  Mr,  Nickleby.* 

A  hAj  hi  deep  monreing  rose  as  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  entered,  hot 
appeared  incapable  of  advancing  to  meet  hhn,  and  leant  upon  the  arm 
of  a  slight  but  yery  beautiful  girl  of  about  «ev«nteen,  who  had  been 
lilting  hj  her.  A  yonth,  who  appeared  a  year  or  two  older,  stepped 
forward  and  saluted  Ralph  as  his  nnde. 

**  Oh,"  growled  Ralph,  with  an  iO^iavoured  £K)wn,  ^  yon  are 
Nicholas,  I  suppose?'* 

"  That  is  my  name,  Sir,"  replied  the  youth. 

*^  Put  my  hat  down,"  said  Ralph,  imperiously.  ^'  Well,  ma'am,  how 
-do  you  do  ?     Yon  must  bear  up  against  sorrow,  ma'am  ;  I  always  do" 

^^  Mine  was  no  common  loss !'  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  applying  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

**  It  was  no  'ttifcommon  lose,  ma'am,"  retnmed  Ralph,  ae  he  coolly 
Hnbvttoned  his  spencer.  ^  Hwibands  die  every  day,  ma'am,  and 
wives  too." 

^^  And  brothers  also,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas,  wkh  a  glanoe  of  indig- 
nation. 

^  Yes,  Sir,  and  puppies,  and  pag-4ogB  likewise,"  replied  his  uncle, 
taking  a  chair.  *^  You  didn't  mention  in  your  letter  what  my  brother's 
•oomplaiBt  was,  ma'am." 

^  The  doctors  could  attribute  it  to  no  particular  disease,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  shedding  tears.  '*•  We  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart." 

*^  Pooh !"  said  Ralph,  *•'  there's  no  such  thing.  I  can  understand  a 
man's  -dying  of  a  bi^en  neck,  or  fiuffsrit^  from  a  broken  ann,  or  a 
broken  head,  or  a  broken  leg,  or  a  broken  nose ;  but  a  broken  hearts— 
nonsense,  it's  the  cant  of  the  day.  If  a  man  can't  pay  his  debts,  he 
4ie6  of  a  breken  heart,  and  his  widow's  a  mait}^." 

'^  Some  people,  I  believe,  have  no  hearts  to  break,"  observed 
Nicholas,  quietty. 

**  How  old  u)  this  boy,  for  Grod's  sake  V  inquired  Ralph,  wheeling 
back  his  chair,  and  surveying  his  nephew  from  head  to  foot  with  m~ 
tease  scorn. 

^  Nicholas  is  very  nearly  nineteen,"  replied  the  widow. 

^^  Nineteen,  dkl"  said  Ralph,  *^and  what  do  you  mean  to  <U»  for 
yoar  bread.  Sir  T 

^  Not  to  live  upon  my  mother,"  replied  Nicholas,  his  heart  swelling 
as  he  spoke. 

^  You'd  have  Httle  enough  to  live  upon,  if  you  did,"  retorted  the 
uncle,  eyeing  him  ooirtemptaouflAy. 

^^  Whatever  it  be,"  said  Niclv^as,  flushed  with  anger,  ^^  I  shall  not 
look  to  you  to  make  it  more." 

^  Nicholas,  my  dear,  recollect  y^siniself,"  remonstrated  Mn.  NrekMy. 
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"  Dear  Nicholas,  pray,"  mged  the  young  lady. 

**'  Hold  jaar  tongae.  Sir,  said  Ralph.  ^  Upon  my  word  !  Fine 
beginnings,  Mrs.  Nickleby — fine  beginnings." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  made  no  other  reply  t£m  entreating  Nicholas  by  a 
gesiuie  to  keep  silent,  and  the  nnde  and  nephew  looked  at  each  other 
for  eome  seoonds  wiiiu>ut  speaking.  The  &ce  of  the  old  man  was  stem, 
faaid-festmred  and  forbidding ;  thai  of  the  young  one,  open,  handsome, 
ad  ingennons.  The  old  man's  ^e  was  keen  with  the  twinklingB  id 
araiice  and  cnnning ;  the  young  man's,  bright  with  the  light  of  intelli*- 
gence  and  spirit.  His  figme  was  somewhat  slight,  bi^  manly  and 
w^foimed ;  and  apart  firam  all  the  grace  of  youth  and  comeliness, 
there  was  an  emanation  from  the  warm  young  heart  in  his  look  and 
bearing  which  kept  the  old  man  down. 

However  [striking  such  a  contrast  as  this,  may  be  to  k>oken-an,  none 
ever  foeL  it  with  lialf  the  keenness  or  acutenees  of  perfectioti  with 
which  it  strikes  to  the  very  soul  of  him  whose  inferiority  it  marks.  It 
gaOed  Balph  to  tiie  heart  s  core,  and  he  hated  Nicholas  from  that  hour. 

The  mutual  inspection  was  at  length  brought  to  a  close  by  Ralph 
irithdiawingfais  eyes  with  a  great  s^ow  of  disdain,  and  calling  Nichoks 
**  a  boy.*  This  word  is  much  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  ^deriy 
gendemen  tdwards  their  juniors,  probacy  with  the  view  of  deluding 
society  into  the  belief  that  if  they  could  be  young  again,  they  wouldn't 
en  any  aeoount. 

Weil^  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  impatiently,  **the  creditors  have  ad- 
yon  tell  me,  and  therms  nothing  left  for  you  V 

^  Nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^  And  you  gpeai  what  little  money  you  had,  in  coming  all  the  way 
to  Z/mdon,  to  see  what  I  could  do  for  you  ?"  pursued  Ralph. 

^  I  hoped,"  faltered  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  that  you  might  have  an 
opportuBity  of  doing  something  for  yonr  brother's  children.  It  was 
lui  dying  wish  that  I  should  appeal  to  you  in  their  behalf." 

^  1  don't  know  how  it  is,*'  muttered  Ralph,  walking  up  and  down 
ibe  room,  ^  but  whenever  a  man  dies  without  any  property  of  his  own, 
lie  always  seems  to  think  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  other  people's. 
What  is  your  daughter  fit  for,  ma'am  ?" 

^  Kate  has  been  wdl  educa^)ed,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^  Tell  your 
ucle,  my  dear,  how  fax  you  went  in  French  and  extras." 

The  poor  girl  was  about  to  murmur  forth  something,  when  her  imcle 
itopped  her  very  nnoeremoniously. 

*^  We  Bsnst  try  and  get  you  apprenticed  at  some  boarding-school," 
aid  Ralph.  ^^  You  have  not  been  brought  up  too  deiicatdy  for  that,  I 
hopeT 

^  No,  indeed,  unde,"  replied  the  weeping  girl.  ^'  I  will  try  to  do 
ttTthmg  that  wiS  gain  me  a  home  and  bread. ' 

^  Wdl,  wdl,"  said  Ralph,  a  little  softened,  either  by  his  niece's 
iMauty  or  her  distress  (stretch  a  point,  and  say  the  latter).  ^^  You 
inost  try  it,  and  if  the  life  is  too  hard,  perhaps  dress-making  or 
tebonr-woik  wifl  come  lighter.  Have  you  ever  done  anything,  Sir  ?" 
'*     *     to  his  nephew.) 

c  2 
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"  No,"  replied  Nicholas,  bluntly. 

'^  No,  I  thought  not !"  said  Ralphs  *^  This  is  the  way  my  brother 
brought  up  his  children,  ma'am." 

^<  Nicholas  has  not  long  completed  such  education  as  his  poor  father 
conld  give  him,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  and  he  was  thinkingof— " 

^'  Of  making  something  of  him  some  day,"  said  Ralph.  *^  The  old 
story ;  always  thinking,-  and  neyer  doing.  If  my  brother  had  been  a 
man  of  activity  and  prudence,  he  might  have  left  you  a  rich  woman, 
ma'am :  and  if  he  had  turned  his  son  into  the  world,  as  my  father 
turned  me,  when  I  wasn't  as  old  as  that  boy  by  a  year  and  a  haLf,  he 
would  have  been  in  a  situation  to  help  you,  instead  of  being  a  burden 
upon  you,  and  increasing  your  distress.  My  brother  was  a  thoughtless, 
inconsiderate  man,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  nobody,  I  am  sure,  can  have 
better  reason  to  feel  that,  than  you." 

This  appeal  set  the  widow  upon  thinking  that  perhaps  she  might 
have  made  a  more  successful  venture  with  her  one  thousand  pounds, 
and  then  she  began  to  reflect  what  a  comfortable  sum  it  would  have 
been  just  then ;  which  dismal  thoughts  made  her  tears  flow  faster,  and 
in  the  excess  of  these  griefis  she  (being  a  well-meaning  woman  enough, 
but  rather  weak  withal)  fell  flrst  to  deploring  her  hard  fate,  and  then 
to  remarking,  with  many  sobs,  that  to  be  sure  she  had  b^en  a  slave  to 
poor  Nicholas,  and  had  often  told  him  she  might  have  married  better 
(as  indeed  she  had,  very  often),  and  that  she  never  knew  in  his  life-time 
how  the.  money  went,  but  that  if  he  had  confided  in  her  they  might 
all  have  been  better  off  that  day;  with  other  bitter  recollections 
common  to  most  married  ladies  either  during  their  coverture,  or  after- 
wards, or  at  both  periods.  Mrs.  Nickleby  concluded  by  lamenting 
that  the  dear  departed  had  never  deigned  to  profit  by  her  advice,  save  on 
one  occasion :  which  was  a  strictly  veracious  statement,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  only  acted  upon  it  once,  and  had  ruined  himself  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  heard  all  this  with  a  half  smile ;  and  when  the 
widow  had  finished,  quietly  took  up  the  subject  where  it  had  been  left 
before  the  above  outbreak. 

"  Are  you  willing  to  work.  Sir  ?"  he  inquired,  frowning  on  his 
nephew. 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  replied  Nicholas  haughtily. 

"  Then  see  here.  Sir,"  said  his  uncle.  "  This  caught  my  eye  tWs 
morning,  and  you  may  thank  your  stars  for  it." 

With  this  exordium,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  took  a  newspaper  from 
his  pocket,  and  after  unfolding  it,  and  looking  for  a  short  time  among 
the  advertisements,  read  as  follows. 

"  Education. — At  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers's  Academy,  Dotheboys 
Hall,  at  the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge  in 
Yorkshire.  Youth  are  boarded,  clothed,  booked,  furnished  with 
pocket-money,  provided  with  all  necessaries,  instructed  in  all  languages, 
living  and  dead,  mathematics,  orthography,  geometry,  astronomy,  tri- 
gonometry, the  use  of  the  globes,  idgebra,  smgle  stick  (if  required), 
writing,  arithmetic,  fortification,  and  every  other  branch  of  classical 
literature.     Terms,  twenty  guineas  per  annum.     No  extras,  no  vacar 
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tions,  and  diet  unparalleled.  Mr.  Sqaeeis  is  in  town,  and  attends  daily, 
from  one '  till  four,  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow  Hill.  N.B.  An 
able  assistant  wanted.  Annual  salary  £5.  A  Master  of  Arts  would 
be  prefened." 

**  There,"  said  Ralph,  folding  the  paper  again.  ^'  Let  him  get  that 
atnation,  and  his  fortune  is  made." 

^  But  he  18  not  a  Master  of  Arts,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

''  That,"  replied  Ralph,  ''  that,  I  think,  can  be  got  over." 

^  But  the  salary  is  so  small,  and  it  is  such  a  h>ng  way  off,  uncle  !'* 
fiJtoedKate. 

**"  Hush,  Klate  my  dear,"  interposed  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ''  your  uncle 
must  know  best." 

**  I  say,"  repeated  Ralph,  tartly,  ^'  let  him  get  that  situation, 
and  hi8  fortune  is  taiade.  If  he  don't  like  that,  let  him  "get  one  for 
himself.  Without  friends,  money,  recommendation,  or  knowledge  of 
business  of  any  kind,  let  him  find  honest  employment  in  London  which 
win  keep  him  in  shoe  leather,  and  I'll  give  him  a  thousand  pounds. 
At  least,"  said  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  checking  himself,  ^'  I  would  if  I 
bad  it." 

^  Poor  fellow !"  said  the  young  lady.  **■  Oh  !  uncle,  must  we  be 
separated  so  soon !" 

*^  Don't  teaze  your  uncle  with  questions  when  he  is  thinking  only  for 
our  good,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^^  Nicholas,  my  dear,  I  wish 
you  would  say  something." 

^  Yes,  mother,  yes,"  said  Nicholas,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent 
snd  absorbed  in  thought.  ^'  If  I  am  fortunate  enough  te  be  appointed 
to  this  post.  Sir,  for  which  I  am  so  imperfectly  qualified,  what  will 
become  of  those  I  leave  behind?" 

**•  Your  mother  and  sister.  Sir,"  replied  Ralph,  <'  will  be  provided  for 
in  that  case  (not  otherwise),  by  me,  and  placed  in  some  sphere  of  life 
in  which  they  will  be  able  to  be  independent.  That  will  be  my  imme- 
diate caie ;  they  will  not  remain  as  they  are,  one  week  after  your 
dqiartare,  I  vnll  undertake." 

^  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  starting  gaily  up,  and  wringing  his  uncle's 
hand,  ^^  I  am  ready  te  do  anything  you  wish  me.  Let  us  try  our 
fortune  with  Mr.  Squeers  at  once ;  he  can  but  refuse." 

**  He  won't  do  that,"  said  Ralph.  ^'  He  will  be  glad  to  have  you  on 
my  recommendation.  Make  yourself  of  use  to  him,  and  you'll  rise  to 
be  a  partner  in  the  establishment  in  no  time.  Bless  me,  only  think  ! 
if  be  were  te  die,  why  your  fortune's  made  at  once." 

'^  To  be  sure,  I  see  it  aU,"  said  poor  Nicholas,  delighted  with  a 
tJwmsand  visicMiary  ideas,  that  his  good  spirits  and  his  inexperience 
woe  conjuring  up  before  him.  ^^  Ur  suppose  some  young  nobleman 
wbo  is  being  educated  at  the  Hall,  were  te  take  a  fancy  to  me,  and  get 
km  &ther  to  appoint  me  his  travelling  tutor  when  he  left,  and  when 
we  come  back  from  the  continent,  procured  me  some  handsome  appoint- 
Bent.    Eh!  uncle?" 

•  ^  Ah,  to  be  sure !"  sneered  Ralph. 

^  And  who  knows,  but  when  he  came  to  see  me  when  I  was  settled 
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(ad  he  wtald  6f  covirae),  he  might  fkll  m  love  vith  Kate,  who  woalii 
be  keeping  my  house,  and — ^and — many  her,  eh  1  uncle?  Who  knows?" 

Who,  indeed  !"  snarled  Ralph. 

How  happy  we  should  be !"  cried  Nicholas  with  enthusiasm. 
*'  The  pain  of  parting  is  nothing  to  the  joy  of  meeting  again.  Kate 
will  be  a  beautiful  woman,  and  I  so  proud  to  hear  them  say  so,  and 
mother  so  happy  to  be  with  us  once  again,  and  all  these  sad  times  for- 
gotten, and—"  The  picture  was  too  bright  a  one  to  bear,  and  Nich<^, 
rairly  overpowered  by  it,  smiled  faintly,  and  burst  into  tears. 

This  simple  family,  bom  and  bred  in  retirement,  and  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  what  is  called  the  world — a  conventional  phrase  whieh, 
being  interpreted,  signifieth  all  the  rascals  in  it — ^mingled  their  tear» 
together  at  the  thought  of  their  first  separation ;  and,  this  first  gush 
of  feeling  over,  were  proceeding  to  dilate  with  all  the  buoyancy  of 
untried  hope  on  the  bright  prospects  befoxe  them,  when  Mr.  RaJph 
Nickkby  suggested,  that  if  they  lost  time,  some  more  fortunate  can- 
didate might  deprive  Nicholas  of  the  stepping-stone  to  fortune  whicb 
the  advertisement  pointed  out,  and  so  undermine  all  their  air-built 
castles.  This  timely  reminder  effectually  stopped  the  conversation^ 
and  Nicholas  having  carefoUy  copied  the  address  of  Mr.  Squeers,  the 
uncle  and  nephew  issued  forth  together  in  quest  of  that  accomplished 
gentkonan ;  Nichc^as  firmly  persuading  himself  that  he  had  done  his 
relative  great  injustice  in  diriiking  him  at  first  sight,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby 
being  at  some  pains  to  inform  her  daughter  that  she  was  sure  he  was  a- 
much  more  kindly  disposed  person  than  he  seemed,  which  Miss  Nickleby 
dutifully  remarked  he  might  very  easily  be. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  good  lady's  opinion  had  been  not  a  little  in- 
fluenced by  her  brother-in-law's  appeal  to  her  better  understanding 
and  his  implied  compliment  to  her  high  deserts ;  and  although  she  had 
dearly  loved  her  husband  and  still  doted  on  her  children,  he  had  struck 
80  successfully  on  one  of  those  little  jarring  chords  in  the  human 
heart  (Ralph  was  well  acquainted  with  its  worst  weaknesses,  though 
he  knew  nothing  of  its  best),  that  she  had  already  begun  seriously  to 
oonsider  herself  the  amiable  and  suffisring  victim  of  her  late  husband's 
inprudenoe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

nOHOLAS  AXD  HIS  UNCLJB  (tO  SECURE  THE  FORTUNE  WITHOUT  LOSS 
OP  Tima)  WAIT  UPON  MR.  WACKFORD  SC^UBBRS,  THE  TORBBHIBft 
0CHOOLMASTBR. 

Snow  Hili.  !  What  kind  of  place  can  the  quiet  town's-people  whi> 
see  the  words  emblaaK>ned  in  all  the  legibility  of  gilt  letters  and  dark 
shading  on  the  north-country  coaches,  take  Snow  Hill  to  be  ?  All 
people  nave  some  undefined  and  shadowy  notion  of  a  place  whose  name 
16  frequently  before  their  eyes  or  often  in  their  ears,  and  what  a  vast 


nmbcr  ef  laadom  ideas  theie  uusi  be  perpetually  fleftting  sboui,  ve* 
gudiDg  this  same  Snow  HUL  The  name  is  sueh  a  good  one,  ;  Si¥>w 
Uiil— Snow  Hill  too,  coupled  with  a  SanM;eii*8  Head :  pictuzing  to  ua 
by  a  double  aaaociatio&  of  ideas,  sometbiuff  atem  and  ruf  gcd.  A  bleak 
desolate  tract  of  country,  open  to  jHexcing  blasts  and  fierce  wintry 
storms — a  dark,  eold,  aad  gloomy  heath,  louely  by  day,  and  scarcely  to 
be  thought  of  by  honeet  folks  at  night — a  place  which  solitary  way- 
fiueiB  shun,  and  where  desperate  robbers  congregate ; — this,  or  somethii^ 
]ike  this,  we  imi^ine  must  be  the  prevalent  notion  of  Snow  Hiu 
01  those  remote  and  rustic  parts,  through  which  the  Saracen's  Head, 
like  some  grim  apparition,  rushes  each  day  and  night  with  mysterioua 
aad  fffaost-like  punctuality,  holding  its  swift  and  headlong  course  in  all 
«atEen,  «id  aeeoung  to  bid  defiance  to  the  very  elementa  tlMn- 
aelTes. 

Hie  reality  is  rather  different)  but  by  no  means  to  be  despised  not- 
withstanding. There,  ai  the  very  core  of  London,  in  the  heart  of  its 
bosineea  aad  animation,  in  the  midst  of  a  whirl  of  noise  and  motion : 
^'^'"^n^Tng  aa  it  were  the  giant  currents  of  life  that  flow  ceaselessly  on 
from  different  quarters,  and  meet  beneath  its  walls,  stands  Newgate  ; 
and  in  that  erowded  street  on  whidi  it  frowns  so  darkly-^mthin  a  few 
feet  of  the  squalid  tottering  houses — ^upon  the  very  spot  on  which  the 
nndeia  of  soup  and  fish  and  damaged  fruit  are  now  plying  their  tradea 
•^seoies  of  human  beings,  aoudst  a  roar  of  sounds  to  which  even  the^ 
tunmlt  of  a  great  city  is  aa  nothing,  four,  six,  or  eight  strong  men  at  a. 
time,  haTe  bMi  burned  violently  and  swiftly  from  m  world,  when  the 
•oene  haa  been  rendered  frightfril  with  excess  of  human  life ;  wh^t'curiouB 
eyes  haTe  glared  £rom  casement^  and  housetop,  and  wall  and  pillar,  and 
when,  in  the  mass  of  white  and  upturned  faces,  the  dying  wretch,  in  hia 
ail-comprebensiTe  look  of  agony,  has  met  not  one — not  one — that  bore 
the  impress  of  pity  or  compassion. 

Near  to  the  jail,  and  by  consequence  near  to  Smithfield  also,  and  the 
Compter  and  Uie  bustle  and  noise  of  ihe  city ;  and  just  on  that  parti- 
cular part  of  Snow  Hill  where  omnibus  horses  going  eastwards  seriously 
think  of  falling  down  on  purpose,  and  where  horses  in  hackney  cabrio- 
lets going  westwards  not  unfrequently  fall  by  accident,  is  the  coach* 
yard  of  the  Saracen's-Head  Inn,  its  portal  guarded  by  two  Saraoena* 
heads  and  shoulders,  which  it  was  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  ih» 
dwioe  spirits  of  this  metropolis  to  pull  down  at  night,  but  which  have- 
ibf  some  time  remained  in  undisturbed  tranquillity ;  possibly  because 
this  flpedes  of  humour  is  now  confined  to  Samt  James's  parish,  where 
door  knockers  are  prefened,  as  beiog  more  portable,  and  bell-wirea 
esteemed  as  convenient  tooth-pioks.  Whether  this  be  the  reason  or 
Bot,  there  they  are,  frowning  upon  you  fr<Hn  each  side  of  the  gateway, 
ttd  the  inn  itself^  garmshed  with  another  Soraeen  s  Head,  frowns  upon 
yoa  from  the  top  of  the  yard ;  while  from  the  door  of  the  hind  boot  of 
all  the  red  coaches  that  are  standing  therein,  there  glares  a  small  Saracen's 
Bead  with  a  t¥rin  expression  to  the  large  Saracen's  Heads  below,  so 
that  the  general  appearance  of  the  pile  is  of  the  Saracenio  order. 

When  you  walk  up  this  yard,  you  will  see  the  booking-<»ffice  on  your 
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lefty  and  the  tower  of  Saint  Sepulchre's  church  darting  abruptly  up 
into  the  sky  on  your  right,  and  a  gallery  of  bed-rooms  on  both  sides. 
Just  before  you,  you  will  observe  a  long  window  with  the  words 
**  coflee-room  "  legibly  painted  above  it ;  and  lookine  out  of  that  win- 
dow, you  would  have  seen  in  addition,  if  you  had  gone  at  the  right 
time,  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers  with  his  hands  in.  his  pockets. 

Mr.  Squeers's  appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  He  had  but  one 
eye,  and  the  popular  prejudice  runs  in  favour  of  two.  The  eye  he  had 
was  unquestionably  useful,  but  decidedly  not  ornamental,  being  of  a 
greenish  grey,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  fanlight  of  a  street  door. 
The  blank  side  of  his  face  was  much  wrinkled  and  puckered  up,  which 
gave  him  a  very  sinister  appearance,  especially  when  he  smiled,  at 
which  times  his  expression  bordered  closely  on  the  villanous.  His 
hair  was  very  flat  and  shiny,  save  at  the  ends,  where  it  was  brushed 
stiffly  up  from  a  low  protruding  forehead,  which  assorted  w^ell  with 
his  harsh  voice  and  coarse  manner.  He  was  about  two  or  three  and 
fifty,  and  a  trifle  below  the  middle  size ;  he  wore  a  white  neckerchief 
with  long  ends,  and  a  suit  of  scholastic  black,  but  his  coat  sleeves  being 
a  great  deal  too  long,  and  his  trousers  a  great  deal  too  short,  he  ap- 
peared ill  at  ease  in  his  clothes,  and  as  if  he  were  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  astonishment  at  finding  himself  so  respectable. 

Mr.  Squeers  was  standing  in  a  box  by  one  of  the  coffee-room  fire- 
places, fitted  with  one  such  table  as  is  usually  seen  in  coffee-rooms, 
and  two  of  extraordinary  shapes  and  dimensions  made  to  suit  the 
angles  of  the  partition.  In  a  comer  of  the  seat  was  a  very  small  deal 
trunk,  tied  round  with  a  scanty  piece  of  cord ;  and  on  the  trunk  was 
perched — ^his  lace-up  half-boots  and  corduroy  trowsers  dangling  in  the 
air — a  diminutive  boy,  with  his  shoulders  drawn  up  to  his  ears,  and  his 
hands  planted  on  his  knees,  who  glanced  timidly  at  the  schoolmaster 
firom  time  to  time  with  evident  dread  and  apprehension. 

^'  Half-past  three,*'  muttered  Mr.  Squeers,  turning  from  the  window, 
and  looking  sulkily  at  the  coffee-room  clock.  ^'  There  will  be  nobody 
here  to-day." 

Much  vexed  by  this  reflection,  Mr.  Squeers  looked  at  the  little  boy 
to  see  whether  he  was  doing  anything  he  could  beat  him  for :  xis  he 
happened  not  to  be  doing  anything  at  all,  he  merely  boxed  his  ears,  and 
told  him  not  to  do  it  again. 

"  At  Midsummer,"  muttered  Mr.  Squeers,  resuming  his  complaint,  '*  I 
took  down  ten  boys ;  ten  twentys — ^two  hundred  pound.  I  go  back 
at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  have  got  only  three — ^three 
oughts  an  ought — ^three  twos  six — sixty  pound.  What's  come  of  all 
the  boys  ?  wliat*s  parents  got  in  their  heads?  what  does  it  all  mean?" 

Here  the  little  boy  on  the  top  of  the  trunk  gave  a  violent  sneeze. 

"  Halloa,  Sir !  "  growled  the  schoolmaster,  turning  round.  "  What's 
that.  Sir  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  please  Sir,"  replied  the  little  boy. 

"  Nothing,  Sir !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Squeers. 

"  Please   Sir,  I  sneezed,"  rejoined  the  boy,  trembling  till  the  little 
.larunk  shook  under  him. 
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'  ""Oil !  flneoed^  did  you? "  retorted  Mr.  Sqdeei««  ''  Then  what  did 
jon  mj  ^nothing'  for.  Sir  ?  " 

In  defindt  of  a  better  answer  to  this  question,  the  little  boy  screwed 
a  ample  of  knuckles  into  each  of  his  eyes  and  began  to  cry,  wherefore 
Mr.  Squeers  knocked  him  off  the  trunk  with  a  blow  on  one  side  of 
iuB  &ce,  and  knocked  him  on  again  with  a  blow  on  the  other.  ^ 

"^  Wait  till  I  get  you  down  into  Yorkshire,  my  young  gentleman," 
ttid  Mr.  Squeeis,  ^^  and  then  111  give  you  the  rest,  will  you  hold 
that  noise.  Sir  ?  " 

^  Ye— ye — ^yes,"  sobbed  the  little  boy,  rubbing  his  face  very  hard 
with  the  Beggar's  Petition  in  printed  cidico. 

^  Then  do  so  at  once.  Sir,"  said  Squeers.     *'  Do  you  hear  ?  " 

As  this  admonition  was  accompanied  with  a  threatening  gesture,  and 
ottered  with  a  sayage  aspect,  the  little  boy  rubbed  lus  face  harder,  as  if 
to  ke^  the  tears  hack. ;  and,  beyond  alternately  sniffing  and  choking, 
gave  no  further  Tent  to  his  emotions. 

^  Mr.  Squeers,"  said  the  waiter,  looking  in  at  this  juncture ;  ^^  here's 
a  gentleman  asking  for  you  at  the  bar." 

^  Show  the  gentleman  in,  Richard,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  soft 
Toioe.  ^  Put  your  handkerchief  in  your  pocket,  you  little  scoundrel, 
or  111  murder  you  when  the  gentleman  goes." 

The  schoolmaster  bad  scarcely  uttered  these  words  in  a  fierce  whisper, 
when  the  stranger  entered.  Affecting  not  to  see  him,  Mr.  Squeers 
feiened  to  be  intent  upon  mending  a  pen,  and  o£fering  benevolent  advice 
to  his  youthful  pupil. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  "all  people  have  their  trials. 
This  early  trial  of  yours  that  is  fit  to  inake  your  little  heart  burst,  and 
your  very  eyes  come  out  of  your  head  with  crying,  what  is  it  ?  Nothing ; 
le»  than  nothing.  You  are  leaving  your  friends,  but  you  will  have  a 
fiither  in  me,  my  dear,  and  a  mother  in  Mrs.  Squeers.  At  the  delightful 
TiDage  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  where  youth  are 
boarded,  dothed,  booked,  washed,  fdniished  with  pocket-money,  pro- 
vided with  all  necesdaries — " 

^  It  tr  the  gentleman,"  observed  the  stranger,  stopping  the  schoohnas- 
ter  in  the  rehearsal  of  his  advertisement.     "  Mr.  Squeers,  I  believe,  Sir  ?  " 

^The  same.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  with  an  assumption  of  extreme 
raiprise. 

^  The  gentleman,"  said  the  stranger,  "  that  advertised  in  the  Times 
newspaper?" 

^^^  Morning  Post,  Chronicle,  Herald,  and  Advertiser,  regarding  the 
Academy  called  Dotheboys  Hall  at  the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys, 
near  Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,"  added  Mr.  Squeers.  "  You  come  on 
InsinesB,  Sir.  I  see  by  my  young  friends.  How  do  you  do,  my  little 
gentteman  ?  and  how  do  you  do,  Sir  ? "  With  this  salutation  Mr.  Squeers 
patted  the  heads  of  two  hollow-eyed,  small-boned  little  boys,  whom 
^  applicant  had  brought  with  him,  and  waited  for  further  communi- 


^  I  am  in  the  oil  and  colour  way.     My  name  is  Snaivley,  Sir,"  said 
tbe  stranger. 
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fiqneers  indined  lus  head  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  And  a  taan/kMy 
pretty  name,  too/* 

The  stranger  continued.  ^^  I  hare  been  thinlung,  Mr.  SqueerSy  of 
placing  my  two  boys  at  your  school." 

^^  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  so,  Sic,"  replied  Mr.  Squeen,  '^but  I  don't 
tiiink  you  could  possibly  do  a  better  thmg." 

^  Hem  ! "  said  the  other.  ^^  Twenty  pounds  per  annewum,  I  bclieYe, 
Mr.  Squeers  ?  " 

^^  Guineas,"  rejoined  the  schoolmaster,  with  a  persuasive  smile. 

^^Poonds  for  two,  I  think,  Mr.  Squeen,"  said  Mr.  Snawley 
solemnly. 

^^  I  don't  think  it  could  be  done.  Sir,"  replied  Squeers,  as  if  he 
had  never  considered  the  proposition  before.  ^^  Let  me  see ;  four  fives 
is  twenty,  double  that,  and  deduct  the—- well,  a  pound  dther  way  shall 
not. stand  betwixt  us.  You  nmst  recommend  me  to  your  ooninetioB, 
Sir,  and  make  it  up  that  way." 

^  They  are  not  great  eaters,"  said  Mr.  Snawley. 

"  Oh !  that  doesn't  matter  at  ail,"  replied  Squeers.  ''  We  don't 
consider  the  boysT  appetites  at  our  establishment."  This  was  strictly 
true ;  they  did  not. 

^^  Every  wholesome  luxury.  Sir,  HbtA  Yorkshire  can  afibrd,"  con-^ 
tinued  Squeers ;  ^^  every  beautiful  moral  that  Mrs.  Squeers  can  instil; 
every — ^in  short,  every  comfort  of  a  home  that  a  boy  could  wish  for,  will 
be  theirs,  Mr.  Snawley." 

^'  I  should  wish  their  morals  to  be  particularly  attended  to,"  said 
Mr.  Snawley. 

^  I  am  ^ad  of  that.  Sir,"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  drawing  himself 
up.     *'^  They  have  c(xne  to  the  right  shop  for  morals.  Sir." 

^^  You  are  a  moral  man  yourself^"  said  Mr.  Snawley. 

^^  I  rather  believe  I  am.  Sir,"  replied  Squeers. 

*^  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  you  are.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Snawley. 
'^  I  asked  one  of  your  references,  and  he  said  you  were  pious." 

^'  Well,  Sir,  I  hope  I  am  a  little  in  that  way,"  replied  Squeen. 

*^  I  hope  I  am  also,"  rejoined  the  other.  ^*-  Could  I  say  a  few  words 
with  you  in  the  next  box  ? " 

"  By  all  means,"  rejoined  Squeers,  with  a  grin.  *'  My  dovs,  wiU 
you  speak  to  your  new  playfellow  a  minute  or  two  ?  That  is  one  of 
my  boys.  Sir.     Belling  his  name  is,'— a  Taunton  boy  that.  Sir." 

^*'  Is  he,  indeed  ?"  rejoined  Mr.  Snawley,  looking  at  the  poor  little 
urchin  as  if  he  were  some  extraordinary  natural  curiosity. 

*'*'  He  goes  down  with  me  to-morrow.  Sir,"  said  Squeers.  ^^  That'^ 
his  luggage  that  he  is  sitting  upon  now.  Each  boy  is  required  to 
bring.  Sir,  two  suits  of  clothes,  six  shirts,  six  pair  of  stockings,  two 
nightcaps,  two  pocket-handkerchiefe,  two  pair  of  dioes,  two  hi^  and 
a  razor." 

^^  A  razor !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Snawley,  as  they  walked  into  the  next 
box.    "  What  for  ?" 

^^  To  shave  with,"  replied  Squeers,  in  a  slow  and  measured  tone. 

There  was  not  much  in  these  three  words,  but  there  must  have  beeb 
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nmeikuw  ib  the  nuDiier  in  which  ifaey  wer^  said,  to  sttrad  attention, 
for  the  s^oohuasteT  and  his  companion  looked  steadily  at  each  other 
fat  t  few  fleconds,  and  then  esohanged  a  veiy  meaning  smile.  Snawley 
WH  a  deek  flat-nosed  man,  dad  in  sombre  garments,  and  long  bladt 
m^era,  and  bearing  in  his  countenance  an  expression  of  much  morti- 
Bcatioii  and  sanctity,  so  that  his  smiling  without  any  obvious  reason  was 
the  more  remarkable. 

^  Up  to  what  age  do  you  keep  boys  at  your  school  then  ?"  he  asked 
ailo^ 

^  Just  as  long  as  their  friends  make  the  quarterly  payments  to  my 
igcnt  in  town,  or  until  such  time  as  they  run  away,"  replied  Squeers. 
"^  Let  us  understand  each  other ;  I  see  we  may  safdy  do  so.  What 
ue  tiiese  boys ;     aaitnral  chiMrenr?" 

"  No,"  rejoined  Snawley,  meeting  the  gaze  of  the  schoolmastei^s  one 
ffe,    **  They  an't." 

^  I  thought  they  might  be,"  said  Squeers,  oooUy.  ^^  We  ha^e  ft 
good  many  of  them ;  that  hcf/s  one." 

^  Him  in  the  next  box  V  said  Snawley. 

Squeers  nodded  in  the  affirmatiTe,  and  his  companion  took  another 
peep  at  the  little  boy  on  the  trunk,  and  turning  round  again,  looked 
»  if  he  were  quite  disappointed  to  see  him  so  much  like  other  boys, 
sod  said  he  should  hardly  have  thought  it. 

*^  He  is,"  cried  Squeers.  *'*'  But  about  these  boys  of  yours ;  you 
rated  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

"*•  Yes,"  replied  Snawley.  '^  Hie  hct  is,  I  am  not  their  father,  Mr. 
Sqeeos.     I'm  only  their  father-in-law." 

"^  Oh !  Is  that  it  ?"  said  the  schoolmaster.  ^^  That  explains  it  at 
<tt!e.  I  was  wondering  what  the  devil  you  were  going  to  send  them 
to  Yotkshire  for.     Ha !  ha !    Oh,  I  understand  now." 

^Yon  see  I  have  married  the  mother,"  pursued  Snawley;  ^^iVs 
cxpensiYe  keeping  boys  at  home,  and  as  she  has  a  little  money  in  her 
own  right,  I  am  alraid  (women  are- so  very  foolish,  Mr.  Squeers)  that 
^  might  be  led  to  squander  it  on  them,  which  would  be  their  ruin, 
foa  kaow.** 

^/aee,"  returned  Squeers,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  ehair,  and* 
Wiring  his  hand. 

"  And  this,"  resumed  Snawley,  '^  has  made  me  anxious  to  put  them 
^  8ome  school  a  good  distance  off,  where  theie  are  no  holidays— none 
<^  those  ill-judged  comings  home  twice  a  year  that  unsettle  children's 
iniDds  so— and  where  they  may  rough  it  a  Httle — you  comprehend  f 

'^  The  payments  regular,  and  no  questions  asked,"  said  Squeers,  nod- 
fag  his  head. 

^  Thai's  it,  exactly,"  rejoined  the  other.  ^'  Morals  strictly  attended 
^thoMph." 

"^  StTKOy,"  said  Squeers. 
,  ^  Not  too  much  writing  hcNDoe  allowed,  I  suppose  V  said  the  father- 
n-law,  hesitatmg. 

^  None,  exoept  a  c»ieular  at  Christmas,  to  say  that  they  never  were 
Bohappy^  and  hope  they  may  never  be  sent  for,"  rejoined  Squeers. 
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^'  Nothing  could  be  better,"  said  the  father-in-law^  rabbii^  his 
hands. 

^^  Then,  as  we  understand  each  other,"  said  Sqneers,  ^^  will  you 
allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  consider  me  a  highly  virtuous, 
exemplary,  and  well-conducted  man  in  private  life ;  and  whether,  as  a 
person  whose  business  it  is  to  take  charge  of  youth,  you  place  the 
strongest  confidence  in  my  unimpeachable  integrity,  liberality,  religious 
principles  and  ability  ?" 

^^  Certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  &ther-in-law,  reciprocating  the  school^ 
master's  grin. 

^'  Perhaps  you  won't  object  to  say  that,  if  I  make  you  a  reference  f* 

«'  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

^^  That's  your  sort,"  said  Sqneers,  taking  up  a  pen ;  **'  this  is  doing 
business,  and  that's  what  I  like." 

Having  entered  Mr.  Snawley's  address,  the  schoolmaster  had  next  to 
perform  the  still  more  agreeable  office  of  entering  the  receipt  of  the 
first  quarterns  payment  in  advance,  which  he  had  scarcely  completed, 
when  another  voice  was  heard  inquiring  for  Mr.  Sqneers. 

^^  Here  he  is,"  replied  the  schoohnaster  ;  *'*'  what  is  it  V 

^^  Only  a  matter  of  business,  Sir,"  said  Ralph  Nickleby,  presenting 
himself,  closely  followed  by  Nicholas.  ^^  There  was  an  advertisement 
of  yours  in  the  papers  this  morning  ?" 

"  There  was.  Sir.  This  way,  if  you  please,"  said  Sqneers,  who  had  by 
this  time  got  back  to  the  box  by  the  fire-place.  ^'  Won't  you  be  seated?" 

^^  Why,  I  think  I  will,"  replied  Ralph,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  table  before  him.  ^^  This  is  my 
nephew.  Sir,  Mr.  Nicholas  Nickleby." 

"  How  do  you  do.  Sir  ?"  said  Sqneers. 

Nicholas  bowed :  said  he  was  very  well,  and  seemed  very  much  asto- 
nished at  the  outward  appearance  of  the  proprietor  of  Dotheboys  Hall, 
as  indeed  he  was. 

^^  Perhaps  you  recollect  me  ?  "  said  Ralph,  looking  narrowly  at  the 
schoolmaster. 

''  You  paid  me  a  small  account  at  each  of  my  half-yearly  visits  to 
town,  for  some  years,  I  think,  Sir,"  replied  Sqneers. 

"  I  did,"  rejoined  Ralph. 

^*'  For  the  parents  of  a  boy  named  Dorker,  who  unfortunately—*" 

^«  — ^unfortunately  died  at  Dotheboys  Hall,"  said  Ralph,  finishing  the 
sentence. 

"  I  remember  very  well,  Sir,"  rejoined  Squeers.  **  Ah  !  Mrs. 
Sqneers,  Sir,  was  as  partial  to  that  lad  as  if  he  had  been  her  own ;  the 
attention.  Sir,  that  was  bestowed  upon  that  boy  in  his  illness— dry 
toijist  and  warm  tea  offered  him  every  night  and  morning  when^  he 
couldn*t  swallow  anything — a  candle  in  his  bed-room  on  the  very  night 
he  died — ^the  best  dictionary  sent  up  for  him  to  lay  his  head  upon.— 
I  don't,  reigret  it  though.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  r^ect  that  one 
did  one's  duty  by  him." 

Ralph  smiled  as  if  he  meant  anything  but  smiling,  and  looked  roand 
at  the  strangers  present. 
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"IlieBe  ajre  only  some  pupils  of  mine,"  said  Wackford  Squeers, 
pomtiiig  to  the  lil^e  boy  on  the  tnink  and  the  two  little  boys  on  the 
floor,  inio  had  been  staring  at  each  other  without  uttering  a  word,  and 
mithiiig  their  bodies  into  most  remarkable  contortions,  according  to  the 
eosiom  of  little  boys  when  they  first  become  acquainted.  ^^  This  gen- 
tlesnii.  Sir,  is  a  parent  who  is  kind  enough  to  compliment  me  upon 
the  eemise  of  education  adopted  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  which  is  situated, 
j^,  at  the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  youth  are  boarded,  clothed,  booked,  washed,  furnished 
witli  pocket-money *' 

^  Yesi  we  know  all  about  that,  Sir,"  interrupted  Ralph,  testily. 
^  lt*8  in  the  advertisement." 

^  You  are  very  right.  Sir ;  it  i^  in  the  advertisement,"  replied 
Sqnens. 

^  And  in  the  matter  of  fact  besides,"  interrupted  Mr.  Snawley.  '^  I 
fed  bound  to  assure  you,  Sir,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
o^MSoring  you,  that  I  consider  Mr.  Squeers  a  gentleman  highly  virtu- 
0Q§,  exemplary,  well-conducted,  and — " 

^  I  make  no  doubt  of  it.  Sir,"  interrupted  Ralph,  checking  the 
tonent  of  recommendation ;  ^'  no  doubt  of  it  at  all.  Suppose  we  come 
to  business?" 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Sir,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "  *  Never  postpone 
lioaness,*  is  the  very  first  lesson  we  instil  into  our  commercial  pupils. 
Haaker  BeUing,  my  dear,  always  remember  that ;  do  you  hear  V 

"•  Yes,  Sir,"  repeated  Master  BeUing. 

^  He  recollects  what  it  is,  does  he  ?"  said  Ralph. 

^  Tell  the  gentleman,"  said  Squeers. 

** '  Never,* "  repeated  Master  Belling. 

"  Very  geod,"  said  Squeers ;  "  go  on." 

"  Never, "  repeated  Master  Bellmg  again. 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  said  Squeers.     "  Yes." 

^  P,"  suggested  Nicholas,  good-naturedly. 

"  Perform — ^business !"  said  Master  Belling.  "  Never — ^perform—- 
bosmess!^ 

^^Yerywell,  Sir,"  said  Squeers,  darting  a  withering  look  at  the 
c^rit.  ^  You  and  I  will  perform  a  little  business  on  our  private 
^Kocmnt  bye  and  bye." 

^  And  just  now,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  we  had  better  transact  our  own, 
peAapa," 

^  If  yon  please,"  said  Squeers. 

^  Wdl,"  resumed  Ralph,  '^  it's  brief  enough  ;  soon  broached,  and  I 
liope  easily  concluded.  You  have  advertised  for  an  able  assistant, 
Sr?" 

'^  Precisely  so,"  said  Squeers. 

^  And  you  really  want  one  ?  " 

*^  Certainly,"  answered  Squeers. 

"Here  he  is,"  said  Ralph.  "My  nephew  Nicholas,  hot  from 
school,  with  everything  he  learnt  there,  fermenting  in  his  head,  and 
iKiUuiig  fermenting  in  his  pocket,  is  just  the  man  you  want." 
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I  am  ubaidy"  caid  Sqaeen,  perplexed  with  such  an  applicaikm  from 
A  youih  of  Nicholas*8  figure^  ^^  I  am  afraid  tiie  jooiig  man  won't  snit 


«' Yes,  he  will,'*  said  Bidph;  ''I  knowbeiter.  Don't  becaai  down. 
Sir ;  you  will  be  teaching  all  the  young  noblemen  in  Dotiieboya  Hall  in 
less  than  a  week's  time,  unless  this  gentleman  is  mom  ^wtinate  tfaan  I 
take  him  to  be." 

^'  I  fear.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas,  addressing  Mr.  Squeers,  ^  thai  yon 
object  to  my  youth,  and  my  not  being  a  Master  of  Arts  V 

^^  The  absence  of  a  college  degree  U  an  objection,"  replied  Squeexa, 
looking  as  grave  as  he  could,  and  oomideiably  pnzxled,  no  leas  by  the 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  the  nephew  and  the  worldly  maoKier 
of  the  uncle,  than  by  ^e  incompiehensible  allusion  to  the  young  noble- 
men under  his  tuition. 

''  Look  h^e.  Sir,"  said  Ralph ; ''  I'll  put  this  matter  in  its  tme  l%ht 
in  two  seconds." 

^^  If  you'll  have  the  goodness,"  rejoined  Squeers. 

^^  This  is  a  boy,  or  a  youth,  or  a  lad,  or  a  young  man,  or  a  hobblede- 
hoy. Of  whatever  yon  like  to  call  him,  of  eighteen  or  nioeteen,  or  there- 
abouts," said  Ralph. 

^^  That  I  see,"  observed  the  schoolmaster. 

^^  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Snawley,  thinking  it  aa  well  to  back  his  new 
£riend  ooca8i<Hially. 

"  His  &ther  is  dead,  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world,  has  no  re- 
sources whatever,  and  wants  something  to  do,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  I  recom- 
mend him  to  this  splendid  establishment  of  yours,  as  an  opening  which 
will  lead  him  to  fortune,  if  he  turns  it  to  proper  aooount.  Do  you  see 
that?" 

^'  Every  body  must  see  that,"  replied  Squeeis,  half  imitating  the 
sneer  with  which  the  old  gentleman  was  regarding  his  unconscious  relative. 

"  I  do,  of  course,"  said  Nicholas  eageriy. 

^^  He  does,  of  course,  you  observe,"  said  Ralph,  in  the  same  dry,  hard 
manner.  ^'  If  any  caprice  of  temper  should  induce  him  to  cast  aside 
this  golden  opportunity  before  he  has  brought  it  to  perfection,  I  con^- 
aider  myself  absolved  from  ext^iding  any  assistance  to  his  mother  and 
Mster.  Look  at  him,  and  think  of  the  use  he  may  be  to  you  in  half  a 
dozen  ways.  Now  the  question  is,  whether,  for  some  time  to  come  at 
all  events,  he  won't  serve  your  purpose  better  than  twenty  of  the  kind 
of  people  you  would  get  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Isn't  that  a 
question  for  consideration  ?  " 

^'  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Squeers,  answeriag  a  nod  of  Ralph's  head  with  a 
nod  of  his  own. 

"  Grood,"  rejoined  Ralph.     "  Let  me  have  two  words  with  you." 

The  two  words  were  had  apart,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  Mr. 
Wackford  Squeers  announced  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Nickleby  was  from 
that  moment  thoroughly  nominated  to,  and  mstalled  in,  the  office  of  first 
assistant-master  at  Dotheboys  Hall. 

'^  Your  uncle's  recommendation  has  done  it,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said 
Wackford  Squeers. 
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NidiolMyOTarjoTBdat  his  soooesB,  shook  Ins  nncle's  haadwvnily,  and 
could  hsTe  worshipped  Squeers  upon  the  spot. 

''  &is  SB  odd-looking  man,''  thought  Nicholas.  «« What  of  that  ? 
PiMwn  was  an  odd-lookmg  man,  and  so  was  Doctor  Johnsim ;  all  than 
iMMikwamis  are." 

'^  At  eiffht  o^dook  to-monow  mornings  Mr.  Niekleby,"  said  Sqnsen, 
**ihe  coaoi  abuts.  You  must  be  hOTe  tA  a  quarter  hefare,  as  we  take 
these  boya  with  us." 

^^Gertsdnly,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

^Aad  your  &re  down,  I  have  paid,"  growled  Ralph.  ^^So  joull 
bsTe  nothing  to  do  but  keep  youeelf  warm." 

Heie  was  another  instance  of  his  uncle's  generosity.  Nichoba  felt 
in  nexpected  kindneas  so  much,  that  he  could  scaic^  find  words  lo 
tiuBik  him  ;  mdeed,  he  had  not  fi>und  half  enoogfa,  when  they  too^ 
inve  of  the  schoohnaster  and  emerged  from  we  Saracen's  Head 
gateway. 

"  I  shall  be  here  ux  the  liioxning  to  see  you  fairiy  ofl^"  said  Ralph. 
""No  skulking!" 

""Thank  you.  Sir,"  replied  Nichoks;  ''I  nerer  shall  forget  this 


^Take  caio  yon  don't,"  replied  his  uncle.  '^  You  had  better  ad 
Inxne  now,  and  pack  up  what  you  hare  got  to  pack.  Do  you  think 
J9i  could  find  your  way  to  Golden  Square  first  ?" 

^.Certainly,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  I  can  easily  inquire." 

^  Leave  these  papers  with  my  clerk,  then,"  said  Ralph,  producing  a 
ttall  pasoel,  "^  and  tell  him  to  wait  till  I  come  home.** 

Nicholas  cheerfully  undertook  the  errand,  and  bidding  his  worthy 
■tie  an  aflfectionate  farewell,  which  that  warm-hearted  old  gentleman 
Kkaoidedged  by  a  growl,  hastened  away  to  execute  his  commission. 

He  ibund  Golden  Square  in  due  course ;  and  Mr.  Noggs,  who  had 
ite|iped  out  for  a  mimite  or  so  to  the  publio-*house,  was  opening  the 
w  with  a  latch-key  as  he  reached  the  steps. 

*^  What's  that  ?"  inquired  Nogvs,  pointing  to  the  paroeL 

^  FspeiB  £n»m  my  uncle,"  replied  Nichmas ;  ^  and  you  re  to  have 
As  goodness  to  wait  till  he  comes  home,  if  you  pkaae." 

"  Uncle  !"  cried  No^ffs. 

"  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Nicholas  in  explanation. 

^  Come  in,"  said  Newman. 

Without  another  word  he  led  Nicholas  into  the  passage,  and  thence 
into  the  official  pantry  at  the  end  of  it,  where  he  thrust  him  into  a 
diair,  and  mounting  upon  his  high  stool,  sat  with  his  arms  hanging 
straight  down  by  his  sides,  gazing  fixedly  upon  him  as  from  a  tower  of 
obeemtion. 

^  There  is  no  answer,"  said  Nicholas,  laying  the  parcel  on  a  table 
l^eside  him. 

Newman  said  nothing,  but  folding  his  arms,  and  thrusting  his  head 
forward  so  as  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  Nicholas's  foce,  scanned  his 
fcttures  closely. 
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^^  No  answer,"  said  Nicholas,  speaking  very  loud,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Newman  Noggs  was  deaf. 

Newman  placed  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  without  uttering  a 
jsyllable,  continued  the  same  close  scrutiny  of  his  companion's  fiioe. 

This  was  such  a  Tery  singular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  an  utter 
strancer,  and  his  appearance  was  so  extrem^y  peculiar,  that  Nicholas, 
who  had  a  sufficiently  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  could  not  refrain 
from  breaking  into  a  smile  as  he  inquired  whether  Mr.  Noggs  had  any 
commands  for  him. 

Noges  shook  his  head  and  sighed ;  upon  which  Nicholas  rose,  and 
remarking  that  he  required  no  re^  bade  him  good  morning. 

It  was  a  great  exertion  for  Newman  Noggs,  and  nobody  knows  to 
this  day  how  he  ever  came  to  make  it,  the  other  party  being  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  but  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  actually  said  out  loud, 
without  once  stopping,  that  if  the  young  gentleman  did  not  object  to 
tell,  he  should  like  to  know  what  his  uncle  was  going  to  do  for  him. 

Nicholas  had  not  the  least  objection  in  the  world,  but  on  the 
contrary  was  rather  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  on  the 
subject  which  occupied  his  thoughts ;  so  he  sat  down  again,  and  (his 
sanguine  imagination  warming  as  he  spoke)  entered  into  a  fervent  and 
glowing  description  of  all  the  honours  and  advantages  to  be  derived 
irom  his  appointment  at  that  seat  of  learning,  Dotheboys  Hall. 

^'  But,  what's  the  matter — are  you  ill?"  said  Nicholas,  suddenly 
breaking  off,  as  his  companion,  after  throwing  himself  into  a  variety  of 
uncouth  attitudes,  thrust  his  hands  under  the  stool  and  cracked  his 
finger-joints  as  if  he  were  snapping  all  the  bones  in  his  hands. 

Newman  Noggs  made  no  reply,  but  went  on  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  cracking  his  finger-joints,  smiling  horribly  all  the  time,  and  look- 
ing stedfastly  at  nothing,  out  of  the  tops  of  his  eyes,  in  a  most  ghastly 
manner. 

At  first  Nicholas  thought  the  mysterious  man  was  in  a  fit,  but  on 
further  consideration  decided  that  he  was  in  liquor,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances he  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  off  at  once.  He  looked  back 
when  he  had  got  the  street-door  open.  Newman  Noggs  was  still 
indulging  in  the  same  extraordinary  gestures,  and  the  cracking  of  his 
fingers  sounded  louder  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

nCHOLAS  STARTS  FOR   YORKSHIRE. OF    HIS   LEAYE-TAKINO    AND   HIS 

FELliOW-TRAVBLLERS,   AND   WHAT   BEFEL   THEM   ON  THE   ROAD. 

If  tears  dropped  into  a  trank  were  charms  to  preserve  its  owner  from 
flonow  and  misfortune,  Nicholas  Nickleby  would  have  commenced  his 
expedition  under  most  happj  auspices.  '  There  was  so  much  to  be  done, 
and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in,  so  many  kind  words  to  be  spoken,  and 
such  bitter  pain  in  the  hearts  in  which  they  rose  to  impede  their  utter- 
aDce,  that  the  little  preparations  for  his  journey  were  made  mournfully 
indeed;  A  hundred  things  which  the  anxious  care  of  his  mother  and 
sister  deemed  indispensable  for  his  comfort,  Nicholas  insisted  on  leaving 
behind,  as  they  might  prove  of  some  after  use,  or  might  be  convertible 
into  money  if  occasion  required.  A  hundred  a£Pectionate  contests  on 
SDch  points  as  these^  took  place  on  the  sad  night  which  preceded  his 
departure;  Imd,  as  the  termination  of  every  angerless  dispute  brought 
tfaem  nearer  and  nearer  to 'the  close  of  their  slight  preparations,  Kate 
grew  bti^^  and  busier,  and  wept  more  silently. 

The  box  was  jpacked  at  last,  and  then  there  came  supper,  with  some 
little  deHcacy  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  as  a  set-off  against  the 
fl^ense  of '  which,  Kate  and  her  mother  had  feigned  to  dine  when 
A'icbolas  was  out.  The  pwyr  lad  nearly  choked  himself  by  attempting 
to  partake  of  it,  and  almost  suffocated  himself  in  affecting -a  jest  or  two, 
and  forcing,  a  melancholy  laugh.  Thus  they  lingered  on-  till  the  hour 
of  separating  for  the  night  was  long  past :  and  then  they  found  that  they 
night  'as  wellhave  giveai  vent  W  their  real  feelings  before,  for  they  could 
not  suppress  theln,  do  what  they  would.  So  they  let  them  have  their 
vsy,  and  even  that  was  a  relief. 

Nicholas  slept  well- till  six  next  morning;  dreamed  of  home,  or  of 
what  was  home  onc^— no  Matter  which,  for  things  that  are  changed  or 
gone  will  come  back  as  they  used  to  be,-  thank  God,  in  sleep— and  rose 
quite  brisk  and  gay.  He  wrote  a  few  lines  in  pencil  to  say  the  good 
%e  which  he  was  afraid  to  pronounce  himself,  and  laying  them  with 
lalf  his  scanty  stock  of  money  at  his  sistei^s  door,  shouldered  his  box  and 
crept  softly  down  stairs.  * 

^  Is  Uiai  you,  Hannah  ?"  cried  a  voice  from  Miss  La  Creevy's  sitting- 
room,  whence  shone  the  light  of  a  feeble  candle. 

^  It  is  I,  Miss  La  Creevy,"  said  Nicholas,  putting  down  the  box  and 
Viokinff  in. 

^  mem  ns !"  exclaimed  Miss  La  Oreevy,  starting  and  putting  her 
^•■d  to  her  cnrl-papers ;  "  You're'' up  very  early,  Mr.  Nickleby." 

*^  So  are  yon,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^  If  8  the  fine  arts  that  brine  me  out  of  bed,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  returned 
tbe  lady.    ^  I'm  waiting  for  the  light  to  carry  out  an  idea." 
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Miss  La  Croevy  had  got  up  early  to  put  a  fiuicy  nose  into  a  miniature 
of  an  ugly  little  boy,  destined  for  his  grandmother  in  the  country,  who 
was  expected  to  bequeath  him  property  if  he  was  like  the  family. 

^^  To  carry  out  an  idea,"  repeated  Miss  La  Creevy ;  '^  and  that's  the 
great  convenience  of  living  in  a  thoroaghfiire  like  the  Strand.  When  I 
want  a  nose  or  an  eye  for  any  particular  sitter,  I  have  only  to  look  out 
of  window,  and  wait  till  I  get  one," 

^^  Doea  it  take  long  to  get  a  nose,  now  V  incpiixed  Nicholas,  smiling. 

^^  Why,  that  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  pattern,"  replied  Mit» 
Ja  Czeevy.  ^  Snubs  and  romans  are  fbsniMvl  enough,  and  thero  are 
flats  of  ail  sorts  and  sizes  when  there's  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall;  hat 
perfect  aquilines,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  scarce,  and  we  gsnAEaQy  use 
them  for  uniforms  or  public  chaiacters." 

^'  Lideed !"  said  NicholaB.  ^^  If  I  should  meet  with  any  in  my 
travels,  I'll  endeavour  to  sketch  them  for  you." 

^^  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  really  going  all  tbe  way  down 
into  Yorkshire  this  cold  winter's  weather,  Mr.  Nickleby  ?  "  said  Miss  La 
Creevy.     ^^  I  heard  something  of  it  last  night/' 

^^  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas.  '^  Needs  must,  you  know,  when 
somebody  drives.  Necessity  is  my  driver,  aad  that  is  only  another 
name  for  the  same  gentleman." 

^'  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  tiiat's  all  I  can  say,"  said  Miss  La 
Creevy ;  ^'  as  much  on  your  mother's  and  sister's  account  ae  on  youis. 
Your  sister  is  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  that  ia  an 
additional  reason  why  she  should  have  somebody  to  protect  her.  I 
persuaded  her  to  give  me  a  sitting  or  two,  for  the  street-door  caseu  Ah  1 
she'll  make  a  sweet  miniature."  As  Miss  La  Creevy  spoke,  she  held  up 
an  ivory  countenance  intersected  with  very  perceptible  sky-Une  veins, 
and  regarded  it  with  so  much  complacency,  tliat  Nicholas  quite  envied 
her. 

"  If  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  Kate  some  little  kind- 
ness," said  Nicholas,  presenting  his  hand,  ^'  I  thmk  you  wilL" 

'^  Depend  upon  that,"  said  uic  good-natured  miniature  painter ;  ^^  and 
God  bless  you,  Mr.  Nickleby ;  and  I  wish  you  well." 

It  was  very  little  that  Nicholas  knew  of  the  world,  but  he  guessed 
enough  about  its  ways  to  think,  that  if  he  gave  Miss  La  Creevy  one  little 
kiss,  perhaps  she  might  not  be  the  less  kindly  disposed  towaids  those 
he  was  leaving  behind.  So  he  gave  her  three  or  four  with  a  kind  of 
jocose  gallantry,  and  Miss  La  Creevy  evinced  no  ^eater  symptoms  of 
displeasure  than  declaring,  as  she  adjusted  her  yellow  turban,  that  she 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  couldn*t  have  believed  it  possible. 
Having  terminated  the  unexpected  interview  in  this  sataafaotory 
manner,  Nicholas  hastily  withdrew  himself  from  the  house.  By  the 
time  he  had  found  a  man  to  carry  his  box  it  was  only  seven  o'clock,  so 
he  walked  slowly  on,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  porter,  and  very  proba- 
bly with  not  half  as  light  a  heart  in  his  breast  as  the  man  had,  altiios^h 
he  had  no  waistcoat  to  cover  it  with,  aad  had  evidently,  from  the 
appearance  of  his  other  gacmenta,  been  s^peooding  the  night  in  a^sifeaUe, 
and  taking  his  breakfiist  at  a  pump. 
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Bi^pitdiiig  ¥ntk  no  small  cmionty  and  uiteBert  all  the  hmyr  piepasa- 
tioDs  for  the  ooming  day  which  every  street  and  almost  every  house 
dispkyed ;  and  thiiuuiig  now  and  tiben  that  it  seemed  rather  hard  that 
so  many  people  of  ail  ranks  and  stations  could  earn  a  livelihood  in 
LoBcbn,  and  that  he  ahonld  be  compelled  to  jonmey  so  fiur  m  seaorch  of 
«Be,  Nidiola8  speedily  airived  at  the  Saiaoen's  Head,  Snow  HilL  Hav- 
ing diflmisBed  his  attendant,  and  seen  the  box  safely  deposited  in  the 
coach-ofiiee,  he  looked  into  the  oolfee-room  in  search  of  Mt.  Sqoeen. 

He  finmd  that  learned  gentleman  sitting  at  breakfest,  with  the  three 
little  boys  before  noticed,  and  two  others  who  had  turned  up  by  some 
laeky  chance  since  the  interview  of  the  previous  day,  ranged  in  a  raw 
on  the  ei^poaite  seat.  Mr.  Squeers  had  before  him  a  small  measure  of 
coffiae,  a  plate  of  hot  toast,  and  a  cold  round  of  beef ;  but  he  was  at 
that  moment  intent  on  preparing  break&st  for  the  little  boys. 

^^  This  is  twopenn'orth  of  milk  is  it,  waiter  ? "  said  Mr.  Squeers, 
looking  d6wn  into  a  large  blue  mug,  and  slanting  it  gently  so  as  to  get 
ID  accurate  view  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  it. 

"  That's  twopenn  orth.  Sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

^  What  a  rare  article  milk  is,  to  be  sure,  in  London ! "  said  Mr. 
Sqoeers  with  a  sigh.  ^'  Just  fill  that  mug  up  with  lukewann  water, 
WiDiara,  wiU  you  ?  " 

'^To  the  wery  top,  Sir?"  inquired  the  waiter.  ^^  Why,  the  milk 
will  be  drownded." 

^  Never  you  mind  that,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers.  '^  Serve  it  right  tdr 
Wog  so  dcAr.  You  ordered  that  thick  bread  and  butter  for  three, 
idyou?" 

^  Coming  directiy.  Sir." 

*^  You  needn't  hurry  yourself,"  said  Squeers ;  ^  there's  plenty  of 
tiioe.  Conquer  your  passions,-  boys,  and  don  t  be  eager  after  vittles." 
^  he  uttered  this  moral  precept,  Mr.  Squeers  took  a  large  bite  out  of 
the  cold  beef,  and  recognised  Nicholas. 

"*  Sit  down,  Mr.  Niekleby,"  said  Squeers.  ^^  Here  we  are,  a  break- 
siting  yon  see." 

Nidiolaa  did  no^  see  that  anybody  was  breakfasting  except  Mr. 
^aeen ;  but  he  bowed  with  all  becoming  reverence,  and  looked  as 
cheerful  ae  he  could. 

*^0h!  that's  the  milk  and  water,  is  it,  William?"  said  Squeers. 
^  ^ery  good ;  don't  forget  the  bread  and  butter  presently." 

At  this  fresh  mention  of  the  bread  and  butter,  the  five  little  boys 
looked  very  eager,  and  followed  the  waiter  out  with  their  eyes ;  mean- 
while Mr.  Squeers  tasted  the  milk  and  water. 

*^  Ah !"  said  that  gentleman,  smacking  his  lips,  '^  here's  richness  ! 
Think  o£  the  many  beggars  and  orphans  in  the  streets  that  would  be 
|lad  of  this,  little  boys.  A  shocking  thing  hunger  is,  isn't  it^  Mr. 
NieUBhyr 

^  Very  shacking.  Sir,"  said  Nichoba. 

^^  When  I  say  number  one,"  pursued  Mr.  Squeers,  putting  the  mug 
befine  the  ehiHwfft,  ^  the  boy  on  the  left  hand  nearest  the  window  may 
tikea  diink  ;  and  whem  I  say  number- two  the  boy  next  him  will  go  in, 
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and  80  till  we  come  to  number  five,  which  is  the  last  boy.     Are  you 
ready  ?" 

^'  Yes,  Sir,"  cried  all  the  little  boys  with  great  eagerness. 

'^  That's  right,"  said  Squeers,  calmly  getting  on  with  his  breakfast ; 
*'  keep  ready  till  I  tell  you  to  begin.  Subdue  your  appetites,  my  dears, 
and  you've  conquered  human  natur.  This  is  the  way  we  inculcate 
strength  of  mind,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  turning  to 
Nicholas,  and  speaking  with  his  mouth  very  full  of  beef  and  toast. 

Nicholas  murmured  something — ^he  knew  not  what — in  reply,  and 
the  little  boys  dividing  their  gaze  between  the  mug,  the  bread  and  but- 
ter (which  had  by  this  time  arrived),  and  every  morsel  which  Mr. 
Squeers  took  into  his  mouth,  remained  with  strained  eyes  in  torments  of 
expectation. 

Thank  God  for  a  good  breakfast,"  said  Squeers  when  he  had  finished. 

Number  one  may  take  a  drink." 

Number  one  seized  the  mug  ravenously,  and  had  just  drunk  enough 
to  make  him  wish  for  more,  when  Mr.  Squeers  gave  the  signal  for 
number  two,  who  gave  up  at  the  same  interesting  moment  to  number 
three,  and  the  process  was  repeated  till  the  milk  and  water  terminated 
with  number  five. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  dividing  the  bread  and  butter 
for  three  into  as  many  portions  as  there  were  children,  ^^  you  had 
better  look  sharp  vnth  your  breakfast,  for  the  horn  will  blow  in  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  every  boy  leaves  off.*' 

Permission  being  thus  given  to  fall  to,  the  boys  began  to  eat  vora- 
ciously, and  in  desperate  haste,  while  the  schoolmaster  (who  w&s  in 
high  good  humour  after  his  meal)  picked  bis  teeth  with  a  fork  and 
looked  smilingly  on.     In  a  very  short  time  the  bom  was  heard. 

"  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  long,"  said  Squeers,  jumping  up  and  pro- 
ducing a  little  basket  from  under  the  seat ;  ^^  put  what  you  haven't 
had  time  to  eat,  in  here,  boys  !  You'll  want  it  on  the  road  !" 

Nicholas  was  considerably  startled  by  these  very  economical  arrange- 
ments, but  he  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon  them,  for  the  little  lx)ys  had 
to  be  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  their  boxes  had  to  be  brought 
out  and  put  in,  and  Mr.  Squeers's  luggage  was  to  be  seen  carefully 
deposited  in  the  boot,  and  all  these  offices  were  in  his  department.  He 
was  in  the  full  heat  and  bustle  of  concluding  these  operations,  when  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  accosted  him. 

"  Oh  !  here  you  are.  Sir  ?"  said  Ralph.  "  Here  are  your  mother  and 
sister,  Sir." 

"  Where  !"  cried  Nicholas,  looking  hastily  round. 

"  Here  !"  replied  his  uncle.  "  Having  too  much  money  and  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  it,  they  were  paving  a  hackney  coach  as  I  came 
up.  Sir."  "  * 

"  We  were  afraid  of  being  too  late  to  see  him  before  he  went  away 
from  us,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  embracing  her  son,  heedless  of  the  un- 
concerned lookers-on  in  the  coach-yard. 

"  Very  good,  ma'am,"  returned  Ralph,  "  you're  the  best  judge  of 
course.    I  merely  said  that  you  were  paying  a  hflokney  coach.    J  never 
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a  hackney  coach,  ma'am,  I  never  hire  one.  I  havVt  been  in  a 
hacknej  coach  of  my  own  hiring  for  thirty  years,  and  I  hope  I  shan't 
be  for  thirty  more,  if  I  live  as  long." 

"  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  if  I  had  not  seen  him,*  said 
Mis.  Nickleby.  ^^  Poor  dear  boy — going  away  without  his  br^fnst 
too,  because  he  feared  to  distress  us." 

^  Mighty  fine  certainly,"  said  Ralph,  with  great  testiness.  ^^  When 
I  fint  went  to  business,  ma'am,  I  took  a  penny  loaf  and  a  ha'porth  of 
milk  for  my  breakfast  as  I  walked  to  the  city  every  morning  ;*  what 
do  you  say  to  that,  ma'am  ?  Breakfast !  Pshaw  !" 

'^  Now,  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  coming  up  at  the  moment  button- 
ing his  great-coat ;  ^^  I  think  you'd  better  get  up  behind.  I'm  afraid 
of  one  of  them  boys  falling  ofi^  and  then  there's  twenty  pound  a  year 
gone." 

^^  Dear  Nicholas,"  whispered  Kate,  touching  her  brother's  arm, 
^  who  is  that  vulgar  man  ?" 

^'  Eh!"  growled  Ralph,  whose  quick  ears  had  caught  the  inquiry. 
"  Do  you  wish  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Squeers,  my  dear  ?"' 

^^  lliat  the  schoolmaster !  No,  uncle.  Oh,  no !"  replied  Kate^ 
shrinking  back. 

^  I'm  sure  I  heard  you  say  as  much,  my  dear,"  retorted  Ralph  in 
his  cold  sarcastic  mannen  ^^  Mr.  Squeers,  here's  my  niece,  Nicholas's 
aster?" 

""  Very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Miss,"  said  Squeers,  raising 
itt  hat  an  mch  or  two.  *•*■  I  wish  Mrs.  Squeers  took  gals,  and  we  had 
jw.  for  a  teacher.  I  don't  know  though  whether  she  mightn't  grow 
jealous  if  we  had.     Ha !  Ha !  Ha !" 

If  the  proprietor  of  Dotheboys  Hall  could  have  known  %hat  was 
pitting  in  his  assistant's  breast  at  that  moment,  he  would  have  disco- 
Teied  with  some  surprise,  that  he  was  as  near  being  soundly  pummelled 
^  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  Kate  Nickleby  having  a  quicker  per- 
ception of  her  brother's  emotions  led  him  gently  aside,  and  thus  pre* 
^tcd  Mr.  Squeers  from  being  impressed  with  the  fact  in  a  peculiarly 
<iisagreeable  manner. 

^'  My  dear  Nicholas,"  said  the  young  lady,  '^  who  is  this  man  ? 
What  kind  of  place  can  it  be  that  you  arc  going  to  ?" 

^  I  hardly  know,  Kate,"  replied  Nicholas,  pressing  his  sister's  hand^ 
^  I  suppose  the  Yorkshire  folks  are  rather  rough  and  uncultivated^ 
that's  alL" 

"^  But  this  person,"  urged  Kate. 

^  Is  my  employer,  or  master,  or  whatever  the  proper  name  may  be," 
leplied  Nicholas  quickly,  ^^  and  I  was  an  ass  to  take  his  coarseness  iU. 
They  are  looking  this  way,  and  it  is  time  I  was  in  my  place.  Bless 
yoa  love,  and  good  bye.  Mother ;  look  forward  to  our  meeting  again 
wme  day.  Uncle,  fEoewell  \  Thank  you  heartily  for  all  you  have  done 
and  all  you  mean  to  do.     Quite  ready.  Sir." 

With  these  hasty  adieux,  Nicholas  mounted  nimbly  to  his  seat,  and 
^ved  his.haad  as  gallantly  as  if  his  heart  went  with  it. 

At  this  moment  when  the  coachman  and  guard  were  comparing 
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notes  lor  the  last  time  before  starting,  on  the  subject  of  the  'way-biU ; 
when  porters  were  screwing  oat  the  hist  relnctont  sizpenoes,  itiiierHit 
newsmen  making  the  hist  offer  of  a  morning  paper,  and  the  hones  giv- 
ing the  last  inq)stient  rattle  to  their  harness,  NichoUs  felt  somebody 
pulling  sofkly  at  ius  leg.  He  lookod  down,  and  there  stood  Newman 
Noggs,  who  pushed  up  into  his  hand  n  dirty  letter. 

•*  What's  this  ?"  inquired  Nicholas. 

'^  Hush !"  rejoined  No^s,  pointing  to  Mr.  Ralph  NickMy,  wlis 
was  saying  a  few  earnest  words  to  SqueeiB  a  short  distance  off.  **  Take 
it.     Read  it     Nobody  knows.     That's  all." 
Stop  r  cried  Nicholas. 
No,"  xeplied  Noggs. 

Nicholas  cried  stop,  again,  but  Newman  Noggs  was  gone. 

A  minute's  bustle,  a  banging  of  the  coach  doors,  a  swaying  of  the 
vehicle  to  one  side,  as  the  heavy  coachman,  and  still  heavier  guard, 
climbed  into  their  scats ;  a  cry  of  all  right,  a  few  notes  from  the  horn, 
a  hasty  glance  of  two  sorrowful  ^es  below  and  the  hard  features  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Ntckleby — and  the  coach  was  gone  too,  and  rattling  over 
the  stones  of  Bmithfield. 

The  little  boys'  legs  being  too  short  to  admit  of  their  feet  vestmg 
upon  anything  as  they  sat,  and  the  little  boys'  bodies  being  oonse- 
quently  in  issminent  hazard  of  being  jerked  off  the  coach,  Nicholas  had 
enough  to  do  to  hold  them  on  :  and  between  the  manual  exertion  and 
the  mental  anxiety  att(sidant  upon  this  task,  he  was  not  a  little  rdieved 
vrhea  the  ooaeh  atoned  ai  the  Peacock  at  Islington.  He  was  still 
more  relieved  when  a  hearty-looking  gentleman,  with  a  very  good-^ 
humoured. face,  and  a  very  fresh  colour,  got  up  behind  aad  proposed  to 
take  the  otber  corner  of  the  seat. 

'^  If  we  put  some  of  these  youngsters  in  the  middle,"  said  the  new 
eomer,  ^  they'll  be  safer  in  case  of  tlieir  going  to  sleqp ;  eh  ?  " 

^  If  you'll  have  the  goodness.  Sir,"  replied  Squeers,  ^'  thatll  be  the 
very  thing.  Mr.  Nickleby,  take  three  of  them  boys  between  you  and 
the  gentleman.  Belling  and  the  youngest  Snawley  can  sit  l^etween  me 
and  the  guard.  Three  children,"  said  Squeers,  explaining  to  the  stranger, 
^  books  as  two." 

^^  I  have  not  the  least  objection  I  am  sure,"  said  the  firesh-ooloured 
gentleman ;  ^^  I  have  a  brother  who  wouldn't  object  to  book  his  six 
children  as  two  at  any  butcher's  or  baker's  in  the  kingdom,  I  dare  say. 
Far  from  it." 

^'  Six  children.  Sir ! "  exclaimed  Squeers. 
Yes,  and  all  boys,"  replied  the  stranger. 

Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  in  great  haste,  ^^  catch  hold  of  thai 
badiet.  Let  me  give  you  a  card.  Sir,  of  an  estabtishment  where  those 
six  boys  can  be  brought  up  in  an  enlightened,  liberal,  and  moral 
manner,  with  no  mistake  at  all  about  it,  for  twenty  guineas  a  year 
each — ^twenty  guineas.  Sir ;  or  I'd  take  all  the  boys  together  upon  a 
average  right  through,  and  say  a  hundred  pound  a  year  for  the  lot." 

^  Oh  !"  said  the  gentleman,  glancing  at  the  card,  ^^  Yon  are  the  Mr. 
Squeers  mentumed  here,  I  presume  ?  " 
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''Yes  I  am,  l^r,"  replied  ikte  woiihy  pedagocue ;  *'  Mr.  Waokfoid 
Sqneen  is  ray  name,  and  I'm  rery  ikr  from  being  ashamed  of  it. 
Hitm  aie  flome  of  my  boys^  8ir ;  lliat  s  one  of  mylusistants,  8ir — Mr. 
Niekleby,  a  gentleman's  son,  and  a  good  scholar,  matkemctical, 
cbMieal,  and  oommereial.  We  don't  do  things  by  halves  at  oar  shop. 
AH  nmiBier  of  learning  my  boys  take  down,  Sir  ;  the  expense  is  nevw 
tkonght  0^  and  they  get  paternal  treatment  and  washing  in." 

**  llpon  my  word,"  said  the  gentleman,  glancing  at  Nicholas  with  a 
kalf  smile,  and  a  m<»e  than  haif  expression  of  sorprise,  '^  these  ave 
sdraatages  indeed." 

^^  Yon  may  say  that.  Sir,"  rejoined  Sqneers,  thmsting  his  hands  into 
Ids  gieat-GOttt  pockets.  ^  The  most  nnexceptionable  references  are 
^Ten  and  required.  I  wouldn't  take  a  reference  with  any  boy  that 
was  not  responsible  lor  the  pajrment  of  five  pound  fiTe  a  quarter,  no, 
wt  if  yon  w^ent  down  on  your  knees,  and  asked  me  with  ttie  teais 
rannii^  down  your  face  to  do  it." 

**  Highly  considerate,"  said  the  passenger. 

*<  It's  my  great  aim  and  end  to  be  considerate,  Sir,"  rejoined  Sqneers. 
"  Soawley,  junior,  if  j<m  don't  leave  off  chattering  your  teeth,  and 
dnkii^  with  the  cold.  III  warm  you  with  a  severe  thrashing  in  about 
half  a  minute's  time." 

**  Sit  &st  here,  genehnen,"  said  the  guard  as  he  clambered  up. 
'  **  An  riffbt  behind  there,  Dick  ?  "  cried  the  coachman. 

*  All  right,"  was  the  reply.  "  Off  she  goes."  And  off  she  did  go, 
-4f  coaches  be  feminine— amiilst  a  loud  flourish  from  the  guard's  horn, 
ad  the  calm  approYal  of  all  the  judges  of  coaches  and  coach-horses 
angregated  at  the  Peacock,  but  more  especially  of  the  help^s,  who 
8to^  with  the  cloths  over  their  arms,  watching  the  coach  till  it  dis- 
appeared, and  then  lounged  admiringly  stablewu-ds,  bestowing  various 
gToff  encomiums  on  ^te  beauty  of  the  turn-out. 

When  tiie  guard  (who  was  a  stout  old  Yorkshireman)  had  blown 
himself  quite  out  of  breath,  he  put  the  horn  into  a  little  tunnel  of  a 
liMket  {astened  to  the  coach-side  for  the  purpose,  and  giving  himself  a 
plentifnl  shower  of  blows  on  the  chest  and  shoulders,  observed  it  was 
oneonnKm  ^cold,  after  which  he  demanded  of  every  person  separately 
wMiier  he  was  going  right  through,  and  if  not  whore  he  tteu  going. 
Satisfactory  replies  being  made  to  these  queries,  he  surmised  that  the 
ntds  were  pretty  heavy  arter  that  Ml  hist  night,  and  took  the  liberty 
of  aaking  whether  any  of  them  gentlemen  carried  a  snuff-box.  It  hap- 
peoing  that  nobody  did,  he  remarked  with  a  mysterious  air  that  he 
M  heard  a  medical  gentleman  as  went  down  to  Grantham  last  week 
9f  how  that  snuff-taking  was  bad  for  the  eyes ;  but  for  his  part  he 
W  nerwr  found  it  so,  and  what  he  said  was,  that  every  body  should 
^^A  as  tiiey  found.  Nobody  attempting  to  controvert  this  position, 
ke  took  a  small  brown  paper  parcel  out  of  his  hat,  and  putting  on  a 
pair  of  bora  spectacles  (the  vmtii^  being  crabbed)  read  the  direction 
hilf  a  doaen  tmes  over,  having  done  which  he  consigned  the  parc^ 
k>  its  old  place,  p«t  up  his  spectacles  again,  and  stared  at  every 
body  m  turn.     After  this,  he  took  another  blow  at  the  hom  by  WBf 
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of  refreshment,  and  having  now  exhausted  his  usual  topics  of  con- 
yersation  folded  his  arms  as  well  as  he  could  in  so  many  coats,  and 
falling  into  a  solemn  silence,  looked  carelessly  at  the  familiar  ohjects 
which  met  his  eye  on  every  side  as  the  coach  rolled  on;  the  only 
things  he  seemed  to  care  for,  being  horses  and  droves  of  cattle,  which 
he  scrutinised  with  a  critical  air  as  they  were  passed  upon  the 
road. 

The  weather  was  intensely  and  bitterly  cold ;  a  great  deal  of  snow 
fell  from  time  to  time,  and  the  wind  was  intolerably  keen.  Mr.  Squeers 
got  down  at  almost  every  stage — ^to  stretch  his  legs  as  he  said,  and  aa 
he  always  came  back  from  such  excursions  with  a  very  red  nose,  and 
composed  himself  to  sleep  directly,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  process.  The  little  pupils  having  becm 
stimulated  with  the  remains  of  their  breakfast,  and  further  invigorated 
by  sundry  small  sups  of  a  curious  cordial  carried  by  Mr.  Squeers, 
which  tasted  very  like  toast  and  water  put  into  a  brandy  bottle  by 
mistake,  went  to  sleep,  woke,  shivered,  and  cried,  as  their  feelings 
prompted.  Nicholas  and  the  good-tempered  man  found  so  many  things 
to  talk  about,  that  between  conversing  together,  and  cheering  up  the 
boys,  the  time  passed  with  them  as  rapidly  as  it  could,  under  such 
adverse  circumstances. 

So  the  day  wore  on.  At  Eton  Slocomb  there  was  a  good  coach 
dinner,  of  which  the  box,  the  four  front  outsides,  the  one  inside,  Nicholas, 
the  good-tempered  man,  and  Mr.  Squeers,  partook;  while  the  five 
little  boys  were  put  to  thaw  by  the  fire,  and  regaled  with  sand- 
wiches. A  stage  or  two  further  on,  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  a  great 
to-do  occasioned  by  the  taking  up  at  a  road-side  inn  of  a  very  fastidious 
lady  with  an  infinite  variety  of  cloaks  and  small  parcels,  who  loudly  la- 
mented for  the  behoof  of  the  outsides  the  non-arrival  of  her  own  carriage 
which  was  to  have  taken  her  on,  and  made  the  guard  solemnly  promise 
to  stop  every  green  chariot  he  saw  coming ;  which,  as  it  was  a  dark 
night  and  he  was  sitting  with  his  face  the  other  way,  that  officer  under- 
took, with  many  fervent  asseverations,  to  do.  Lastly,  the  fastidious 
lady,  finding  there  was  a  solitary  gentleman  inside,  had  a  small  lamp 
lighted  which  she  carried  in  her  reticule;  and  being  after  much 
trouble  shut  in,  the  horses  were  put  into  a  brisk  canter  and  the  coach 
was  once  more  in  rapid  motion. 

The  night  and  the  snow  came  on  together,  and  dismal  enough  they 
were.  There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  howling  of  the  wind  ; 
for  the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the  tread  of  the  horses'  feet  were  ren- 
dered inaudible  by  the  thick  coating  of  snow  which  covered  the  earth, 
and  was  fast  increasing  every  moment.  The  streets  of  Stamford  were 
deserted  as  they  passed  through  the  town,  and  its  old  churches  rose 
frowning  and  dark  from  the  whitened  ground.  Twenty  miles  further 
on,  two  of  the  front  outside  passengers  wisely  availing  themselves  of 
their  arrival  at  one  of  the  best  inns  in  England,  turned  m  for  the  night 
at  the  George  at  Grantham.  The  remainder  wrapped  themselves  more 
closely  in  their  coats  and  cloaks,  and  leaving  the  light  and  warmth  of 
the  town  behind  them,  pillowed  themselves  against  the  luggage  and  pre- 
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pued,  with  many  half-sappreased  moans,  again  to  encounter  the  piercing 
blast  which  swept  across  the  open  country. 

They  were  little  more  than  a  stage  out  of  Grantham,  or  about  half 
way  between  it  and  Newark,  when  Nicholas,  who  had  been  asleep  for 
a  short  time,  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  violent  jerk  which  nearly  threw 
him  from  his  seat.  Grasping  the  rail,  he  found  that  the  coach  had 
snsk  greatly  on  one  side,  though  it  was  still  dragged  forward  by  the 
horses ;  and  while — confiised  by  their  plunging  and  the  loud  screams  of 
the  lady  inside — ^he  hesitated  for  an  instant  whether  to  jump  off  or 
not,  the  vehicle  turned  easily  over,  and  relieved  hiiu  from  all  further 
uncertainty  by  flinging  him  into  the  road. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OS  WHICH  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  ACCIDENT  MENTIONED  IN  THE 
LAST  CHAPTER,  AFFORDS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  A  COUPLE  OF  OEN- 
TLEMEN    TO    TELL   STORIES   AGAINST   EACH   OTHER. 

^  Wo  ho  l"  cried  the  guard,  on  his  lees  in  a  minute,  and  running  to 
the  leaders'  heads.  *'*'  Is  there  ony  genelmen  there,  as  can  len  a  hand 
here?     Keep  quiet,  dang  ye.     Wo  ho !" 

^'  What's  the  matter?"  demanded  Nicholas,  looking  sleepily  up. 

*'  Mattber  mun,  matther  eneaf  for  one  neight,"  replied  the  guard ; 
''dang  the  wall-eyed  bay,  he's  gane  mad  wi'  glory  I  think,  carse 
t'oooich  is  over.  Here,  can't  ye  len  a  bond  ?  Dom  it,  I'd  ha'  dean  it 
if  all  my  boans  were  brokken." 

"  Here !"  cried  Nicholas,  staggering  to  his  feet,  "  I'm  ready.  I'm 
(mly  a  little  abroad,  that's  all." 

"  Hoold  'em  toight,"  cried  the  guard,  "  while  ar  coot  treaces. 
Hang  on  tiv  'em  sumhoo.  Weel  deame,  my  lad.  That's  it.  Let  'em 
goa  noo.     Dang  'em,  they'll  gang  whoam  fieust  eneaf." 

In  truth,  the  animals  were  no  sooner  released  than  they  trotted  back 
with  much  deliberation  to  the  stable  they  had  just  left,  which  was  dis- 
tant not  a  mile  behind. 

^*  Can  you  bio'  a  ham  ?"  asked  the  guard,  disengaging  one  of  the 
ooach-hunpa. 

^^  I  dare  say  I  can,"  replied  Nicholas. 

'^  Then  just  bio'  away  into  that  'un  as  lies  on  the  grund,  fit  to 
wakken  thedeead,  will'ee,"  said  the  man,  '^  while  I  stop  smu  o'  this  here 
sgnealing  inside.     Cumin',  cumin' ;  dean't  make  that  noise,  wooman." 

As  the  man  spoke  he  proceeded  to  wrench  open  the  uppermost  door  of 
the  coach,  while  Nicholas  seizing  the  horn,  awoke  the  echoes  far  and  wide 
with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  performances  on  that  instrument  ever 
heard  by  mortal  ears.  It  had  its  effect  however,  not  only  in  rousing 
nch  of  the  passengers  as  were  recovering  from  the  stunning  effects  of 
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their  lall,  but  in  smnmoniiig  aanstaiiee  to  Hmr  relief^  for  ^gkto  Reamed 
in  the  distance,  and  the  people  were  ahead y  aalir. 

In  &ot,  a  man  on  horsebadc  galloped  down  before  the  paaaengers 
were  well  oollected  together,  and  a  careful  investigation  being  hntitiited 
it  appeared  that  the  lady  inside  had  broken  her  lamp,  and  the  gentie- 
man  his  head ;  that  the  two  front  outsideB  had  escaped  with  black 
eyes,  the  box  with  a  bloody  noee,  the  coachman  with  a  eontosion  on  the 
temple,  Mr.  Sqneers  with  a  portmanteau  bruise  on  his  back,  and  the 
lemainin^  passengers  without  any  injury  at  all— thanks  to  ihe  soft- 
ness of  the  snow-4rift  in  which  they  had  been  oyertumed.  Hiese  facts 
were  no  sooner  thoroughly  ascertained  than  tlie  lady  gave  several  iwfi* 
cations  of  fainting,  but  being  forewarned  that  if  she  did,  she  must  be 
carried  on  some  gentleman's  shoulders  to  the  nearest  public-house,  she 
prudently  thought  better  of  it,  and  walked  back  with  the  rest. 

They  found  on  reaching  it,  that  it  was  a  lonely  place  with  no  very 
great  accommodation  in  the  way  of  apartments-— that  portion  of  its 
resources  being  all  comprised  in  one  public  room  with  a  sanded  floor, 
and  a  chair  or  two.  However,  a  large  faggot  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
coals  being  heaped  upon  the  fire,  the  appearance  of  things  was  not  long 
in  mending,  and  by  the  time  they  had  vrashed  off  all  efiaceable  marks 
of  the  late  accident,  tthe  room  was  warm  and  Hght,  which  was  a  most 
agreeable  exchange  for  the  cold  and  darkness  out  of  doors. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  insinuating  hims^  into  the 
warmest  comer,  •*  you  did  very  right  to  catch  hold  of  them  horses. 
I  should  have  done  it  myself  if  I  liad  come  to  in  time,  but  I  am  very 
glad  you  did  it.     You  did  it  very  well ;  very  well." 

*'  So  well,"  said  the  merry-faced  gentleman,  who  did  not  seem  to 
approve  very  much  of  the  patronising  tone  adopted  by  Squeers,  *  that 
if  they  had  not  been  firmly  checked  when  they  were,  you  would  most 
probably  have  had  no  brains  left  to  teach  with." 

This  remark  called  up  a  discourse  relative  to  the  promptitude  Nicho- 
las had  displayed,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  compliments  and 
commendations. 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  have  escaped,  of  course,"  observed  Squeers; 
**  every  man  is  glad  when  he  escapes  from  danger,  but  if  any  one  of 
my  charges  had  been  hurt — ^if  I  had  been  prevented  from  rostoring 
any  one  of  these  little  hoys  to  his  parents  whole  and  sound  as  I  recesvea 
him — what  would  have  been  my  feelings  ?  Why  the  wheel  artop  of 
my  head  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  it." 

"  Are  they  all  brothers.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  the  lady  who  had  carried  the 
*'  Davy"  or  safety-lamp. 

"  In  one  sense  they  are,  "ma'am,"  lepKed  Squeers,  diving  into  his 
great-coat  pocket  for  cards.  ^^  They  are  all  under  the  same  parental 
and  affectionate  treatment.  Mrs.  Squeers  and  myself  are  a  mc£bxT  and 
fiither  to  every  one  of  'em.  Mr.  Nickleby,  hand  the  lady  them  cards, 
and  offer  these  to  the  gentlemen.  Perhaps  they  might  know  trf  some 
parents  Hbnt  woiild  be  glad  to  avail  themsdves  of  the  establisfameDt." 

Expressing  himself  to  this  cflect,  Mr.  Squeers,  who  fest  no  oppor- 
tunity of  advertising  gratuitously,  placed  his  hands  upon  his  knees  «nd 
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Meed  at  the  pupils  with  as  mubh  benigniiy  as  he  could  possibly  afiect, 
wiiiie  Nksholas,  bhshing  with  shame,   handed  Toand  the  cards  as 


^  I  hope  you  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  the  overturn,  ma'am  V  said 
tbe  iBcrry-faced  gentleman  addressing  the  fastidious  lady,  as  tiiongfa  he 
«eie  chnftably  desiioiis  to  change  tbe  subject. 
^  ^  No  boitily  ncoB^BnieDee,"  replied  the  lady. 

"^  No  mental  inoonvenienoe,  I  hope  V 

**  The  subject  is  a  very  painful  one  to  my  feelings,  Sir,"  replied  Hie 
kdy  with  strong  emofcion ;  '^  and  I  beg  you,  as  a  gentleman,  not  to 
icier  to  it. 

^  Dear  nae,*  said  ihe  menry-&ood  gentleman,  looking  merrier  still,  *^  I 
tosKAf  mkended  to  ki<mire       " 

"  I  hope  no  inquiries  will  be  made,"  said  the  lady,  '^  or  I  shall  be 
Mnpellsd  to  throw  myself  on  the  protection  of  the  other  gentlemen. 
Landlord,  pray  direct  a  boy  to  keep  watch  outside  the  door — and  if  a 
gnen  ehaiiot  passes  in  the  direction  of  Grantham,  to  stop  it  instantly." 

The  people  of  the  house  were  evidently  overcome  by  this  request,  and 
niien  the  lady  charged  the  boy  to  remember,  as  a  means  of  identifying 
the  expected  green  chariot,  that  it  would  have  a  coadiman  with  a  gold- 
hoed  hat  on  the  box,  and  a  footman  most  probably  in  silk  stockings 
behind,  the  attentions  of  the  good  woman  of  tbe  inn  were  redoubled. 
£v«B  lAie  box-passenger  canght  the  infection,  and  growing  wonderfully 
fieferen^  immediately  inquired  whether  there  was  not  very  good 
society  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  which  tbe  lady  replied  yes,  there  was, 
in  a  manner  which  sufficiently  implied  that  she  moved  at  the  very  tip- 
top and  summit  of  it  all. 

^  As  the  guard  has  gone  on  horseback  to  Grantham  to  get  another 
coach,"  said  the  good-tempered  gentleman  when  they  had  been  all  sitting 
zraad  the  fire  for  some  time  in  silence,  *•'  and  as  he  must  be  gone  a 
cevple  of  hours  at  the  very  least,  I  propose  a  bowl  of  hot  punch, 
^'hat  say  you.  Sir  ?  " 

This  qiiestien  was  addressed  to  the  broken-headed  inside,  who  was  a 
iBsa  of  very  genteel  appearance,  dressed  in  mourning.  He  was  not 
put  Hie  middle  age,  but  his  hair  was  grey ;  it  seem^  to  have  been 
prematurely  tmmed  by  care  or  sorrow.  He  readily  acceded  to  the 
pvoposatl,  and  appeared  to  be  prepossessed  by  the  frank  good-nirture  of 
the  indiridiial  from  whom  it  emanated. 

lUs  latter  personage  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  ta^jster  when  the 
pQodi  mm  ready,  «nd  after  dispensing  it  all  round,  led  the  conversation 
^  the  anfciqintieis  of  York,  with  which  both  he  and  the  grey-haired  gen- 
^l^n  appeared  well  acquainted.  When  this  topic  flagged,  he  turned 
"^ith  a  sraiie  to  the  grey-headed  gentleman  and  asked  if  he  could  sing. 

*  1  cumot  indeed,"  replied  the  gentleman,  smiling  in  his  turn. 

^^Ifat's  a  pity,"  said  the  owner  of  the  good-humoured  couaten»ioe» 
^  h  tiioe  n^edy  here  who  can  sing  &  song  to  lighten  the  time  ?" 

The  paesengers  one  and  ali  protested  that  tiiey  could  not ;  that  they 
^^iM  they  could,  that  the^  ooaldn  t  remember  the  words  of  anythii^ 
without  the  book,  and  so  forth. 
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'^  Perhaps  the  lady  would  not  object,"  said  the  president  with  great 
;respect,  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.  ^^  Some  little  Italian  thing  out 
of  the  last  opera  brought  out  in  town,  would  be  most  acceptable  I  am 
sure." 

As  the  lady  condescended  to  make  no  reply,  but  tossed  her  head  con- 
temptuously, and  murmured  some  further  expression  of  surprise  re- 
garding the  absence  of  the  green  chariot,  one  or  two  voices  urged  upon 
the  president  himself  the  propriety  of  making  an  attempt  for  the  general 
benefit. 

^'  I  would  if  I  could,"  said  he  of  the  good-tempered  face ;  '^  for  I 
hold  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  people  who  are  strangers  to 
each  other  are  thrown  unexpectedly  together,  they  should  endeavour  to 
render  themselves  as  pleasant  for  the  joint  sake  of  the  little  community 
as  possible." 

^'  I  wish  the  'maxim  were  more  generally  acted  on  in  all  cases,"  said 
the  grey-headed  gentleman. 

'^  I'm  glad  to  near  it,"  returned  the  other.  ^'  Perhaps,  as  you  can't 
sing,  you'll  tell  us  a  story  ? " 

'*  Nay.     I  should  ask  you." 

"  After  you,  I  will,  with  pleasure." 

'^  Indeed  ! "  said  the  grey-haired  gentleman,  smiling.  ^'  Well,  let  it 
be  so.  I  fear  the  turn  of  my  thoughts  is  not  calculated  to  lighten  the 
time  you  must  pass  here ;  but  you  nave  brought  this  upon  yourselves, 
and  shall  judge.  We  were  speaking  of  York  Minster  just  now.  My 
story  shall  have  some  reference  to  it.     Let  us  call  it 
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After  a  murmur  of  approbation  from  the  other  passengers,  during 
which  the  fastidious  lady  drank  a  glass  of  punch  unobserv^,  the  grey- 
headed gentleman  thus  went  on : — 

'^  A  great  many  years  ago — for  the  fifteenth  century  was  scarce  two 
years  old  at  the  time,  and  King  Henry  the  Fourth  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  England — ^there  dwelt  in  the  ancient  city  of  York,  five  maiden  sisteis, 
the  subjects  of  my  tale. 

^^  These  five  sisters  were  all  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  eldest  was  in 
her  twenty-third  year,  the  second  a  year  younger,  the  third  a  year 
younger  than  the  second,  and  the  fourth  a  year  younger  than  the  third. 
They  were  tall  stately  figures,  with  dark  flashing  eyes  and  hair  of  jet; 
dignity  and  grace  were  in  their  every  movement,  and  the  fame  of  their 
great  beauty  had  spread  through  all  the  country  round. 

"  But  if  the  four  elder  sisters  were  lovely,  how  beautiful  was  the 
youngest,  a  fair  creature  of  sixteen !  The  blushing  tints  in  the  soft 
bloom  on  the  fruit,  or  the  delicate  painting  on  the  flower,  are  not  more 
exquisite  than  was  the  blendingof  the  rose  and  lily  in  her  gentle  fiace^ 
or  the  deep  blue  of  her  eye.  Tlie  vine  in  all  its  el^;ant  luxuriance  is 
not  more  graceful,  than  were  the  clusters  of  rich  brown  hair  that  sported 
around  her  brow. 
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"  If  we  all  had  hearts  like  those  which  heat  so  lightly  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  yonng  and  beautiful,  what  a  heaven  this  earth  would  be !  If, 
while  OUT  bodies  grew  old  and  withered,  our  hearts  could  but  retain  their 
lariy  jouth  ana  freshness,  of  what  avail  would  be  our  sorrows  and 
snfierings !  Bui  the  Mnt  image  of  Eden  which  is  stamped  upon  them 
ID  childhood,  ch^es  and  rubs  in  our  rough  struggles  with  the  world,  and 
soon  wean  away :  too  ofteok  to  leave  nothing  but  a  mournful  blank 
remaining 

'^  The  heart  of  this  fair  girl  bounded  with  joy  and  gladness.  Devoted 
attachment  to  her  sisters,  and  a  fervent  love  of  all  beautifiil  things  in 
Dtture,  were  its  pure  afiections.  Her  gleesome  voice  and  merry  laugh 
we!e  the  sweetest  music  of  their  home.  She  was  its  very  light  and 
lak.  The  brightest  flowers  in  the  garden  were  reared  by  her;  the 
caged  iMrds  sang  when  they  heard  her  voice,  and  pined  when  they 
flffised  its  sweetness.  Alice,  dear  Alice ;  what  living  thing  within  the 
sphoe  of  her  gentle  witchery,  could  fail  to  love  her  ! 

^You  may  seek  in  vain,  now,  for  the  spot  on  which  these  sisters 
fived,  for  their  very  names  have  passed  away,  and  dusty  antiquaries 
teH  of  them  as  of  a  fable.  But  they  dwelt  in  an  old  wooden  house — 
old  even  in  those  days — with  overhanging  gables  and  balconies  of 
niddy-carved  oak,  which  stood  within  a  pleasant  orchard,  and  was 
nmnmd^  by  a  rough  stone  wall,  whence  a  stout  archer  might  have 
vii^ed  an  arrow  to  Saint  Mary's  abbey.  The  old  abbey  flourished 
ibeii,  tfnd  the  five  sisters  living  on  its  fair  domains,  paid  yearly  dues  to 
^  black  monks  of  Saint  Benedict,  to  which  fraternity  it  belonged. 

'^It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  morning  in  the  pleasant  time  of  summer 
T&m  one  of  these  black  monks  emerged  from  the  abbey  portal,  and 
knt  his  steps  towards  the  house  of  the  fair  sisters.  Heaven  above  was 
1^  and  c»rth  beneath  was  green ;  the  river  glistened  like  a  path  of 
^ummds  -  in  the  sun,  the  birds  poured  forth  their  songs  from  the 
slndy  trees,  the  lark  soared  high  above  the  weaving  com,  and  the  deep 
Ina  of  insects  Allied  the  air.  Everything  looked  gay  and  smiling; 
^  the  holy  man  walked  gloomily  on,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground.  The  beauty  of  the  earth  is  but  a  brebth,  and  man  is  but  a 
tbdow.     What  sympathy  should  a  holy  preacher  have  with  either  ? 

^  With  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  then,  or  only  raised  enough  to 
pRTent  his  stumbling  over  such  obstacles  as  lay  in  his  way,  the 
idigious  man  moved  slowly  forward  until  he  reached  a  small  postern  in 
the  wall  of  the  sisters'  orchard,  through  which  he  passed,  closing  it 
behind  him.  The  noise  of  soft  voices  in  conversation  and  of  merry 
]>a^ter  fell  upon  his  ear  ere  he  had  advanced  many  paces;  and 
^vsKBg  his  eyes  higher  than  was  his  humble  wont,  he  descried,  at  no 
Snat  distance,  the  Ave  sisters  seated  on  the  grass,  with  Alice  in  the 
ccBtie,  all  busily  plying  their  customary  task  of  embroidering. 

^ '  Save  you,  hh  daughters,'  said  the  friar ;  and  fair  in  truth  they 
^'cie.  Even  a  monk  mi^t  have  loved  them  as  choice  master-pieces  of 
Hit  Makei's  hand. 

^  The  sisteis  saluted  the  holy  man  with  becoming  reverence,  and  the 
^^^  motioned  him  to  a  mossy  seat  beside  them.     But  the  good  friar 
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iboak  hk  head,  and  bumped  bimself  dowA  on  a  vefry  hiid  atene,-^^ 
wfaichy  no  doubt,  appnymg  angek  were  gratified* 

*'  *'  Ye  were  meny  dangfaieBB^'  said  tbe  moak. 

<«  ^  You  know  bow  light  of  heari  sweet  Alice  is,'  replied  the  eldest 
aisteffy  passing  ber  fingen  thfou^  &e  tiesaes  of  the  smiling  giri. 

*'*'  ^  And  what  joj  and  cheemilnesa  it  wakes  np  within  us,  to  see  all 
nature  beaming  in  iMrightneas  and  sunshine^  &iher,'  added  Aliee,  Uosh- 
ing  beneath  the  stem  look  of  the  recluse. 

^  The  monk  answered  not,  save  'by  a  grave  indiaatis*  oi  the  head, 
and  the  sisters  pursued  their  lask  in  silence. 

^^  ^  Still  wasting  the  precious  hours,'  said  the  monk  at  length,  tmaang 
to  the  eldest  sister  as  he  spoke,  ^  still  wasting  the  precious  hours  on 
this  vain  triflii^.  Alas,  alas  1  that  the  few  bubbles  on  the  surface  of 
eternity — all  that  Heaven  wills  we  should  see  of  that  dark  deq^  stream 
•^--should  be  so  lightly  scattered ! ' 

^^  ^  Father,'  urged  tlie  maiden,  pausing,  as  did  each  of  the  others,  in 
her  busy  task,  *•  We  have  prayed  at  matins,  our  daily  alms  have  been 
distributed  at  the  gate,  the  sick  peasants  have  been  tended,-— all  our 
morning  tasks  have  been  performed.  I  hope  our  occupation  is  a 
blameless  one  ? ' 

^^  ^  See  here,'  said  the  friar,  taking  the  frame  from  her  hand,  ^  an 
intricate  winding  of  gaudy  colours  without  purpose  or  object,  unless  it 
be  that  one  day  it  is  d^ined  for  some  vain  ornament,  to  minister  to 
the  pride  of  your  frail  and  giddy  sex.  Day  after  day  has  been 
employed  upon  this  senseless  tii^k,  and  yet  it  is  not  half  accomplished. 
The  shade  of  each  departed  day  falls  upon  our  graves,  and  the  worm 
exults  as  he  beholds  it,  to  know  that  we  are  hastening  thither. 
Daughters,  is  there  no  better  way  to  pass  the  fleeting  hours  ? 

^^  The  four  elder  sisters  cast  down  their  eyes  as  if  abashed  by  the 
holy  man's  reproo!^  but  Alice  raised  hers^  and  bent  them  mildly  on 
the  friar. 

^  Our  dear  mother,'  said  the  maiden ;  ^  Heaven  rest  her  aeuL' 
*'  Amen  !'  cried  the  Friar  in  a  deep  voice. 

^  Our  dear  mother!'  faltered  the  fair  Alice,  ^was  living  when 
these  long  tasks  began,  and  bade  us,  when  she  should  be  no  more, 
ply  them  in  all  discretion  and  cheerfulness  in  our  leisure  hours :  she 
said  that  if  in  harmless  mirth  and  maidenly  pursuits  we  passed  those 
hours  together,  they  would  prove  the  happiest  and  most  peaceful  of 
our  lives,  and  that  if  in  later  times  we  went  forth  into  the  world,  and 
mingled  with  its  cares  and  trials — if,  allured  by  its  temptations  and 
dazzled  by  its  glitter,  we  ever  forgot  that  love  and  duty  which  should 
bind  in  holy  ties  the  children  of  one  loved  parent — a  glance  at  the  old 
work  of  our  common  girlhood  would  awaken  good  thoughts  of  by-gone 
days,  and  soften  our  hearts  to  aflection  and  lo¥e.' 

^^  ^  Alice  speaks  truly,  father,'  said  the  elder  sister,  somewhat  proudly. 
And  so  saying  she  resumed  her  work,  as  did  the  otltoz8» 

*•*•  It  was  a  kind  of  sampler  of  large  size,  that  each  sister  had  be- 
fore  her ;  the  device  was  of  a  complex  and  intricate  description,  and 
t^e  pattern  and  colours  of  all  five  were  the  same.    The  aistefs  bent 
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nfiefaOf  aver  thnc  yteAy  and  ihe  monk  restiiig  hk  cbtn  vpoa  his 
unds,  looked  fisom  oma  to  tiie  othei:  in  mknee. 

^  ^How  muck  better^*  be  said  at  lengtb,  '  to  diun  all  such  thoughts 
aad  fhiarm^  and  ia  the  peaceful  ahelter  of  the  church  davote  jour  bvea 
to  Heaven  1  InbDcy^  ckOdhood,  the  prime  <^  lifie,  and  old  agon  withes 
IS  npidlj  aa  thej  cmwd  upoa  each  other..  Think  how  bumaa  duat 
rolb  onirazd  to  ^  tomb,  and  taming  your  faces  steadily  towards  thai  . 
gad,  avoid  tke  cloud  which  takes  its  rise  among  the  pleasarea  of  the 
wadd  and  cheats  the  senses  of  theur  votaries.     The  veil,  dangbteciy  the 

^  ^  Xever^  aisterBy'  cried.  Alice.  ^  Barter  not  the  light  and  air  of 
keavea,  and  the  fireshness  of  earth  and  all  the  beautiful  things  which 
breathe  upoa  it,  for  the  cold  cloister  and  the  cell.  Natnre's  own 
Ueninga  are  the  proper  goods  of  life,  and  we  may  share  them  sinlessly 
together.  To  die  is  our  heavy  portion,  but,  oh,  let  us  die  with  life  about 
ns;  when  our  cold  hearts  cease  to  beat,  let  warm  hearts  be  beaiinff  near; 
let  oQx  last  look  be  upon  the  bounds  which  God  has  set  to  his  own 
lidgfat  skies,  and  not  on  stone  walls  and  bars  of  iron.  Dear  sisters,  let 
us  live  and  die,  if  you  list,  in  this  green  garden's  compass ;  only  shun 
tbe  gloom  and  sadnffls  of  a  cloister,  and  we  shall  be  happy.' 

^  The  tears  fell  &st  from  thi^  nuuden  s  eyes  as  she  eloaed  her  impas- 
flooed  appeal^  and  hid  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  her  sister. 

'*  ^  Take  comfort,  AHce,'  said  the  eldest,  kissing  her  £ur  fwehead. 
^  The  veil  shall  never  cast  its  shadow  on  thy  young  brow.  How  say 
]•!,  sisters  ?  For  yourselves  you  speak,  and  not  for  Alice,  or  for  me.' 

**The  sisters,  aa  with  one  accord,  cried  that  their  lot  was  cast 
tiiptber,  and  that  there  were  dwellings  for  peace  and  virtue  beycttd 
tie  convent's  walls. 

"^  *"  Father,'  said  the  eldest  lady,  rising  with  dignity,  ^  you  hear 
ou  final  resolve.  The  same  pious  care  which  enriched  the  abbey  of 
Saint  >Iary,  and  left  us,  orphans,  to  its  holy  guardianship,  directed 
^  DO  constraint  should  be  imposed  upon  our  inclinations,  but  that 
ve  should  be  free  to  live  according  to  our  choice.  Let  us  hear  no 
iBoie  of  this,  we  pray  you.  Sisters,  it  is  nearly  noon.  Let  us  take 
sbeiter  un^  evening !'  With  a  reverence  to  the  Friar,  the  lady  rose 
>ai  walked  towards  the  house  hand  in  hand  with  Alice;  and  the 
other  sisters  followed. 

""  The  holy  man,  who  had  often  urged  the  same  point  before,  but 
had  never  met  with  so  direct  a  repulse,  walked  some  little  distance  be~ 
U,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  earth,  and  his  lips  moving  at  if  in 
payer.  As  the  sisters  reached  the  porch,  he  quickened  his  pace  and 
called  upon  them  to  stop. 

^  ^  Stay,'  said  the  monk,  raising  his  right  hand  in  the  air,  and  direct- 
^  an  angry  glance  by  turns  at  Alice  and  the  eldest  sister,  *■  Stay,  and 
heat  from  me  what  these  leoollections-  are,  which  you  would  dierish 
fhoTe  eternity,  and  awaken — ^if  in  mercy  they  slumbered — ^by  means  of 
^  toys,  ^e  memory  of  earthly  things  is  charged  in  aft^  life  with 
bittec  diaappointmenty  affliction,  and  d^h  ;  with  dreary  change  and 
vaating  sorrow.     The  time  wiU  ono  day  come  when  a  glanee  aSthose 
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tmmeaning  baubles  shall  tear  open  deep  wounds  in  the  hearts  of  some 
among  you,  and  strike  to  your  inmost  souls.  When  that  hour  arrive»^ 
and,  mark  me,  come  it  will — ^tum  from  the  world  to  which  you  clung, 
to  the  refuge  which  you  ^umed.  Find  me  the  cell  which  shall  oe 
colder  than  the  fire  of  mortals  grows  when  dimmed  by  calamity  and 
trial,  and  there  weep  for  the  dreams  of  youth.  These  things  are  Hca- 
Ten's  will,  not  mine,'  said  the  friar,  subduing  his  Toice  as  he  looked 
round  upon  the  shrinking  girls.  '  The  Virgin's  blessing  be  upon  you, 
daughters ! ' 

^^  With  these  words  he  disappeared  through  the  postern,  and  the 
sisters  hastening  into  the  house  were  seen  no  more  that  day. 

^^  But  nature  will  smile  though  priests  may  frown,  and  next  day 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  on  the  next,  and  the  next  again.  And  in 
the  morning's  glare  and  the  evening's  soft  repose,  the  five  sisters  still 
walked,  or  worked,  or  beguiled  the  time  by  cheerful  conversation  in 
their  quiet  orchard. 

**•  Time  passed  away  as  a  tale  that  is  told ;  faster  indeed  than 
many  tales  that  are  told,  of  which  number  I  fear  this  may  be  one. 
The  house  of  the  five  sisters  stood  where  it  did,  and  the  same  trees  cast 
their  pleasant  shade  upon  the  orchard  grass.  The  sisters  too  were  there, 
and  lovely  as  at  first,  but  a  change  had  come  over  their  dwelling. 
Sometimes  there  was  the  clash  of  armour,  and  the  gleaming  of  the 
moon  on  caps  of  steel,  and  at  others  jaded  coursers  were  spurred  up  to 
the  gate,  and  a  female  form  glided  hurriedly  forth  as  if  eaeer  to  demand 
tidings  of  the  weary  messenger.  A  goodly  train  of  kni^ts  and  ladies 
lodged  one  night  within  the  abbey  walls,  and  next  day  lode  away  with 
two  of  the  fair  sisters  among  them.  Then  horsemen  began  to  come 
less  frequently,  and  seemed  to  bring  bad  tidings  when  they  did,  and  at 
length  they  ceased  to  come  at  all,  and  foot-sore  peasants  slunk  to  the 
gate  after  sunset  and  did  their  errand  there  by  stealth.  Onoe  a  vassal 
was  despatched  in  haste  to  the  abbey  at  dead  of  night,  and  when 
morning  came  there  were  sounds  of  woe  and  wailing  in  the  sisters' 
house ;  and  after  this  a  mournful  silence  fell  upon  it,  and  knight  or 
lady,  horse  or  armour,  was  seen  about  it  no  more. 

*'*'  There  was  a  sullen  darkness  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  had  gone 
angrily  down,  tinting  the  dull  clouds  with  the  last  traces  of  his  wrath, 
when  the  same  black  monk  walked  slowly  on  with  folded  anns,  within 
a  stone's-throw  of  the  abbey.  A  blight  had  fallen  on  the  trees  and 
shrubs ;  and  the  wind  at  len^h  beginnmg  to  break  the  unnatural  still- 
ness that  had  prevailed  all  day,  sighed  heavily  from  time  to  time,  as 
though  foretelling  in  grief  the  ravages  of  the  coming  storm.  The  bat 
skimmed  in  fantastic  flights  through  the  heavy  air,  and  the  ground  was 
alive  with  crawling  things,  whose  instinct  brought  them  forui  to  swell 
and  fiitten  in  the  rain. 

**  No  longer  were  the  friar's  eyes  directed  to  the  earth ;  they  were 
cast  abroad,  and  roamed  from  point  to  point,  as  if  the  gloom  and  deso* 
lation  of  the  scene  found  a  quick  response  in  his  own  bmom.  Again  he 
paused  near  the  sisters'  house,  and  again  he  entered  by  the  postern. 

*'  But  not  again  did  his  ear  encounter  the  sound  of  lau^teiv  or  his 
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eftB  t&A  npon  the  beautiful  figures  of  the  five  sisters.  All  was  silent 
aikl  deserted.  The  boughs  of  the  trees  were  bent  and  broken,  and  the 
gnas  had  grown  long  and  rank.  No  light  feet  had  pressed  it  for  many, 
many,  a  day. 

^  With  the  indifierence  or  abstraction  of  one  well  accustomed  to  the 
change,  the  monk  glided  into  the  house,  and  entered  a  low,  dark  room. 
Four  sisters  sat  there.  Their  black  garments  made  their  pale  faces 
whiter  still,  and  time  and  sorrow  had  worked  deep  ravages.  They  were 
stately  yet ;  but  the  flush  and  pride  of  beauty  were  gone. 

^  And  Alice— where  was  she  ?     In  heaven. 

^  The  monk— even  the  monk— could  bear  with  some  grief  here ;  for  it 
waa  hne  since  these  sisters  had  met,  and  there  were  ftirrows  in  their 
Uaached  faces  which  years  could  never  plough.  He  took  his  seat  in 
alenoe,  and  motioned  them  to  continue  their  speech. 

^^ '  They  are  here,  sisters,*  said  the  elder  lady  in  a  trembling  voice. 
^  I  have  never  borne  to  look  upon  them  since,  and  now  I  blame  myself 
fiv  my  weakness.  What  is  ther^  in  her  memory  that  we  shoidd  dread  ? 
To  call  up  our  old  days  shall  be  a  solemn  pleasure  yet.' 

^Sbe  glanced  at  the  monk  as  she  spoke,  and,  opening  a  cabinet, 
brought  forth  the  five  frames  of  work,  completed  long  before.  Her 
fltep  was  firm,  but  her  hand  trembled  as  she  produced  the  last  one ;  and 
when  the  feelings  of  the  other  sisters  gushed  forth  at  sight  of  it,  her 
pmt-up  tears  made  way,  and  she  sobbed  '  Grod  bless  her ! 

^  The  monk  rose  and  advanced  towards  them.  *  It  was  ahnoet  the 
Wt  thing  she  touched  in  health,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

^*'  It  was,'  cried  the  elder  lady,  weeping  .bitterly. 

^  The  monk  turned  to  the  second  sister. 

^  ^The  gallant  youth  who  looked  into  thine  eyes,  and  hung  upon  thy 
^  breath  when  first  he  saw  thee  intent  upon  this  pastime,  lies  buried 
OD  %  plain  whereof  the  turf  is  red  with  blood.  Rusty  fragments  of 
snnoor  once  brightly  burnished,  lie  rotting  on  the  ground,  and  are  as 
iUe  distingnishable  for  his,  as  are  the  bones  that  crumble  in  the 
Dooldr 

""  The  lady  groaned  and  wrung  her  hands. 

^  ^  The  policy  (of  courts,'  he  continued,  turning  to  the  two  other 
nten,  <  drew  ye  firom  your  peaceful  home  to  scenes  of  revelry  and 
ipleiidour.  Tba  same  policy,  and  the  restless  ambition  of  proud  and 
fey  men,  have  sent  ye  back,  widowed  maidens,  and  humbled  out- 
CMls.    Do  I  speak  truly  ?• 

"  The  sobs  of  tiie  two  sisters  were  their  only  reply. 

'^  *  There  is  little  need,'  said  the  monk,  with  a  meaning  look,  ^  to 
^itker4iway  the  time  in  gewgaws  which  shall  raise  up  the  pale  ghosts 
^  hopes  c^  early  years.  Bury  them,  heap  penance  and  mortification 
^  their  heads,  keep  them  down,  and  let  the  convent  be  their  grave !' 

*^  The  sisters  asked  for  three  days  to  deliberate,  and  felt  that  night 
**  thou^  the  veil  were  indeed  the  fitting  shroud  for  their  dead  joys. 
oQt  mominff  came  again,  and  though  the  boughs  of  the  orchard  trees 
^jooped  and  ran  wild  iipon  the  ground,  it  was  the  same  orchard  still; 
^  gnsB  waa  ooacse  and  high,  but  there  was  yet  the  qpoi  on  which 
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thef  liad  00  often  flat  together  w/hcB.  change  aad  aorrow  wane  hai, 
There  was  .every  walk  and  noek  which  Alice  had  made  glad,  and  in  the 
minsier  nave  was  oae  flat  etone  beneath  which  she  dept  in  penoe^ 

^^  And  could  they,  remembering  how  her  young  heart  had  aickened 
at  the  thought  of  doieteEed  waUa»  look  upon  her  grave  in  garbs  vvhich 
would  chill  the  very  ashes  within  it  ?  Could  they  bow  down  in  prayoc, 
^od  when  all  HeaYtHi  turned  to  hear  them  bong  the  dsrk  shade  of 
sadness  on  one  ai^gel  s  iuce  1  No. 

'^  They  sent  abroad  to  artists  1^  great  oelabrity  in  those  tknea,  and 
having  obtained  the  church's  sanction  to  their  work  of  j»ety,  caused  to 
he  executed  in  five  large  compartments  of  richly  stained  glass  a  leuthfiil 
copy  of  their  old  embroidery  work.  These  were  fitted  into  a  large  win« 
dow  until  that  time  bare  of  ornament,  aad  when  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
as  she  had  so  well  loved  to  see  it,  the  &miliar  patterns  wese  lefledbed  in 
their  original  oolours,  and  throwing  a  stream  of  brilliant  Hgbt  upon  the 
pavement,  fell  warmly  on  the  name  of  Slice* 

^'  For  many  hours  in  every  day  the  sisters  paced  slowly  up  and 
down  the  nave,  or  knelt  by  the  sicU  of  the  flat  broad  stone.  Only 
tiuree  were  seen  in  the  customary  place  alter  many  years,  then  but 
two,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  but  one  solitary  female  bent  with 
age.  At  length  she  came  no  more,  and  the  stone  bore  ^ve  plain 
Christian  names. 

^'  That  stone  has  worn  away  and  been  replaced  by  others,  and  many 
genecatioDs  have  come  and  gone  smoe  then.  Time  has  softened  down 
the  oolours,  but  the  same  stream  of  Hght  still  falls  upcm  the  forgotten 
tomb,  of  which  no  trace  remains ;  and  to  this  day  the  stranger  is  shown 
in  York  cathedral  an  old  window  called  The  Five  Asters." 


^'  That's  a  meUmcholy  tale,"  said  the  m«Ty-£BU}ed  gentkmaan,  empty'- 
inghis  glass. 

''It  IS  a  tale  of  life,  and  life  is  made  up  of  such  sorrows,"  returned 
the  other,  courteously,  but  in  a  grave  and  sad  tone  of  voice. 

''  There  are  shades  in  all  good  pictures,  but  there  are  lights  too,  if  we 
choose  to  contemplate  them,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  menj  face. 
^'  The  youngest  sister  in  your  tale  was  always  light-hearted." 

''  And  died  early,"  said  the  other,  gently. 

''  She  would  have  died  earlier,  perhaps,  had  she  been  less  hajj^y," 
siud  the  first  speaker,  with  much  feeling.  ''  Do  you  think  ihe  sisteis 
who  loved  her  so  well,  would  have  grieved  the  leas  if  her  life  had  been 
one  of  gloom  and  sadness  ?  If  anything  oould  soothe  the  first  sharp 
pain  of  a  heavy  los^  it  would  be— vrith  me— the  reflection,  that  those 
I  mourned,  by  being  innocently  happy  here,  and  loving  all  about  them) 
had  pi^ared  themselves  for  a  purer  and  happier  w<n:ld.  The  son  does 
not  shine  upon  this  fair  eardi  to  meet  frowning  eyes,  d^end  upon  tL 

"  I  beheve  you  are  right,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had  told  the  story. 

*'  Beliore !"  retorted  the  other,  ''  can  anybody  doubt  it  ?  Take  any 
suhjeot  of  sorrowful  regret^  and  see  vnth  how  mudb  of  pfeasnie  ji  is 
associated.    The  recollection  of  past  pleasure  magr  become 

*'  It  does,"  inteiposed  the  other. 


^  WfXi;  it  dMK.  To  remfloiber  ha|ipine«  wlAsk  eaimot  be  nit»x«l 
kpai,  but  of  a  Mftened  kM.  Our  leoolleottonB  we  vnfbrtimat^y 
nmgied  with  niMoh  diat  we  deplove,  «&d  witdi  matty  actiou  wbiob  we 
MMy  SBpedt ;  etill  in  the  meet  chequered  life  I  fkaalj  think  there 
are  so  many  little  fays  of  sanshnie  te  hxk  back  upon,  tlMtt  I  do  net 
believe  any  meital  (uniees  he  had  put  himeelf  wi4iho«t  the  pale  of  hope) 
voild  d^iberateiy  dvaiH  a  goUet  of  the  waten  of  Letke,  if  he  had  it  i:a 
ks  pokier/' 

**  PoMfftdy  yon  are  correct  in  t^at  belief,"  said  the  grey-haired  gen- 
tknm  after  a  abort  reieetion.     *'  I  ani  inclined  to  thi&  you  are." 

«"  Why,  then,"  replied  the  other,  «'  the  good  in  thia  state  of  exiet- 
«Dce  pfepondetates  orer  the  bad,  let  mnoalled  ^tlosophers  teU  xu  what 
they  wiU.  if  oiir  afiectiouB  be  tried^  onr  affections  are  our  oonsolatten 
and  comfett ;  and  menEioiy,  b6wever  sad,  is  the  best  and  purest  link 
between  this  workt  and  a  better. 

**  But  coaae ;  I'll  tell  yoa  a  stoty  of  another  kind." 

After  a  very  brief  sileaoe  the  raeny-faoed  eentleman  sent  round  the 
poAeh,  and  glancing  sfily  at  the  CutidionB  lady,  who  seemed  despe- 
nMy  apprelMnsive  that  he  was  going  to  relate  something  improper, 
began 

THE  BARON  OP  GROGZWIO. 

*^The  Baron  Von  Ko^dwethoot,  of  Grogzwig  in  Gennany,  was  sb 
ftdy  a  yonng  baron  as  yon  wonld  wish  to  see.  I  meednt  say  that  he 
IM  in  a  on^le,  becwne  that's  of  course ;  neither  need  I  say  that  he 
ived  in  an  old  castle,  for  what  German  baron  ever  fived  in  a  new 
<ae?  Tliete  were  many  strange  circumstances  connected  with  this 
^^seiaMe  bailding,  among  which  not  the  least  startling  and  mysterious 
'voe,  that  when  the  wind  blew,  it  rambled  in  the  chimneys^  or  even 
bowled  among  l^e  trees  in  the  neighbouring  forest ;  and  that  when  the 
noon  shone,  she  found  her  way  through  certain  small  loopholes  in  the 
waU,  and  actually  made  some  parts  of  the  wide  halls  and  caUeries 
<piite  light,  while  she  left  others  m  gloomy  shadow.  I  believe  Uiat  one 
of  the  ham's  ancestors,  being  short  of  money,  had  inserted  a  dagger  in 
^  gentleman  who  called  one  night  to  ask  his  way,  and  it  wti9  supposed 
that  these  mincnlotts  occurrences  took  place  in  consequence.  And  yet 
I  hardly  know  how  that  could  have  been,  either,  because  the  baimi's 
ancestor,  who  was  an  amiable  man,  felt  very  sorry  afterwards  for 
^▼ine  been  so  rash,  and  laying  Tidenit  hands  upon  a  quantity  of  stone 
>Qd  tmiber  which  belonged  to  a  weaker  baron,  built  a  chapel  as  an 
*pokgy,  and  so  took  a  receipt  from  Heaven  in  full  of  all  demands. 

^  Talking  of  the  baron's  ancestor  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  barotl's  gresrt^ 
cbims  to  respect  on  the  score  of  his  pedigree.  I  am  afrmd  to  say,  I  am 
"^  how  many  aacestots  the  baron  had ;  but  I  know  that  he  had  agreat 
iHmy  sMie  tmin  any  otiier  man  of  his  time,  and  I  only  wish  that  he 
^  lived  in  these  latter  days  that  he  might  have  had  more.  It  is  a 
ynj  bard  thing  upon  the  great  men  of  past  centuries,  Uiat  they  should 
^^esme  into  the  world  so  soon,  beoanse  a  man  who  wa«  bom  three 
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or  four  hundred  years  ago,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  had 
as  many  relations  before  him  as  a  man  who  is  bom  now.  The  last 
man,  whoever  he  is — and  he  may  be  a  cobbler  or  some  low  vulgar  dog 
for  aught  we  know — ^will  have  a  longer  pedigree  than  the  greatest 
nobleman  now  alive  :  and  I  contend  that  this  is  not  fiiir. 

^'  Well,  but  the  Baron  Yon  Koeldwethout  of  Grogzwig— -he  was  a 
fine  swarthy  fellow,  with  dark  hair  and  large  mustachios,  who  rode 
a-hunting  in  clothes  of  Lincoln  green,  with  russet  boots  on  his  feet,  and 
a  bugle  slung  over  his  shoulder  like  the  guard  of  a  long  stage. 
When  he  blew  this  bugle,  four-and-twenty  other  gentlemen  of  infenor 
rank,  in  Lincoln  green  a  little  coarser,  and  russet  boots  with  a  little 
thicker  soles,  turned  out  directly,  and  away  galloped  the  whole  train, 
with  spears  in  their  hands  like  lackered  area  railings,  to  hunt  down 
the  boars,  or  perhaps  encounter  a  bear,  in  which  latter  case  the  baron 
killed  bun  first  and  greased  his  whiskers  with  him  afterwards. 

'^  This  was  a  merry  life  for  the  Baron  of  Grogzwig,  and  a  merrier 
still  for  the  baron's  retainers,  Who  drank  Rhine  wine  every  night  till 
they  fell  imder  the  table,  and  then  had  the  bottles  on  the  floor,  and 
called  for  pipes.  Never  were  such  jolly,  roystering,  rollicking,  meny- 
making  blades,  as  the  jovial  crew  of  Grogzwig. 

*'*'  But  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  the  pleasures  of  under  the  table, 
require  a  little  .variety;  especially  when  the  same  five-and-twenty 
people  sit  daily  down  to  the  same  board,  to  discuss  the  same  subjects, 
and  tell  the  same  stories.  The  baron  grew  weary,  and  wanted  excite- 
ment. He  took  to  quarrelling  with  his  gentlemen,  and  tried  kicking 
two  or  three  of  them  every  day  after  dinner.  This  was  a  pleasant  change 
at  first ;  but  it  became  monotonous  after  a  week  or  so,  and  the  baron  fell 
quite  out  of  sorts,  and  cast  about  in  despair  for  some  new  amusement. 

^'  One  night,  after  a  day's  sport  in  which  he  had  outdone  Nimrod  or 
GiUingwater,  and  slaughtered  ^  another  fine  bear '  and  brought  him 
home  m  triumph,  the  Baron  Yon  Koeldwethout  sat  moodily  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  eyeing  the  smoky  roof  of  the  liall  with  a  discontented  aspect. 
He  swallowed  huge  bimipers  of  wine,  but  the  more  he  swallowed,  the 
more  he  frowned:  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  honoured  with  the 
dangerous  distinction  of  sitting  on  his  right  and  left,  imitated  him  to  a 
miracle  in  the  drinking,  and  frowned  at  each  other. 

^^  ^  I  will !'  cried  the  baron  suddenly,  smiting  the  table  with  his  right 
hand,  and  twirling  his  moustache  with  his  left.  ^  Fill  to  the  Lady  of 
Grogzwig.* 

*^  The  four-and-twenty  Lincoln  greens  turned  pale,  with  the  exoep- 
ftion  of  their  four-and-twenty  noses,  which  were  unchangeable. 

^^  ^  I  said  to  the  Lady  of  Grogzwig,'  repeated  the  baron,  looking 
round  the  board. 

^'  *'  To  the  Lady  of  Grogzwig !'  shouted  the  Lincoln  greens ;  and 
down  their  four-and-twenty  throats  went  four-and-twenty  imperial 
pints  of  such  rare  old  hock,  that  they  smacked  their  eight-aad-forty 
lips,  and  winked  again. 

^'  <  The  fair  daughter  of  the  Baron  Yon  Swillenhausen,'  said  Koeld- 
wethout, condescending  to  explain.     ^  We  will  demand  her  in  mairiage 
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of  ha  fether,  ere  the  sun  goes  down  to-monow.  If  he  refuse  our  suit, 
we  win  cut  ofF  bis  nose/ 

**•  A  hoarse  murmur  arose  from  the  company,  and  every  man  touched, 
fint  the  hiH  of  his  sword,  and  then  the  tip  of  his  nose,  with  appalling 
fl^inificaiice. 

^Whai  a  pleasant  thing  filial  piety  is  to  contempbite!  If  the 
daughter  of  the  Baron  Yon  Swillenhausen  had  pleaded  a  pre-occupied 
heart,  or  &]len  at  her  father's  feet  and  corned  them  in  tears,  or  only 
fiunted  away,  and  complimented  the  old  gentleman  in  frantic  ejacuh^ 
tions,  the  odds  are  a  hundred  to  one,  but  Swillenhausen  castle  would 
luiYe  been  turned  out  at  window,  or  rather  the  baron  turned  out  at 
window,  and  the  castle  demolished.  The  damsel  held  her  peace  how- 
ever when  an  early  messenger  bore  the  request  of  Yon  Koeidwethout 
sext  morning,  and  modestly  retired  to  her  chamber,  from  the  casement 
of  which  she  watched  the  coming  of  the  suitor  and  his  retinue.  She 
vas  no  sooner  assured  that  the  horseman  with  the  larse  moustachios 
was  her  proffered  husband,  than  she  hastened  to  her  &tner's  presence, 
ad  expressed  her  readiness  to  sacrifice  herself  to  secure  his  peace.  The 
Tcnecahle  baron  caught  his  child  to  his  arms,  and  shed  a  wink  of  joy. 

^  There  was  great  feasting  at  the  castle  that  day.  The  four-and- 
twenty  Lincoln  greens  of  Yon  Koeidwethout  exchanged  vows  of  eternal 
friendship  with  twelye  Lincoln  greens  of  Yon  Swillenhausen,  and  pro- 
mised the  old  baron  that  they  would  drink  his  wine  ^  Till  all  was  blue' 

leaning  probably  until  their  whole  countenances  had  acquired  the 
tint  as  their  noses.  Everybody  slapped  everybody  else's  back  when 
tktime  for  parting  came;  and  the  Baron  Yon  Koeidwethout  and  his 
liSowers  rode  gaily  home. 

**'  For  six  mortal  weeks  the  bears  and  boars  had  a  holiday.  The 
hmses  of  Koeidwethout  and  Swillenhausen  were  united ;  the  spears 
rasted,  and  the  baron  s  bugle  grew  hoarse  for  lack  of  blowing. 

^  Tliese  were  great  times  for  the  four-and-twenty ;  but,  alas !  their 
logh  and  palmy  days  had  taken  boots  to  themselves,  and  were  already 
walking  off. 

^  ^  My  dear,'  said  the  baroness. 

^  *'  My  love,'  said  the  baron. 

"^  ^  Those  coarse,  noisy  men — ' 

"  *'  Which,  ma'am  ?'  said  the  baron  starting. 

^  The  baroness  pointed  from  the  window  at  which  they  stood,  to 
tbe  court-yard  beneath,  where  the  unconscious  Lincoln  greens  were 
taking  a  copious  stirrup-cup  preparatory  to  issuing  forth  after  a  boar 
or  two. 

«« '  My  hunting  train,  ma'am,'  said  the  baron. 

"•  ^  Dnband  them,  love,'  murmured  the  baroness. . 

^  ^  Di^wnd  them !'  cried  the  baron,  in  amazement. 

"  '  To  please  me  love,'  replied  the  baroness. 

^  ^  To  please  the  devil  ma'am,'  answered  the  baron. 

^  Whereupon  the  baroness  uttered  a  great  cry,  and  swooned  away  at 
tile  huon's  feet. 

^  What  could  the  baron  do  ?     He  called  for  the  lad/s  maid,  and 
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Toased  for  ike  doctor ;  and  tken  roshing  into  tbe  yard,  kicked  the  two 
Lincoln  greens  who  were  the  most  used  to  it,  and  ciiranig  the  otheis  aH 

round,  bads  thorn  go  io ^but  ne^na  inind  where»     I  cioit't  know  the 

Qerman  for  it,  or  I  would  pub  it  delkaiel^r  that  waj, 

^'  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  by  what  means  or  by  what  degiwSy  aome 
wtives  masagtt  to  keep  down  boboo  husbaods  as  they  do,  aHhougfa  I  may 
have  my  piiyate  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  nay  think  that  no  Member 
of  ParhaiBent  ought  to  be  manied,  inasmuch  as  three  mairied  membecs. 
oui  of  every  four,  must  vote  aceording  to  their  wives'  conseienoes  (if 
there  be  siKh  things),  and  not  according  to  their  own.  All  I  need  say 
just  now  is,  that  the  BaffOiiess  Yon  KocMwethout  somehow  or  other  ac- 
quired great  control  over  the  Baron  Yon  Koeldwethout,  and  thai  Kttls' 
by  little,  and  bit  by  bit,  and  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  the  baron 
got  the  worst  of  some  disputed  question,  or  was  slily  unhorsed  £rmil  some 
old  hobby;  and  that  by  the  time  be  was  a  fat  hearty  f^ow  of  forty- 
eight  or  thereabovts,  he  had  no  feasting,  no  revelry,  no  hunting  tram, 
and  no  hiinting^'-nothing  in  short  that  he  liked,  or  used  to  have ;  and 
that  although  he  was  as  fierce  as  a  lion  and  as  bold  as  brass,  he  was  de* 
cidedly  snubbed  and  put  down  by  his  own  lady,  in  his  own  castle  of 
Gcogawig. 

'^  Nor  was  this  the  whole  extent  of  the  baron's  misfortunes.  About 
a  year  after  his  nuptials  there  came  into  the  world  a  lusty  young 
baron,  in  whose  honour  a  great  many  fireworks  were  let  ofF,  and  a  gieat 
many  dozens  of  wine  drunk ;  but  next  y^ar  there  came  a  young  basoness, 
and  next  year  another  young  baron,  and  so  on  every  year  either  a  baron 
or  baroness  (and  one  year  both  together),  until  the  biaffon  found  himself 
the  father  of  a  small  family  of  twelve.  Upon  every  one  of  these 
anniversaries  the  venerable  Baroness  Yon  Swillenhansen  was  ner- 
vously sensitive  for  the  well-being  of  her  child  the  Baroness  Yon 
Koeldwethout,  and  although  it  was  not  found  that  the  good  lady 
ever  did  anything  material  towards  contributing  to  her  chiH'a 
recovery,  still  she  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  be  as  nervous  as  possible 
at  the  castle  of  Grogzwig,  and  to  divide  her  time  between  moral  observa- 
tions on  the  baron  s  housekeeping,  and  bewailing  the  hard  lot  of  her 
unhappy  daughter.  And  if  the  Baron  of  Grogzwig,  a  little  hurt  and 
irritated  at  this,  took  heart  and  ventured  to  suggest  that  his  wife  was  at 
least  no  worse  off  than  the  wives  of  other  barons,  the  Baroness  Yon 
Swilknhausen  begged  all  persons  to  take  notice,  that  nobody  but  she 
sympathised  wvkh  her  dear  daughter's  sufferings ;  upon  which  hsr  rein* 
tions  and  friends  remarked,  that'  to  be  sure  she  did  ery  a  great  cteal 
more  than  her  son-in-law,  and  that  if  there  was  a  hard-hearted  brute 
alive,  it  was  that  Baron  of  Grogzwig. 

*'  The  poor  baron  bore  it  all  as  long  as  he  could,  and  when  faft  could 
bear  it  no  longer  lost  his  appetite  and  his  spirits^  and  sat  himsdf 
gloomily  and  dejectedly  down.  But  there  were  wors»  troubles  yet 
m  store  for  him,  and  as  they  came  on,  his  melandboly  and  sadness 
increased.  Tines  changed.  He  got  into  debt.  The  GaK^gvwig^  eoflers 
ran  low,  though  the  Swillenhausen  family  had  looked  upon  them  sa 
inaxhanstible^  and  just  wheni  the  baroness  wa»  on  the  point  «f  nak- 
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ing  c  tliiiteeiilh  additibn  to  the  hsmify  pedigree,  Von  KoeUwethout 
dinovered  that  he  had  no  means  of  replenishing  them. 

^  *  I  don't  see  what  is  to  be  done,'  said  the  Baron,  ^  I  think  HI 
Idfl  mysrif.' 

^  TW  was  a  bright  idea.  The  baron  took  an  old  hunting-knife 
from  a  cupboard  hard  by,  and  having  sharpened  it  on  his  boot,  made 
what  boys  call '  an  offer '  at  his  throat. 

*^*  Hem  !'  said  the  Baron,  stopping  short.  ^Perhaps  ifs  not  sharp 
enoii^.' 

"  The  baron  sharpened  it  again,  and  made  another  ofier,  when  his 
hand  was  arrested  by  a  loud  screaming  among  the  youiu^  barons  and 
banmesses,  who  had  a  nursery  in  an  np-stairs  tower  with  iron  bars 
fotdde  the  window,  to  prevent  their  tumbling  out  into  the  moat. 

"  ^  If  I  had  been  a  bachelor,'  said  the  baron  sighing ;  ^  I  might  have 
done  it  fifty  times  over,  without  being  hutermpted.  Hallb.  Put  a 
flask  of  wme  and  the  largest  pipe  in  the  little  vaulted  room  behind  the 
hafl.' 

^'  One  of  the  domestics  in  a  very  kind  manner  executed  the  baron's 
«rder  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  Yon  Koeldwethout 
bdng  apprised  thereof,  strode  to  the  vaulted  room,  the  walls  of  which 
king  of  dark  shining  wood  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  blazing  logs 
which  were  piled  upon  the  hearth.  The  bottle  and  pipe  were  ready, 
ad  upon  the  whole  the  place  looked  very  comfortable. 

^^  *  Leave  the  lamp,'  said  the  baron. 

"  ^  Anything  else,  my  lord  T  inquired  the  domestic. 

^  ^  The  room,'  repli^  the  baron.  The  domestic  obeyed,  and  the 
kron  locked  the  door. 

^  ^  in  smoke  a  last  pix>e,'  said  the  baron,  *  and  then  111  be  off.'  So, 
potting  the  knife  upon  the  table  till  he  wanted  it,  and  tossing  off  a 
goodly  measure  of  wine,  the  Lord  of  Gbogzwig  threw  himseUT  back 
m  his  chair,  stretched  hb  legs  out  before  the  fire,  and  puffed  away. 

**  He  thought  about  a  great  many  things — about  his  present  troubles 
and  past  days  of  bachelorship,  and  about  the  Lincoln  greens  long  since 
dispersed  up  and  down  the  country  no  one  knew  whither,  with  the 
exception  of  two  who  had  been  unfortunately  beheaded,  and  four  who 
had  killed  themselves  with  drinking.  His  mind  was  running  upon 
hears  and  boars,  when  in  the  process  of  draining  his  glass  to  the  Dottom 
he  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  and  with  tmbounded  asto- 
nahment,  that  he  was  not  alone. 

"^  No,  he  was  net ;  for  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  there  sat  with 
Mded  arms  a  wrinkled  hideous  figure,  with  deeply  sunk  and  bloodshot 
^€8,  and  an  immensely  long  cadaverous  face,  shadowed  by  jagged  and 
iDfttted  locks  of  coarse  black  hair.  He  wore  a  kind  of  tunic  of  a  dull 
hlneish  colour,  which  the  baron  observed  on  regarding  it  attentively, 
^w  clasped  or  ornamented  down  the  front  with  coffin  handles.  His 
^B  too,  weie  encased  in  coffin  plates  as  though  in  armour,  and  over  his 
kft  ilioalder  he  wore  a  short  dusky  cloak,  which  seemed  made  of  a 
'nunaDt  of  some  pall.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  baxon,  but  was  in- 
testiy  ejOTg  the- fire. 
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4    '^  ^  Halloa !'  said  the  baron,  stamping  his  foot  to  attract  attention. 

^'  ^  Halloa !'  replied  the  stranger,  moving  his  eyes  towards  the  baron, 
but  not  his  face  or  himself.     '  What  now  V 

"  '  What  now  !'  replied  thie  baron,  nothing  daunted  by  his  hollow 
voice  and  lustreless  eyes,  ^  /  should  ask  that  question.  How  did  you 
get  here  V 

"  '  Through  the  door,'  replied  the  iigare. 

"  '  What  are  you  V  says  the  baron. 

"  *  A  man,'  replied  the  figure. 

*'  *  I  don't  believe  it,'  says  the  baron. 

*^  ^  Disbelieve  it  then,'  says  the  figure. 

**  *  I  will,'  rejoined  the  baron. 

'^  The  figure  looked  at  the  bold  Baron  of  Grogzwig  for  some  time, 
and  then  said  familiarly, 

"  *  There's  no  coming  over  you,  I  see.     I'm  not  a  man  !' 

"  '  What  are  you  then  ?'  asked  the  baron. 

"  '  A  genius,'  replied  the  figure. 
•  ''  ^  You  don't  look  much  like  one,'  returned  the  Baron  scornfully. 

^'  ^  I  am  the  Genius  of  Despair  and  Suicide,'  said  the  appantion* 
*  Now  you  know  me.' 

''  With  these  words  the  apparition  turned  towards  the  baron  as  if 
composing  himself  for  a  talk — and  what  was  very  remarkable  was, 
that  he  threw  his  cloak  aside,  and  displaying  a  stake  which  was  run 
through  the  centre  of  his  body,  pulled  it  out  with  a  jerk,  and  laid  it  on 
the  table  as  composedly  as  if  it  had  been  his  walking-stick. 

^'  ^  Now,'  said  the  figure,  glancing  at  the  hunting  knife,  ^  are  you 
ready  for  me?' 

'^  *'  Not  quite/  rejoined  the  baron ;  '  I  must  finish  this  pipe  first.' 

'^ '  Look  sharp  then,'  said  the  figure. 

^'  ^  You  seem  m  a  hurry,'  said  the  baron. 

« c  WTiy,  yes,  I  am,'  answered  the  figure ;  '  they're  doing  a  pretty 
brisk  business  in  my  way  over  in  England  and  France  just  now,  and 
my  time  is  a  good  deal  taken  up.' 

*' '  Do  you  drink  ? '  said  the  baron,  touching  the  bottle  with  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe. 

^^  ^  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  then  very  hard,'  rejoined  the  figure,  drily- 

'^  ^  Never  in  moderation  ? '  asked  the  baron. 

^'  *'  Never,'  replied  the  figure,  with  a  shudder,  'that  breeds  cheerfulness.' 

^^  The  baron  took  another  look  at  his  new  friend,  whom  he  thought 
an  uncommonly  queer  customer,  and  at  length  enquired  whether  he 
took  any  active  part  in  such  little  proceedings  as  that  which  he  had  in 
contemplation. 

"  '  No,'  replied  the  figure,  evasively^  '  but  I  am  always  present.' 

"  '  Just  to  see  fair,  I  suppose,'  said  the  baron. 

'^ '  Just  tliat,'  replied  the  figure,  playing  with  his  stake,  and  ex- 
amining the  ferrule.  '  Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  will  you,  for  there's 
a  young  gentleman  who  is  afilicted  with  too  much  money  and  leisure 
wanting  me  now,  I  find.' 

^'^  Going  to  kUl  himself  because  he  has  too  much  money!'  ex- 
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elaiined  the  baion,  quite  tickled ;  ^  Ha !  ha  !  that's  a  good  one.'     (Thicr 
was  the  first  time  the  baron  had  laughed  for  many  a  long  day.) 

^  ^  I  say/  expostulated  the  figure,  looking  very  much  scared ;  ^  don'i 
do  that  again.' 

"  *  Why  not  ?*  demanded  the  baron. 

^  *  Because  it  gives  me  a  pain  all  over/  replied  the  figure.  '  Sigh  aa 
much  as  you  please ;  that  does  me  good.' 

^  The  baron  sighed  mechanically  at  the  mention  of  the  word,  and 
the  figure  brightening  up  again,  handed  him  the  hunting-knife  with 
most  winning  politeness. 

"  ^  It's  not  a  bad  idea  though,'  said  the  baron,  feeling  the  edge  of 
the  weapon  ;  ^  a  nuul  killing  himself  because  he  has  too  much  money/ 

^^^Poohr  said  the  apparition,  petulantly,  ^no  better  than  a  man's 
killing  himself  because  he  has  got  none  or  little.' 

^  Whether  the  genius  unintentionally  committed  himself  in  sa3ring 
this,  or  whether  he  thought  the  baron's  mind  was  so  thoroughly  made 
up  that  it  didn't  matter  what  he  said,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
I  only  know  that  the  baron  stopped  his  hand  all  of  a  sudden,  opened 
his  ^es  wide,  and  looked  as  if  quite  a  new  light  had  come  upon  him 
for  tiie  first  time. 

^  ^  Why,  certainly,'  said  Yon  Koeldwethout,  *  nothing  is  too  bad  to 
be  retrieved*' 

^^ '  Except  empty  coffers,'  cried  the  genius. 

^ '  Well ;  but  they  may  be  one  day  filled  again,'  said  the  baron. 

"  ^  Scolding  vrives,'  snarled  the  genius. 
'  ^  ^  Oh  i    luiey  may  be  made  quiet,'  said  the  baron. 

^'  *"  Thirteen  childroo,*  shouted  the  genius. 

^'' Can't  all  go  wrong,   surely,'  said  the  baron. 

^'The  genius  was  evidently  growing  very  savage  with  the  baron  for 
holding  these  opinions  all  at  once,  but  he  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  and  said 
if  he  would  let  him  know  when  he  had  left  off  joking  he  should  feel 
obliged  to  him. 

" '  But  I  am  not  joking ;  I  was  never  farther  from  it,'  remonstrated 
the  baron. 

^^  *'  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,'  said  the  genius,  looking  very  gritn, 
*  because  a  joke,  without  *any  figure  of  speech,  is  the  death  of  me. 
Come.     Quit  this  dreary  world  at  once.* 

"  *  I  don't  know,'  said  the  baron,  playing  with  the  knife ;  ^  it's  a 
dreary  one  certainly,  but  I  don't  think  yours  is  much  better,  for  you  have 
int  the  appearance  of  being  particularly  comfortable.  That  puts  me  in~ 
iBind — ^what  security  have  I  that  I  shall  be  any  the  better  for  going  out 
of  the  worid  after  all ! '  he  cried,  starting  up ;  ^  I  never  thought  of  that.' 

**^  Dispatch,'  cried  the  figure,  gnashing  its  teeth. 

*'  *  Keep  off,'  said  the  baion.  *  I'll  brood  over  miseries  no  longer,  bat 
pat  a  good  &ce  on  the  matter,  and  try  the  fresh  air  and  the  bears  again ; 
^  if  that  don't  do,  I'll  talk  to  the  baroness  soimdly,  and  cut  the  Yon 
Swillenhausens  dead.'  With  this,  the  baron  fell  into  his  tshatr  and 
^«(^^  80  loud  and  boisterously,  that  the  room  rang  with  it. 

**"  The  figure  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  regarding  the  baron  meanwhile 
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-witli  a  Took  of  intense  tenor,  and  when  lie  had  ceased,  caught  «p  the" 
stake,  plunged  it  violently  into  its  hody,  uttered  a  frightful  hcwl,  and 
disappeared. 

^^  Yon  Koeldwethout  never  saw  it  again.  Having  once  made  up  }n» 
mind  to  action,  he  soon  hrought  the  baroness  and  the  Yon  S^virUlenhau- 
sens  to  reason,  and  died  many  years  afterwards,  not  a  rich  man  that  I 
am  aware  of,  but  certainly  a  happy  one :  leaving  behind  him  a  namesoii9 
fiunily,  who  had  been  carefully  educated  in  bear  and  boar-hunting  nnder 
his  own  personal  ey«.  And  my  advice  to  all  men  is,  that  if  e^ver  they 
become  hipped  and  melancholy  from  similar  causes  (as  very  naany  men 
do),  they  look  at  both  sides  of  the  qnestion,  applying  a  magnifying 
glass  to  the  best  one ;  and  if  they  still  feel  tempted  to  retire  without 
kave,  that  they  smoke  a  large  pipe  and  drink  a  fuU  bottle-  feat,  and 
profit  by  the  laudable  example  of  the  Baron  of  Qrogzwig." 

^<  The  fresh  coach  is  ready,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  yon  pleaee^"  said 
a  new  driver,  looking  in. 

This  intelligence  caused  the  punch  to  be  finished  in  a  great  hnrry, 
and  prevented  any  discussion  relative  to  the  last  story.  Mr.  Squeera 
was  observed  to  draw  the  grey-headed  gentleman  on  one  side  and  to 
ask  a  question  with  great  apparent  int^est ;  it  bore  reference  to  the 
Five  Sisters  of  York,  and  was  in  fact  an  enquiry  whether  he  eottld  in*- 
form  him  how  much  per  annum  the  Yorkshire  convents  got  in  those 
days  with  thdr  boarders. 

The  journey  was  then  resumed.  Nicholas  fell  asleep  towards  morn- 
ing, and  when  he  awoke  found,  with  great  regret,  that  during  his  nap 
both  the  Baron  of  Grogzwig  and  the  grey-haired  gentleman  had  got 
down  and  were  gone.  The  day  dragged  on  uncomfortably  enough,  and 
about  six  o'clock  that  night  he  and  Mr.  Sqveers,  and  the  little  boys, 
and  their  united  luggage,  were  all  put  down  together  at  the  Greoige  and 
New  Inn,  Greta  Bndge. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

MR.    AND   MRS.    SQUEERS   AT   HOME* 


Mr.  Squeess  being  safely  landed,  left  Nicholas  and  the  boys  standing 
with  the  lu^age  in  the  road,  to  amuse  themselves  by  looking  at  thv 
coach  as  it  changed  hones,  while  hA  ran  into  the  tavern  and  ^finent 
through  the  le^tretdiing  process  at  the  bar.  After  some  Hunotes  he 
returned  with  his  legs  thoroughly  stretched^  if  the  hue  of  his  nose  and  a 
diort  hiccup  afforded  any  criterion,  and  at  liie  same  time  there  came  out 
o£  the  yard  a  rusty  pony-chaise  and  a  cast,  driven  by  two  labonfiw  men. 

^^  Put  the  boys  and  the  boxes  into  the  cart,"  said  Squeers,  rubbing  hi* 
hands ;  ""  and  thift  young  man  and  me  will  go  on  m  the  chaise.  Qet  in, 
Nickleby." 

KFickolas  obeyed^  and  Mz»  Squeeni  with  some  difilculty  indooing  the 
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p«iy  to  obejr  ako^  tbey  slaited  off,  leamg  the  cast-load  of  infuit  misery 
^kMaw  afc.lttBU'B. 

^  Aie  7«m  cold,  Nicklebj  V  injured  Sq«een^  after  thejr  had  ta^ 
vdBed  some  distaiice^  m  silence. 

"<  Rathoc,  Sb,  I  mwt  say." 

■""VMi^l  don't  find  &iilt  with  that/'  said  Sqneeis  ;  «'  it's  a  long 
jouincy  this  weather." 

^  Is  it  much  farther  to  Dothehoys  Hall,  Sir  1"  ariced  Nieholaa 

"^  Abeoft  three  mile  firom  heee,**  wplied  Sqneeis.  '^  But  you  needn't 
call  it  a  Hall  down  here." 

Nirhslflfl  coughed,  as  if  he  would  like  to  know  why. 

"^  The  ^Ksi  is,  it  un^  a  HaiU,"  observed  S^toeers  dr^. 

^  Ohy  indeed !"  said  Nicholas^  whom  this  piece  of  intelligence  much 
atonished. 

^  No^"  icpHed  SqueeiB.  ^^  We  call  it  a  Hall  up  in  London,  because  it 
aaoads  better,  but  tbey  don't  know  it  by  that  name  in  these  parts.  A 
loan  may  call  his  house  an  island  if  h»  likes ;  there's  no  act  of  Paifia-* 
Beat  against  that,  I  belieye." 

^  I  belieTe  not,  Sir,"  xejoined  NicholaB. 

Squoers  eyed  his  companion  slily  at  the  conclusion  of  this  little  dia~ 
loffoe,  and  finding  that  he  had  grown  thoughtful  and  appeared  in  no* 
V18B  diflpofled  to  Tokmteer  any  observations,  contented  himself  with 
kriung  the  pony  until  they  reached  their  journey's  end. 

^*  Jump  out,"^  said  Squeers.  '^  Hallo  there !  come  and  put  this  horse 
vp*    Be  qniek,  will  you." 

While  the  schoolmaster  was  uttering  these  and  other  hnpatient  cries, 
Nichob»  had  time  to  observe  that  the  school  was  a  long  cold-looking 
bouse,  one  story  high,  with  a  few  straggling  outbuildings  behind,  and 
a  bam  and  stable  adjoining.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  the 
noise  of  somebody  unlocking  the  yard  gate  was  heard,  and  presently  a 
tali  lean  boy,  vrith  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  issued  forth. 

*^  Is  that  you,  Smike  ?  "  cried  Squeers. 

*'  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you  oome  before  ?  " 

^  Please;,  ^,  I  fell  asleep  over  the  fire,"  answered  Smikej  with 
humility. 

^Fire!  what  fire?  Where's  there  afire?"  demanded  the  school-' 
Ottioi:,  sharply. 

^*  Only  in  the  kitchen,  Sir,"  replied  the  boy.  ^  Missus  said  as  I  was 
atiiiig  up,  I  might  go  in  there,  for  a  warm." 

^  I  our  missus  is  a  fool,"  retorted  Squeers.  "  You'd  harve  been  a 
feiced  deal  more  wakeful  in  the  cold,  I'll  engage." 

By  tins  time  Mr.  Squeers  had  dismounted ;  and  after  ordering  the 
W  taisee  to  the  pony,  and  to  take  cMe  that  he  hadn't  any  move  eom 
w  n^t,  he  told  Nicholas  to  wait  at  the  fipont  doer  a  minute  while 
he  went  round  and  let  him  nK 

A  heat  ef  mipleaeant  misgrviiige^  wluMsh  had  been  crowding  upon 
Sicholas  during  the  whole  journey,  thronged  into  his  mnid  with  re- 
doubled force  when  he  was  lefb  alone.  •   His  gread  distance  fiPom  heme 
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and  the  impossibility  of  reaching  it,  except  on  foot,  should  he  feel 
ever  so  anxious  to  return,  presented  itself  to  him  in  most  alarming 
colours ;  and  as  he  looked  up  at  the  dreary  house  and  dark  windows, 
and  upon  the  wild  country  round  covered  with  snow,  he  felt  a  depres- 
sion of  heart  and  spirit  which  he  had  never  experienced  before. 

^^  Now  then,"  cried  Squeers,  poking  his  h^bd  out  at  the  finmt  door. 
"  Where  are  you,  Nickleby  ?  " 

"  Here,  Sir  ?"  replied  Nicholas. 

'^  Come  in  then,"  said  Squeers,  '^  the  wind  blows  in  at  this  door  fit 
to  knock  a  man  off  his  legs." 

Nicholas  sighed  and  hurried  in.  Mr.  Squeers  having  bolted  the 
door  to  keep  it  shut,  ushered  hun  into  a  small  parlour  scantily  furnished 
with  a  few  chairs,  a  yellow  map  hung  against  the  wall^  and  a  couple 
of  tables,  one  of  which  bore  some  preparations  for  supper ;  while  on 
the  other,  a  tutor  s  assistant,  a  Murray's  grammar,  half  a  dozen  cards  of 
terms,  and  a  worn  letter  directed  to  Wackford  Squeers,  Esquire,  were 
arranged  in  picturesque  confusion. 

They  had  not  been  in  this  apartment  a  couple  of  minutes  wh^i  a 
female  bounced  into  the  room,  and  seizing  Mr.  Squeers  by  the  throat 
gave  him  two  loud  kisses,  one  close  after  the  other,  like  a  postman's 
knock.  The  lady,  who  was  of  a  laige  raw-boned  figure,  was  about 
half  a  head  taller  than  Mr.  Squeers,  and  was  dressed  in  a  dimity  night 
jacket  with  her  hair  in  papers ;  she  had  also  a  dirty  night-cap  on,  re- 
lieved by  a  yellow  cotton  handkerchief  which  tied  it  under  the  chin. 

^'  How  is  my  Squeery  ?"  said  this  lady  in  a  playful  manner,  and  a 
very  hoarse  voice. 

*'  Quite  well,  my  love,"  replied  Squeers.     **  How  are  the  cows  ?"    . 

"  All  right,  every  one  of  'em,"  answered  the  lady. 

^'  And  the  pigs  ?"  said  Squeers. 

"  As  well  as  they  were  when  you  went  away." 

^^  Come ;  that's  a  blessing,"  said  Squeers,  pulling  off  his  great-ooat. 
"  The  boys  are  all  as  they  were,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^^  Oh,  yes,  they^re  well  enough,"  replied  Mrs.  Squeers,  snappishly. 
"  That  young  Pitcher^s  had  a  fever." 

**  No ! "  exclaimed  Squeers.  ^'  Damn  that  boy,  he's  always  at  some* 
thing  of  that  sort." 

"  Never  was  such  a  boy,  I  do  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers  ;  *'  what- 
ever he  has,  is  always  catching  too.  I  say  it's  obstinacy,  and  nothing 
diall  ever  convince  me  that  it  isn't.  Fd  beat  it  out  of  him,  and  I 
told  you  that  six  months  ago." 

"  So  you  did,  my  love, '  rejoined  Squeers.  "  We'll  try  what  can 
be  done." 

Pending  these  little  endearments,  Nicholas  had  stood  awkwardly 
enough  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  not  very  well  knowing  whether  he 
was  expected  to  retire  into  the  passage,  or  to  remain  where  he  was* 
He  was  now  relieved  from  his  perplexity  by  Mr.  Squeers. 

'^  This  is  the  new  young  man,  my  dear,"  said  that  gentlmnan. 

^^  Oh,"  replied  Mrs.  Squeers,  nodding  her  head  at  Nicholas,  and 
eydng  him  coldly  from  top  to  toe. 
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^  He'll  take  a  meai  with  us  to-night,"  said  Squeeis,  ^^  and  go  among 
the  boys  to-morrow  morning.  You  can  give  him  a  shake-down  here 
to-n^t,  can't  you  ?  " 

^We  must  manage  it|^8om^ow,"  replied  the  lady.  ^^  You  don't 
fflQch  mind  how  you  sleep,^!  suppose,  Sir  ?" 

^  No,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^^  I  am  not  particular." 

^  That's  lucky,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers.  And  as  the  lady*s  humour  was 
considered  to  tie  chiefly  in  retort,  Mr.  Squeers  laughed  heartily,  and 
seemed  to  expect  that  Nicholas  should  do  the  same. 

Ailer  some  further  conversation  between  the  master  and  mistress 
lelatiYe  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Squeers's  trip,  and  the  people  who  had 
paid,  and  the  people  who  had  made  default  in  payment,  a  young 
servant  girl  brought  in  a  Yorkshire  pie  and  some  cold  beef^  which 
beb^  set  upon  the  table,  the  boy  Smike  appeared  with  a  jug  of  ale. 

Hb,  Squeers  was  empt3mig  his  great-coat  pockets  of  letters  to 
different  boys,  and  other  small  documents,  which  he  had  brought  down 
in  them.  The  boy  glanced  with  an  anxious  and  timid  expression  at 
the  papers,  as  if  with  a  sickly  hope  that  one  among  them  might  relate 
to  him.  The  look  was  a  very  painful  one,  and  went  to  S^icholas's 
beart  at  once,  for  it  told  a  long  and  very  sad  history. 

It  induced  him  to  consider  the  boy  more  atteiatiyely,  and  he  wad 
Borprised  to  observe  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  garments  which 
fonned  his  dress.  Although  he  could  not  have  been  less  than  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  tall  for  that  age,  he  wore  a  skeleton 
soii,  such  as  is  usually  put  upon  very  little  boys,  and  which,  though 
most  absurdly  short  in  the  arms  and  legs,  was  quite  wide  enough  tot 
his  attenuated  firame.  In  order  that  the  lower  part  of  his  legs  might 
be  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  singular  dress,  he  had  a  very  large 
pair  of  boots  originsmy  made  for  tops,  which  might  have  been  once 
worn  by  some  stout  isamery  but  were  now  too  patched  and  tattered  for 
ft  beggar.  €rod  knows  how  long  he  had  been  there,  but  he  still  wore 
the  same  linen  which  he  had  first  taken  down ;  for  roimd  his  neck 
WIS  a  tattered  child's  frill,  only  half  concealed  by  a  coarse  man's 
i^erchief.  He  was  lame ;  and  as  he  feigned  to  be  busy  in  arranging 
the  table,  gkmced  at  the  letters  with  a  look  so  keen,  and  yet  so  dispirited 
ud  hopeless,  that  Nicholas  could  hardly  bear  to  watch  him. 

^  l¥liat  are  you  bothering  about  there,  Smike  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Squeers ; 
^  let  the  things  alone,  can't  you." 

""  Eh !"  said  Squeers,  looking  up.     '<  Oh !  it's  you,  is  it  ?" 

'^  Yes,  Sir,"  reptied  the  youth,  pressing  his  hands  together,  as  though 
to  control  by  force  the  nervous  wandering  of  his  fingers ;  ^^  Is  there — * 

'«  WeU  \"  said  Squeers. 

"  Have  you — did  anybody — ^has  nothing  been  heard— -about  me  ?'* 

^  Devil  a  bit,"  replied  Squeers  testily. 

The  lad  withdrew  his  eyes,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  fia^e  moved 
towards  the  door.  .  . 

**  Not  a  word,"  resumed  Squeers,  "  and  never,  will  be.  Now,  this  is 
ft  pKtty  sort  of  thing,  isn't  it,  that  you  should  have  been  left  here  all 
^bcse  years  and  no  money  paid  after  the  first  six — ^nor  no  notice  takeii) 
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nor  no  obie  to  be  got  who  yon  beioag  to  ?  Kb  a  pnetty  9mft  of  thing 
thai  I  shonld  have  to  feed  a  gieat  fellow  like  yoo,  and  iievw  h»pt 
to  get  one  penny  for  it,  isn't  it  ?" 

The  boy  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  he  weve  nakiiig  sa  eflbit  to 
recollect  something,  and  then  looking  fscantly  at  his  qpeeftioiisr,  gfa- 
dually  broke  into  a  smile  and  Hmped  away. 

^  ill  iell  yon  what,  Squeera,"  nimrked  his  wife  as  the  door  closed, 
«( I  think  that  young  chap's  tamkig  silly.'' 

^'  I  hope  not,"  said  the  schoolnuwter ;  ^  for  he's  a  handy  fellow  ont  of 
doors,  and  worth  his  meat  and  drink  any  way.  I  should  think  he'd  have 
wit  enoB^  for  us  though,  if  he  was.  But  oonie ;  let's  harve  supper, 
for  I  am  hungry  and  tired,  and  want  to  get  to  bed." 

This  reminder  brought  in  an  exclusive  steak  for  Mr.  Squeefs,  Who 
speedily  proceeded  to  do  it  ample  justice.  NidioSas  drew  up  his  ohair, 
Imt  his  appetite  was  effectually  taken  away. 

"*  How's  the  steak,  Squeers  ?"  said  Mrs.  S. 

^  Tender  as  a  lamb,"  replied  Squeers.     '^  Have  a  int." 

<'  I  conldnt  eat  a  morsd,"  replied  his  wife.  "«  Whatll  the  young 
man  take,  my  dear  ?" 

'^  Whatever  he  likes  that's  present,"  rejoined  Squeers,  in  a  most  «n« 
ueaal  hurst  of  genesosity. 

^  What  do  jovL  say,  Mr.  Knuckleboy  ?"  inquired  Mn.  Squeeiv. 

^  111  take  a  little  of  the  pe,  if  you  please,"  replied  Ntcholas.  **  A 
very  little,  for  I'm  not  hungry." 

^  Well,  it's  a  pity  to  cut  the  pie  if  you'i«  not  hungty,  isn't  it  V  said 
Mrs.  Squeers.     "  Will  you  try  a  piece  of  the  beef?" 

^'  Whatever  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas  abstraotedly ;  ^  it's  all  the 
same  to  m&" 

Mrs.  Squeen  looked  vastly  gracbus  on  receivii^  this  Teply ;  Mid 
nodding  to  Squeers,  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  was  glad  to  find  the 
ytmng  man  knew  his  station,  assisted  Nicholas  to  a  slice  of  meat  with 
her  own  fair  hands. 

'^  Ale,  Squeery?"  inquired  the  lady,  winking  and  frowmng  t»  gite 
him  to  understand  that  the  question  propounded  was,  whether  Nichinafi 
should  have  ale,  and  not  whether  he  (Squeers)  wotdd  take  any, 

^^  Certainly,"  said  Squeers,  re-telegraphing  in  the  same  manner.  *^  A 
glassfol." 

So  Nicholas  had  a  glassful,  and  being  occupied  with  his  own  reflec- 
tions, drank  it  in  happy  innocence  of  all  the  foregone  proceedings. 

^^  Uncommon  juicy  steak  that,"  said  Squeers  as  he  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  after  plying  it  in  silence  for  some  time. 

"  It's  prime  meat,"  rejoined  his  lady.  "  I  bought  a  good  large  piece 
of  it  myself  on  purpose  for " 

"  For  what !"  exclaimed  Squeers  hastily.     "  Not  for  tho    ■  ■  " 

^^No,no;  not  f(»them,"  reyoined  Mrs.  Squeers;  ^^  on  purpose  for  you 
against  you  came  home.  Lor !  you  didn't  thirds:  I  could  hate  nuuie 
such  a  mistake  as  that." 

*  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  didnt  know  what  you  were  gc^iog  t» 
say,"  said  Squeers,  who  had  turned  very  pale. 


^  Ton  needn't  anke  yoaiteif  nnoomlortable^"  ranarked  his  wife^ 
lai^hing  heartily.     ^'  To  think  that  I  should  be  such  a  noddy !   ^ell !" 

Wb  part  of  the  conversation  ivas  rather  nntntelligiUe ;  hot  pepolar 
nnoiir  in  the  netgUHwrhood  Mserted  that  Mr.  Sqmeers,  being  aoMablf 
opposed  to  cruelty  to  animals,  not  nnlreqneaftly  puvcfaased  for  boy  ooa* 
nrnptioB  the  bodies  of  homed  cabtle  wko  had  died  a  natoral  death,  and 
poflBiblf  he  was  sqypneheosiTe  of  having  unintentioBaUy  devomed  some 
choice  morsei  intended  for  the  young  gentkmeiL 

Swppa  h&ng  ovec,  and  remoTMl  by  a  vmall  eemat  giri  -wkh  a 
kBgry  eye^  Mra.  Sqneers  vetired  to  lock  it  up,  and  ako  te  take  into 
mk  onstody  tke  cloUies  of  the  five  boys  who  had  jnet  arrived,  and  who 
mse  hsM  way  up  the  troDbleMne  #ight  of  steps  which  leads  to  death's 
deoK,  in  oanaequenoe  of  exposure  to  uie  oold.  They  were  then  regaled 
vith  A  light  sapper  of  porridge,  and  stowed  away  side  by  side  in  a 
snnH  bedstead,  to  warm  each  other  and  dream  of  a  substantial  mesl 
wih  Aimeihing  hot  after  it  if  their  fimcies  set  thai  way,  which  it  is 
Mt  at  all  impiobshie  they  did. 

Mr.  JSqneen  treated  hmiself  to  a  stiff  tvmbler  of  brandy  and  water, 
made  on  the  liberal  half  and  half  principle,  allowing  for  the  disKiliition 
of  the  angflir ;  and  hie  amiable  helpmaie  rnxxed  NiohoiaB  the  giiost  of  a 
nuUglassfiill  of  the  sameooapoinML  This  done,  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Sqoeen 
^lew  dose  up  to  the  fire,  and  sitting  with  their  feet  on  the  lender 
iafted  oonfidBntially  in  wkupers ;  white  Nicholaa,  taking  np  the  tntor's 
aseistant,  read  the  interesting  legends  in  the  misceUaneons  questions^ 
and  all  the  figues  into  4he  bargain,  with  m  much  thonght  or  con- 
BcitasnesB  of  what  he  was  doing,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  magnetic 


At  length  Mr.  Squeers  yawned  fioarMly,  and  opined  that  it  was 
high  time  to  go  to  bed ;  upon  which  signal  Mrs.  Squeers  and  the  gid 
dragged  in  a  small  straw  mattress  and  a  coi^le  of  blankets^  and 
anaoged  them  into  a  couch  for  Niehdas. 

"  well  put  you  into  your  regular  bed-room  to-morrow,  Nicklebv," 
said  Squeers.     '^  Let  me  see,  who  sleeps  in  Brooks's  bed,  my  dear  V 

^^  In  Brooks's,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  pondering.  ^'  There's  Jeimings, 
little  Bolder,  Gixaymarsh,  and  what's  his  name." 

^  So  there  are,"  rejoined  Squeers.     ^'  Yes  !  Brooks  is  fuH.** 

«  Fun !"  thought  Nicholas,  "  I  Aould  think  he  was." 

^  There's  a  place  somewhere  I  know,"  said  Squeers ;  ^'  but  I  can't 
at  this  moment  call  to  mind  wheae  it  is.  However,  we'll  have  that  all 
fettled  to-morrow.  Good  night,  Nickleby.  Seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, mind." 

*<  I  shall  be  ready.  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas.     ^^  Oood  night." 

^  111  oome  m  myself  and  show  you  where  &e  well  is,  said  Squeets. 
^  TonH  always  find  a  little  bit  of  soap  in  the  kitchen  window ;  that 
Wongs  te  you." 

Nicholas  opened  his  eyes,  but  not  his  mouth ;  and  Squeers  wdS  again 
PV  svvaj^  when  he  onoe  more  tomed  back. 

'^l don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  '^  whose  towel  to  put  yon  on; 
^  if  yonll  make  ddft  'mOi  sometilung  to-moirow  mcHning,  Mis. 
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Squeen  will  anaoge  that,  in  the  ooune  of  the  day.    M7  dear,  don't 
foiget/' 

^^  ril  take  care,"  replied  Mrs.  Squeecs ;  ^^  and  mind  you  take  care, 
young  man,  and  get  first  wash.  The  teacher  ought  always  to  haye  it; 
but  they  get  the  better  of  him  if  they  can." 

Mr.  SqueerB  then  nudged  Mrs.  Squeers  to  brinff  away  the  brandy 
bottle,  lest  Nicholas  shoiud  help  himself  in  the  night ;  and  the  lady 
having  seized  it  with  great  precipitation,  they  retired  together. 

Nidiolas  being  left  alone,  took  half  a  dossen  turns  up  and  down  the 
jToom  in  a  condition  of  much  agitation  and  excitement,  but  growing 
graduftUy  cahner,  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair  and  mentaUy  resolYed 
that,  come  what  come  might,  he  would  endeavour  for  a  time  to  bear 
whatever  wretchedness  might  be  in  store  for  him,  and  that  remembering 
the  helplesneea  of  his  mother  and  sister,  he  would  five  his  uncle  no 
plea  for  deserting  them  in  their  need.  Good  resolutions  seldom  fiiil  of 
producing  some  good  effects  in  the  mind  from  which  they  spring.  He 
grew  less  desponding,  and — so  san^ine  and  buoyant  is  youth— «ven 
hoped  that  affairs  at  Dotheboys  Ha&  might  yet  prove  better  than  they 
promised. 

He  was  preparing  for  bed  with  something  like  renewed  cheerfulness, 
when  a  sealed  letter  fell  from  his  coat  pocket.  In  the  hurry  of  leaving 
London  it  had  escaped  his  attention  and  had  not  occurred  to  him  since, 
but  it  at  once  brought  back  to  him  the  recollection  of  the  mysterious 
behaviour  of  Newman  Noggs. 

^^  Dear  me ! "  said  Nicholas ;  ^^  what  an  extraordinary  hand  ! " 

It  was  directed  to  himself^  was  written  upon  very  dirty  paper, 
and  in  such  cramped  and  crippled  writing  as  to  be  sJmost  illegible. 
After  great  difficulty  and  much  puading,  he  contrived  to  reiML  as 
follows  :— 

^  My  dear  young  Man. 

"  I  know  the  world.  Your  father  did  not,  or  he  would  not 
have  done  me  a  kindness  when  there  was  no  hope  of  return.  You  do 
not,  or  you  would  not  be  bound  on  such  a  journey. 

^^  If  ever  you  want  a  shelter  in  London,  (don't  be  angry  at  this,  / 
once  thought  I  never  should),  they  know  where  I  live  at  the  sign  of  iJie 
Crown,  in  Silver  Street,  Golden  Square.  It  is  at  the  comer  of  Silver 
Street  and  James  Street,  with  a  bar  door  both  ways.  You  can  come 
at  nidit.    Once  nobody  was  ashamed — never  mind  that.     It's  all  over. 

^^  Excuse  errors.  I  should  forget  how  to  wear  a  whole  coat  now.  I 
bave  forgotten  all  my  old  ways.  My  spelling  may  have  gone  with 
them.  "  Newman  NoGos. 

^^  P.S.  If  you  should  go  near  Barnard  Castle,  there  is  good  ale  at  the 
King's  Head.  Say  you  know  me,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  charge 
you  for  it.  You  may  say  Mr.  Noggs  there,  for  I  wm  a  gtsitlcfnan 
then.     I  was  indeed." 

It  may  be  a  very  undignified  circumstance  to  record,  but^fter  he  had 
folded  this  letter  and  pbi«ed  it  in  his  pocket-book,  Nicholas  Nickleby's 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  a  moisture  that  might  have  been  taken  foe  tearft 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THB  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF  DOTHEBOYS  HALL 

A  Bii>K  of  two  hundred  and  odd  mOes  in  severe  weather,  is  one  of  the 
hest  softeners  of  a  hard  bed  that  ingenuity  can  devise.     Perhaps  it  is 
even  a  sweetener  of  dreams,  for  those  which  hovered  over  the  rough  couch 
of  Nicholas,  and  whispered  their  airy  nothings  in  his  ear,  were  of  an 
agreeable  and  happy  kind.     He  was  making  his  fortune  very  iast  in- 
deed^  when  the  funt  glimmer  of  an  expiring  candle  shone  before  his  eyes, 
and  a  voice  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  part  and  parcel  of  Mr, 
Squeers,  admonished  him  that  it  was  tune  to  rise. 
Past  seven,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Squeers. 
Has  morning  come  already  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  sitting  up  in  bed. 
^^  Ah !  that  has  it,"  replied  Squeers,  ^'  and  ready  ic^  too.     Now, 
Nickleby,  come;  tumble  up,  will  you?" 

Nicholas  needed  no  further  admonition,  but  ^^  tumbled  up  "  at  once, 
and  proceeded  to  dress  himself  by  the  Ught  of  the  taper  which  Mr. 
Squeers  carried  in  his  hand. 
^  Here'fi  a  pretty  go,**  said  that  gentleman ;  ^  the  punqp  s  firoee." 
*^  Indeed.  1"  said  Nicholas,  not  much  interested  in  the  intelligence. 
^  Yes,"  replied  Squeers.     ^^  You  can't  wash  yourself  this  morning.' 
^  Not  ivash  myself !"  exclaimed  Nicholas. 

^  No,  mot  a  bit  of  it,"  rejoiaed  Squeers  tartly.  '*  So  you  must  be 
content  with  giving  yourself  a  dry  polish  till  we  break  the  ice  in  the 
wdl,  and  can  get  a  bucketful  out  for  the  boys.  Don't  stand  staring  at 
me,  but  do  lo<ML  sharp,  will  you  ?" 

Offering  no  further  observation,  Nicholas  huddled  on  his  clothe8,'and 
Squeers  meanwhile  opened  the  shutters  and  blew  the  candle  out,  when 
the  voice  of  his  amiable  consort  was  heard  in  the  passage,  demanding 
admittaace. 
^^  Come  in,  my  love,"  said  Squeers. 

Mis.  Squeers  came  in,  stUl  habited  in  the  primitive  night-jacket  which 
had  displayed  the  symmetry  of  her  figure  on  the  previous  night,  and 
further  onuunented  with  a  beaver  bonnet  of  some  antiquity,  which  she 
wore  with  much  ease  and  lightness  upon  the  top  of  the  nightcap  before 
noentioned. 

^  Drat  the  things,"  said  the  lady,  opening  the  cupboard ;  ^^  I  can't 
find  the  school  spoon  anywhere." 

^  Never  mind  it,  my  dear,"  observed  Squeers  in  a  soothing  manner ; 
^^  it's  of  no  consequence."  - 

^^  No  consequence,  why  how  you  talk !"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeers 
sharply ;  ^'  isn't  it  brimstone  morning  ?" 

^  I  forgot,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Squeers ;  ^^  yes,  it  certainly  is*  We 
purify  the  boys'  bloods  now  and  then,  Nickleby." 

^  Purify  fiddlesticks'  ends,"  said  his  lady.  '^  Don't  think,  young 
B^AQ)  that  we  go  to  the  expense  of  flower  of  brimstone  and  molasses  ju^ 
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to  purify  them ;  becauae  if  you  think  we  carry  on  the  biiBinesB  in  that 
way,  you'll  find  yourself  mistaken,  and  so  I  tell  you  plainly." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Squeers  frowning.     "  Hem !" 

'^  Oh !  nonsense,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeeis.  ^^  If  the  young  man  comes 
to  be  a  teacher  here,  let  him  understand  at  once  that  we  don  t  want  any 
foolery  about  the  boys.  They  have  the  brimstone  and  treacle,  partly 
because  if  they  hadn't  something  or  other  in  the  v^y  of  medicine  they'd 
be  always  aiUag  and  giTii^  a  world  of  troubk,  and  paitly  because  it 
^oils  their  app&tea  and  oomes  cheaper  than  breakfitst  and  dinner.  So 
it  does  them  good  and  us  good  at  the  same  time^  and  that's  fair  enough 

It  w 

m  sure. 

Haring  given  this  ezplaBation,  Mis.  Squoen  put  her  head  into  the 
doeet  and  instituted  a  stricter  search  after  the  spooo,  in  whidi  Mr. 
SqueeiB  assisted.  A  few  wtNrds  passed  between  them  while  they  ware 
thus  engaged,  but  as  thdii  Yoices  were  partially  stifled  by  the  cupboard 
all  that  Nicholas  could  distinguish  was,  that  Mr.  Squeers  said  what 
Mrs.  Squeers  had  said  was  injudicious,  and  that  Mrs.  Squeeis  said  what 
Mr.  Squeera  said  was  '**  stuff." 

A  vaflt  deal  of  searching  and  rummaging  succeeded,  and  it  proYing 
fruitless^  Smike  waa  called  in,  and  pudied  by  Mrs.  Squeers  and  boz^ 
by  Mr.  Squeers,  which  course  of  treatment  brightening  his  intellects, 
enabled  him  to  suggest  that  possibly  Mrs.  Squeers  might  haye  the  spoon, 
in  her  pocket,  as  indeed  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  As  Mrs.  Squeers 
had  preinoudiy  protested,  however,  thai  die  waa  quite  certain  Aa  had 
not  got  it,  Smike  received  another  box  on  the  ear  for  presuming  to  con- 
tradict his  mistress,  together  with  a  promise  of  a  sound  thieriimg  if  he 
were  not  more  respectM  in  future;  so  that  he  took  nothing  very  advan- 
tageous by  his  motion. 

^^  A  most  invaluable  woman,  that,  Nicklebyy*  said  Squeers  when  bis 
consort  had  hurried  away,  pushing  the  drudge  before  her. 

^^  Indeed,  Sir!"  observed  Nicholas. 

^^  I  don't  know  her  equal,"  said  Squeers ;  ^^  I  do  not  know  her  equaL 
That  woman,  Nickleby,  is  always  the  same^-always  the  same  bustling, 
lively,  active,  saving  creetur  that  you  see  her  now." 

Nicholas  sighed  involuntarily  at  the  thought  of  the  agreeable  domestic 
prospect  thus  opoied  to  him ;  but  Squeers  was,  fortunately,  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  reflections  to  perceive  it. 

^'  It's  my  way  to  say,  when  I  am  up  in  London,*'  continued  Squeers, 
^  that  to  them  boys  she  is  a  mother.  But  she  is  more  than  a  mother  to 
them,  ten  times  more.  She  does  things  for  them  boys,  Nickleby,  that 
I  don't  believe  half  the  mothers  going  would  do  for  their  own  sousl" 

^^  I  should  think  they  would  not.  Sir,"  answered  Nicholas. 

Now,  the  &ct  was,  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers  viewed  the  boys 
in  the  light  of  their  proper  and  natural  enemies ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  held  and  considered  that  their  business  and  profession  was  to  get 
as  much  from  every  boy  as  could  by  possibility  be  screwed  out  of  him* 
On  this  point  they  were  both  agreed,  and  behaved  in  unison  accord- 
ingly. The  only  difierenoe  between  them  was,  that  Mrs.  Squeers 
waged  war  against  the  enemy  openly  and  fiearlessly,  and  that  Squeers 
•overed  his  xMcaiity,.  even  at  home,  with  a  wgm  <tf  his  habitual  deceit^ 


»Mkir  mttf  Ind  a  moAaa  of  ■MB&dMy^  or  oiber  iMuig  able  to  take  him- 
gdf  B^  nd  peaamode  his  own  mnd  thai  her  waft  i^  Teiy  good  fellow. 

^Bat  oome,"  said Squeen^  intennpiing the  piograw of  aone thoughts 
to  tkia  cfieci  in  the  imad  of  his.  vaher,  ^^  lel^a  go  to  the  school-room  ; 
aid  lad  me  &  hand  with  my  sehool-eoat,  will  jou  2" 

Hidiolaa  aanstod  hoe  master  to  put  on  an  old  lostian  shooting-jaoket^ 
lUdb  ^  took  down  from  a  peg  in  the  paasaffe  ;  and  Squeera  arming 
lumadf  with  hb  canOy  led  the  way  across  a  yard  to  a  door  in  the  rear  of 
Ifaehoaie. 

'^Then^'*  aaid  the  schooimaster  as  they  stepped  in  together;  ^  this 
is  osr  shop,  Nickld^/' 

It  warn  SQch  a  crowded  scene,  and  there  were  so  many  objects  to 
attrnd  attention,  that  at  first  Nicholas  stared  aboat  him,  r^y  without 
aedng  anything  at  all.  By  degrees,  however,  the  place  resoUed  itself 
into  a  bare  and  dirty  room  with  a  couple  of  windows,  whereof  a  tenth 
{■ft  m^ht  be  of  glassy  the  remainder  being  stopped  up  with  old  copy- 
books mid  paper.  Theio  were  a  couple  of  loi^  old  rickety  desks,  cut 
ad  notched,  and  inked  and  damaged,  in  erery  possible  way ;  two  or 
tiam  forma,  a  detadied  desk  for  Squeers,  and  another  for  his  assistant. 
The  ceiling  was  supported  like  that  of  a  bam,  1^  cross  beams  and  raftors, 
aad  the  walla  were  so  stained  and  discoloured,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
id!  whether  they  had  ever  been  touched  with  point  or  whitewash. 

But  the  pupils — ^the  young  noblemen !  How  the  last  faint  traces  of 
bope,  the  remotest  glimmering  of  any  ffood  to  be  derived  from  his  efforts 
ia  this  den,  £ided  nrom  tlie  mind  of  Nichoka  as  he  looked  in  dismay 
tfcnmd !  Pale  and  haggard  fiatoes,  lank  and  bony  figures,  children  with 
fbe  counleimnces  of  old  men,  deformities  with  irons  upon  their  limbs, 
boys  of  stunted  growth,  and  others  whose  long  meagre  legs  would 
bttdly  bear  their  stooping  bodies,  all  crowded  on  the  view  together ; 
tboe  were  the  bleared  eye,  the  hare-lip,  the  crooked  foot,  and  every 
ugliness  or  distortion  that  told  of  unnatural  aversion  conceived  by 
psrentB  for  their  oflbpring,  or  of  young  lives  which,  from  the  earliest 
dnrn  of  inCemcy,  had  been  one  horrible  endurance  of  cruelty  and  neglect. 
Tboe  were  little  fiioes  which  should  hav«  been  handsome,  darkened 
with  the  scowl  of  suUen  dogged  suffering ;  there  was  childhood  with  the 
figbi  of  its  eye  quendied,  its  beauty  gone,  and  its  helplessness  alone  re- 
ruining;  there  were  vicious-fitced  boys  brooding,  with  leaden  eyes,  like 
nialefacton  In  a  jail ;  and  there  w!ere  young  creatures  on  wh<mi  the 
ana  of  their  frail  parents  had  descended,  weeping  even  for  the  mercenary 
■■nes  they  had  known,  and  lonesome  even  in  their  londiness.  With 
c!*ay  kindly  sympathy  and  affection  blasted  in  its  birth,  with  every 
jnuig  and  healthy  feeling  flogzcd  and  starved  down,  with  every  re- 
^^^Oj^kfol  passion  that  can  fester  m  swollen  hearts,  eating  its  evil  way  to 
^eir  core  in  silence,  what  an  incipient  Hell  was  breeding  there ! 

Aad  yet  this  scene,  painful  as  it  was,  had  its  grotesque  features, 
^bich,  in  a  leas  interested  observer  than  Nicholas,  might  have  provoked 
}  "aileL  .  MrsL  Squeers  stood  at  one  of  the  desks,  presiding  over  an 
'■DKUBe  basin  ol  biimitone  and  treacle,  of  which  delicious  compound 
^  aduuitlered  a  huge  instalment  to  each  boy  in  saecession,  usii^  for 
^  pnrpoas  a  comm<m  wooden  qpoon,  which  might  have  been  origiimlly 
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mAnafiu^uied  for  some  sigantic  top,  and  which  widened  eve^  jroung 
gentleman's  month  considerably,  they  being  all  obliged,  nnder  heavy 
corporal  penalties,  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  bowl  at  a  sasp.  In  an- 
other corner,  huddled  together  for  companionship,  were  the  little  boys 
who  had  arriyed  on  the  preceding  night,  three  of  them  in  yery  large 
leather  breeches,  and  two  in  old  trousers,  a  something  tighter  fit  than 
drawers  are  usually  worn  ;  at  no  great  distance  from  them  was  seated 
the  juvenile  son  and  heir  of  Mr.  Squeers-*4  striking  likeness  of  his 
father — ^kicking  with  great  vigour  under  the  hands  of  Smike,  who  was 
fitting  upon  him  a  pair  of  new  boots  thai  bore  a  most  suspicious  resem- 
blance to  those  which  the  least  of  the  little  boys  had  worn  on  the  jour- 
ney dovm,  as  the  Httle  boy  himself  seemed  to  think,  for  he  was  regard- 
ing the  appropriation  with  a  look  of  most  rueful  amazement.  Braides 
these,  there  was  a  long  row  of  boys  waiting,  with  countenances  of  no 
pleasant  anticipation,  to  be  treacled,  and  another  file  who  had  just 
escaped  from  the  infliction,  making  a  variety  of  wry  mouths  indicative 
of  any  thing  but  satis&ction.  The  whole  were  attired  in  such  motley, 
ill-assorted,  extraordinary  garments,  as  would  have  been  irresistibly 
ridiculous,  but  for  the  foul  appearance  of  dirt,  disorder,  and  disease,  vrith 
which  they  were  associated. 

'  ^^  Now,"  said  Squeers,  giving  the  desk  a  great  rap  with  his  cane, 
which  made  half  the  little  boys  nearly  jump  out  of  their  boots,  ^^  is 
that  physicking  over  ?  " 

^'  Just  over,  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  choking  the  last  boy  in  her  hurry, 
and  tapping  the  crown  of  his  head  with  the  wooden  spoon  to  restore 
him.     *^  Here,  you  Smike;  take  away  now.     Look  sharp." 

Smike  shuffled  out  vnth  the  basin,  and  Mrs.  Squeers  having  called 
up  a  little  boy  with  a  curly  head,  and  wiped  her  hands  upon  it,  nurried 
out  after  him  into  a  species  of  wash-house,  where  there  was  a  small  fire 
and  a  large  kettle,  together  with  a  number  of  little  wooden  bowls  which 
were  arranged  upon  a  board. 

Into  these  bowls  Mrs.  Squeers,  assisted  by  the  hungry  servant, 
poured  a  brown  composition  which  looked  like  diluted  pincushions 
without  the  covers,  and  was  called  porridge.  A  minute  wedge  of  brown 
bread  was  inserted  in  each  bowl,  and  when  they  had  eat  their  porridge 
by  means  of  the  bread,  the  boys  eat  the  bread  itself,  and  had  finished 
their  breakfast ;  whereupon  Mr.  Squeers  said,  in  a  solemn  voice,  ^^  For 
what  we  have  received  may  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful ! " — and 
v^nt  away  to  his  own. 

Nicholas  distended  his  stomach  with  a  bowl  of  porridge,  for  much 
the  same  reason  which  induces  some  savages  to  swallow  earth— lest  they 
should  be  inconveniently  hungry  when  there  is  nothing  to  eat.  Having 
further  disposed  of  a  shoe  of  bread  and  butter,  allotted  to  him  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  he  sat  himself  down  to  wait  for  school-time. 

He  could  not  but  observe  how  silent  and  sad  the  boys  all  seemed  to  be. 
There  was  none  of  the  noise  and  clamour  of  a  school-room,  none  of  its 
boisterous  play  or  hearty  mirth.  The  children  sat  crouching  and 
shivering  together,  and  seemed  to  lack  the  spirit  to  move  about.  The 
only  pupil  who  evinced  the  slightest  tendency  towards  locomotion  or 
playfulness  was  Master  Squeers,  and  as  his  chief  amusement  was  to 
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tread  npon  the  other  boys'  toes  in  his  new  boots,  his  flow  of  spirits  was 
niher  disagreeable  than  otherwise. 

After  some  half-honx^s  delay  Mr.  Squeers  reappeared,  and  the  boys 
took  their  places  and  their  books,  of  which  latter  commodity  the  average 
might  be  tLbout  one  to  eight  learners.  A  few  minntes  having  elapsed, 
during  which  Mr.  Squeers  looked  very  profound,  as  if  he  had  a  perfect 
spprefaension  of  what  was  inside  all  the  books,  and  could  say  every 
wwd  of  their  contents  by  heart  if  he  only  chose  to  take  the  tilouble, 
that  gentleman  called  up  the  first  class. 

Obedient  to  this  summons  there  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the 
schoolmaster's  desk,  half-st^ozen  scarecrows,  out  at  knees  and  elbows, 
one  of  whom  placed  a  torn  and  filthy  book  beneath  his  learned  eye. 

''  This  is  the  first  class  in  Elnglish  spelling  and  philosophy,  Nickleby," 
Squeers,  beckoning  Nicholas  to  stand  beside  him.  ^^  Well  get  up 
a  Latin  one,-  and  hand  that  over  to  you.  Now,  then,  where's  the  first 
boy?" 

^  Please,  Sir,  he's  cleaning  the  back  parlour  window,"  said  the  tem- 
p(»cary  head  of  the  philosophical  class. 

^  So  he  is,  to  be  sure,"  rejoined  Squeers.  ^'  We  go  upon  the  prac- 
tical mode  of  teaching,  Nickleby;  the  regular  education  system. 
C-1-^e-a-n,  clean,  verb  active,  to  make  bright,  to  scour.  W-i-n,  win, 
d-e-r,  der,  winder,  a  casement.  When  the  boy  knows  this  out  of 
book,  he  ^oes  and  does  it.  It's  just  the  same  principle  as  the  use  of  the 
globes.     Where's  the  second  boy  ?  " 

^  Please,  Sir,  he's  weeding  the  garden,"  replied  a  small  voice. 

""  To  be  sure,*'  said  Squeers,  by  no  means  disconcerted.  ''  So  he  is. 
B-o-t^  hot,  t-i-n,  tin,  bottin,  n-e-y,  ney,  bottinney,  noun  substantive,  a 
knowledge  of  plants.  When  he  has  learned  that  bottinney  means  a 
knowledge  of  plants,  he  goes  and  knows  'em.  That's  our  system, 
Nickleby :  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

'^  It's  a  very  useful  one,  at  any  rate,"  answered  Nicholas  signifi- 
cantly. 

^  I  believe  you^"  rejoined  Squeers,  not  remarking  the  emphasis  of 
bis  usher.     "  Third  boy,  what's  a  horse  ?  " 

"  A  beast.  Sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

«  So  H  is,"  saitf  Squeers.     "  Ain't  it,  Nickleby  ?  " 
.  ^  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Sir,"  answered  Nicholas. 

"  Of  course  there  isn't,"  said  Squeers.  '^  A  horse  is  a  quadruped, 
and  quadruped's  Latin  for  beast,  as  every  body  that's  gone  through  the 
grammar  knows,  or  else  where's  the  use  of  having  grammars  at  aU  ?  " 

"  Where,  indeed  ! "  said  Nicholas  abstractedly. 

^  As  you're  perfect  in  that,"  resumed  Squeers,  turning  to  the  boy, 
"  go  and  look  afber  my  horse,  and  rub  him  down  well,  or  I'll  rub  you 
down.  The  rest  of  the  class  go  and  draw  water  up  till  somebody  tells 
70a  to  leave  off,  for  it's  washing  day  to-morrow,  and  they  want  the 
coppers  filled." 

80  saying  he  dismissed  the  first  class  to  their  experiments  in  practical 
philosophy,  and  eyed  Nicholas  with  a  look  half  cunning  and  half  doubt- 
^1,  as  if  he  were  not  altogether  certain  what  he  might  think  of  him  by 
tins  tune. 
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**^  Tbaffl  ikie  way  we  ^  it,  Nioklebf /  he  said,  sAer  m  kmg 

Nicholas  shrng^d  his  shoulders  in  a  msmier  that  ivas  acaindjr  per- 
ceptible, aaid  said  tie  aaw  il  was. 

**•  And  a  rery  good  way  it  is,  too,"  said  flqweors.  **•  Now,  jwA  take 
those  foniteen  Kttle  bofs  and  hear  them  some  reading,  beonse  yea 
Imow  yon  mru^  begin  to  be  usefol,  and  idling  aboat  hoe  woa^  ds.* 

Mr.  Sqneers  said  this  as  if  it  had  saddraly  oeoorred  to  hini,  «ilJbec 
that  he  most  not  say  too  much  to  his  assistant,  or  that  his  aasistairt  did 
not  say  enough  to  him  in  praise  of  the  estaUishineiit.  The  cJiildw 
were  airangea  in  a  semioircle  lomid  the  new  master,  and  he  was  aoon 
hfltenia^  to  their  dnD,  drawling,  hesitatii^^  reeital  of  those  atones  of 
engroBsmg  interest  which  axe  to  be  iound  in  the  more  aatiqaated  apefl- 
ing  books. 

In  this  exciting  oocapation  the  morning  lagged  heavily  on.  At  oaa 
•'dock,  the  boya  having  previonsly  had  their  appetites  thomighly 
taken  away  by  stir-abont  and  potatoes,  sat  down  in  the  kitchen  to  some 
hard  salt  beef,  of  whicb  Nicholas  was  gracioosly  pennitted  to  take  his 
portion  to  his  own  solitary  desk,  and  to  eat  there  in  peaee.  After  dns 
theie  was  another  faopr  of  crouching  in  the  sc^iool-room  and  shiveikig 
witii  cold,  and  then  school  began  again. 

'  -  It  was  Mr.  9q«eers's  custom  to  call  the  boys  together,  and  aaake  a 
aort  of  repoit  after  every  half-yeaHy  visit  to  the  roetrapolis  regarding 
the  relations  and  friends  he  had  eeen,  the  news  he  had  heard,  the  ktten 
he  had  brought  down,  the  bills  which  had  been  paid,  the  aooo«B(fes 
which  had  been  left  unpaid,  and  so  Ibrth.  This  solemn  pn>oee£ng 
idways  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  suoceeding  his  retnm ; 
perhaps  becanse  the  boys  acquired  strength  of  mind  from  the  aospense 
of  the  morning,  or  possibly  because  Mr.  Sqneers  himself  acquired  create 
atenmess  and  inflexibility  from  certain  warm  potations  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  indulge  after  lus  early  dinner.  Be  this  aa  it  ntiay,  the  hoys 
were  recalled  from  honse-window,  garden,  stable,  and  oow-yavd,  and 
the  school  were  assembled  in  full  conclave,  when  Mr.  Squeers,  with  a 
small  faandle  of  papeia  in  his  hand,  and  Mrs.  S.  following  with  a  pail 
of  canes,  entered  the  room  and  proclaimed  silence. 

^'  Let  any  boy  speak  a  word  without  leave,"  said  Mr.  Bqneers,  mildly, 
'«  and  111  take  the  skin  off  his  back."  * 

This  special  proclamation  had  the  desired  efiect,  and  a  deatfafike 
ailence  immediately  prevailed,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Sqneeia  went 
4m  to  say— 

'^  Boys,  I've  been  to  London,  and  have  returned  to  my  fianily  and 
you,  as  strong  and  weU  as  ever," 

According  to  half-yearly  custom,  the  boys  gave  three  feeble  cheen  at 
this  refreshing  intelligence.  8uch  cheers  !  Si^is  of  extra  strength  with 
the  chili  on. 

*'  I  have  seen  the  parents  of  some  boys,"  continued  Sqneeis,  taming 
over  his  papers,  ^^  and  they're  so  glad  to  hear  how  their  sons  are  gettiag 
on  that  there's  no  prospect  at  all  of  their  going  away,  which  of  oonrse 
is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  upon  for  all  parties." 

Two  or  three  hands  went  to  two  or  three  eyes  when  Squeem  said  this, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  young  gentlemen  having  no 
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*^  I  bagre  haA  disappoinlBuntB  to  contend  agaimty"  mid.  £kfuw, 
JoclawYnygiira^^'BoUMr'sfiiAhcriiwtwopraMitmBhoft    Whm 

^ Han  he ia»  pleawSk,"  n^oned  twooty ofiicioos Tvioes.  Boyiaie 
W}r  ]&•  meA  io  bo  sob. 

"^  Com  liflBe,  Bolder,'' «dd  fiqueera. 

Am  wBJkealtk j4ookiag  boy,  with  WBrto  ail  orar  bio  kmdiy  iAoppvd 
from  his  plaoo  to  the  mastet^s  detk,  and  raised  his  «y«  im|>loriBffl j  to 
flqooen'B  &oe;  hia  owm  ^piite  white  fimn  the  xapid  beating  of  baa  hmit. 

^BoMbr,"  said  Bqneen,  speaking  Teryakrwly,  far  he  was  oansidenBg, 
as  theaayiBg  goes,  where  to  have  biati.  ^  Bolder,  if  jooi  fither  tUnks 
that  beeane—wby  wbst's  this,  air  ?  " 

Aa  fiqneen  sfM^ce,  he  cavg^  up  the  boj'a  hand  by  the  caff  of  hia 
jacket,  and  surveyed  it  with  an  edifying  aqieet  of  homr  and  disgost. 

"^  What  do  ym  caU  this.  Sir  ?' demanded  the  acfaoQhnaater,  admh^ 
fanng  a  cat  with  the  eane  to  expedite  the  reply* 

^  I  can't  hotp  it,  indeed,  Sk,"  rejoined  tiie  boy,  erymg.  ^  llwy  will 
eome;  it's  the  dirty  work  I  think,  fiir — at  least  I  don't  knew  ^dhai  it 
ii,8ir,  bvt  it'a  not  my  frali.' 

^  Boldec,"  Slid  Sqoeen,  tacking  np  bis  wiiatbanda  and  mrataaing 
the  pafan  «f  his  right  band  to  aet  a  good  grip  tsi  the  oaae,  **'  yooTre  an 
■corrigible  y oong  aooumdiel,  ax3i  as  tiie  last  thrashing  dad  ytm  no  good, 
m  most  flee  what  another  will  do  towards  beating  it  out  of  yoa.", 

Witfa  tfiis,  and  wholly  disrsgardine  a  piteooa  cry  te  metey,  Kr. 
fiqaocM  fell  i^pon  the  boy  and  caned  him  soondly :  not  ksringcnff  in- 
deed,  nntil  hia  ann  wna  tired  4nit. 

^  There,"  said  Squeers,  when  he  had  quite  done;  ^^  rob  away  as  kaid 
ai  you  lifeei,  yoa  won't  nib  that  cff  in  a  hnny.  Oh  1  yoa  won't  hold 
that  noise,  won't  yon  I    F^  him  oat,  Sauke." 

The  drndge  knew  better  tom  long  ezperienoe,  than  to  hesitate  aboot 
^bejine,  no  be  bandied  the  victim  ont  by  «  side  dooc,  and  Mr.  iSqoeers 
perdwd  himself  again  on  his  own  stool,  wmpposAdd  by  Mis.  SqueeiB,  who 
occupied  another  at  his  aide. 

«Nowktii8see,''saidSqueea.  «  A  letter  &r  Gobbey.  Stand  up, 
Oobkey." 

AurtfcliMP  boy  stood  up,  and  eyed  the  letter  very  hard  while  Bqiineno 
Blade  a  menial  abstoct  of  tbeaame. 

^'Oktr  aaid  fiqnsecs:  ««  Cobbey's  grandmother  is  dead,  and  his 
oade  John  has  took  to  drinking,  which  is  all  the  news  his  sister  sends, 
taeept  en;hteenpenoe^  which  will  jost  pay  for  that  broken  square  of 
l^asB.    lua.  flqnenrs,  my  desc,  will  yoa  take  the  money  ?" 

The  worthy  lady  pocketed  the  eighteenpence  with  a  most  bosiness- 
lihe  air,  and  Sqoeers  pisserl  on  to  the  next  boy  as  oooUy  aa  possible. 

^Graymanh,"saidfiqaeen,  *^  he's  the  next.    Stand  up,  Oiaymnah.*' 

Anether  boy  stood  np,  and  the  sdiooimaster  looked  over  the  letter  ns 
be&ne. 

^GtajmaaodTs  maternal  annt,"  said  S^peen  when  ho  had  possessed 
Uoself  q£  the  osntants, "« is  veiy  glad  to  bear  bo'«  00  w«M  wodhufpf^ 
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and  sends  her  respecfefiil  oompliments  to  Mrs.  Sqiieere,  and  thinks  she 
most  be  an  angel.  She  likewise  thinks  Mr.  Squeeis  is  too  good  for  this 
world ;  bnt  hopes  he  may  long  be  spared  to  cany  on  nie  business. 
Would  have  sent  the  two  pair  of  stockings  as  desired,  but  is  short  of 
money,  so  forwards  a  tract  instead,  and  hopes  Graymarsh  will  put  his 
tnirt  ^  Piovidence.  Hopes  abovT.!!,  thathe  ^  rtudy in  eri^hing 
to  please  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers,  and  look  upon  them  as  his  only  fnends ; 
and  that  he  will  love  Master  Squeers,  and  not  object  to  sleeping  fiye  in 
a  bed,  which  no  Christian  should.  Ahl"  said  Squeers,  folding  it  up, 
^^  a  delightful  letter.     Very  afiecting,  indeed." 

It  was  afiecting  in  one  sense,  for  Graymarsh's  maternal  aunt  was 
strongly  supposed,  by  her  more  intimate  friends,  to  be  no  other  than  his 
maternal  parent ;  Squeers  however,  without  alluding  to  this  part  of  the 
story  (which  would  have  sounded  immoral  before  boys),  proceeded  with 
the  business  by  calling  oiit  ^^  Mobbs,"  whereupon  another  boy  rose,  and 
Gra3nnar8h  resumed  his  seat. 

^^  Mobbs's  mother-in-law,"  said  Squeers,  ''  took  to  her  bed  on  hearing 
that  he  would  not  eat  fat,  and  has  been  very  ill  ever  since.  She  wishes 
to  know  by  an  early  post  where  he  expects  to  go  to,  if  he  quarrels  with 
his  vittles ;  and  with  what  feelings  he  could  turn  up  his  nose  at  the 
cow's  liver  broth,  after  his  good  master  had  asked  a  blessing  on  it.  This 
wias  told  her  in  the  London  newspapers — not  by  Mr.  Squeers,  for  he  is 
too  kind  and  too  good  to  set  anybody  against  anybody — ^and  it  has 
vexed  her  so  much,  Mobbs  can't  think.  I^e  is  sorry  to  find  he  is  dis- 
contented, which  is  sinful  and  horrid,  and  hopes  Mr.  Squeers  will  flo? 
him  into  a  happier  state  of  mind ;  with  which  view  she  has  also  stopped 
his  halfpenny  a  week  pocket-money,  and  given  a  double-bladed  knife 
with  a  corkscrew  in  it  to  the  Missionaries,  which  she  had  bought  on 
purpose  for  him." 

^^  A  sulky  state  of  feeling,"  said  Squeers,  after  a  terrible  pause,  during 
which  he  had  moistened  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  again,  ^^  won't  do ; 
cheerfulness  and  contentment  must  be  kept  up.     Mobbs,  come  to  me." 

Mobbs  moved  slowly  towards  the  desk,  rubbing  his  eyes  in  anticipar 
tion  of  good  cause  for  doing  so ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  retired  by  the 
side  door,  with  as  good  cause  as  a  boy  need  have. 

Mr.  Squeers  then  proceeded  to  open  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
letters,  some  enclosing  money,  which  Mrs.  Squeers  "took  care  of;" 
and  others  referring  to  small  articles  of  apparel,  as  caps  and  so  forth,  all 
of  which  the  same  lady  stated  to  be  too  large  or  too  small,  and  calcu- 
,  lated  for  liobody  but  young  Squeers,  who  would  appear  indeed  to  have 
had  most  accommodating  limbs,  since  everything  that  came  into  the 
school  fitted  him  to  a  nicety.  His  head,  in  particular,  must  have 
been  singularly  elastic,  for  hats  and  caps  of  all  dimensions  were  alike 
to  him. 

This  business  despatched,  a  few  slovenly  lessons  were  performed,  and 
Squeers  retired  to  his  fireside,  leaving  Nicholas  to  take  care  of  the  boys 
in  the  school-room,  which  was  very  cold,  and  where  a  meal  of  bread 
and  cheese  was  served  out  shortly  after  dark. 

There  was  a  small  stove  at  that  comer  of  the  room  which  was  nearest 
to  the  master's  desk^  and  by  it  [Nicholas  sat  down,  so  depressed  and  self- 
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degraded  by  the  oonacioiianeBB  of  his  postioii,  that  if  d^ath  could  have 
oome  upon  him  at  that  time  he  would  have  been  almost  happy  to  meet  it. 
Tlie  croelty  of  which  he  had  bden  an  unwilling  witness,  the  coarse  and 
raffianly  behaviour  of  Sqneen  even  in  his  best  moods,  the  filthy  place, 
the  stfhts  and  sounds  about  him,  all  contributed  to  this  state  of  feeling; 
but  when  he  recollected  that  being  there  as  an  assistant,  he  actually 
seemed— 410  matter  what  unhappy  train  of  circuinstaBces  had  led  him 
to  that  pass — ^to  be  the  aider  and  abettor  of  a  system  which  filled  him 
with  honest  disgust  and  indignation,  he  loathed  himself,  and  felt  for  the 
moment  as  though  the  mere  consciousness  of  his  present  situation  must, 
throngh  all  time  to  come,  prevent  his  raising  his  head  in  society  again. 

But  for  the  present  his  resolve  was  taken,  and  the  resolution  he  had 
fonned  on  the  preceding  night  remained  undisturbed.  He  had  written 
to  his  mother  and  sister,  announcing  the  safe  conclusion  of  his  journey, 
and  saying  as  little  about  Dothelx^yB  Hall,  and  saying  that  little  as 
cheerfully,  as  he  possibly  could.  He  hoped  that  by  remaining  where 
he  was,  he  might  do  some  good,  even  there,  and  at  all  events  others 
depended  too  much  on  his  imcle's  favour  to  admit  of  his  awakening  his 
TOth  just  then. 

One  reflection  disturbed  him  &r  more  than  any  selfish  considerations 
aiisiiig  out  of  his  own  position.  This  was  the  probable  destination  of 
his  sister  Kate.  His  uncle  had  deceived  him,  and  might  he  not  consign 
her  to  some  miserable  place  where  her  youth  and  beauty  would  prove  a 
&r  greater  curse  than  ugliness  and  decrepitude?  To  a  caged  man, 
bonnd  hand  and  foot,  this  was  a  terrible  idea ; — but  no,  he  thought,  his 
mother  was  by ;  there  w^s  the  portrait-painter,  too^simple  enough,  but 
stiQ  living  in  the  world,  and  of  it.  He  was  willing  to  believe  that 
Balph  Nickleby  had  conceived  a  persoiuil  dislike  to  hunself.  Having 
pretty  good  reason  by  this  time  to  reciprocate  it,  he  had  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  that  conclusion,  and  tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  feeling  extended  no  farther  than  between  them. 

As  he  was  absorbed  in  these  meditations  he  all  at  once  encountered 
the  upturned  face  of  Smike,  who  was  on  his  knees  before  the  stove, 
picking  a  few  stray  cinders  from  the  hearth  and  planting  them  on  the 
fire.  He  had  paused  to  steal  a  look  at  Nicholas,  and  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  observed,  shrunk  back  as  if  expecting  a  blow. 

"  You  need  not  fear  me,"  said  Nicholas  kindly.     "  Are  you  cold  ?" 

«N-n^." 
'   *'  You  are  shivering.** 

"  I  am  not  cold,"  replied  Smike  quickly.     "  I  am  used  to  it." 

There  was  such  an  obvious  fear  of  giving  offence  in  his  manner,  and 
be  was  such  a  timid,  broken-spirited  creature,  that  Nicholas  could  not 
hdp  exclaiming,  **  Poor  feUow ! " 

If  he  had  struck  the  drudge,  he  would  have  slunk  away  without  a 
vord.    But  now  he  burst  into  tears. 

^  Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! "  he  cried,  covering  his  face  with  his  cracked 
ffld  homy  hands.     "  My  heart  will  break.     It  will,  it  will." 

^  Hush !  "  said  Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  ^  Be 
ft  man ;  you  are  nearly  one  by  years,  €rod  help  you." 

**'  By  years ! "  cried  Smike.     ^  Oh  dear,  dear,  how  many  of  them  1 
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How  nmy  of  tfaem  moo  I  ^na  a  Bttib  dnU,  TMUgor  tiws 
arebereaow!  Wbeae  aw  tiMf  «fl  1  * 

**  Whom  do  foviqMBkoC?*  tnfaind  NiekdoB,  wuldsg  to 
poor  half-wittod  evMtaro  to  renoA.     «"  Toli  me." 

««  M7  fnends,"  lie  vepliod, «« mjMlf— ^ly^oh !  wfart  wgwingi 
ii»T«  been !  * 

^  There  is  alwajB  hope,"  oaid  NidiolM ;  he  knew  Bot  what  to 

^No,"  Rjmiied  theother,  ^Bo;  moneforme.    Doyou 
boy  that  died  hen  r 

**  I  was  not  befe  70a  know,"  said  Niohoba  gently;  ^  b«t 
him?" 

^  Why,"  TepKed  the  yoath,  drawio|;  ekaer  to  hit  ^oetioiieK^s  aide^ 
^  I  was  with  him  aft  aight,  and  when  it  was  all  nknt  he  cried  no  wmam 
for  firiends  he  wished  to  cafme  and  sit  with  him,  but  beeaa  to  mee  fiuses 
Toand  his  bed  that  came  from  home ;  he  said  they  smikd,  and  telked  to 
him,  and  died  tft  last  Uftti^  his  head  to  kisBthem.    Do  yon  bew?" 

*^  Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  Nidiolas. 

^*  What  faces  will  smile  on  me  when  I  die !"  said  his  eoaqmaioB, 
shivering.  '^  Who  will  talk  to  me  in  those  long  nights  ?  They  cauut 
come  from  home ;  they  woold  frighten  me  if  they  did^  for  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  and  sAioaldn't  know  them.  Pain  and  fear,  pain  and  iwr  te 
me,  aU^FD  or  dead.    No  hope,  no  hope." 

The  bell  rang  to  bed,  and  the  boy  sabeiding  at  the  aonnd  into 
Qsoal  listless  state,  crept  away  as  if  anxions  to  avoid  notice.     It 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  Nicholas  aoon  afterwaids — no,  not  letind; 
iheie  was  no  retirement  theie — IbQowed— 4o  his  dirty  and  uiiivMl 
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AHD    VJkiUOUS    MATTBBa    AXD   PBBSONS   €(UUIfiCTSD    «0    USBS    WHX 
THE  St^UBBBSES  THAIT  WJSH  EICHOLAS  jacXJUSBX. 

When  Mr.  Squeers  left  the  school- room  for  the  ni^lrt,  he  betook 
himself,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  to  his  own  £ie-side,  which  was 
situated — not  in  the  room  in  which  Nicholas  had  supped  on  the  night 
of  his  azrival,  but  in  a  smaller  apartment  in  the  rear  of  the  premises, 
whem  his  lady  wi£B^  his  amiable  son,  and  accomplished  daughter,  wwe 
in  the  full  enjo3rment  of  each  other's  society :  Mis.  Squeeis  being  en- 
gaged in  the  matronly  pursuit  of  stocking-gaming,  and  the  young  lady 
and  gentleman  occupied  in  the  adjustment  of  some  youthful  diffeoenoss 
by  means  of  a  pugilistic  oontest  across  the  table,  which,  on  the  approach 
of  their  honoured  parent,  subsided  into  a  noiseless  exchange  of  kicks 
beneath  it. 

And  in  this  place  it  may  be  as  well  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  Miss 
fanny  Squeers  was  in  her  three-and-tweatieth  year.    If  there  be  any 


gzaee  or  lo««iwB»  iwppareble  froBi  tint  paaiicBhr  ptaU  of  liii^ 
MiflB  Squeen  may  be  pmuned  to  kai^e  been  poMesBed  cf  ft,  jb  ihen  is 
no  zeason  to  sappOK'duA  jbe  wu  »  jnlitaiy  exoeption  to  «  iiBiY«aii 
tbIb.  fiShevBs  not  tftU  like  korinoUier,  but  short  like  her  fiather ;  from 
tke  fomer  she  io^eriked  a  toioo  of  hazsih  quaJity;  and  fixna  tlia  iatte  m 
Temarkable  expression  of  the  r^t  eye,  .saBething  aksa  to  haTiDg  vbob 
atatt. 

Mias  BqneecB  had  been  spendoig  a  few  days  ivith  a  neigfaboviiing 
£aend,  jMdhadMdy- jnrt  letuined  to  tiie  panotal  roof.  To  thn  cixsouai- 
stance  may  be  reftaned  her  haying  heard  nothing  of  Nicholas,  until  Mk, 
Sqamea  <™»«J^  nov  nuule  him  the  subject  of  conveisatkfn. 

^  WeQ,  My  dear,''  said Sqneeis, dxaveing  «p his  chain,  ^yrkstdojws 
Amk  of  him  by  this  time  ? " 

^  Tkink  of  wko  ?"  inqniiBd  Mis.  Squeem ;  vho  (as  she  oAem  ot- 
madced)  yna  no  gnmmarian,  thank  OooL 

^  Of  tiM  youig  Buoi — the  new  teaehnr— wiw  eise  eonUL- 1  meaaf " 

*^  Ob !  that  Knuckleboy/'  said  Mrs.  Squeers  impatiently ;  '^  I  hate  kim." 

^  Wbat  do  joa  hate  hon  fnr,  my  dear?"  asked  Sqveecs. 

^  What's  that  to  you?"  retorted  Mrs.  Sqneeis.  ""  If  I  bate  him 
Aata  enoogfa,  ami itr 

"^  Qnite  enough  for  him,  my  dear,  and  a  great  deal  too  much  I  davs 
aqr,  if  he  knew  it,"  zeptied  Sqneers  in  a  paofic  tone.  *^  I  only  adLed 
from  cariosity,  my  dear." 

«^  WeH,  then,  if  yw  want  to  know,*  x^oined  Mrs.  Sqneers, ''  Tfl  tell 
yea.     Becanse  he's  a  pioad,  banghly,  oonseqiieotia],  tuned-vp-ODsed 


Mxs.  SqpeeiB  when  excited  was  aocostomed  to  use  strong  htngaage^ 
aad  moBeovw  to  make  use  of  a  pkualsty  of  epithets,  some  of  which  wbbd 
of  a  figurative  kind,  as  the  wovd  peacock,  9Jid  fiirl^ennoie  the  aUusisn 
to  Nicbiolas's  nose,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  taken  in  its  literal 
muse,  kMt  lather  to  bear  a  Irtitnde  of  cmstmotion  acooiding  to  the 
fimcy  of  the  hearers.  Neither  weore  they  mesnt  to  bear  referaioe  to  ea^ 
sfliec,  mo  much  as  to  the  object  on  whom  tiiey  were  bestowed,  as  will 
he  oeen  in  tiw  present  case :  a  peaoock  with  a  tumed-mp-nose  bdaig  a 
BOF^ty  in  amttliology,  and  a  thmg  not  oomnanly  seen. 

'^  Hem !"  aaid  Sqneers,  as  if  in  wSLd  depreoatton  of  this  oathseaki 
^  He  IS  dieap,  my  dear ;  the  young  man  is  Tccy  ohsap." 

^  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  retorted  Mrs.  oqueers. 

*^  FiTs  pound  a  year,"  said  dqaeess. 

«"  What  of  that ;  it's  dear  if  yon  don't  want  imn,  isn't  it?"  mlisi 
Us  wife. 

^  But  we  do  want  Inm,**  urged  Sqneeis. 

^  I  don't  see  that  you  want  him  any  more  than  the  dead,"  said  Mrs. 
fiqoeen,  **  Don't  tell  me.  You  can  put  on  the  cards  and  in  the  ad- 
vertisements, ^  Education  by  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers  and  able  assistants,' 
wittwot  having  any  assistants,  can't  you^  Isn't  it  done  creiy  day  by 
9JI  the  mastecB  abovt  ?     I've  no  patienoe  with  yosu" 

^  Haven't  yonl"  sud  Squeers,  sternly.  *^  Now  I'll  tdl  yon  What^ 
Mis.  Sqnaecs.  In  this  matter  of  having  a  teacher,  FU  take  ray  owv 
way,  if  you  please.     A  slave  driver  in  the  West  Indies  is  aifowad  » 
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under  him,  io  see  that  his  blacks  don't'  ran  away,  or  get  np  a  rebellion ; 
and  rU  have  a  man  under  me  to  do  the  same  with  mtr  blacks,  till  sach 
time  aa  little  Wackford  is  able  to  take  charge  of  the  school." 

^*  Am  I  to  take  care  of  the  school  when  I  grow  up  a  man,  father  ?  * 
said  Wackford  junior,  suspending,  in  the  excess  of  his  delight,  a  vicious 
■kick  which  he  was  administering  to  his  sister. 

*'  You  are,  my  son,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  sentimental  voice. 

^*  Oh  my  eye,  won't  I  give  it  to  the  boys !"  exclaimed  the  interesting 
child,  grasping  his  £Either  s  cane.  ^  Oh  fiftther,  won't  I  make  'em 
squeak  again!" 

It  was  a  proud  moment  in  Mr.  Squeers's  life  to  witness  that  burst  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  young  child's  mind,  and  to  see  in  it  a  foreshadowing 
of  his  future  eminence.  He  pressed  a  penny  into  his  hand,  and  gave 
Tent  to  his  feelings  (as  did  his  exemplary  wife  also),  in  a  shout  of 
approving  laughter.  The  infantine  appeal  to  their  common  sympathies 
at  once  restored  cheeifulness  to  the  conversation,  and  harmony  to  the 
'company. 

^^  He's  a  nasty  stuck-up  monkey,  that's  what  I  consider  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Squeers,  reverting  to  Nicholas. 

"  Supposing  he  is,"  said  Squeers,  ^^  he  is  as  well  stuck  up  in  our 
school-room  as  anywhere  else,  isn't  he  ?^-especially  as  he  don't  like  it." 

^'  Weil,"  observed  Mrs.  Squeers,  ^^  there's  something  in  that.  I  hope 
it'll  bring  his  pride  down,  and  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  it  don't." 

Now,  a  proud  usher  in  a  Yorkshire  school  was  such  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  unaccountable  thing  to  hear  of, — any  usher  at  all  being  a 
novelty,  but  a  proud  one  a  being  of  whose  existence  the  wild^  imagi- 
nation could  never  have  dreamt — ^fchat  Miss  Squeers,  who  seldom 
troubled  herself  with  scholastic  matters,  inquired  with  much  curiosity 
who  this  Knuckleboy  was  that  gave  himself  such  airs. 

'^  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  spelling  the  name  according  to  some 
eccentric  system  which  prevailed  in  his  own  mind,  *^your  mother 
always  calls  things  and  people  by  their  wrong  names." 

^'  No  matter  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  ^'  I  see  them  with  right 
eyes,  and  that's  quite  enough  for  me.  I  watched  him  when  you  were 
laying  on  to  little  Bolder  this  afternoon.  He  looked  as  black  as  thun- 
der all  the  while,  and  one  time  started  up  as  if  he  had  more  than  got 
it  in  his  mind  to  make  a  rush  at  you ;  /  saw  him,  though  he  thought 
I  didn't." 

"  Never  mind  that,  father,"  sjiid  Miss  Squeers,  as  the  head  of  the 
family  was  about  to  reply.     "  Who  is  the  man  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  &ther  has  get  some  nonsense  in  his  head  that  he's  the 
son  of  a  poor  gentleman  that  died  the  other  day,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers. 

"  The  son  of  a  gentleman !  " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  If  he's  a  gentleman's  son 
at  all  he's  a  fondling,  that's  my  opinion." 

Mrs.  Squeers  intended  to  say  "  foundling,"  but,  as  slie  frequently 
remarked  when  she  nuide  any  such  mistake,  it  would  be  all  the  same  a 
hundred  years  hence ;  with  which  axiom  of  philosophy  indeed  she  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  consoling  the  boys  when  they  laboured  under 
more  than  ordinary  ill  usage. 
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^  He's  nothing  of  ihe  kind,"  said  Sqneers  in  answer  to  the  above 
ranark,  ^  for  his  fitther  was  married  to  his  mother,  yean  befbie  he  waa 
boo,  and  she  is  alive  now.  If  he  was  it  would  be  no  bumness  of  outa, 
for  we  make  a  very  good  friend  by  having  him  here,  and  if  he  likes  to 
leam  the  boys  anythmg  besides  minding  them,  I  have  no  objection  I 
amsuFe." 

"'  1  say  again  I  hate  him  worse  than  poison,"  said  Mrs.  Sqneers 
Tdieniently. 

"■  If  you  dislike  him,  my  dear,"  returned  Squeers,  ^*  I  don't  know 
anybody  who  can  show  dislike  better  than  you,  and  of  course  there's 
10  occasion,  with  him,  to  take  the  trouble  to  hide  it." 

^  I  don't  intend  to,  I  assure  you,"  interposed  Mrs.  S. 

«  That*s  right,"  said  Squeers ;  '^  and  if  he  has  a  touch  of  pride  about 
him,  as  I  think  he  has,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  woman  in  all  England 
thai  can  bring  anybody's  spirit  down  as  quick  as  yon  can,  my  love." 

Mrs.  Squeers  chuckled  vastly  on  the  receipt  of  these  flattering 
eanphments,  and  sud,  she  hoped  she  had  tamed  a  high  spirit  or  two 
in  her  day.  It  is  but  due  to  her  character  to  say,  that  in  conjunction 
with  h^  estimable  husband,  she  had  broken  many  and  many  a  one. 

Miss  i  Fanny  Squeers  carefully  treasured  up  this  and  much  more 
oonTersation  on  the  same  subject  until  she  retired  for  the  night,  when 
die  questioned  the  hungry  servant  minutely  regarding  the  outward 
appearance  and  demeanour  of  Nicholas;  to  which  queries  the  girl 
letnmed  such  enthuriastic  replies,  coupled  with  so  many  laudatory 
nmarks  touching  his  beautiful  dark  eyes,  and  his  sweet  smile,  and  his 
stiaight  legs — ^upon  which  last-named  articles  she  laid  particular  stress, 
the  general  run  of  legs  at  Dotheboys  Hall  being  crooked — ^that  Miss 
Squeers  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  new  usher. 
Bust  be  a  very  remarkable  person,  or  as  she  herself  significantly 
phrased  it,  '^something  quite  out  of  the  common."  And  so  Miss 
Sqaeers  made  up  her  mmd  that  she  would  take  a  personal  observation 
of  Nicholas  the  very  next  day. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  the  young  lady  watched  the  opportunity 
of  her  mother  being  engaged  and  her  father  absent,  and  went  acci- 
dentally into  the  school-room  to  get  a  pen  mended,  where,  seeing 
lobody  but  Nicholas  prending  over  the  bo3rs,  she  blushed  very  deeply, 
and  exhibited  great  confusion. 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Altered  Miss  Squeers ;  ^'  I  thought  my  father 
was — or  might  be— dear  me,  how  very  awkward !" 

^  Mr.  Squeers  is  out,"  said  Nicholas,  by  no  means  overcome  by  the 
apparition,  unexpected  though  it  was. 

^Do  you  know  will  he  be  long,  Sir?"  asked  Miss  Squeers,  with 
Wifol  hesitation. 

**"  He  said  about  an  hour,"  replied  Nicholas — ^politely  of  course,  but. 
without  any  indication  of  being  stricken  to  the  heart  by  Miss  Squeers's 
charms. 

^^  I  never  knew  any  thing  happen  so  cross,"  exclaimed  the  young 
Wy.    '^Thank  you;  I  am  very  sorry  I  intruded  I  am  sure.     Ifl 

hadn't  thought  my  fiither  was  here,  I  wouldn't  upon  any  account  have 

**it  is  very  provoking — ^must  look  so  very  strange,"  murmured  Miss 
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SoMpgrfly  Moflkkie  cute  moR^  and  glMicixig  finym  ihe  pm  m  hat  lund^  to 
!Nidiok»  at  his  oesk,  and  book  again. 

^  If  tkai  18  all  yoa  wukL,"  nud  Nicholas,  pointii^  to  ^be  po^,  aad 
flBoiling,  in  spite  of  lumael^  at  the  affected  embartaaBOteiit  of  the  adiool- 
maater'a  daughter,  ^^  perhaps  I  can  supply  his  place," 

Miss  Squeers  glanced  at  the  door  as  if  dubious  of  the  propriety  of 
advancing  any  nearer  to  an  utter  stranger,  then  round  the  school-room 
as  though  in  some  measure  reassured  by  the  presence  of  forty  boys, 
and  6na&y  sidled  up  to  Nicholas,  and  ddivered  the  pen  into  his  hand 
irith  a  most  winning  mixture  of  reserve  and  condescension. 

*^  Shall  it  be  a  hiurd  or  a  soft  nib  ? "  inquired  Nicholas,  smiling  to 
prevent  himself  from  laughing  outright. 

^'  He  ha$  a  beautiful  tmiile,   thought  Miss  Squeers. 

*^  Which  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  Dear  me,  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  for  the  moment,  I 
dedaie^"  replied  Miss  Squeers — ^  Oh !  as  soft  as  possible,  if  you 
|dease."  With  which  words  Miss  Squeers  sighed;  it  might  be  to 
give  Nicholas  to  understand  that  her  heart  was  soft,  and  tlui  the  pen 
was  wanted  to  match. 

Upon  these  instructions  NidiolaB  made  the  pen ;  when  he  gave  it 
to  Miss  Squeers,  Miss  Squeers  dropped  it,  and  when  he  sto<^Md  to 
pick  it  up,  Miss  Squeers  stooped  also,  and  they  knocked  their  heads 
together,  whereat  fivo-cnd-twenty  little  boys  lai^hed  alond,  beiDg 
positively  for  the  first  and  only  time  that  half  year. 
.  ^  Very  awkward  of  me,"  said  Nicholas,  opening  the  door  for  the 
young  lady's  retreat. 

«« Not  at  all.  Sir,"  replied  Miss  Squeers;  ^^itwasmy  &ult.  It  was 
all  my  fooU^ — a — a — good  monttng." 

^  Good  bye,"  said  Nicholas.  ''  The  next  I  make  for  yon,  I  hope 
wiD  be  made  less  dumsily.  Take  caie,  yon  are  biting  the  nib 
off  now." 

*^ Really,"  said  Miss  Squeers;  "so  embamssing  that  I  scarcely 
know  what  I — ^very  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  troume." 

'^  Not  the  least  trouble  in  the  world,"  repfied  Nicholas,  dosing  the 
school-room  door. 

*^  I  never  saw  such  legs  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  ! "  said  Miss 
Squeers,  as  she  walked  away. 

In  fact.  Miss  Squeers  was  in  love  with  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

To  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  this  young  lady  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  Nicholas,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  thai  the  friend 
from  whom  she  had  so  recently  returned  was  a  miUei^s  daughter  of 
only  eighteen,  who  had  contracted  herself  unto  the  son  of  a  small  com- 
factor  resident  in  the  nearest  market  town.  Miss  Squeers  and  the  mil- 
ler's daughter  being  fast  friends,  had  covenanted  together  some  two 
years  before,  accordmg  to  a  custom  prevalent  among  young  ladies,  that 
whoever  was  first  engaged  to  be  married  should  straightway  confide  the 
mighty  secret  to  the  bosom  of  the  other,  before  communicating  it  to 
any  living  soul,  and  bespeak  her  as  bridesmaid  witliout  loss  of  time ;  in 
fnlfihnent  of  which  pledge  the  miller's  daughter,  when  her  engagement 
formed,  came  ont  express  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  as  the  com- 
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jtd  im  hf  the  Dvtdi  elock  m  th«  kitchen^  and  nubed  mU>  Min 
Sfnen's  bed-toom  with  the  gatifyimg  intelligenoe.  Now,  Mist  Sqiiee» 
boBg  five  yetas  older,  and  oat  of  her  teena  (which  is  ako  a  gieat  mat- 
ttrX  had  aiiiee  been  more  than  ooDiiQonly  anxions  to  letom  the  cempli* 
mortyand  pooneao  her  finend,  with  a  nmihir  aeciei  ;  but  either  in  eonee- 
qaenoe  of  finding  it  hard  to  ple^ae  horael^  or  harder  still  to  please  any 
body  else^  had  never  had  an  opportunity  so  to  do^  inasmuch  as  she  bad 
no  aaeh  seeret  to  disdoee.  The  little  interview  with  Nicholas  had  no 
axnet  passed  as  above  described^  however,  than  Miss  Squeera^  putting 
Oft  her  boDiiei»  nuule  her  way  with  ereat  precipitation  to  her  friend^s 
house,  snd  upon  a  solemn  renewal  of  divers  old  vows  of  secrecy,  levealcd 
Iww  thai  she  was — not  exactly  engaged,  but  going  to  be^to  a  gen- 
tknian's  son — (none  of  your  eom-factors,  but  a  gentleman's  son  of 
high  descent) — ^who  had  come  down  as  teacher  to  Dotheboys  Hall 
noer  mosfe  mysterioos  and  remarkable  circmnstances — ^indeed,  as 
Miss  8c|neer&  more  than  once  hinted  ^e  had  good  reason  to  believe-— 
ndnoed  by  the  fame  of  her  many  channa  to  seek  her  out,  and  woo  and 
via  her. 

^  Ifli't  it  an  extimordinary  thing  ?  **  said  Miss  Squeen,  emphasisbg 
the  adjective  stronsly . 

*^  Most  extTaordinary/'  replied  the  friend*  *^  But  what  has  he  said 
toyou?" 

^  Don't  ask  me  what  he  said,  my  dear,"  i^cjoined  Miss  Squeers.  '^  If 
yoa  bad  only  seen  his  looks  and  smiles !  I  never  was  so  overcome  in 
aH  my  life." 

^  Did  he  look  in  this  way  ?  "  inquired  the  millei^s  daughter,  counter- 
ia&B^  as  nearly  as  she  could  a  favourite  leer  of  the  oom-netor. 

""  Very  like  that — only  more  genteel,''  replied  Miss  Squeera 

**  Ah !  "*  said  the  friend,  ^*  then  he  means  something  depend  on  it." 

Miss  Sqneers,  having  slight  misgivings  on  the  subject,  was  by  no 
means  ill  pleased  to  be  confirmed  by  a  competent  authority;  and  d]»-. 
coYerii^,  on  further  conversation  and  comparison  of  notes,  a  great  many 
pobits  of  lesembLmoe  between  the  behaviour  of  Nicholas  and  that  of  the 
com-iactor,  grew  so  exceedingly  confidential,  that  she  intrusted  hex 
friend  with  a  vast  number  of  things  Nicholas  had  not  said,  which  were 
>H  flo  very  complimentary  as  to  be  quite  conclusive.  Then  she  dilated 
<n  the  feufrd  hardship  of  having  a  faster  and  mother  strenuously  opposed 
to  her  intended  husband,  on  which  unhappy  circumstance  she  dwelt  at 
great  length ;  for  the  friend's  father  and  mother  were  quite  agreeable  to 
her  being  married,  and  the  whole  courtship  was  in  consequence  as  flat 
vA  common-place  an  affair  as  it  was  pos^le  to  imagine. 

^  How  I  should  like  to  see  him ! "  exclaimed  the  friend. 

^  So  you  shall,  Tilda^*"  replied  Miss  Squeers;  **  I  should  consider 
myself  one  of  the  most  ungratefrd  creatures  alive,  if  I  denied  you.  I 
ttmk  mothei^s  eomg  away  for  two  days  to  fetch  some  boys,  and  when 

she  does,  I'll  ask  you  and  John  up  to  tea,  and  have  him  to  meet  you." 
This  was  a  chaiming  idea,  and  having  fuUy  discussed  it,  the  friends 

It  80  ^  out  that  Mrs.  S^^ueers's  journey  to  some  distance,  to  fetch 
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ihiee  new  boja,  and  dun  the  idations  of  two  old  ones  for  the  bibnoe 
of  a  small  account,  was  fixed  that  yery  afternoon  for  the  next  day  hat 
one ;  and  on  the  next  day  but  one  Mrs.  Squeers  got  up  outside  the 
coach  as  it  stopped  to  change  at  Greta  Bridge,  taking  with  her  a  small 
bundle  containing  something  in  a  bottle  and  some  sandwiches,  and 
cairyinff  besides  a  large  white  top  coat  to  wear  in  the  night*time; 
with  which  baggage  she  went  her  way. 

Whenever  such  opportunities  as  these  occurred,  it  was  Sqneers's 
custom  to  drive  over  to  the  market  town  eveiy  evening  on  pretence  of 
uigent  business,  and  stop  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  a  tavern  he  much 
affected.  As  the  party  was  not  in  his  way  therefore,  but  rather  af« 
lorded  a  means  of  compromise  with  Miss  Squeers,  he  readily  yielded 
his  full  assent  thereunto,  and  willingly  communicated  to  Nicholas 
that  he  was  expected  to  take  his  tea  in  the  parlour  that  evening  at  five 
o'clock. 

To  be  sure  Miss  Squeers  was  in  a  desperate  flutter  as  the  time 
approached,  and  to  be  sure  she  was  dressed  out  to  the  best  advantage : 
with  her  hair — ^it  had  more  than  a  tinge  of  red,  and  she  wore  it  in  a 
crop— curled  in  five  distinct  rows  up  to  the  very  top  of  her  head,  and 
arranged  dexterously  over  the  doubtful  eye ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
blue  sash  which  floated  down  her  back,  or  the  worked  apron,  or  the 
long  gloves,  or  the  green  gauze  scarf  worn  over  one  shoulder  and  under 
the  other,  or  any  of  the  numerous  devices  which  were  to  be  as  so  many 
arrows  to  the  heart  of  Nicholas.  She  had  scarcely  completed  these 
arrangements  to  her  entire  satisfaction  wheil  the  friend  arrived  with  a 
whitey-brown  parcel — ^flat  and  three-cornered— containing  sundry  small 
adornments  which  were  to  be  put  on  up  stairs,  and  which  the  friend 
put  on,  talking  incessantly.  When  Miss  Squeers  had  ^^  done"  the  firiend's 
hair,  the  friend  ^^  did"  Miss  Squeers's  hair,  throwing  in  some  striking 
improvements  in  the  way  of  ringlets  down  the  neck ;  and  then,  when 
they  were  both  touched  up  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  they  went  down 
stairs  in  full  state  with  the  long  gloves  on,  all  ready  for  company. 

''  Where's  John,  Tilda? "  said  Miss  Squeers. 

^^  Only  gone  home  to  clean  himself^"  replied  the  friend.  **  He  niIl 
be  here  by  the  time  the  tea's  drawn." 

*'  I  do  so  palpitate,"  observed  Miss  Squeers. 

^^  Ah !  I  know  what  it  is,"  replied  the  friend. 

^  I  have  not  been  used  to  it,  you  know,  Tilda,"  said  Miss  Squeers, 
applying  her  hand  to  the  left  side  of  her  sash. 

'^  Youll  soon  get  the  better  of  it,  dear,"  rejoined  the  friend.  While 
they  were  talking  thus  the  himgry  servant  brought  in  the  tea  things, 
and  soon  afterwards  somebody  tapped  at  the  room  door. 

"  There  he  is ! "  cried  Miss  Squeers.     "  Oh  "TUda ! " 

«  Hush  ! "  said  Tilda.     "  Hem !     Say,  come  in." 

^'  Come  in,"  cried  Miss  Squeers  faintly.     And  in  walked  Nicholas. 

*'*'  Good  evening,"  said  that  young  gentleman,  all  unconscious  of  his 
conquest.     "  I  understood  from  Mr.  Squeers  that" 

*^  Oh  yes ;  it's  all  right,"  interposed  Miss  Squeers.  ^^  Father  don't 
tea  with  us,  but  you  wont  mind  that  I  dare  say."  (This  was  said 
archly.) 
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l<KchoIa8  opened  Iub  eyes  at  this,  but  he  tmned  the  matter  off  veiy 
000II7 — not  caring  particularly  about  any  thing  just  then — and  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  introduction  to  the  millei's  daughter  with 
80  much  grace,  that  that  young  lady  was  lost  in  admiration. 

^  We  are  only  waiting  for  one  more  gentleman,"  said  Miss  Squeers, 
taking  off  the  tea-pot  bd,  and  looking  in,  to  see  how  the  tea  was 
getting  on. 

It  was  matter  <^  equal  moment  to  Nicholas  whether  they  were 
waiting  for  one  gentleman  or  twenty,  so  he  received  the  intelligence 
with  perfect  unconcern ;  and  being  out  of  spirits,  and  not  seeing  any 
emcial  reason  why  he  should  make  himself  agreeable,  looked  out  of  the 
wmdow  and  sighed  involuntarily. 

As  luck  womd  have  it,  Miss  Squeers's  friend  was  of  a  playful  turn, 
and  hearing  Nicholas  sieh,  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  rally  the  lovers 
on  their  lowness  of  spints. 

^^  But  if  it's  caused  by  my  being  here,"  said  the  young  lady,  ^'  don't 
mind  me  a  bit,  for  I'm  quite  as  bad.  You  may  go  on  just  as  you  would 
if  you  were  alone." 

^  Tild%"  said  Miss  Squeers,  colouring  up  to  the  top  row  of  curls,  ^^  I 
am  ashamed  of  you ;"  and  hero  the  two  fnends  burst  into  a  variety  of 
sigg^es,  and  glanced  from  time  to  time  over  the  tops  of  their  pocket- 
Bandkerohiefe  at  Nicholas,  who,  from  a  state  of  unmixed  astonishment, 
nadnally  fell  into  one  of  irrepressible  laughter — occasioned  partly  by 
uie  bare  notion  of  his  being  in  love  with  Miss  Squeers,  and  partly  by 
the  preposterous  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  two  girls ;  the  two 
causes  of  merriment  taken  together,  struck  him  as  being  so  keenly  ndi- 
eolona,  that  despite  his  miserable  condition,  he  laughed  till  he  waa 
thoroughly  exhausted. 

"  Well,"  thought  Nicholas,  ^^  as  I  am  here,  and  seem  expected  for 
some  reason  or  other  to  be  amiable,  it's  of  no  use  looking  like  a  goose. 
I  may  as  well  accommodate  myself  to  the  company." 

We  blush  to  tell  it,  but  his  youthful  spirits  and  vivacity  getting  for 
a  time  the  better  of  his  sad  thoughts,  he  no  sooner  formed  this  resolution 
than  he  saluted  Miss  Squeers  and  the  friend  with  great  gallantry,  and 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  tea-table,  began  to  make  himself  more  at  home 
than  in  all  probability  an  usher  has  ever  done  in  his  employer's  house 
sinoe  ushers  were  first  invented. 

The  ladies  were  in  the  fiill  delight  of  this  altered  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Nickleby,  when  the  expected  swain  arrived  ynth  his  hair  very 
damp  from  recent  washing ;  and  a  clean  shirt,  whereof  the  collar  might 
bave  belonged  to  some  giant  ancestor,  forming,  together  with  a  white 
waistcoat  of  similar  dimensions,  the  chief  ornament  of  his  person. 

**  Well,  John,"  said  Miss  Matilda  Price  (which,  by-the-bye,  was 
the  name  of  the  miller^s  daughter). 

"  Weeij"  said  John,  with  a  grin  that  even  the  collar  could  not  con- 
ceal 

^  I  b^  your  pardon,"  interposed  Miss  Squeers,  hastening  to  do  the 
hoDonn,  **  Mr.  Nickleby— Mr.  John  Browdie." 

^  Servant,  Sir,"  said  John,  who  was  something  over  six  feet  high, 
vith  a  face  and  body  rather  above  the  due  proportion  than  below  it. 
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^^  Yours  to  cottnuuid,  Sii,"  replied  NicliolAS,  making  fearful  ravages 
on  the  bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  Browdie  was  not  a  gentleman  of  great  conversaticHaal  powets, 
so  he  grinned  twice  more,  and  having  now  bestowed  his  customary 
mark  of  recognition  on  eveiy  person  in  company,  grinned  at  nothing 
particular  and  helped  himself  to  food. 

^^  Old  wooman  awa,'  beant  she?"  said  Mr.  Browdie,  with  his  mouth  full. 
Miss  6queers  nodded  assent. 

Mr.  Browdie  gave  a  grin  of  special  width,  as  if  he  thought  that 
really  was  someuuing  to  laugh  at,  and  went  to  work  at  the  bread  and 
butter  with  increased  vigour.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  behold  how  he 
and  Nicholas  emptied  the  plate  between  them. 

'^  Ye  weant  get  bsead  and  butther  ev'ry  neight  I  expect,  mun,"  said 
Mr.  Browdie,  alter  he  had  sat  staring  at  Nicholas  a  long  time  over  the 
empty  plate. 
Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  coloured,  but  affected  not  to  hear  the  remark. 
*''  Ecod,"  said  Mr.  Browdie,  laughing  boisterously,  ^^  they  dean't  put 
too  much  intiv  'em.  Ye'U  be  nowt  but  skeen  and  boans  if  you  stqp 
here  long  eneaf.     Ho !  ho !  ho ! " 

'^  You  are  fEu^etious,  Sir,"  said  Nidiolas,  scornfully. 
"  Na;  I  deant  know,"  replied  Mr.  Browdie,  "  but  t'ooth«:  teacher, 
'cod  he  wur  a  learn  'un,  he  wur."  The  reeollection  of  the  last  teacher  s 
leanness  seemed  to  afford  Mr.  Browdie  the  most  exquisite  delight,  for  he 
laughed  until  he  found  it  necessary  to  apply  his  coat-cuffs  to  his  eyes. 
'^  I  don't  know  whether  your  perceptions  are  quite  keen  enough,  Mr. 
Browdie,  to  enable  you  to  understand  that  your  renuurks  are  very  offen- 
sive," said  Nicholas  in  a  towering  passion,  ^'  but  if  they  are,  luive  the 

goodness  to " 

^  If  you  say  another  word,  John,"  shrieked  Miss  Price,  stopping 
her  admirer's  mouth  as  he  was  about  to  interrupt,  ^'  only  half  a  word, 
I'll  never  forgive  you,  or  speak  to  you  again." 

"  Weel,  my  lass,  1  deant  care  aboot  'un,"  said  tlie  com-fiw;tor,  be- 
stowing a  hearty  kiss  on  Miss  Matilda;  ^'  let  *un  gang  on,let  'un  gang  oil" 
It  now  became  Miss  Squeers's  turn  to  intercede  vnth  Nicholas,  which 
she   did  with  many  s3rmptoms  of  alarm  and  horror;   the  efiect  of 
the  double  intercession  was  that  he  and  John  Browdie  shook  hands 
across  the  table  with  much  gravity,  and  such  was  the  imposing  natuie 
of  the  ceremonial,  that  Miss  Squeers  was  overcome  and  shed  tears. 
"  What's  the  matter,  Fanny  ?  "  said  Miss  Price. 
"  Nothing,  'Tilda,"  replied  Miss  Squeers,  sobbing. 
"  There  never  was  any  danger,"  said  Miss  Price,  "  was  there,  Mr. 
Nickleby  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  Nidiolas.     "  Absurd." 
"  That's  right,"  whispered  Miss  Price,  "  say  something  kind  to  ber, 
and  she'll  soon  come  round.     Here,  shall  John  and  I  go  into  the  little 
kitchen,  and  come  back  presently  V 

^^  Not  on  any  account,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  quite  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
position.    "  What  on  earth  should  you  do  that  for?" 

**'  Well,"  said  Miss  Price,  beckoning  him  aside,  and  speaking  with 
some  degree  of  contempt— -^^  you  are  a  one  to  keep  company." 
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^  Wkai  4o  yvm  'mean  ?**  laid  NicholiM ;  ^  I  am  not  one  to  keep 
oompony  si  all— here  at  all  events.     I  can't  make  this  out." 

*^  No,  nor  I  neither,"  rejoined  MisB  Price ;  ^  hnt  men  are  tdymyB 
fioUe,  aad  alwajB  wvie,  and  always  will  he;  that  I  can  make  out, 
mjeasSy." 

^  Fickld !"  cried  Nieholaa ;  ^*  what  do  you  suppose  ?  Yon  donfi 
mean  to  »y  that  you  think " 

^  Oh  no,  I  think  nothing  at  all,"  jretoried  Miss  Price  pettishly.  **  Look 
it  her,  dressed  so  heanitiful  and  looking  so  well — ^really  almoit  handsome. 
I  am  aehamed  at  you." 

^  My  dear  giri,  what  have  I  got  to  do  wildi  her  dressing  heautifiilly 
or  looking  weU  ?**  inquired  Nicholas. 

^  Come,  don't  call  me  a  dear  girl,"  said  Miss  Price-— smiling  a  little 
though,  for  she  was  pretty,  and  a  coquette  too  in  her  small  way,  and 
Nicholae  was  good-looking,  and  she  supposed  him  the  property  of  some- 
body else,  which  were  all  reasons  why  she  should  he  gratified  to  think  Am 
had  made  an  impression  on  him,  ^^  or  Fanny  will  he  saying  it's  my  feult. 
Come ;  we're  eoing  to  have  a  game  at  cards."  Pronouncing  these  last 
words  aloud,  she  tnpped  away  and  rejoined  the  hi^  Yorkshireman. 

This  was  wholly  unintelligihle  to  Nicholas,  who  had  no  other  distinct 
impression  on  his  mind  at  the  moment,  than  that  Miss  Bqueers  was  an 
oidiiiary-looking  girl,  and  her  Mend  Miss  Price  a  pretty  one ;  hut  he  had 
mot  tkne  to  enlighten  himself  hy  reflection,  for  the  hearth  bdng  hy  this 
time  swept  up,  and  the  candle  snuffed,  they  sat  down  to  play  speculation. 

^  There  are  only  four  of  us,  'Tilda,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  looking  slyly 
at  Nicholas ;  ^'  so  we  had  hetter  go  partners,  two  against  two." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Niddeby  ?"  inquired  Miss  Price. 

^  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  replied  Nicholas.     And  so  saying, 

quite  unconscious  of  his  heinous  offence,  he  amalgamated  into  one 

*  common  heap  those  portions  of  a  Dotheboys  Hall  card  of  terms,  which 

represented  his  own  ooonters,  and  those  allotted  to  Miss  Price,  le- 

qmrtively. 

^  Mx,  Biowdie,"  said  Miss  Squeers  hysterically,  ^^  shall  we  make  a 
bank  a^inst  them  ?" 

The  I  orkshireman  assented — apparentty  quite  overwhelmed  by  the 
new  usher's  impudence — and  Miss  Squeers  darted  a  spiteful  look  at 
her  friend,  and  giggled  convulsiYely. 

The  deal  fell  to  Nicholas,  and  the  hand  prospered. 

^  We  intend  to  win  every  thing,"  said  he. 

^  "Tilda  has  won  something  she  didn't  expect  I  think,  haven't  yoa, 
dear  ?  "  said  Miss  Squeers.  maliciously. 

*^  Only  a  doseen  and  eight,  love,"  replied  Miss  Price,  affecting  to  take 
the  question  in  a  literal  sense. 

^  How  dun  you  are  to-night ! "  sneered  Miss  Squeers. 

^  No,  indeed,"  feplied  Miss  Price,  *^  I  am  in  excellent  spirits.  I  wn 
thinking  you  seemed  out  of  sorts." 

^  Me !"  cried  Miss  Squeem,  hitmg  her  lips,  and  trembling  with  yeiy 
jejJouay ;  «  Oh  no  !" 

*^  That's  well,"  xemMrked  Miss  Price.  ^^  Your  hair's'  coming  out  of 
tad,  dear." 

G  2 
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^*  Never  mind  me,"  tittered  Mies  Sqneera ;  **  yon  had  better  attend  to 
your  partner." 

^^  Thank  yon  for  remmding  her,**  said  Nichohis.     '^  So  she  had." 

The  Yorkflhireman  flattened  his  nose  once  or  twice  with  his  clenched 
fist,  as  if  to  keep  his  hand  in,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
it  upon  the  features  of  some  other  gentleman ;  and  Miss  Squeers  tossed 
her  head  with  such  indignation,  that  the  gust  of  wind  raised  by  the 
multitudinous  curls  in  motion,  nearly  blew  the  candle  out. 

^*  I  never  had  such  luck,  really,"  exclaimed  coquettish  Miss  Prioe, 
after  another  hand  or  two.  ^'  It's  all  along  of  you,  Mr.  Nickleby,  I 
think.     I  should  like  to  have  you  for  a  partner  always." 

*'  I  wish  you  had." 

^^  You'U  have  a  bad  wife,  though,  if  yon  always  win  at  cards,"  said 
Miss  Price. 

^  Not  if  your  wish  is  gratified,"  replied  Nicholas.  ^^  I  am  sare  I 
shall  have  a  good  one  in  that  case." 

To  see  how  Miss  Squeers  tossed  her  head,  and  the  corn-factor  flattened 
his  nose,  while  this  conversation  was  carrying  on !  It  would  have  been 
worth  a  small  annuity  to  have  beheld  that;  let  alone  Miss  Price's 
evident  joy  at  making  them  jealous,  and  Nicholas  Nickleby's  happy 
unconsciousness  of  making  anybody  uncomfortable. 

*^  We  have  all  the  tiuking  to  ourselves,  it  seems,"  said  Nicholas, 
looking  good-humouredly  round  the  table  as  he  took  up  the  cards  for  a 
fresh  detu. 

^'  You  do  it  so  well,"  tittered  Miss  Squeers,  ^'  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  interrupt,  wouldn't  it,  Mr.  Browdief    He!  he!  he!" 

'^  Nay,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  we  do  it  in  default  of  having  anybody  else 
to  talk  to." 

^^  Well  talk  to  you,  you  know,  if  you'll  say  anything,"  said  Miss 
Price. 

^^  Thank  you,  Tilda,  dear,"  retorted  Miss  Squeers,  majestically. 

^^  Or  you  can  talk  to  each  other,  if  you  don't  choose  to  talk  to  us," 
said  Miss  Price,  rallying  her  dear  friend.  ^'  John,  why  don't  yon  say 
something  ?  " 

^^  Say  sumniat  ?  "  repeated  the  Yorkshireman. 

^'  Ay,  and  not  sit  there  so  silent  and  glum."  , 

"  Weel,  then ! "  said  the  Yorkshireman,  striking  the  table  heavily  i 
with  his  fist,  ^^  what  I  say's  this — Dang  my  boans  and  boddy,  if  I  I 
stan'  this  ony  longer.  Do  ye  gang  whoam  wi'  me ;  and  do  yon  loigbt  j 
an  toight  young  whipster,  look  sharp  out  for  a  brokken  head  next 
time  he  cums  under  my  bond." 

^^ Mercy  on  us,  what's  all  this?"  cried  Miss  Price,  in  afifected 
astonishment. 

"Cum  whoam,  tell'e,  cum  whoam,"  replied  the  Yorkshireman, 
sternly.  And  as  he  delivered  the  reply  'Mlas  Squeers  burst  into  a 
shower  of  tears ;  arising  in  part  from  desperate  vexation,  and  in  part 
from  an  impotent  desire  to  lacerate  somebody's  countenance  with  her 
fair  finger-nails. 

This  state  of  things  had  been  brought  about  by  divers  means  and 
workings.     Miss  Squeers  had  brought  it  about  by  aspiring  to  the  bigb 
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state  and  oondition  of  bein^  matrimonially  engaged  without  good 
siwmds  for  so  doing ;  Miss  Frice  had  brought  it  al>out  by  indulging 
m  three  motiTes  of  action ;  first,  a  desire  to  punish  her  friend  for 
hying  claim  to  a  rivalahip  in  dignity,  having  no  good  title ;  secondly, 
tli^  gratification  of  her  own  vamty  in  receiving  the  compliments  of 
a  smart  young  man ;  and  thirdly,  a  wish  to  convince  the  com-&ctor 
of  the  great  danger  he  ran,  in  deferring  the  celebration  of  their  expected 
nnptiak :  while  l*^icholas  had  brought  it  about  by  half  an  hour's  gaiety 
and  thoughtlessness,  and  a  very  sincere  desire  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  inclining  at  all  to  Miss  Squeers.  So,  that  the  means  employed,  and 
the  end  produced,  were  alike  the  most  natural  in  the  world  :  for  young 
kdies  wUl  look  forward  to  being  married,  and  will  jostle  each  other  in 
the  race  to  the  altar,  and  will  avail  themselves  of  all  opportunities  of 
displaying  their  own  attractions  to  the  best  advantage,  down  to  the 
Teiy  end  of  time  as  they  have  done  from  its  beginning. 

^  Why,  and  here  s  Fanny  in  teats  now  1 "  exclaimed  Miss  Price,  as 
if  in  firesh  amazement.     ''  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  " 

^'Oh!  you  don't  know.  Miss,  of  course  you  don't  know.  Pray 
don't  trouble  yourself  to  inquire,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  producing  that 
change  of  countenance  which  children  call  making  a  face. 

^'  Well,  I'm  sure,"  exclaimed  Miss  Price. 

"^  And  who  cares  whether  you  are  sure  or  not,  ma'am  ?  "  retorted 
Miss  Squeers,  making  another  face. 

^  You  are  monstrous  polite,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Price. 

^^  I  shall  not  come  to  you  to  take  lessons  in  the  art,  ma'am," 
letorted  Miss  Squeers. 

^  You  needn't  take  the  trouble  to  make  yourself  plainer  than  you 
ue,  ma'am,  however,"  rejoined  Miss  Price,  ^^  because  that's  quite  un- 
necessary." 

Miss  Squeers  in  reply  turned  very  red,  and  thanked  God  that  she 
hadn't  got  the  bold  faces  of  some  people,  and  Miss  Price  in  rejoinder 
congratulated  hersdf  upon  not  being  possessed  of  the  envious  feeling  of 
other  people;  whereupon  Miss  Squeers  made  some  general  remark 
touching  the  danger  of  associating  with  low  persons,  in  which  Miss 
Price  entirely  coineided,  observing  that  it  was  very  true  indeed,  and 
the  bad  thought  so  a  long  time. 

'^  Tilda,"  exclaimed  Miss  Squeers  with  dignity,  ^^  I  hate  you." 

^^  Ah !  There's  no  love  lost  between  us  I  assure  you,"  said  Miss 
Price,  tying  her  bonnet  strings  with  a  jerk.  ^^  You'll  cry  your  eyes 
(kit  when  I  m  gone,  you  know  you  will."  , 

"  I  scorn  your  words.     Minx,"  said  Miss  Squeers. 

^  You  pay  me  a  great  compliment  when  you  say  so,"  answered  the 
niiller's  daughter,  curtseying  veiy  low.  ^^  Wish  you  a  very  good  night, 
ma'am,  and  pleasant  dreams  attend  your  sleep." 

With  this  parting  benediction  Miss  Price  swept  from  the  room,  followed 
by  the  huge  Yorkshiremon,  who  exchanged  with  Nicholas  at  parting, 
that  peculiarly  expressive  scowl  with  which  the  cut-and-thrust  counts 
ia  melonlramatic  performances  inform  each  other  they  will  meet  again. 

They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  Miss  Squeers  fulfilled  the  prediction 
of  her  quondam  friend  by  giving  vent  to  a  most  copious  burst  of  tears. 
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tfod  Qttormff  Tarioofl  damal  lamentations  md  inoohetent  ipoids.  IG- 
eholas  stood  looking  on  for  a  few  seconds,  xadier  donbifvl  what  is  do, 
bat  feeling  nnceitam  whether  the  fit  would  end  in  his  beii^  emhiaoed 
or  scxstched,  and  considering  that  either '  infliction  wonld  he  eqnally 
igreeable,  he  walked  off  very  qoietlj  while  Miss  Sqneeis  was  "MMmmg 
in  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

^  ^  This  is  one  conseqnence,"  thought  Nidiolas,  when  he  had  groped 
Ins  way  to  the  dark  afteqping-^rooin,  ^  of  my  cursed  readiness  to  adapt 
syself  to  any  society  into  -much  chance  carries  me.  If  I  had  sat  mnte 
and  xDotionleBB,  as  I  might  have  done,  this  wonld  not  ha^e  happened.*  ^ 

He  listened  for  a  few  miimtes,  bat  all  was  quiet. 

^  I  was  glad,"  he  mnnnnred,  ^  to  grasp  at  any  idief  from  the  sig^ 
Hi  this  dreadful  place,  or  the  presence  of  its  Tile  ina8t«'«  I  have  set 
these  people>  by  the  ears  and  made  two  new  enemies,  where.  Heaven 
knows,  I  needed  none.  Well,  it  is  a  just  punishment  for  having  fer- 
gotten,  even  for  an  honr,  what  is  around  me  now." 

So  saying,  he  felt  his  way  among  the  throng  of  weavj-heaited 
sleepers,  and  crept  into  his  poor  bed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  MR.   RALPH    NICKLEBY    PROTIDBD  FOR  HIS   NIECE    AND    fllSTEB- 

IN-LAW. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  departure  of  Nicholas  for  Yorkshire, 
Kate  Nickleby  sat  in  a  very  faded  chair  raised  upon  a  very  dnsty 
throne  in  Miss  La  Creevy's  room,  giving  that  lady  a  sitting  for  the 
portrait  upon  which  she  was  engi^ed ;  and  towards  the  fall  perfection 
of  which,  Miss  La  Creevy  had  had  the  street-door  case  brought  up 
stairs,  in  order  that  she  might  be  the  better  able  to  infuse  into  the 
counterfeit  countenance  of  Miss  Nickleby  a  bright  salmon  flesh-tint 
which  she  had  originally  hit  upon  while  executing  the  miniature  of  a 
young  officer  therein  contained,  and  which  bright  salmon  flesh-tint  was 
considered  by  Miss  La'Creevy's  chief  friends  and  patrons,  to  be  quite  a 
Bovdty  in  art :  as  indeed  it  was. 

**  I  think  I  have  caught  it  now,*  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  **  The  very 
shade.     This  will  be  the  sweetest  portrait  I  have  ever  done,  certainly." 

^'  It  will  be  your  genius  that  makes  it  so,  then,  I  am  sure,"  replied 
Kate,  mniling. 

**  No,  no,  I  won't  allow  that,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 
"  It's  a  very  nice  subject — a  very  nice  subject,  indeed — though  of 
course,  something  depends  upon  the  mode  of  treatment." 

*^  And  not  a  httle,"  observed  Kate. 

**  Why,  my  dear,  you  are  right  there,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  **  in 
the  main  you  are  right  there ;  tiiough  I  don't  allow  that  it  is  of  soch 
very  great  importance  in  the  present  case.  Ah !  The  difficulties  of  art 
my  dear,  are  great." 
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^^  Tlie^  jsmsb  be,  I  kave  no  doubt,"  said  Kate,  hnmoumg  her  good- 
DBbned  tittle  friend. 

"•  They  are  beyond  anything  you  can  form  the  faintest  conception  o^" 
rallied  Miss  La  Oreeyy.     ^What  with  bringing  oat  eyes  with  all  one's 
piywav  and  keeping  down  noses  with  all  one  s  foroe,  and  adding  to 
heads,  and  taking  away  teeth  altogether,  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
timibie  one  Httle  miniatnre  is." 
^  The  lemuneration  can  scanoely  repay  yon,"  said  Kate. 
"  Why,  it  does  not,  and  that's  the  truth,"  answered  Miss  La  Creevy ; 
"  and  then  people  ore  so  cfissatisfied  and  unreasonable,  that  nine  times 
(nt  of  ten  there's  no  pleasure  in  painting  them.     Sometimes  l^ey  say, 
<  Oh,  how  very  serious  you  have  made  me  look.  Miss  La  Creevy  !'  and 
at  others,  *  La,  Miss  La  Creevy,  how  very  smirking !'  when  the  very 
essence  of  a  good  portrait  is,  that  it  must  be  eitber  serions  or  smirking, 
or  it*s  no  portrait  at  aO." 
*'  Indeed  l"  said  Kate,  laughing. 

^  Gartainly,  my  dear ;  because  the  sitters  aie  always  either  the  one 
or  the  o&er,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy.  ^  Look  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
All  those  bcAutifol  shiny  portraits  of  gentlemen  in  black  velvet  waist- 
Goats,  with  their  fists  doubled  up  on  round  tables  or  marble  slabs,  are 
serknis,  yon  know;  and  all  the  ladies  who  are  playing  with  little 
parasols,  or  little  dogs,  or  little  children — it's  the  same  rule  in  art,  only 
varying  the  objects — are  smirking.  In  fact,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  sinking 
her  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper,  ^^  there  are  only  two  styles  of  por- 
trait pajnting,  the  serious  and  the  smirk;  and  we  always  use  the  serious 
forprofieasional  people  (except  actors  sometimes),  and  the  smirk  for  pri- 
vate ladies  and  gentlemen  who  don't  care  so  much  about  looking  clever." 
Kate  seemed  highly  amused  by  this  information,  and  Miss  La  Creevy 
went,  on  painting  and  talking  with  immovable  complacency. 

^  What  a  number  of  officers  you  seem  to  paint !"  said  Kate,  availing 
hEsself  of  a  pause  in  the  discourse,  and  glancing  round  the  room. 

"  Number  of  what,  child  ?"  inquir^  Miss  La  Creevy,  looking  up 
from  her  -work.    "  Character  portraits,  oh  yes — ^they're  not  real  military 
men,  you  know." 
"No!" 

^  Bless  your  heart,  of  course  not ;  only  clerks  and  that,  who  hire  a 
THttfonn  coat  to  '^be  painted  in  and  send  it  here  in  a  carpet  bag.  Some 
aitistB,''  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  '*  keep  a  red  coat,  and  charge  seven-and- 
^xpence  extra  for  hire  and  carmine ;  but  I  don't  do  that  myself,  for  I 
don't  oobsider  it  legitimate." 

Dirawii^  herself  up  as  though  she  plumed  herself  greatly  upon  not 
lesorting  to  these  lures  to  catch  sitters.  Miss  La  Creevy  applied  herself 
moBe  intently  to  her  task,  only  raising  her  head  occasionally  to  look  with 
unspeakable  safciB&ction  at  some  touch  she  had  just  put  in,  and  now 
and  then  giving  Miss  Nickleby  to  understand  what  particular  feature 
she  was  at  work  upon  at  the  moment ;  ^  not,"  she  expressly  observed, 
^  that  you  should  make  it  up  for  painthig,  my  dear,  but  because  it's 
Qor  oistom  sometimes,  to  teU  sitters  what  part  we  are  upon,  in  order 
that  if  there's  any  particular  expression  they  want  introduced,  they 
Btty  throw  it  in  at  ^e  time,  you  know." 
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^^  And  when,"  said  Miss  La  Greeyy,  after  a  long  silence,  to  'vrit,  an 
interval  of  full  a  minnte  and  a  half,  ^^  when  do  you  expect  to  see  jonr 
loicle  again  ?  " 

*'*'  I  scarcely  know ;  I  had  expected  to  have  seen  him  before  now,** 
replied  Kate.  ^^  Socm  I  hope,  for  this  state  of  uncertainty  is  -wroise 
than  anything." 

^'  I  suppose  he  has  money,  hasn't  he  ?  "  inquired  Miss  La  Greeyy. 

^^  Her  is  very  rich  I  have  heard,"  rejoined  Kiftte.  ^*  I  don't  kno-wr  thai 
he  is,  but  I  believe  so." 

^^  Ah,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  is,  or  he  wouldn't  be.  so  surly," 
remarked  Miss  La  Creeyy,  who  was  an  odd  little  mixture  of  shrewdness 
and  shnplicity.  ^^  When  a  man's  a  bear  he  is  generally  pretty  inde- 
pendent." 

^^  His  manner  is  rouffh,"  said  Kate. 

^'  Rough ! "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy,  '^  a  porcupine's  a  feather-bed  to 
him.     I  never  met  with  such  a  cross-grained  old  savage." 

^^  It  is  only  his  manner,  I  believe,"  observed  Kate,  timidly,  ^^  he  was 
disappointed  in  early  life  I  think  I  have  heard,  or  has  had  his  temper 
soured  by  some  calamity.  I  should  be  sony  to  think  ill  of  him  until 
I  knew  he  deserved  it." 

^'  Well ;  that's  very  right  and  proper,"  observed  the  miniature 
painter,  '^  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  your  doing 
80.  But  now  mightn't  he,  without  feeling  it  himself,  make  you  and 
your  mama  some  nice  little  allowance  that  would  keep  'you  both 
comfortable  until  you  were  well  married,  and  be  a  little  fortune 
to  her  afterwards  ?  What  would  a  hundred  a  year,  for  instance,  be  to 
him?" 

^^  I  don't  know  what  it  would  be  to  him,"  said  Kate,  with  great 
energy,  '^  but  it  would  be  that  to  me  I  would  rather  die  than  take." 

"Heyday ! "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  A  dependence  upon  him,"  said  Kate,  ^'  would  embitter  my  whole 
life.     I  should  feel  begging  a  far  less  degradation." 

"  Well ! "  exclaim^  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  This  of  a  relation  whom 
you  will  not  hear  an  indifferent  person  speak  ill  of,  my  dear,  sounds 
oddly  enough,  I  confess." 

"  I  dare  say  it  does,"  replied  Kate,  speaking  more  gently,  "  indeed 
I  am  sure  it  must.  I — I — only  mean  that  with  the  feelings  and  recol- 
lection of  better  times  upon  me,  I  could  not  bear  to  live  on  anybody's 
bounty — ^not  his  particularly,  but  anybody's." 

Miss  La  Creevy  looked  slyly  at  her  companion,  as  if  she  doubted 
whether  Ralph  himself  were  not  the  subject  of  dislike,  but  seeing  that 
her  youns  friend  was  distressed,  made  no  remark. 

"  I  omy  ask  of  him,"  continued  Kate,  whose  tears  fell  while  she 
spoke,  "  that  he  will  move  so  little  out  of  his  way  in  my  behalf,  as  to 
enable  me  by  his  recommendation — only  by  his  recommendation — ^to 
earn,  literally,  my  bread  and  remain  with  my  mother.  Whether  we 
shall  ever  taste  happiness  again,  depends  upon  the  fortunes  of  my  dear 
brother ;  but  if  he  will  do  this,  and  Nicholas  only  tells  us  that  he  is 
well  and  cheerful,  I  shall  be  contented." 

As  she  ceased  to  speak  there  was  a  rustling  behind  the  screen  which 
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stood  between  her  and*ihe  door,  and  some  peraon  knocked  at  the 
muneooi. 

"  Ckmie  in  whoever  it  is,"  cried  Miss  La  Creey7. 

The  person  complied,  and  coming  forward  at  once,  mre  to  yiew  the 
fbnn  and  features  of  no  less  an  individual  than  Mr.  Ralph  NicUeby 
luniB^. 

^  Tour  servant,  ladies,"  said  Ralph,  looking  shaxply  at  them  by 
tnms.    ^  You  were  talking  so  loud  that  I  was  unable  to  make  you  hear." 

Wh«i  the  man  of  business  had  a  more  than  commonly  vicious  snarl 
huking  at  his  heart,  he  had  a  trick  of  almost  concealing  his  eyes  under 
their  tiiick  and  protruding  brows  for  an  instant,  and  then  di^laying 
them  in  their  full  keenness.  As  he  did  so  now,  and  tried  to  keep  down 
the  smile  which  parted  his  thin  compressed  lips,  and  puckered  up  the 
bad  lines  about  his  mouth,  they  both  felt  certam  that  some  part,  if  not 
the  whole,,  of  their  recent  conversation  had  been  overiieard. 

'^  I  called  in  on  my  way  up  stairs,  more  than  half  expecting  to  find 
you  here,"  said  Ralph,  addressbog  his  niece,  and  looking  contemptuously 
at  the  portrait.     ^^  Is  that  my  mece's  portrait,  ma'am  { "   . 

^  Yes  it  is,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Miss  La  Greevy,  with  a  very 
^irightly  air,  '*  and  between  you  and  me  and  the  post.  Sir,  it  will  be  a 
very  nice  portrait  too,  though  I  say  it  who  am  the  painter." 

^  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  show  it  to  me,  ma'am,"  cried  Ralph, 
moving  away,  '^  I  have  no  eye  for  likenesses.     Is  it  nearly  finished  ?  " 

^  Why,  yes,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy,  considering  with  the  pencil- 
end  of  her  brush  in  her  mouth.     ^'  Two  sittings  more  will " 

^  Have  them  at  once,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  She'll  have  no  time 
to  idle  over  fooleries  after  to-morrow.  Work,  ma'am,  work ;  we  must 
aD  work.     Have  you  let  your  lodgings,  ma'am  ?  " 

'^  I  have  not  put  a  bill  up  yet.  Sir. ' 

^Put  it  up  at  once,  ma'am;  they  won't  want  the  rooms  after  this 
week,  or  if  they  do,  can't  pay  for  them.  Now,  my  dear,  if  you're  ready, 
well  lose  no  more  time." 

With  an  assumption  of  kindness  which  sat  worse  upon  him,  even 
than  his  usual  manner,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  motioned  to  the  young 
hdy  to  precede  him,  and  bowing  gravely  to  Miss  La  Creevy,  closed  the 
door  and  followed  up  stairs,  where  Mrs.  Nickleby  received  him  with 
many  expressions  of  regard.  Stopping  them  somewhat  abruptly,  Ralph 
waved  his  hand  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  proceeded  to  the  object 
of  his  visit. 

*'  I  have  found  a  situation  for  your  daughter,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph. 

«  Wdl,"  replied  Mre.  Nickleby.  "  Now,  I  will  say  that  that  is 
only  just  what  I  have  expected  of  you.  '  Depend  upon  it,'  I  said  to 
Kate  only  yesterday  morning  at  breakfast,  ^  that  after  your  uncle  has 
prorided  in  that  most  ready  manner  for  Nicholas,  he  wUl  not  leave  us 
until  he  has  done  at  least  the  same  for  you.'  These  were  my  very 
words  as  near  as  I  remember.  Kate,  my  dear,  why  don't  you  thank 
your* 

^'  Let  me  proceed,  ma'am,  pray,"  said  Ralph,  interrupting  his  sister- 
in-law  in  the  full  torrent  of  her  discourse. 
'^  Kate,  my  love,  let  your  uncle  proceed,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
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^  I  am  moBfc  anzknn  thai  he  afaoold,  mama,"  lejomii  Kate. 

'^  Well,  my  dear,  if  yon  are  anxious  that  he  should,  you  had 
allow  your  uncle  to  say  what  he  has  to  say^  wiihout  iBtemiptEoii,'' 
ofoaeryed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  many  mall  nods  and  frewaa.     ^  Tour 

bo-^and  naturally  desirous,  as  I  am  sure  any  affectionate  relations  who 
have  seen  so  liUle  of  your  unde  aa  we  have,  must  natmrallj  be — to 
protract  the  pleasnre  of  having  him  among  us,  still  we  an  bound  not 
to  be  selfish,  but  to  take  into  consideration  the  impoirtant  nature  of  his 
oocufiationB  in  ihe  dty." 

^  I  am  very  much  obHged  to  y oo,  ma'am,"  said  Balph  with  a  scaioely 
pecceptible  sneer.  ^*  An  absence  of  business  habits  in  this  family  leads 
apparently  to  a  sreat  waste  of  words  before  busiiiess — ^when  it  does 
Come  under  considemtion — ^is  arrived  at,  at  alL" 

^^  I  fear  it  is  so  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby  wifch  a  sigh.  ^  Your 
poor  brother— " 

^  My  poor  brother,  ma'am,"  interposed  Ralph  tartly,  ^  had  bo  idea 
what  business  was — ^was  unacquainted,  I  verily  believe,  with  the  very 
meanin|;  of  the  word." 

^  I  fear  he  was,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  ^^  If  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  I  don't  know  what  would  have 
become  of  him." 

What  stmnge  creatures  we  are !  The  slight  bait  so  skilfully  thrown 
out  by  Ralph  on  their  first  interview  was  dangling  on  the  hook  yet. 
At  every  small  deprivation  or  discomfort  which  presented  itself  in  the 
course  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours  to  remind  her  of  her  straitened  and 
altered  circumstances,  peevish  visions  of  her  dower  of  one  thousand 
pounds  had  arisen  before  Mrs.  Nickleby's  mind,  until  at  last  she  had 
come  to  persuade  herself  that  of  all  her  late  husband's  creditors  she  was 
the  worst  used  and  the  most  to  be  pitied.  And  yet  she  had  loved  him 
dearly  for  many  years,  and  had  no  greater  share  of  sdfishness  than 
is  the  usual  lot  of  mortals.  Such  is  the  irritability  of  sudden  poverty. 
A  decent  annuity  would  have  restored  her  thoughts  to  their  old  train 
at  once. 

^  Repining  is  of  no  use,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph.  "^  Of  all  fruitless 
errands,  sending  atear  to  look  after  a  day  that  is  gone  is  the  most  fruit- 
less." 

"  So  it  is,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby.     "  So  it  is." 

"  As  you  feel  so  keenly  in  your  own  purse  and  person  the  conse- 
quences of  inattention  to  business,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  *^  I  am  sure 
you  will  impress  upon  your  children  the  necessity  of  al^hing  them- 
selves to  it  eariy  in  life." 

^  Of  course  I  must  see  that,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Sad  ezpe- 
xience,  you  know,  brother-in-law — .  Kate,  my  dear,  put  that  down  in 
ike  next  letter  to  Nicholas,  or  xeraiad  me  to  do  it  if  I  write." 

Ralph  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  seeing  that  he  had  now  made 
pretty  sure  of  the  mother  in  case  the  daughter  objected  to  his  propoft- 
tion,  went  on  to  say-— 

^'  The  situation  that  I  have  made  interest  to  procure,  ma'am,  is  with 
-—with  a  milliner  and  dress-maker,  in  dbort." 
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«"  A  nffioer ! "  oried  Mitt.  Niekleby. 

"  A  milliner  and  dress-maker,  ma'am,"  replied  Ratpb.  ^  Dren^ 
makecB  in  London,  as  I  need  not  remind  you,  ma'am,  who  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  afl  matters  in  the  ordinary  rontine  of  life,  make  large 
fbrtDneSjkeep  eqnipages,  and  become  persons  of  great  wealth  and  fortone." 

Now,  the  fiisib  id^  called  np*in  Mrs.  Nickleb/s  mind  by  the  words 
milliner  and  dress-maker  were  conneoted  with  certain  wicker  baskets 
lined  with  black  oilskin,  which  she  rememb^ed  to  have  seen  carried 
to  and  fro  in  the  sb-eets,  but  as  Ralph  proceeded  these  disappeared,  and 
were  replaced  by  visions  of  large  houses  at  the  West  £nd,  neat  privvtB 
oiriageB,  and  a  banker's  book,  all  of  which  images  soooeeded  each  other 
inth  sadi  rapidity,  that  he  had  no  sooner  finished  speaking  than  she 
Mdded  her  head  and  sud,  *^  Very  tme,"  with  great  appearance  oi 
artisfiiction. 

**  What  yotcr  uncle  says  is  very  true,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mie. 
NidLleby.  **•  I  recollect  when  your  poor  papa  and  I  came  to  town 
after  we  were  married,  l^at  a  young  lady  brought  me  home  a  <^ip 
cottage  bonnet,  with  white  and  green  trimming,  and  green  penoaa 
linmg,  in  her  own  carriage,  which  drove  up  to  the  door  fall  gallop  ;-— 
at  loist,  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  it  was  her  own  carriage  or  a 
liackney  chariot,  but  I  remember  very  well  that  the  horse  dbropped 
dofwn  dead  as  he  was  turning  round,  and  that  your  poor  papa  said  he 
Ittdn't  had  any  com  for  a  fortnight." 

This  anecdote,  so  strikingly  Slustrative  of  the  opulence  of  miUineiB, 
was  not  received  with  any  great  demonstration  of  feeling,  inasmuch  as 
KaAe  hui^  down  her  head  while  it  was  relating,  and  Ralph  manifested 
toy  intemgible  symptoms  of  extreme  impatience. 

"  The  lady's  name,"  said  Ralph,  hastily  striking  in,  ^^  is  Mantalini— . 
Madame  Mantalini.  I  know  her.  She  lives  near  Cavendish  Square. 
If  your  daughter  is  disposed  to  try  after  the  situation,  I'll  take  her 
Aeie  directly." 

^  Have  yon  nothing  to  say  to  your  uncle,  my  lore  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

**  A  great  deal,"  replied  Kate ;  "  but  not  now.  I  would  rather 
fipeak  to  him  when  we  are  alone ; — ^it  will  save  his  time  if  I  thank  him 
and  say  what  I  wish  to  say  to  him  as  we  walk  along." 

Wii  these  words  Kate  hurried  away,  to  hide  the  traces  of  emotioa 
that  were  stealing  down  her  face,  and  to  prepare  herself  for  the  walk, 
while  Mrs.  Nickleby  amused  her  brother-in-law  by  giving  him,  vrith 
niany  tears,  a  detailed  account  of  the  dimenaons  of  a  rosewood  cabinet 
TUBo  they  had  possessed  in  their  days  of  affluence,  together  with  a 
mimite  description  of  eight  drawing-room  chairs  with  turned  legs  and 
^<een  chinte  squabs  to  match  the  curtains,  which  had  cost  two  pounds 
men  shillings  a-piece,  and  went  at  the  sale  for  a  mere  nothing. 

These  remmiscences  were  at  length  cut  short  by  Kate's  return  in 
^  walking  dress,  when  Ralph,  who  had  been  fretting  and  fuming 
goring  the  whole  time  of  her  absence,  lost  no  time,  aad  used  very 
little  ceremony,  in  descending  into  the  street. 

**  Now,"  he  said,  taking  her  aim,  '*  walk  as  &st  as  you  can,  and 
yoQH  get  into  the  step  that  youll  have  to  walk  to  business  with  every 
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morDins."    So  saying,  he  led  Kate  off  at  a  good  round  pace  towaids 
Cavendiah  Square. 

^^  I  am  Y&ry  much  obliged  to  you,  uncle,"  said  the  young  lady,  after 
they  had  hurried  on  in  silence  for  some  time ;  ^^  yery." 

^'  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Ralph.     "  I  hope  you'll  do  your  duty." 
**  I  wm  try  to  please,  uncle,"  replied  Kate;  "  indeed  I — " 
^^  Don't  b^n  to  czy,"  growled  Ralph;  '^  I  hate  crying.** 
^^  It's  yery  foolish,  I  know,  uncle,"  began  poor  Kate.*) 
^'It  is,"  replied  Ralph,  stopping  her  short,  ^^and  Tery  affected 
besides.     Let  me  see  no  more  of  it.' 

•  Perhaps  this  was  not  the  best  way  to  dry  the  tears  of  a  young  and 
sensitive  female  about  to  make  her  first  entry  on  an  entirely  new  scene 
of  life,  among  cold  and  uninterested  strangers;  but  it  had  its  effect 
notwithstanding.  Elate  coloured  deeply,  breathed  quickly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  taen  walked  on  with  a  firmer  and  more  determined  step. 
It  was  a  curious  contrast  to  see  how  the  timid  country  girl  shrunk 
through  the  crowd  that  hurried  up  and  down  the  streets,  giving  way 
to  the  press  of  people,  and  clinging  closely  to  Ralph  as  tiiou^  she 
feared  to  lose  him  in  the  throng ;  and  how  the  stem  and  hard-featured 
man  of  business  went  doggedly  on,  elbowing  the  passengers  aside,  and 
now  and  then  exchanging  a  gruff  salutation  with  some  passing 
acquaintance,  who  tum^  to  look  back  upon  his  pretty  charge  with 
looks  expressive  of  surprise,  and  seemed  to  wonder  at  the  ill-assorted 
companionship.  But  it  would  have  been  a  stranger  contrast  still,  to 
have  read  the  hearts  that  were  beating  side  by  side ;  to  have  had  laid 
bare  the  gentle  innocence  of  the  one,  and  the  rugged  viUany  of  the 
other ;  to  have  hung  upon  the  guileless  thoughts  of  the  afifectionate 
girl,  and  been  amassed  that  among  aU  the  wily  plots  and  calculations 
of  the  old  man,  there  should  not  be  one  word  or  figure  denoting 
thought  of  death  or  of.  the  grave.  But  so  it  was ;  and  stranger  stiU 
— ^though  this  is  a  thing  of  every  day — the  warm  young  heart  palpi- 
tated with  a  thousand  anxieties  and  apprehensions,  while  that  of  the 
old  worldly  man  lay  rusting  in  its  cell,  beating  only  as  a  piece  of 
cunning  mechanism,  and  yielding  no  one  throb  of  hope,  or  fear,  or  love, 
or  care,  for  any  living  thing. 

^'  Uncle,"  said  Kate,  wnen  she  judged  they  must  be  near  their 
destination,  ^'  I  must  ask  one  question  of  you.    I  am  to  live  at  home?" 
"  At  home !  "  replied  Ralph ;  "  where's  that  ?  "  : 
*^  I  mean  with  my  mother — the  widawy"  said  Kate,  emphatically. 
^^  You  will  live,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  here,"  rejoined  Ralph ; 
'^  for  here  you  will  take  your  meals,  and  here  you  will  be  from 
morning  till  night ;  occasionally  perhaps  till  morning  agsun." 

''  But  at  night,  I  mean,"  said  Kate ;  ^'  I  cannot  leave  her,  uncle. 
I  must  have  some  place  that  I  can  call  a  home ;  it  will  be  whoever 
she  is,  you  know,  and  may  be  a  very  humble  one." 

^^  May  be !  "  said  Ralph,  walking  faster  in  the  impatience  provoked 
by  the  remark,  ^'  must  be,  you  mean.  May  be  a  humble  one !  Is  the 
girl  mad  ?  " 

^'The  word  slipped  from  my  lips,  I  did  not  mean  it  indeed," 
urged  Kate. 
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\  "  I  hope  Dot,"  said  Ralph. 
**BTit  my  question,  uncle ;  yon  have  not  answered  it." 
^  Why,  I  anticipated  something  of  the  kind,'*  said  Ralph ;  **  and 
—though  I  ohject  very  strongly,  mind— have  provided  against  it.     I 
^ke  of  you  as  an  out-of-door  worker;  so  you  will  go  to  this  home 
that  may  he  humhie,  every  night." 

There  was  comfort  in  this*  '  Eate  poured  forth  many  thanks  for 
Iier  uncle's  consideration,  which  Ra^lph  received  as  if  he  had  deserved 
them  all,  and  they  arrived  without  any  farther  conversation  at  the 
dress-maker's  door,  which  displayed  a  very  large  plate,  with  Madame 
Mantidini's  name  and  occupation,  and  was  approached  hy  a  handsome 
flight  of  steps.  There  was  a  shop  to  the  house,  hut  it  was  let  off  to 
an  importer  of  otto  of  roses.  Madame  Mantalini's  show-rooms  were 
on  the  first  floor,  a  &ct  which  was  notified  to  the  nohility  and  gentry 
by  the  casual  exhihition  near  the  handsomely  curtained  windows  of 
two  or  three  elegant  honnets  of  the  newest  fashion,  and  some  costly 
gannents  in  the  most  approved  taste. 

A  liveried  footman  opened  the  door,  and  in  reply  to  Ralph's  inquiry 
whether  Madame  Mantalini  was  at  home,  ushered  them  through  a 
handsome  hall,  and  up  a  spacious  staircase,  into  the  show  ssdoon, 
which  comprised  two  spacious  drawing-rooms,  and  exhibited  an 
immense  variety  of  superb  dresses  and  materials  for  dresses,  some 
unnged  on  stands,  others  laid  carelessly  on  sofas,  and  others  again 
scattered  over  the  carpet,  hanging  upon  the  cheval  glasses,  or  mingling 
in  some  other  way  with  the  nch  furniture  of  various  descriptions, 
which  was  profusely  displayed. 

They  waited  here  a  much  longer  time  than  was  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Balph  Nickleby,  who  eyed  the  gaudy  frippery  about  Jiim  with  very 
little  concern,  and  was  at  length  about  to  pull  the  bell,  when  a 
gentleman  suddenly  popped  his  head  into  the  room,  and  seeing  some- 
body there  as  suddenly  popped  it  out  again. 

"  Here.     HoDo ! "  cried  Ralph.     "  Who's  that  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  Ralph's  voice  the  head  reappeared,  and  the  mouth 
displaying  a  very  long  row  of  very  white  teeth,  uttered  in  a  mincing 
tone  the  words,  "  Demmit.  What,  Nickleby !  oh,  demmit ! "  Having 
uttered  which  ejaculations,  the  gentleman  advanced,  and  shook  hands 
with  Ralph  with  great  warmth.  He  was  dressed  in  a  gorgeous  morn- 
ing gown,  with  a  waistcoat  and  Turkish  trousers  of  the  same  pattern, 
»  pii  silk  neckerchief,  and  bright  green  slippers,  and  had  a  veiy  copious 
Watch-chain  wound  round  his  body.  Moreover,  he  had  whiskers  and  a 
moQstache,  both  dyed  black  and  gracefully  curled. 

'*  Demmit,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  want  me,  do  you,  demmit  ?" 
said  this  gentleman,  smiting  Ralph  on  the  shoulder. 

^  Not  yet,"  said  Ralph,  sarcastically. 

"Ha!  ha!  demmit,"  cried  the  gentleman;  when  wheelmg  round  to 
langh  with  greater  elegance,  he  encountered  Kate  Nickleby,  who  was 
standing  near. 

"  My  niece,"  said  Ralph. 
.  "  I  remember,"  said  the  gentleman,  striking  his  nose  with  the  knuckle 
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of  his  forefinger  as  a  chastening  for  his  fbrgetfulneas.  ^'  DenmiL,  I 
remember  what  you  come  for.  Step  this  way^  Nickleby ;  my  dear^  will 
you  follow  me  ?  Ha !  ha !  They  all  follow  me,  Nickleby ;  always 
did,  demmit,  always." 

Qivin£  loose  to  the  playfulness  of  his  imagination  after  tlus  fashion, 
the  gentkman  led  the  way  to  a  private  sitting-room  on  the  second  floor 
scarcely  less  elegantly  furnished  than  the  apartment  below,  where  the 
presence  of  a  silver  coffise-pot,  an  egg-shell,  and  sloppy  china  for  ons^ 
seemed  to  show  that  he  had  just  breakiasted. 

^^  Sit  down,  my  dear,"  said  the  gentleman :  first  staring  Hiss 
Nickleby  out  of  countenance,  and  then  grinning  in  delight  at  the 
achievement.  ^^  This  cursed  high  room  takes  one's  oreath  away.  These 
infernal  sky  parlours — ^I'm  afraid  I  must  move,  Nickleby." 

^^  I  would,  by  all  means,"  replied  Ralph,  lookmg  bitterly  round. 

'^  What  a  demd  rum  fellow  you  are,  Nickleby,"  said  the  gentleman, 
^'  the  demdest,  longest-headed,  queerest-tempered  old  coiner  of  gold  and 
silver  ever  was— demmit." 

Having  complimented  Ralph  to  this  efiect,  the  gentleman  rang  the 
bell,  and  stared  at  Miss  Nickleby  till  it  was  answered,  when  he  left  off 
to  bid  the  man  desire  his  mistress  to  come  directly ;  after ,  which  he 
begin  again,  and  left  off  no  more  till  Madame  MantaUni  appeared. 

The  dress-maker  was  a  buxom  person,  handsomely  dressed  and  rather 
good-looking,  but  much  older  than  the  gentleman  in  the  Turkish 
trousers,  whom  she  had  wedded  some  six  months  before.  His  name 
was  originally  Muntle ;  but  it  had  been  converted,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, into  Mantalini :  the  lady  rightly  considering  that  an  English 
appellation  would  be  of  serious  injury  to  the  business.  He  had  married 
on  his  whiskers,  upon  which  property  he  had  previously  subsisted  in  a 
genteel  manner  for  some  years,  and  which  he  had  recently  improved 
after  patient  cultivation  by  the  addition  of  a  moustache,  which  promised 
to  secure  him  an  easy  independence :  his  share  in  the  labours  of  the 
business  being  at  present  confined  to  spending  the  money,  and  occa- 
sionally when  that  ran  short,  driving  to  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  to  procure 
discount — at  a  per  centage — ^for  the  customers'  bills. 

^'  My  life,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  ^'  what  a  demd  devil  of  a  time  you 
have  been ! " 

'^  I  didn  t  even  know  Mr.  Nickleby  was  here,  my  love,"  said  Madame 
Mantalini. 

*^  Then  what  a  doubly  demd  infernal  rascal  that  footman  must  be,  my 
soul,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Madame,  '^  that  is  entirely  your  fault." 

'  My  fault,  my  heart's  joy  ?" 

*'  Certainly,"  returned  the  lady ;  "  what  can  you  expect,  dearest,  if 
you  will  not  correct  the  man  ?  " 

"  Correct  the  man,  my  soul's  delight !" 

^^  Yes ;  I  am  sure  he  wants  speaking  to,  badly  enough,"  said  Madame, 
pouting. 

"  Then  do  not  vex  itself,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini ;  "  he  shall  be  horse- 
whipped till  he  cries  out  demnebly."  With  this  promise  Mr.  Mantar 
Uni   kissed  Madame  Mantalini,  and  after  that  perfonnance  Siadame 


MaiiUlmi  ptnlled  Mi.  Mantaliai  piftjfiiflj  hy  lihe  ear,  ^rldeh  dene  {hey 
iksoeaded  to  bfoaiBese. 

^  Now,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  ivho  had  looked  on  at  aU  thia,  with 
flBefa  80001  as  few  men  can  CTpxeas  in  looks,  ^  this  is  my  meee." 

^^  Just  so,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  z^Hed  Madame  Mantalini,  annreying  Kate 
from  head  to  foot  and  back  again.     ^^  Can  you  speak  French,  duld?" 

""  Tes,  ma'am,"  replied  Kate,  not  daring  to  look  up ;  for  she  felt  that 
the  eyes  of  the  odious  man  in  the  dressxng'-gowB  "wete  directed  towards 
hex. 

"  Like  a  demd  native?"  asked  the  husband. 

Miss  Nickleby  offered  no  reply  to  this  inquiry,  but  turned  her  back 
apoB  the  questioner,  as  if  addressing  herself  to  make  answer  to  what  his 
infe  migbt  demand. 

*^  We  keesp  twenty  young  women  constantly  employed  in  the  esta- 
Uiflhraent,"  said  Madame. 

^  Indeed,  ma'am !"  replied  Kate,  timidiy.  S 

^  Yes ;  and  some  of  'em  dond  handsome,  too,"  said  the  master. 

""  Mantalini !"  exclaimed  his  wife,  in  an  awful  Toice. 

^  My  senses'  idol ! "  said  Mantalini. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  break  my  heart  ?  " 

'^Not  for  twenty  thousand  hemispheres  populated  with — ^with— i 
with  little  ballet-dancers,"  replied  Mantalini  in  a  poetical  strain. 

'^  Then  you  will,  if  you  perseTere  in  that  mode  of  speaking,"  said  his 
wife.     ^  What  can  Mr.  Nickleby  think  when  he  hears  you  ?  " 

"^Oh!  Nothing,  ma'am,  nothing,"  replied  Ralph.  ^  I  know  Ins 
amiable  nature,  and  yours, — mere  little  remarks  that  give  a  aest  to 
jour  daily  intercourse;  lovers'  quarreb  that  add  sweetness  to  those 
domestic  joys  which  promise  to  last  so  long — ^that's  all ;  that's  alL" 

If  an  iron  door  could  be  supposed  to  quarrel  with  its  hinges,  and  to 
make  a  firm  resolution  to  open  with  slow  obstinacy,  and  grind  them  to 
powder  in  the  process,  it  would  emit  a  pleasanter  sound  in  so  doing, 
than  did  these  words  in  the  rough  and  bitter  voice  in  which  they  were 
uttered  by  Ralph.  Even  Mr.  MantaHni  feh  their  influence,  and  turning 
afiiffhted  xound,  exclaimed — ^^  What  a  demd  horrid  croaking !  " 

'^  1  on  will  pay  no  attention,  if  you  please,  to  what  Mr.  Mantalini 
says,"  observed  his  wife,  addressing  Miss  Nickleby. 

'^  I  do  not,  ma'am,"  said  Kate,  with  quiet  contempt. 

^  Mr.  MantaHni  knows  nothing  whatever  about  any  of  the  young 
women,"  continued  Madame,  looking  at  her  husband,  and  speaking 
te  Kate.  ^  If  he  has  seen  any  of  them,  he  must  have  seen  them  in 
the  street  going  to,  or  letumiog  from,  their  work,  and  not  here.  He 
was  never  even  in  the  room.  I  do  not  allow  it.  What  hours  of  work 
have  yon  been  accustomed  to  ?  " 

^'  I  have  never  yet  been  accustomed  to  work  at  all,  ma'am,"  replied 
Kate,  in  a  low  voice. 
'^For  which  reason  she'll  work  all  the  better  now,"  said  Ralph, 

putting  in  a  word,  lest  this  confession  should  injure  the  negotiation. 

^I  hope  so,"  returned  Madame  Mantalini;  '^our  hours  are  from 

lune  to  nine,  with  extra  work  when  we're  very  full  of  business,  for 

which  I  allow  payment  as  over-time." 
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Kate  bowed  her  head  to  intimate  that  she  heard,  and  was  satisfied. 

<^  Your  meala,"  continued  Madame  Mantalini,  ^^that  is,  dinner  and 
tea,  you  will  take  here.  I  should  think  your  wages  would  averace 
from  five  to  seven  shillings  a- week  ;  but  I  can't  give  you  any  certain 
information  on  that  point  until  I  see  what  you  can  do." 

Kate  bowed  her  head  again. 

^^  If  you're  ready  to  come,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  **  you  had 
better  begin  on  Monday  mominff  at  nine  exactly,  and  Miss  Knag 
the  forewoman  shall  then  have  directions  to  try  you  with  some  easy 
work  at  first.     Is  there  an3rthing  more,  Mr.  Nickleby  ?  " 

^  Nothing  more,  ma'am,"  rephed  Ralph,  rising. 

*^  Then  I  belieye  that's  all,"  sud  the  lady.  Having  arrived  at  this 
natural  conclusion,  she  looked  at  the  door,  as  if  she  wished  to  be  ^ne, 
but  hesitated  notwithstanding,  as  though  unwilling  to  leave  to  Mr.  Man- 
talini  the  sole  honour  of  showing  them  down  stairs.  Ralph  relieved  hor 
from  her  perplexity  by  taking  his  departure  without  delay :  Madame 
Mantalini  making  many  gracious  inquiries  why  he  never  came  to  see 
them,  and  Mr.  Mantalmi  anathematizing  the  stairs  with  great  volu- 
bility as  he  followed  them  down,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Kate  to  look 
round, — a  hope,  however,  which  was  destined  to  remain  ungratified. 

^^  There !"  said  Ralph  when  they  got  into  the  street ;  ^  now  you're 
provided  for." 

Kate  was  about  to  thank  him  again,  but  he  stopped  her. 

**  1  had  some  idea,"  he  said,  ^^  of  providing  for  your  mother  in  a  plea- 
sant part  of  the  country — (he  had  a  presentation  to  some  alms-houses 
on  the  borders  of  Cornwall,  which  had  occurred  to  him  more  than  once) 
«— but  as  you  want  to  be  together,  I  must  do  something  else  for  her. 
She  has  a  little  money  ?  " 

"  A  very  little,"  replied  ICate. 

^^  A  little  will  go  a  long  way  if  it's  used  sparingly,"  said  Ralph. 
*^  She  must  see  how  long  sne  can  make  it  last,  living  rent  firee.  Yea 
leave  your  lodgings  on  Saturday  ?" 

^^  You  told  us  to  do  so,  uncle." 

*^  Yes ;  there  is  a  house  empty  that  belongs  to  me,  which  I  can  pat 
you  into  till  it  is  let,  and  then,  if  nothing  else  turns  up,  perhaps  I  shall 
have  another.     You  must  live  there." 

*'  Is  it  far  from  here,  Sir  ?"  inquired  Kate. 

^^  Pretty  well,"  said  Ralph ;  ^'  in  another  quarter  of  the  town — at  the 
East  end  ;  but  I'll  send  my  clerk  down  to  you  at  five  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day to  take  you  there.  Good  bye.  You  know  your  way  ?  Straight  on." 

Coldly  shaking  his  niece's  hand,  Ralph  left  her  at  the  top  of  Regent 
Street,  and  turned  down  a  bye  thorough&re,  intent  on  schemes  of  money- 
getting.     Kate  walked  sadly  back  to  their  lodgings  in  the  Strand. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

m.  NEWMAN  IfOGOS  INDUCTS   HR0.   AND  MISS  NICKLBBY  INTO   THStR 

NBW   DWBLLXNa  IN  THE  CITY* 

Hns  Nickleby^s  reflections  as  she  wended  her  way  homewards,  were 
of  thai  desponding  nature  which  the  occurrences  of  the  morning  had. 
been  sofficieBtly  (»lcufaited  to  awaken.  Her  uncle's  was  not  a  manner 
fikdj  to  dispel  any  doubts  or  apprehensions  she  miffht  have  formed  in- 
the  oataet,  neither  was  the  glimpse  she  had  had  of  Madame  Mantalmi's- 
establishment  by  any  means  encouraging.  It  was  with  many  gloomy 
lardbodings  and  misgiyings,  therefore,  that  she  looked  forward  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  the  opening  of  her  new  career. 

If  her  mother's  consolations  eould  havo  restored  her  to  a  pleasanter 
ind  more  enviable  state  of  mind,  there  were  abundance  of  them  to  pro-* 
dnoe  the  effect.     By  the  time  Kate  reached  home,  the  good  lady  had 
caUed  to  mind  two  Ituthentic  cases  of  milliners  who  had  been  possessed, 
of  considerable  property,  though  whether  they  had  acquired  it  all  in: 
Vosineas,  or  had  had  a  capit^  to  start  with,  or  had  been  lucky  and 
manried  to  advantage,  she  could  not  exactly  remember.     Bowever,  as 
ibe  veiy  logically  renuirked,  there  must  have  been  wms  young  person  in- 
tiiat  way  of  buaness  who  had  made  a  fortune  without  having  anything 
to  b^pn  with,  and  that  being  taken  for  granted,  ^hy  should  not  Kate 
do  the  same  ?    Miss  La  Greevy,  who  was  a  member  of  the  little  council,^ 
Tentoied  to  insinnate  some  doubts  relative  to  the  probability  of  Miss 
Nickleb/s  arriving  at  this  happy  consummation  in  the  compass  of  au' 
ffduHoy  lifetime ;  but  the  ^ood  lady  ^  that  question  entirely -at  rest, 
by  informing  them  that  she  had' a  presentiment  on  the  subject-^  species  > 
of  second-sight  vdth  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  clenching  every 
aigument.  with  the.  deceased  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  in  nine  cases  and  three- 
quarters  out  of  every  ten,  determining  it  the  wrong  way. 

^1  ain  aSraid  it.  is  an  unhealthy  occu^tion,"  said  Miss  La  Greevy. 
"  I  recollect  getting  three  young  milliner^  to  sit  to  me  when  I  first  beg&n 
to  paint,  and  I  remember  that  they  were  all  very  pale  and  sickly."  • ' 

^^'Oh!  that's  not  a  general  rule,  by  any  means,"  observed  Mrs. 
Nickleby;  *^  iuft  I  remember  as  wsell  as  if  it.w^s  only  yesterday,  em- 
plojiag  one  that  I  was  particularly  recommended  to,  to  make  me  a 
ttarlet  cloak  at  the  time  when  scarlet  cloaks^^ere  fashionable,  and  she 
bad  a  very  red  £M!e — a  very  red  isjfx^  indeed." 

^  Perhaps  she  drank,"  suggested  Miss  La  Greevy. 

^  I  don't  know  how  that  may  have  been,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby ; 
^  but  I  know  dbe  had  a  yerv  red  face,  so  your  argument  goes  for  nothing." 

la  this  manner,  and  with  like  powerfdl-  reasoning,  did  the  worthy 
■•tnm  meet  every  little  objection  that  presented  itself  to  the  new 
seboQB  of  the  morning*  Happy  Mrs.  Nickleby  i  A  project  had  but  to' 
be  new,  and  it  came  home. to  her  mind  bright]^  varnished  and  gilded  as 
AgBtlobigtoy. 
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This  question  disposed  of^  Kate  oomnranicaied  her  nnde's  deeiie  about 
the  empty  house,  to  which  Mrs.  Nickleby  assented  with  equal  readiness, 
charactenstically  remarking,  that  on  the  fine  evenings  it  vvould  be  a 
pleasant  amusement  for  her  to  walk  to  the  west-end  to  fetch  her  daughter 
home;  and  no  less  charactieristically  foigetting,  that  there  were  sudi 
tiiinga  as  wet  nights  and  had  weather  to  he  encountered  in  almost  eresj 
week  of  the  year. 

**  I  shall  be  sorry — truly  sorry  to  leave  you,  my  kind  friCTid,"  said 
Katei,  on  whom  the  good  fedUng  of  the  poor  minhiiure-painter  had  made 
a  deep  imprenioii. 

^  You  shall  not  shake  me  off,  for  all  that,"  lepHed  Miss  La  Cieevyv 
with  as  much  sprightliness  as  she  could  assume.  ^*  I  shall  see  yoa  very 
often,  and  come  and  hear  how  you  get  on ;  and  if  in  all  Londcni,  <nr  all 
the  wide  world  besides,  there  is  no  other  heut  that  takes  an  intereBt  la 
your  welfare,  there  will  be  one  little  lonely  woman  that  piajs  ibr  it 
night  and  day." 

'  With  this  the  poor  soul,  who  had  a  heart  big  enough  for  Gog,  the 
guardian  genius  of  London,  and  enough  to  spare  for  Maflog  to  boot,  after- 
making  a  great  many  extraordinary '&ce8  which  would  liave  secnred  her 
an  ample  rortune,  could  she  have  transferred  them  to  ivory  or  canvass, 
sat  down  in  a  comer,  and  had  what  she  tenned  ^  a  real  good  cry/' 

But  no  crying,  or  talking,  or  hoping,  or  fearing,  could  keep  off  the 
dreaded  Saturday  afternoon,  or  Newman  Noggs  ehher ;  who,  punctual 
to  his  time,  limped  up  to  the  door  and  breawed  a  whiff  of  cordial  gin 
through  the  keyhole,  exactly  as  such  of  the  church  docks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  agreed  among  themselves  about  the  time,  struck  five. 
Newman  waited  for  the  last  stroke,  and  then  knocked. 

*'  From  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,"  said  Newman,  annouacing  his  enand 
when  he  got  up  stairs  with  all  possible  brevity. 

^^  We  shall  be  ready  directly,"  said  Kate.  ^  We  have  not  mnch  to 
oarry,  but  I  fear  we  must  have  a  coach." 

^^  111  get  one,"  replied  Newman. 

^*  Ind^  you  shall  not  trouble  yourself"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

**  I  will,"  said  Newman. 
.  ^  I  can't  suffer  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^  You  can't  help  it,"  said  Newman. 

"Not  help  it!" 
.  *^  No.     I  thought  of  it  as  I  eame  along ;  but  didn't  get  one,  thinking 
you  mightn't  be  ready.     I  think  of  a  great  many  things.     Nobody  can 
prevent  that." 

=   "  Oh  yes,  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Noegs,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.    *^  Our 
thoughts  are  free,  of  course.     Everybody's  thoughts  are  their  owBy 
clearly." 
'  ^^  They  wouldn*t  be  if  some  people  had  their  way,"  muttered  Newman. 

^  Well,  no  more  they  would,  Mr.  Noggs,  and  that's  very  tms,** 
rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Some  people,  to  be  sure,  are  sacfan-^iow's 
your  master  ?" 

•Newman  darted  a  meanii^  glance  at  Kate,  and  lepHed  with  a  stnmg 
emphasis  on  the  last  word  of  his  answer,  that  Mr.  Bal{A  Niddeby  was 
well,  and  sent  his— foe^. 


^  I'  alB  jBlii^  we  aKe  very  much  obliged  to  him,"'  observed  Mrs* 
Nickleby. 

".  Very,"  said  Newman.  «  HI  tdl  him  so." 
f  It  ms  no  very  easy  matter  to  mistake  Newman  Noggs  after  having 
ime^  seen. him,  and  as  Kate,  attracted  by  the  siDgularity  of  his  manned 
(in  which  on  this  ooeasion,  however,  tliere  was  sometiiing  respectful  and 
even  delicate,  notwithstanding  the  abruptness  of  his  speech),  looked  at 
him. more  closely,  she  recollected  having  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of 
thai  stnnge  figure  before. 

:    ^  Excuse  my  curiosity,"  she  said,  ^'  but  did  I  not  see  you  in  the 
coflch-yard  on  the  momiog  my  brother  went  away  to  Yorkshire  ?" 
;    Newman  cast  a  wistfcd  glance  on  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  said  ^^  No," 
most  unblushingly. 

•  ^  No!"  exclaimed  Katd,  *'  I  should  have  said  so  an3rwhere." 

*^  You'd  have  said  wrong,"  rejoined  Newman.  ^^  It's  the  first  time 
Fve  been  out  for  three  weeks.     I've  had  the  gout." 

Newman  was  very,  very  far  from  having  the  appearance  of  a  gouty 
tnbject,  and  so  Kate  could  not  help  thinking ;  but  the  conference  waB 
cat  short  by  Mrs.  Nickleby's  insisting  on  having  the  door  shut  lest  Mr. 
Noggs  should  take  cold,  and  further  persisting  in  sending  the  servant 
gill  for  a  coach,  for  fear  he  should  bring  on  another  attack  of  his  disorder. 
To  both  conditions  Newman  was  compelled  to  yield.  Presently  the 
Goach  came ;  and,  after  many  sorrowful  farewells,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Tunning  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  pavement  on  the  part  of 
Miss  La  Creevy,  in  the  course  of  which  the  yellow  turban  came  into 
violent  contact  with  sundry  foot  passengers,  it  (that  is  to  say  the  coach^ 
not  the  turban)  went  away  again  with  the  two  ladies  and  their  luggage 
inside ;  and  Newman — despite  all  Mrs.  Nickleby's  assurances  that  it 
^rould  be  his  death—on  the  box  beside  the  driver. 

They  went  into  the  City,  turning  down  by  the  river  side ;  and  after 
a  long  and  very  slow  drive,  the  streets. being  crowded  at  that  hour  with 
'vehicles  of  every  kind,  stopped  in  front  of  a  large  old  dingy  house  in 
Thames  Street,  the  door  and  windows  of  which  were  so  bespattered  with 
mud,  that  it  would  have  appeared  to  have  been  uninhabited  for  years. 

The  door  of  this  deserted  mansion  Newman  opened  with  a  key  which 
he  took  out  of  his  hat — in  which,  by-the-bye,  in  consequence  of  the 
dilapidated  state  of  his  pockets  he  deposited  everything,  and  would  most 
likely  have  carried  his  money  if  he  had  had  any — and  the  coach  beii^ 
discharged,  he  led  the  way  into  the  interior  of  the  mansion. 

Old  and  gloomy  and  black  in  truth  it  was,  and  sullen  and  dark  were 
ihe  rooms  once  so  bustling  with  life  and  enterprise.  There  was  a  wharf 
behind,  opening  on  the  Thames.  An  empty  dog-kennel,  some  bones  of 
cnimals,  fingments  of  iron  hoops  and  staves  of  old  casks,  lay  strewn 
about,  but  no  life  was  stirring  there.    It  was  a  picture  of  cold,  silent  decay. 

*  ^  This  house  depresses  and  chills  one,"  said  Kate,  **'  and  seems  as 
if  some  blight  had  fiillen  on  it.  If  I  were  superstitious,  I  should 
be  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  some  dreadful  crime  had  been  per- 
fetrated  within  these  old  walls,  and  that  the  place  had  never  prospered 
since.     How  frowning  and  dark  it  looks  I " 
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^'  Lord,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  **  don't  talk  ia  that  way, 
or  youll  frighten  me  to  death." 

^  It  is  only  my  foolish  fancy,  mama,"  said  Kate,  forcing  a  smile. 

^^  Well,  then,  my  love,  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  foolish  fiincy  to 
yourself,  and  not  wake  up  my  foolish  fancy  to  keep  it  company,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^^  Why  didn't  you  think  of  all  this  before— you  are  so 
careless — we  might  have  asked  Miss  La  Creevy  to  keep  us  company,  or 
borrowed  a  dog,  or  a  thousand  things — but  it  always  was  the  way,  and 
was  just  the  same  with  your  poor  dear  father.     Unless  I  thought  of 

everything "    This  was  Mrs.  Nickleby's  usual  commencement  of  a 

general  lamentation,  running  through  a  dozen  or  so  of  complicated  sen- 
tences addressed  to  nobody  in  particular,  and  into  which  she  now  launched 
until  her  breath  was  exhausted. 

Newman  appeared  not  to  hear  these  remarks,  but  preceded  them  to  a 
couple  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  which  some  kind  of  attempt  had  been 
made  to  render  habitable.  In  one  were  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  an  old 
hearth-rug,  and  some  faded  baize ;  and  a  fire  was  ready  laid  in  the  grate. 
In  the  other  stood  an  old  tent  bedstead,  and  a  few  scanty  articles  of 
chamber  furniture. 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  trying  to  be  pleased,  **  now 
isn't  this  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  your  uncle  ?  Why,  we  should 
not  have  had  anything  but  the  bed  we  bought  yesterday  to  lie  down 
upon,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  thoughtfulness. 

^^  Very  kind,  indeed,"  replied  Kate,  looking  round. 

Newman  Noggs  did  not  say  that  he  had  hunted  up  the  old  furniture 
they  saw,  from  attic  or  cellar ;  or  that  he  had  taken  in  the  halfpenny^ 
worth  of  milk  for  tea  that  stood  upon  a  shelf,  or  filled  the  rusty  kettle 
on  the  hob,  or  collected  the  wood-chips  from  the  wharf,  or  heated,  the 
coals.  But  the  notion  of  Ralph  Nickleby  having  directed  it  tobe  done 
tickled  his  fancy  so  much,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  cracking  all 
his  ten  fingers  in  succession,  at  which  performance  Mrs.  Nickleby  was 
rather  startled  at  first,  but  supposing  it  to  be  in  some  remote  nuinner 
connected  with  the  gout,  did  not  remark  upon. 

^'  We  need  detain  you  no  lon^r,  I  think,"  said  Kate. 

'^  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  V  asked  Newman. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,"  rejoined  Miss  Nickleby. 

*'  Perhaps  my  dear,  Mr.  Noggs  would  like  to  drink  our  healths,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  fumbling  in  her  reticule  for  some  small  coin. 

"  I  think,  mama,"  said  Kate  hesitating,  and  remarking  Newman's 
averted  face,  "  you  would  hurt  his  feelings  if  you  ofiered  it." 

Newman  Noggs,  bowing  to  the  young  lady  more  like  a  gentlemaa 
than  the  miserable  wretch  he  seemed,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and,  pausing  for  a  moment,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  struggles  to 
speak  but  is  uncertain  what  to  say,  quitted  the  room. 

As  the  jarring  echoes  of  the  heavy  house-door  closing  on  its  latch 
reverberated  dismally  through  the  building,  Kate  felt  h:uf  tempted  to 
call  him  back,  and  beg  him  to  remain  a  little  while ;  but  she  was 
ashamed  to  own  her  fears,  and  Newtnan  Noggs  was  on  his  road 
homewards. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

WHBRBBY  THE    RBADBR  WILL    BE  ENABLED   TO  TRACE   THE   FURTHER 
COURSE     OF     MISS     FANNY     SQUEBRS's     LOVE,     AND     TO     ASCERTAIN 
'    WHETHER  IT  RAN  SMOOTHLY   OR  OTHERWISE. 

It  wa8  a  fortnnate  circnmstaiice  for  Miss  Fanny  Sqneers,  that  when 
lier  worthy  papa  returned  home  on  the  night  of  the  small  tea-party,  he 
was  what  the  initiated  term  ^  too  far  ffone "  to  ohserve  the  numerous 
tokens  of  extreme  vexation  of  spirit  which  were  plainly  visible  in  her 
countenance.  Being,  however^  of  a  ratlier  violent  and  quarrelsome 
mood  in  his  cups,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  faUen  out 
with  h^,  either  on  this  or  some  imaginary  topic,  if  the  young  lady  had 
not,  with  a  foresight  axid  prudence  highly  commendable,  kept  a  boy  up 
on  purpose  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  good  gentleman's  anger ;  which 
Isying  vented  itself  in  a  variety  of  kicks  and  cufis,  subsided  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  his  being  persuaded  to  go  to  bed ;  which  he  did  with  his 
boots  on,  and  an  umbrella  under  his  aim. 

The  hungry  servant  attended  Miss  Squeers  in  her  own  room  according 
to  custom,  to  curl  her  hair,  perform  the  other  little  offices  of  her  toilet, 
and  administer  as  much  flattery  as  she  could  get  up  for  the  purpose ;  for 
Hiss  Squeers  was  quite  lazy  enough  (and  sufficiently  vain  and  frivolous 
withaL)  to  have  been  a  fine  lady,  and  it  was  only  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  station  which  prevented  her  from  being  one. 

^  How  lovely  your  hair  do  curl  to-night,  Hiss!"  said  the  hand- 
maiden. ^^  I  declaxe  if  it  isn't  a  pity  and  a  shame  to  brush  it  out  V  ' 
.   ^*'  Hold  your  tongue,"  replied  Miss  Squeers  ¥nrathfiilly. 

Some  considerable  experience  prevented  the  girl  from  being  at  all 
sorprised  at  any  outbreak  of  ill-temper  on  the  part  of  Miss  Squeers. 
Having  a  half  perception  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  she  changed  her  mode  of  making  herself  agreeable,  and  pro- 
eeeded  on  the  indirect  tack. 

^  Well,  I  couldn't  help  8a3ring,  miss,  if  you  was  to  kill  me  for  it," 
said  the  attendant,  '^  that  I  never  see  anybody  look  so  vulgar  as  Miss 
Price  this  night." 

Miss  Squeers  sighed,  and  composed  herself  to  listen. 

^  I  know  it's  very  wrong  in  me  to  say  so,  miss,"  continued  the  girl, 
ddighfed  to.  see  the  impression  she  was  making,  ^^  Miss  Price  being  a 
fiieod  of  yours  and  all ;  but  she  do  dress  herself  out  so,  and  go  in  such 
a  manner  to  get  noticed,  that— di — ^well,  if  people  only  saw  themselves." 

""  What  So  you  mean,  Phib  ?"  asked  Miss  Squeers,  looking  in  her 
own  little  glass,  where,  like  most  of  us,  she  saw — ^not  herself,  but  the 
ledection  of  some  pleasant  image  in  her  own  brain.  ^^  How  you  talk ! " 

^  Talk,  miss !  It's  enough  to  make  a  Tom  cat  talk  French  grammary 
only  to  see  how  she  tosses  her  head,"  replied  the  handmaid. 

^  She  does  toss  her  head,"  observed  Miss  Squeers,  with  an  air  of 
ihstraction. 
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"  So  vain,  and  so  very — very  plain,"  said  the  girl. 

^^  Poor  Tilda ! "  sighed  Miss  Squeeis,  compassionately. 

^'  And  always  laying  herself  out  so  to  get  to  be  admired,"  pursaed 
the  servant.     ^^  Oh  dear!  .  It's  positive  indelicate." 

^'  I  can't  allow  you  to  talk  in  that  way,  Phib,"  said  Miss  Squeers. 
^  'Tilda's  friends  are  low  people,  aad  if  she  don't  know  any  better,  if4i 
their  fiiult,  and  not  hers." 

^'  Well,  but  you  know,  miss,"  said  Phoebe,  for  which  name  ^  I^ib" 
was  used  as  a  patronising  abbreviation,  '^  if  she  was  only  to  take  copy 
by  &  friend— *oh  !  if  she  only  knew  how  wrong  she  was,  and  would  but 
set  herself  right  by  you,  what  a  nice  young  woman  she  m^ht  be  in  time!  '* 

*^  Phib,"  rejoined  Miss  Squeers,  with  a  -stately  air,  ^'  it's  not  proper 
for  me  to  hear  these  comparisons  drawn ;  they  make  'Tilda  look  a  ooaisd 
improper  sort  of  person,  and  it  acoms  unfriendly  in  me  to  listen  to  them. 
I  would  rather  you  dropped  the  subject,  Phib ;  at  the  same  time  I  must 
say,  that,  if  'Tilda  Price  would  take  pattern  by  somebody — ^not  me 
particularly——" 

^^  Oh  yes ;  you  miss,"  interposed  Phib. 

^  WeU,  me  Phib,  if  you  will  have  it  so,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  ^  I 
must  say  that  if  she  would,  she  would  be  ail  the  better  for  it." 

''  So  somebody  else  thinks,  or  I  am  mooh  mistaken,"  said  the  gid 
mysteriously. 

^'  What  do  you  mean?"  donanded  Miss  SqueexB. 

*^  Never  mind,  miss,"  replied  the  girl ;  ^^  /  know  what  I  know, 
that's  all." 

^'  Phib,"  said  Miss  Sqneera  dramatically,  ^  I  inast  upon  your 
explaining  yourself.     What  is  this  dark  mystery  ?     Speak." 

^  Why,  if  you  will  have  it,  miss,  it's  this,"  said  the  servant  girl. 
^'  Mr.  John  Browdie  thinks  as  you  think ;  and  if  he  wasn't  too  £u 
gone  to  do  it  creditable,  he'd  be  veiy  glftd  to  be  off  with  Miss  Price, 
and  on  with  Miss  Squeers." 

^^  Gracious  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Miss  Squeers,  cksping  ha  hands 
with  jpeat  dignity.     "  What  is  this  ?" 

^  Truth,  ma'am,  and  nothing  but  truth,"  replied  the  artful  Phib. 

^'  What  a  situation !"  cried  Miss  Squeers ;  ^'  on  the  brink  of  uneoai^ 
sciously  destroying  the  peace  and  happiness  of  my  own  'Tilda.  What 
is  the  reason  that.men  fall  in  love  ¥dth  me,  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  and 
desert  their  chosen  intendeds  for  my  sake !" 

^^  Because  they  can't  help  it,  miss,"  replied  the  giil ;  ^^  the  reason's 
plain."     (If  Mies  Squeers  were  the  reason,  it  was  very  plain.) 

^^  Never  let  me  hear  of  it  again,"  retorted  Miss  Squeers.  ^  Never  j 
do  you  hear  ?  Tilda  Price  has  faults — many  faults — ^bnt  I  widi  her 
well,  and  above  all  I  wish  her  married ;  for  I  think  it  highly  desiiabls 
^— most  desirable  from  the  very  nature  of  her  fiulinga — tlui  she  should 
be  married  as  soon  as  possible.  No,  Phib.  Let  her  have  Mr.  Browdia* 
I  may  pity  Am,  poor  fellow ;  but  I  have  a  great  regard  for  Tilda,  and 
only  hope  she  may  make  a  better  wife  than  1  think  she  wiU." 

With  this  effusion  of  feeling  Miss  Squeers  went  to  bed.  ^ 

Spite  is  a  little  word ;  but  it  rqnesents  as  strange  a  jumble  of  feeli^ 
and  compound  of  discords,  as  any  polysyllable  in  the  language.     Mia 


SqbeeD  knew  as  ymH  in  her  Heart  of  hearts,  that  wbai  tiie'iniaeTible 
sonrii^  girl  bad  said  was  sheer  ooane  Ijing  flattery,  as  did  ilie  gill 
hum;  yet  the  mem  opportunity  of  -venting  a  little  ill*natvre  agauist 
the  ofibading  Miss  Price,  and  afibeting  to  compassionate  her  ireaknessflB 
sad  ib&Ies,  though  only  in  the  presence  of  a  solitary  dependant,  was 
afaaost  as  gnat  a  xebei  to  her  ^leen  as  if  the  whole  had  been  goi^ 
truth.  Nay  more.  We  haye  soch  extraordinary  powers  of  persnasion 
niien  they  asB  excited  oxer  onxsriTes,  that  Miss  Squeers  fdit  quite  high- 
minded  and  great  after  her  noble  renunciation  of  John  Browdie's  himd, 
ad  looked  down  upon  her  xiral-  with  a  kind  of  holy  cahmieas  and 
tnmqniUity,  that  had  a  mighty  effect  in  soothing  her  raffled  feelingB.  : 

This  hiqppy  state  of  mind  had  some  influence  in  bringing  about  a 
MXMiciliatiQn ;  for  when  a  knock  came  at  the  firont  door  next  day,  and 
the  millei^s  daughter  was  announced.  Miss  Squeers  betook  herself  to  the 
padoor  in  a  Christian  fiame  of  spirit  perfecUy  beautiful  to  behold. 

**•  Well,  Fanny,"  said  the  millei^s  daughter,  "  yon  see  I  have  come  to 
an  yofu,  although  we  had  some  words  last  night." 

^  I  pity  your  bad  passions,  'Tilda,"  replied  Miss  Squeers ;  ^  bat  I 
bear  no  nudioe.     I  am  above  it." 

^  Don't  be  csoaai,  Fanny,"  said  Miss  Price*  ^^  I  have  oome  to  tdl 
you  snmwthing  that  I  know  will  please  you." 

^  What  may  that  be,  'Tilda  ?"  demanded  Miss  Squeers ;  screwmg  up 
her  lips,  and  looking  as  if  nothing  in  earth,  air,  fire,  or  water,  could 
afibrd  her  the  slight^  gleam  of  satis&etion. 

^  This,"  rejoi^d  Miss  Price.  ^  After  we*  left  here  last  nighty  John 
aad  I  had  a  dieadiul  quanoL" 

^  That  doean't  please  me,"  said  Miss  Squeeis— relaxing  into  a  smife 
though.         • 

^  Lor !  I  wouldn't  think  so  bad  of  you  as  to  suppose  it  did,"  iqoined 
her  eonqianion.     '^  That's  not  it" 

^  Oh !"  aaid  Miss  Squeers,  rdapsing  into  meiancholy.     ^  Go  on."   ' 

^  After  a  great  deid  of  wrangling  and  saying  we  would  nerer  see 
each  other  any  more,"  continued  Miss  Price,  ^^we  made  it  up,  and 
this  morning  John  went  and  wrote  our  names  down  to  be  put  up  for 
the  fist  time  next  Smday,  so  we  shall  be  married-  in  three  weeks,  and 
I  giro  yon  notice  to  get  your  flrock  made." 

There  was  mingM  nil  and  honey  in  this  inteHigeaoe.  The  pioa- 
peot  of  the  friend's  bem^  married  so  soon  was  the  gall,  and  the  oe»- 
tiiflty  of  her  not  entertaoung  serious  designs  upon  Nicholas  was  the 
honey.  Upon  the  whole»  the  sweet  greatly  preponderated  over  the 
hittei^  so  MisB  Sqneeis  said  «fae  would  get  &e  frock  made,  and  that 
sba  hoped  "Tilda  might  be  happy,  though  at  the  same  time  she  didnit 
kaaw,  and  would  not  have  her  build  too  much  upon  it,  for  men  weie 
stnuge  uieatuies,  and  a  great  many  married  women  were  rery  miser- 
able^ aad  wished  themselTes  single  again  with  all  their  hearto;  to 
nhieh  condoieacea  Miss  Squeers  added  others  equally,  calculated  to 
Me  her  friend's  spirite  and  promilto  her  cbeerfrdnefla  of  mind. 

^  But  oome  now,  Fanny,"  said  Misa  Price,  ^^  I  want  to  have  a  word 
« two  with  yon  about  yoang  Mr.Nickkby.".* 
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''  *^  He  w  nothixiff  to  me,"  intetfOfiied'  Mita  8qpBcr%  vUJi  lijfiteiical 
.BTmfiioms.    ^^  I  deBpise  him  too  imicli  l" 

^^  Oh,  yon  don't  mean  thai,  I  am  mm  V  xepKed  her  finead.  :  *^0(m- 
.feae,  Fanny;  don't  70a  like  him  now  f 

Without  retnrning  any  dnect  nply  Miaa  SqneefB  all  at  onoe  611 
.into  a  paroxysm  of  spiteful  teaia,  and  exchimed  thai  she  "was  a 
.•wretched,  neglected,  miserable,  castaway* 

^  I  hate  everybody,"  said  Miss  Sqneees,  ^aod  I  wish  that  erery- 
.body  was  dead — ^that  I  do." 

^'  Dear,  dear!"  said  Miss  Price,  quite  moved  by  tins  avowal  <tf  mis- 
anthropical sentiments.     *^  You  are  not  serious,  I  am  sore." 

^^  Yes,  I  am,"  rejoined  Mies   Squeen,  tying  tiffht   knots  in  her 
pocket-handkerchief  and  clenching  her  teeth*      *^  And  I  wish  I  was 
'  dead  too.    There." 

^VOh !  youll  think  very  difierently  in  another  five  minutes,"  said 
i  Matilda.     ^*  How  much  b^ter  to  take  him  into  favour  again,  than  to 
hurt  yourself  by  going  on  in  that  way ;  wouldn't  it  be  much  nicernow 
to  have  him  all  to  yourself  on  good  terms,  in  a  ocmipany-keeping,  love- 
making,  pleasant  sort  of  manner  V 

.^1  don't  know  but  what  it  would,"  sobbed  Miss  Squeers.     ^  Oh ! 
'Tilda,  how  could  you  liave  acted  so    mean    and  dishonourable  I    I 
<  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  you  if  anybody  had  told  me." 

*^  Heyday  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Price,  gigglmg.   ^^  One  would  suppose  I 
had  been  murdering  somebody  at  least. ' 
'     ^^  Very  nigh  as  bad,"  said  Miss  Squeers  passionately. 

''  And  all  this  because  I  happen  to  have  enouffh  of  good  k>oks  to 
make  people  civil  to  me,"  cried  Miss  Price.     ^^  Persons  don't  make 
their  own  faces,  and  it's  no  more  my  fault  if  mine  is  a  good  one  than 
;it  IS  other  people's  fault  if  thdrs  is  a  bad  one." 

*^  Hold  your  tongue,"  shrieked  Miss  Squeers,  in  her  shrillest  tone ;  ^^  or 
you'll  make  me  slap  you,  'Tilda,  and  afterwards  I  should  be  sorry  for  it." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  by  this  time  the  temper  of  each  yoang  llidy 
was  in  some  slight  degree  affected  by  the  tone  of  the  conversation,  and 
•that  a .  dash  of  personality  was  infused  into  the  altercation  in  conse^ 
quence.     Indeed  the  quarrel,  from  slight  begiimings,  rose  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  was  assuming  a  very  violent  complexion,  when 
.both  parties,  falling  into  a  great  pa^on  of  tears,  exclaimed  simultane- 
ously, that  they  had  never  thought  of  being  spoken  to  in  that  way, 
'Which  exclamation,  leading  to  a  remonstrance,  gradually  brought  on 
•an  explanation,  and  the  upshot  waa  that  they  fell  into  each  othe/s 
■  arms  and  vowed  eternal  friendship  ;  tlie  occasion  in  question,  making 
the  fifty-second  time  of  repeating  the  same  impressive  ceremony  irrithm 
a  twelvemonth. 

Perfect  amicability  being  thus  restored,  a  dialogue  naturally  ensued 
•upon  the  number  and  nature  of  the  garments  which  wouM  be  indis*- 
•pensable  for  Miss  Price's  entrance  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony, 
when  Miss  Squeers  clearly  showed  that  a  great  many. more  than  the 
nuller  could,  or  would,  afford  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  oouldnot 
decently  be  dispensed  with.  The  young  lady  then,  by  an  .easy  d^res- 
flion,  led  the  ^scourse  to  her  own  wardrobe,  and  after  reoounti]^  its 


fmipti  IwaaCtt  at  fone  kBgtb,  t<x^  her  friend  up  stain  to  make 
iiiapeuiku  tiieieof.  The  tfeasmes  of  two  dmwen  and  a  closet  haTing 
hem  diqilayad,  and  alL  the  smaller  articles  tried  on,  it  was  time  for 
Miss  Pnoe  to  letara  home,  and  as  she  had  been  in  raptures  with  sSl 
tbe  fiodcB,  and' had  been  stricken  quite  dumb  with  admiration  of  a  new 
fiak  sear^  Miss  Squsers .  said  in  hifrh  good  humour,  that  she  would 
walk  part  of  the  way  with  her  for  the  pleasure  of  her  company ;  anS 
off  they  went  together,  Miss  Squeers  dilating,  as  they  walked  along, 
upon  heriatlifir^s  accomplishments,  and  multiplying  his  income  by  ten, 
to  give  her  friend  some  fidnt  notion  of  the  yast  imp<Miance  and  supe- 
lionty  of  her  &mily. 

It  hi^pened  that  that  particular  time,  comprising  the  short  daily 
interval  which  was  suffered  to  dapse  between  what  was  pleasantly 
csUed  the  dinner  of  Mr.  Bqueers's  pupils  and  their  return  to  the  pur* 
nit  of  usefol  knowledge,  was  precisely  the  hour  when  Nicholas  was 
aocQstomed  to  issue  form  for  a  melancholy  walk,  and  to  brood,  as  he 
sumtered  listlessly  through  tfae  Tillage,  upon  his  miserable  lot.  Miss 
Sqneeis  knew  this  perfectly  well,  but  had  perhaps  forgotten  it,  for 
when  she  caught  sight  of  that  young  gentleman  adTancing  towards 
tlmi,  she  evinced  many  symptoms  of  surprise  and  consternation,  and 
assared  her  friend  that  she  ^^  felt  fit  to  drop  into  the  earth." 
'  ^  Shall  we  turn  back,  or  run  into  a  cottage  V*  asked  Miss  Price. 
**  He  don't  see  us  yet." 

''  No,  'Tilda,"  replied  Miss  Squeers,  "  it  is  my  duty  to  go  through 
"With  it,  and  I  wiU." 

As  Miss  Squeers  said  this  in  the  tone  of  one  who  has  made  a  high 
monl  resolution,  and  wss  besides  taken  with  one  or  two  chokes  and 
catchings  of  brrath,  indicatiye  of  feelings  at  a  high  pressure,  her  friend 
nude  no  &riher  remark,  and  they  bore  straight  down  upon  Nicholas, 
who,  walking  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,,  was  not'  aware 
of  their  approach  until  they  were  close  upon  him  ;  otherwise  he  might 
^nhiqM  faajre  taken  shelter  himself. 

^  Good  morning,"  said  Nicholas,  bowing  and  passing  by. 

/^  He  is  going,"  murmured  Miss  Squeers.     ^'  I  shall  choke,  'Tilda." 

^  Come  back,  Mr.  Nickleby,  do,"  cried  Miss  Price,  afiecting  alami  at 
^  friend's  threat,  but  really  actuated  by  a  malicious  wish  to  hear 
what  Nicholas  would  say ;  "  come  back,  Mr.  Nickleby." 

Mr.  Nickleby  came  back,  aAd  looked  as  confused  as  might  be,  as  he 
iBqiORd  whether  the  ladies  had  any  commands  for  him. 

'^ Don't  stop  to  talk,"  urged  Miss  Price,  hastily;  ^^  but  support  her 
^RLifae  other  side.     How  do  you  feel  now,  dear  ?  " 

^Better,"  sighed  Miss  Squeers,  laying  a  beaver  bonnet  of  reddish 
^"ffn  with  a  green  veil  attached,  on  Mr.  Nickleby's  shoulder.  ^^  This 
annoi  faintness ! "  • 

*^  Don't  call  it  foolish,  dear,"  said  Miss  Price,  her  bright  eye  dancing 
^nh  nemment  as  she  saw  the  perplexity  of  Nicholas ;  ^'  you  have  no 
^f^na  .to  be  ashamed .  of  it.  It's  those  who  are  too-  proud  to  come 
'^i^  agun  without  all  this  to-do,  that  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

**  You  am  resolved  to  fix  it  upon  me,  I  see,"  said  Nicholas,  smiling, 
'^  Ahsogb  I  told  yon  last  night.it  was  not  my  fknlt."   .  i 
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'  ''Them;  be  says  it  wad  iM  his  hnH^  my  iJev,"  imaftel  lia 
wicked  Mies  Price;  ''Perhape  you  were  too  jetlttaa  or  too  harty  inA 
him?  HeaayiB  itwaa  not  lus  laak^  yon^hear;  I  Akak  thalTa  apology 
enough." 

''  Yoa  will  not  nndentand  me,"  said  Nichohs.  '*  Pray  dnpenea 
with  this  jesting,  for  I  have  no  time,  and  leaUy  no  indiaation,  to  be  the 
ftibject  or  promoter  of  mirth  just  now." 

""  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Miaa  Price,  afiectiiig  aauHnmntb 

"^  Dont  ask  him,  'Tilda,"  cried  Miss  Squeen;  ''I  foigiTe  him." 
.    ^^  Dear,  me,"  said  Nicholas,  as  the  brown  haaaet  wait  down  on  his 
shoulder  again,  ''this  is  more  serious  than  I  supposed;  allaw  ma 
Win  you  have  the  goodness  to  hear  me  epetik  ?  " 

Here  he  raised  up  the  brown  bonnet,  and  regarding  with  moat 
unfeigned  astomshmeot  a  look  of  tender  reproadi  from  Mim  Squeea^ 
akiuu  back  a  few  paces  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  &ir  boidn,  and 
went  on  to  say— - 

**  I  am  Tery  sorry — truly  and  sincerely  sorry— •for  having  been  tiie 
cause  of  any  difference  among  you  last  night.  I  reproach  myself  most 
bitterly  for  having  been  so  imf ortunaie  as  to  canae  the  disnenaion  that 
ooeurred,  althongh  I  did  so,  I  assure  yon,  most  nnwifctingiy  and  liesd^ 
lessly." 

*'  Wdl ;  thai'snot  all  you  have  got  to  say  snrely/'  exdaimed  Mias 
Price  as  Nicholas  paused. 

"  I  fear  there  is  something  more,"  stammered  Nkdiolas  with  a  half 
smile,  and  looking  towards  Miss  Squeers,  "  it  is  a  most  awkward  tfanv 
to  say— but — the  very  mention  of  such  a  supposition  makea  one  k)ok 
like  a  pnppy — still — may  I  ask  if  that  lady  supposes  that  I  entBrtaia 
any^ — in  diort  does  she  think  that  I  am  in  love  vrith  her  2  " 

"  Ddightliil  embarrassment,"  thought  MissSqueexs,  "  I  havebrongfat 
him  to  it  at  last.    Answer  for  me,  dear,"  she  whispered  to  her  frienioL 

"^  Does  ahe  think  so ?"  rejoined  Miss  Price ;  "of  comae  she  doe&* 

"  She  does ! "  exclaimed  Nicholas  with  such  energy  of  utterance  m 
might  have  been  for  the  moment  mistaken  for  rapture. 
*  "  Certainly,"  replied  Miss  Price. 

"  If  Mr.  Nickleby  has  doubted  that,  'Tilda,"  said  the  bfaiahin^  Miss 
fiqnesEB  in  soft  accents,  "  he  may  set  h»  mind  at  rest.  His  sentmmitfc 
are  recipro — " 

"  Stop,"  cried  Nichohu  hurriedly ;  "  pray  hear  me.  This  la  the 
grossest  and  vrildeat  delusion,  the  oompleteat  and  most  signal  mistake^ 
that  ever  human  being  laboured  imder  or  coaomitted.  I  have  scarcely 
seen  the  young  lady  half  a  doaen  times,  but  if  I  had  seen  her  aiz^ 
times,  or  am  destined  to  see  her  sixty  thousand,  it  would  be  and  vrill 
be  pfeciady  the  same.  I  have  net  one  thoo^^  wish,  or  hope,  eon- 
nected  with  her  unless  it  be— and  I  say  this,  not  to  hurt  her  feeliDg^ 
•but  to  impress  her  with  the  real  stato  of  my  own — mikss  it  be  the  one 
object  dear  to  my  heart  as  life  itself,  of  bemg  one  day  able  to  torn  aiy 
bidi  upon  this  aocnrBed  place,  never  to  set  loot^in  it  again  otto  thinkof 
it — even  think  of  it— 4>ut  with  loathing  and  disgust." 

With  this  particularly  plain  and  stiaight-forward  dedantion,  which 
he  made  with  all  the  T^iancDoe  that  his  ind^s.nt  and  ocsitediMliagft 
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fonu  Img  to  liear  iqion  iiy  iKibfaol«8  aligfail j  bo^ed,  and  initiskg  te 
hear  DO  more,  leireated. 

Bvi  poor  Mias  SqlieetB  1^  Her  anger,  ngct,  aad  vexation ;  the  rapid 
mcccnkm  of  bitier  and  pasnonate  feelings  thai  whiiied  tbioBgh  hetf 
nbid,  aie  not  to  be  deacribed.  Refused  1  refused  by  a  teacher  picked 
op  by  advertisement  at  an  annual  salary  of  five  pounds  pa3rable  wM 
iadefinite  periods,  and  '^  found  "  in  food  and  lodging  like  the  very  boys 
ihemflelTes ;  and  this  too  in  the  presence  of  a  litUe  chit  of  a  miller's 
daughter  of  eighteen,  who  was  going  to  be  married  in  three  weeks'  timo 
to  a  man  who  had  sone  down  aa  his  very  knees  to  ask  her !  She 
m,^^  eh-ked  if  right  good  e^Z  the  thought  of  hebg  » 
onmbled. 

Bui  there  was  one  thing  dear  in  the  midst  of  her  mortification,  and 
tiiat  was  that  she  hated  and  detested  Nicholas  with  all  the  narroimeBS 
of  mind  and  Httkness  of  purpose  worthy  a  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Squeera.  And  there  was  one  comfort  too ;  and  thai  was,  that  every 
boor  in  every  day  she  oonld  wound  his  pride  and  goad  hkn  with  tho 
isAiction  of  some  slight,  or  insult,  or  deprivation,  which  could  not  boife 
liSTe  some  effect  on  the  most  insensible  person,  and  miust  he  acutely  falfe 
by  one  so  sensitive  as  Nicholas.  With  these  two  reflections  uppennoai 
in  her  mind.  Miss  Squeeis  made  the  best  of  the  matter  to  her  friend  by 
obaenring,  thai  Mr.  Nickleby  was  such  an  odd  creature,  and  of  such  a 
Tiolent  temper,  that  she  feared  she  should  be  obliged  to  give  him  up ; 
aad  parted  from  her. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  thai  Miss  Squeecs  having  bestowed 
her  aSections  (or  whatever  it  mieht  be  that  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better  represented  them)  on  Nichdbs  Nickleby,  had  never  once 
seriously  oontemplated  the  posnbility  of  his  being  of  a  diflereni  opinioa 
fiom  herself  in  the  business.  Miss  Squeers  reasoned  that  she  was 
piepoBsessii^  and  beautiliil,  and  thai  her  father  was  master  and 
Nidu^  man,  and  that  her  father  had  saved  money  and  Nicholas  h^ 
une^  all  of  which  seamed  to  her  conclusive  arguments  why  the  yonoff 
Ban  should  feel  only  too  much  honoured  by  her  preference.  She  had 
loi  failed  to  zeooUect,  either,  how  much  more  agreeable  she  could 
lender  his  aituation  if  she  were  his  friend,  and  how  much  more  disagreo* 
>Ue  if  she  were  his  enemy  ;  and  doubtless,  many  less  scrupulous  youaff 

r Bremen  than  Nicholas  Wuld  have  encouraged  her  extravaguice  had 
been  only  for  this  veiy  obvious  aad  intelligible  reason.  Howevei^ 
be  had  thought  proper  to  do  otherwise,  and  Miss  Squeeis  was  out- 
ageons.. 

^  Let  him  see,**  said  the  irritated  young  lady  when  she  had  regained 
ber  own  room,  and  eased  her  mind  l^  committing  an  assault  on  Phib, 
^if  I  doii't  set  mother  against  him  a  little  more  when  she  coihes 
back-  ^ 

It  was  scarcely  neoedsary  to  do  this,  but  Miss  Squeezs  was  as  good 
SB  ber  word ;  and  poor  Nicholas,  in  addition  to  bad  food,  dirty  IcMge^ 
laent,  and  the  being  con4>elled  to  witness  one  dull  unvarying  round  of 
squalid  misery,  was  treated  with  every  special  indignity  tbii  malioe 
conld  suggest^  or  th^  most  ^grasping  cupidity  put  upon  him.  ' 

Nor  was  this  alL    There  was  .anoth/er  «aa  deeper  qvtera  of  annoy-i 


iff 

iiyiistioe  and  cmthy. 

Madly  to  hkn  m  the  mhoolHtPOM^  lyid  ibBowcahinito«Mlfr»iliHifli 
«f«r  mttnt  dedra  to  mrwe  or  hdp  Um,  aaAMpiAiM  mmk  HMi^tMate 
«B  Ub  humble  abiliftgr  ocmM  iqiply,  attd  owtati  mif  *•  ^  «»  Ubl 
He  ^miM  flit  bHide  W  to  koirn  krid^  pfllMrtly 
a  word  wimid  bii|^tea  up  hk  eHe^wem  nwge»  attd  eeS  kk^  ii  s 
paeri^ggleHiievBBof  hapfidieaB.  Hewaeanalfeeiedbeiaf ;  heliadMi 
object  now,  and  the*  obJMtwvs  to  Aowhie  dtenbwiJ  t»  tJw  iri» 
pereoa  that  penon  a  etnagwu.  who  had  tnaled  hiia.  Mi  to  mf  wMi 
kindnesBt  but  like  a  hnman 


Vfm  this  pwr  beii^  afl  Ae  aphflia  aad  JH-hMif  that 
he  Tented  o«  Niehohfl  w«>e  ttMnaaiiiriy  bestowed.    Dndafrw  wmM 


ha^e  been  nothhiff— he  was  well  need  to  thai, 
without  oaoee  woiud  have  been  equally  a  aattw  ef  eeaee,  m  to  A«a 
also  he  had  eerred  a  long  and  weaty  appnutteeiUp ;  but  it  was  na 
aoomr  obeenred  that  he  had  beoouM  attnohed  to  NieMaa,  than  ehripes 
and  Uow%  flti^Me  and  hlowa,  nMnnng,  noen,  and  niflht^  were  hie  only 
portion.  Squeeie  waa  jedoue  of  the  iniuenoe  whk»  hie  man  had  so 
soon  aoqoiwd,  and  his  fiuiuly  hated  hiai,  and  flbnike  paid  for  both. 
Nichohs  saw  it»  and  ground  hie  tssth  at  every  lepetition  of  the  earage 
and  oowavdHy  attack. 

He  had  amused  a  few  reffuhr  lessons  for  the  boys,  and  one  nidit  it 
he  paced  up  ana  down  the  dismal  school-rooni,  his  swoln  heart  Mmest 
bunling  to  think  thai  his  protectioa  and  countenanee  should  haw 
ineieased  the  uiieery  of  the  wretched  beiw  whose  peculiar  destitotioD 
had  awakened  his  pity,  he  paused  mechanieally  in  a  dark  oomer  whsie 
eat  the  object  of  hie  iiiouriite. 

The  poor  soul  was  ponng  hard  over  a  tattered  book  with  the  tnoes 
of  reont  tears  still  upon  his  feoe,  vainly  endeaTonring  to  master  ssme 
task  whidi  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  possessed  of  ordinary  poweiB, 
oooM  have  conquered  with  ease,  but  which  to  the  addled  brain  of  the 
crushed  boy  of  nineteen  was  a  ssaM  and  hopeless  mjrsteiT.  Yet 
there  he  ssi,  patiently  conning  the  page  again  and  agaui,  stimulated 
by  no  boyish  ambition,  for  he  waa  the  eonmion  jest  and  scoff  even 
of  the  uncouth  obfeets  thai  congn»ated  about  him^  but  inspiiud  by 
the  one  eager  desire  to  please  his  solitary  friend. 
*  .Nicholas  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

^*  I  can't  do  it,"  said  the  dejected  creature,  lookii^  up  with  bMtf 
disappointment  in  every  feature.    ^  No,  no." 
.    '' Do  not  try,"  replied  Nicholas. 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  and  cksmff  the  book  withasigh,  looked  va- 
cantly round,  and  laid  his  head  upon  nis  arm.    He  was  weeping. 

'' Do  not  for  God's  sake,"  said  Nicholas,  man  agitated  voice ;  ''I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you." 

^^  They  are  mors  hard  with  me  than  ever,"  sobbed  the  boy. 

<' I  know  it,"  njomed  Nididaa.     «"  They  aie.** 

'«  But  for  you,"  aaid  the  outcast^  <«I  shonM  die.    They  would 
«e ;  they  wuul<^  I  knew  they  vfouU."     •         •     • 


«  Tm  wB  do  b«ite,  poor  MlNf»*  nplM  Ni^^ 

««  SaMyr  r  i^ohed  Nfaholas.    <«¥«." 

**  Jb»  jwa  gmmf  <lmn$mMi  the  bcy^  in  an  <iMart  whiiper, 

'^  I  mmamimff  mflieA  NicholM^  ^I  was  n|i6rir«g  more  to  mj  own 

«*  Ml  itt^**  Mud  the  bojr  iMploiiiifljr«    <<  (Hi  do  id  no,  mtf  you 

««IiM[be  drifwiotkitfttlafti'aMdNkliQUb.   <*Tlieworidia 

<«  Toll  me^**  mged  Sniik%  "^bthe  irarM  as  bod  and  diflnial  aa  Una 

•r 

**  HoorroB  Ibibid,'*  lapBed  Nichoha,  pniaabg  the  iiain  of  \m  owH 
thonriita,  *>  ha  haideat,  ooiiacat  toa,  were  haopme«  to  thia," 

**  Should  I  ever  maei  70a  there  f'  demaadMl  the  boy,  apaahing  -with 
wumml  wiUtimm  aad  vofaibtlity. 

"^  Yea»«' i^pliBd  Nkhohu,  wOliaff  to  aooOe  him. 

«"  No,  m>  r  aidd  the  other,  i^i^^  him  bytfae  hand.  <'ShoiildI~ 
AooU  l^-4ell  me  tiiai  affam.    flaj  I  ahonld  be  sure  to  find  joa/' 

^  Yoa  ifwdd,''  re|ilied  Nieholas,  with  the  same  hmnane  iat«tioB» 
^  and  I  ^aovU  help  and  aid  yon,  and  not  bni^  freah  sonow  on  yoa  aa 
I  have  dfone  heie;'' 

The  boy  oaaght  both  the  young  man's  handa  passionately  in  his, 
md  hanging  them  to  his  breast,  uttered  a  few  broken  aeonds  whidi 
we  imsnt^gihle.  flqneers  entered  at  the  moment,  and  he  shrunk 
fcsflk  into  his  old 
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VICHOUUS  TABIBS  THB  XOIfOTOlfT  OV  BOTHEBOTS  HALL  FT  ▲  MO^ 
TlQORptJS  AND  BBMARKABLJB  PBOCBBDIBO,  WHICH  LBADB  TO  COM- 
8Bt|0iaiCBB  OF  80MB  IMFOBTABCB. 

The  cold  feeble  dawn  of  a  Jamaiy  momiitfr  was  stealinff  in  at  the 
windowa  of  the  oonmion  sleepiBg-room,  when  ICichoks,  raismg  hima^ 
npon  his  aim,  looked  among  the  prostrate  forms  whidi  on  eyery  side 
amronnded  him,  as  though  m  seanm  ai  some  partiouktr  object. 

It  needed  a  quick  eye  to  detect  from  amonff  the  huddled  mass  of 
sleepers,  the  form  of  any  given  indiTidnal.  As  mj  lay  doady  paoked 
together,  covered,  for  ¥rarmth'a  sake,  with  their  patched  and  ragged 
clothes,  little  ootdd  be  distinguished  but  the  sharp  outlines  of  pale 
iaces,  over  which  the  sombre  light  shed  the  same  dull  heavy  colour, 
with  here  and  there  a  gannt  ami  ttrast  forth :  its  thinness  ^hidden 
by  no  covering,  but  folly  expoasd  to  view  in  all  its  shrunken  ugli« 
asBS.  There  were  some  who^  lyiM  on  their  backs  with  upturned  fiMcs 
and  denohed  hands,  just  yiaiUa  tn  the  leaden  lights  bore  more  the 
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aop^  of  Sami  haSas  4fan  of  Jhring  cmtnitt,  aacL  ikere  weie  otbere 
coiled  up  iato  strange  and  £mtasUc  poatoies,  sadi  as  might  have  beeft 
taken  for  the  .uneasy  eflbrts  of  pain  to  gain-  some  temporary  relief^ 
lather  than  the  freaks  of  slnmher.  A  fcrw^— -and  iliese  were  among  the 
youngest  of  the  cfaildieBi — slept  peacefully  on  with  smOes  upon  their 
fiwes,  dreaming  perhaps  of  home ;  hut  ever  and  again  a  deep  and 
heavy  sigh,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  room,  announced  that  some 
new  sleeper  iiad  awsQubed'to  the  misexy  of  anbHier  day,  and,  as  morn- 
ing took  the  place  of  night,  the  smiles  gradually  faded  away  with  ihiji 
firicndly  daikn(Qsa  whi^  nad  given  them  birth. 

Dreams  are  the  bright  creatures  of  poem  and  legend,  who  sport  oa 
earth,  in  the  night  season,  and  melt  away  in  the  first  beam  of  the  sun, 
which  lights  grim  care  and  stem  reality  on  their  daily  pilgrimage 
tiirough  the  world. 

Nicholas  looked  upon  the  sleqpeis,  at  first  with  tiie  air  of  one  who 
gaxss  upon  a  scene  which,  though  familiar  to  him,  has  lost  none  of  its 
sorrow^l  effect  in  consequence,  and  afterwards,  with  a  moie  intenM 
and  searching  scrutiny,  as  a  man  would  who  missed  something  his 
eye  was  accustomed  to  meet,  and  had  expected  to  rest  upon.  He  v^as 
still  occupied  in  this  search,  and  had  half  risen  Irom  his  bed  in  the 
eagerness  of  his  quest,  when  the  voice  of  Squeers  was  heard  calling 
fioom  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  Now  then,"  cried  that  gentleman,  "  are  you  going  to  sleep  all  day, 
ap  ther&— ." 

^^  You  laay  houndff?"  added  Mrs.  Squeers,  finishing  the  sentence, 
and  producing  at  the  same  time  a  sharp  sound  like  that  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  lacing  of  sta3r8. 

"  We  shall  be  down  directly.  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Down  directly !"  said  Squeers.  "  Ah !  you  had  better  be  down 
directly,  or  1'U  be  down  upon  some  of  you  in  less.  Where's  that 
Smike?" 

Nicholas  looked  hurriedly  round  again,  but  made  no  answer. 

^'  Smike !"  shouted  Squeers. 

**'  Do  you  want  your  head  broke  in  a  fresh  place,  Smike  ?"  demanded 
his  amiable  lady  in  the  same  key. 

Still  there  was  no  reply,  and  still  Nicholas  stared  about  him,  as  did 
the  greater  part  of  the  boys  who  were  by  this  time  roused. 

*'  Confound  his  impudence,"  muttered  Squeers,  rapping  the  stair-rail 
impatiently  with  his  cane.     *'  Nickleby." 

«  Well,  Sir.- 

^^  Send  that  obstinate  scoundrel  down ;  don't  you  hear  me  calling  ?" 

**  He  is  not  here,  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

**  Don't  tell  me  a  lie,"  retorted  the  schoolmaster.     ^  He  is." 

**  He  is  not,"  retorted  Nicholas  angrily,  **  don't  tell  me  one." 

**  We  shall  soon  see  that,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  rushing  up  stairs.  "  111 
find  him  I  warrant  you." 

With  which  assurance  Mr.  Squeeis  bounced  into  the  donnitory,  and 
swinging  his  cane  in  the  air  ready  for  a  blow,  darted  into  the  corner 
where  the  lean  body  of  the  drudge  was  usually  stretched  at  night.  The 
aane  descended  hainilessly  upon  the  ground.     There  was  nobody  theret 
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pkhfo^    <<  Where  fawe  yoa  iiid  him  ?  " 

^  I  haTe  seen  noihing  of  him  since  lasi  night,"  replied  Niehofae. 

^  Come^''  aaid  Sqneen^  evidently  fnghtened,  though  he  endeaTonred 
i»  bok  oUwfwise,  ^  joa  ivon't  aave  him  this  way.     Wliere  is  he  ?  * 
,  ^  At  the  bottom  of  the.  nearest  pond  Uxt  aught  I  know,"  Tejoined 
l^fidiolas  in  a  low  Toioe,  and  fixing  his  eyes  full  on  the  master^s  fiioe. 

**  ]>-^n  yoo^  what  4o  yoa  mean  by  liiat?  "  letortsd  Bqneen  in  greet 
pertoibatioa.  And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  inquired  of  the 
lijB  whether-  any  one  among  thcin  knew  anything  of  their  missing 
schoolmate. 

There  was  a  genefal  ham  of  aiudons  denial,  in  the  nidst  of  which. 
«BB  fliinll  Trace  was  heard  to  say  (as,  indeed,  ereEybody  thooght)— 

^  Please,  Sir,  I  think  Smike's  mn  away,  Sir." 
,  ^  Ha  i"  cried  Sqneeis,  taming  sharp  romid ;  ^^  Who  said  that  ?" 

^  Tomkins,  please  Sir,"  rejomed  a  chorus  of  Toices.  Mr.  Squeora 
made  a  plunge  into  the  crowd,  and  at  one  diye  caught  a  very  little  boy 
Ittbited  siiU  m  his  night  gear,  and  the  perplexed  expression  of  whose 
ManteBaaoe  as  he  was  browht  forward,  seemed  to  intimate  that  he 
WIS  as  yet  uncertain  whether  ne  was  about  to  be  panished  or  rewarded 
for  the  SBggestioiL    He  was  not  long  in  doubt. 

^  Yon  think  he  has  run  away,  do  you,  Sir  ?  "*  demanded  Squeers;' 

^  Yes,  please  Sir,"  replied  the  little  boy. 

*^  And  what.  Sir,"  said  Squeers,  catching  the  little  boy  suddenly  by 
the  anns  and  vrhiaking  up  his  drapery  in  a  most  dexterous  manner, 
^  what  reason  haTe  you  to  suppose  that  any  boy  would  want  to  ran 
sway  from  this  estabHshment  ?    £h.  Sir  ?" 

Tlie  child  raised  a  dismal  cry  by  way  of  answer,  and  Mr.  Squeersy 
ifamwing  himsdf  into  the  most  fuTourable  attitnde  for  exercising  his 
stnngth,  beat  him  till  the  little  urchin  in  his  writhings  actually  rolled 
out  <^  his  hands,  when  he  mercifully  allowed  him  to  roll  away  as  he 
Best  oould. 

^  There,"  said  Squeers.  ^  Now  if  any  other  boy  thinks  Smike  has 
rm  away,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ha^e  a  talk  with  him." 

Thoie  was  of  coarse  a  profound  silence,  during  which,  Nicholafl 
showed  his  disgust  as  plainly  as  looks  could  show  it. 

^  Well,  Kickleby,"  said  Squeers,  eyeing  him  maHdously.  ^  You 
think  he  has  run  away,  I  soppose  ?  " 

^  I  think  it  extremely  likely,"  replied  Nicho]aa,.in  a  Tery  quiet  manner; 
"•  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?"  sneeied  Squeers.     ^*  Maybe  you  know  he 

^  I  know  nothing  of  tbe  kind."    . 

^  He  did'nt  tell  you  he  was  going,  I  suppose,  did  he  ? "  sneered 
Speeia. 

^  He  did  not,"  replied  Nicholas ;  <^  I  am  very  glad  he  did  not,  for  it 
mndd  then  haTe  been  my  duty  to  haTo  warned  you  in  time." 

"'  Which  no  doubt  yoo  would  Intve  been  deviHsh  sorry  to  do,"  said 
Sqaeers  in  a  taunting  fashion. 

•  *^  I  thonld,  mdqeC"  ^(cpHed  Nicholas.   >^  You  interpret  my  feelings 
^i4h  great  accuracy."  . 
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-  Ht8.  Squeers  had  listoned  to  this  conTenaiiQii  from  iKe  iwttom  of 
the  stairs,  hut  now  losing  all  pattenoe,  she  hastily  assumed  her  night- 
jacket  and  made  her  way  to  the  scene  of  action. 

«'  What's  all  this  here  to  doT  said  the  kdy,  as  the  boys  fell  off 
right  and  left  to  saTo  her  the  troaUe  of  clearins;  a  passage  with 
hor  brawny  arms.  ^^  What  on  earth  are  you  a  tulking  to  him  for, 
Squeery!" 

'^  Why,  my  dear/'  said  Squeers,  ^^the  fad  is,  that  Smike  is  not  to 
be  found." 

''  Well,  I  know  that,"  said  the  lady,  >«  and  where's  the  wonder  ?  If 
you  get  a  parcel  of  proud-stomached  teachers  that  set  the  young  dogs 
areMling,  what  else  ca^  you  look  for?  Now,  young  man,  you  just 
have  the  kindness  to  take  yourself  off  to  the  school-room,  and  take  the 
boys  off  ¥dth  you,  and  don't  you  stir  out  of  there  'till  you  haye  leare 

fiven  you,  or  you  and  I  ,may  &11  out  in  a  way  thatll  spoil,  yotir  beauty, 
andsome  as  you  think  yourself,  and  so  I  teU  you." 

^  Indeed ! "  said  Nicholas,  smiling. 

'^  Yes ;  and  indeed  and  indeed  again.  Mister  Jackanapes,"  said  the 
excited  lady ;  ^  and  I  wouldn't  keq>  such  as  you  in  the  house  another 
hour  if  I.  had  my  way." 

*'  Nor  would  you,  if  I  had  mine,"  rq>lied  Nicholas.     ^'  Now,  bop." 

^' Ah  !  Now  boYB,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  mimicking,  as  nearly  as  -she 
could,  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  usher.  ^^  Follow  your  leader,  boys, 
and  take  pattern  by  Smike  if  you  dare.  See  what  hell  get  for  himself 
when  he  is  brought  back,  and  mind  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  have  as 
bad,  and  twice  as  bad,  if  you  so  much  as  open  your  mouths  about  him/' 

^'  If  I  catch  him,"  said  Squeers,  ^'  I'll  only  stop  short  of  flaying  him 
alive,  I  give  you  nptice,  boys." 

^^  If  you  catch  him,"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeers  contemptuously,  ^^  you 
are  sure  to ;  you  can't  help  it,  if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work.  Come, 
away  with. you !" 

With  these  words,  Mrs.  Squeers  dismissed  the  boys,  and  after  a 
iittle  light  skirmishing  with  those  in  the  rear  who  were  pressing  forward 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  were  detained  for  a  few  moments  by  the 
throng  in. front,  succeeded  in  clearing  the  room,  when  she  confronted 
her  spouse  alone. 

*  ^'  He  is  off,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers.  ^'  The  cow-house  and  stable  are 
locked  up,  so  he  can't  be  there ;  and  he's  not  down  stairs  anywhere,  fot 
the  girl  has  looked.  He  must  have  gone  York  way,  and  by  a  public 
road  too." 

"  Why  must  he  ?  "  inquired  Squeers. 

^^  Stupid  I"  ssdd  Mrs.  Squeers  angrily.  ^^  He  hadn't  any  tnoney, 
had  he?" 

^^  Never  had  a  penny  of  his  own  in  his  whole  life^  that  I  know  ol^" 
replied  Squeers. 

^^  To  be  sure,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers;  ^^and  he  didn't  take  anything 
to  eat  with  him,  that  I'll  answer  ibr.     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

**•  Ha !  ha !  ha ! "  cried  Squeers. 
>    **  Then  of  course,":  said*  Mrs.  * 8.,  "he  must  beg  his  way,  and  he 
could  do  that  nowhere  but  on  the  public  road." 
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,  "'  Tbiat's  true,"  exdaimed  Bqueers,  dapping  h&B  hands. 

^  Trne !  Yes ;  but  you  would  neyer  have  thought  of  it  for  all  thai, 
if  I  hadn't  said  so^**  replied  his  wife.  ^^  Now,  if  you  take  the  chaise 
and  go  CHie  road,  and  I  borrow  Swallows's  chaisey  and  go  the  other,  what 
with  keeping  our  eyes  open  and  asking  questions,  one  or  other  of  us  is 
pretty  certain  to  ky  hold  of  him." 

Hie  worthy  lad/s  pkn  was  adopted  and  put  in  execution  without 
a  moment's  delay.  After  a  very  hasty  break&st,  and  the  prosecution 
of  8ome  inquiries  in  the  viUafle,  the  result  of  which  seemed  to  show 
diat  he  was  on  the  right  tra^,  Squeers  started  forth  in  the  pony- 
chaise,  intent  upon  discovery  and  vengeance.  Shortly  afterwards  Mrs, 
Squeers,  arrayed  in  the  white  top-coat,  and  tied  up  in  various  shawls 
and  handkerchiefs,  issued  forth  in  another  chaise  and  another  direction, 
taking  with  her  a  good-sized  bludgeon,  several  odd  pieces  of  strong 
cord,  and  a  stout  labouring  man :  all  provided  and  carried  upon  the 
expedition  with  the  sole  object  of  assistii^  in  the  capture,  and  (once 
canriit)  ensuring  the  safe  custody  of  the  unfortunate  Smike. 

Nicholas  remained  behind  in  a  tumult  of  feeling,  sensible  that  what- 
ever naight  be  the  upshot  of  the  boy's  flighty  nothing  but  painful  and 
deplorable  consequences  were  likely  to  ensue  from  it.  I)eath  from 
irant  and  exposure  to  the  weather  was  the  best  that  oould  be  ex*> 
pected  from  the  protracted  wandering  of  so  poor  and  helpless  a  crea- 
ture, alone  and  unfriended,  through  a  country  of  which  he  was  wholly 
Ignorant.  There  was  little,  perhaps,  to  choose  between  this  &te  and 
a  return  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Yorkshire  school,  but  the  unhappy 
brin^  had  established  a  hold  upon  his  sympathy  and  compassion, 
whidi  made  his  heart  ache  at  tiie  prospect  of  the  sufiering  he  was 
deelnied  to  under;ffo.  He  lingered  on  in  restless  anxiety,  picturing  a 
dionsand  possibilities,  until  the  evening  of  next  day,  when  Squeers 
returned  alone  and  unsuccessful. 

^*  No  news  of  the  scamp,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  evidently 
been  stretching  his  legs,  on  the  old  principle,  not  a  few  times  during 
the  journey.  **'  TU  have  consolation  for  this  out  of  somebody,  Nickleby, 
if  Mrs.  Squeers  don't  hunt  him  down,  so  I  give  you  warning." 
^  ^  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  console  you.  Sir,"  said  Nicholas.  ^  It 
is  nothing  to  me." 

^  Isn't  it?"  said  Squeers  in  a  threatening  manner^     ^^  We  shall 


^  We  shall,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

**"  Here's  the  pony  run  right  off  his  legs,  and  me  obliged  to  come 
iMnne  with  a  hack  cob,  that  11  cost  fifteen  shillings  besides  other  ex- 
penses," said  Squeers ;  ^^  who's  to  pay  for  that,  do  you  hear  ?" 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remained  silent. 

^  111  have  it  out  of  somebody  I  tell  you,"  said  Squeers,  his  usual 
hMith  crafty  manner  changed  to  open  buUying.  *'*•  None  of  your  whining 
▼^wnrings  here,  Mr.  Puppy,  but  be  off  to  your  kennel,  for  it's  past  your 
bed-time.    Gome.     Get  out." 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  knit  his  hands  involuntarily,  for  his  finger- 
^^  tingled  to  avenge  the  insult,  but  remembering  that  the  man  was 
drank,  and  that  it  could  come  to  little  but  a  noisy  biawl,  he  contented 
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himself  with  jdinrtiiig  a  conkfinptuMW  look  aA  the  iytnii,  mad.  wAed 
jm  smajeatically  as  he  ODvld  up  staiia,  met  a  littie  nettiod  hamvwer  to 
observe  that  Hin  Squflers  and  Master  Bqueen,  and  Khe  ^ervasd  giii, 
'Wore  enjoying  -the  seene  ffimm  a  snng  eomer ;  the  two  former  indnlging 
an  many  edifying  Temarks  about  the  presmnption  of  poer  npstartB ; 
which  occasioned  a  vast  deal  of  hiughtec,  in  which  even  the  most 
miserable  of  all  nnseiable  servant  girls  joined^  while  Nidiolas,  stooe 
io  rthe  quick,  drew  over  his  -head  such  d>eddothes  as  ho  had,  sni 
vtemly  resi^Bd  that  the  out-«tanding  acoonnt  .between  himself  ani 
Mr.  Queers  duznld  be  ssttlod  rather  aiMne  speedity  than  <the  latter 
jniicipated. 

Another  day  >cainie,  .and  .Nicholas  sras  scarcely  .awake  -when  he  hsul 
the  wheels  of  avohaise  approaching  the  house.  It  stopped*  The  voioe 
of  Mrs.  Squeors  was  heaord,  and  in  exultation,  -orderiag  a  glass  of  spiiitB 
&r  somebody:,  which  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  sign  that  somrtlriBg 
cxhraordinaiy  had  happened.  Nicholas  havdly  dared  to  lock  out  d 
the  window,  'but  he  did  so,  and  the  very  first  object  that  met  has  eyei 
WBB  the  wretched  Smike ;  so  bedabbled  with  mud  and  rain,  so  haggard 
ismd  worn,  and  wild,  that,  hxtt  for  his  garments  being  suoh  as  no. scan- 
icrow  was  ever  jeen  to  wear,  he  might  have  been  doubtful,  even  then, 
•of  ihis  identity. 

*^  Lift  him  out,"  .saidBqueem,  after  he  had  iiteraUy  feaiited  his  ^^es  in 
UBilence  upon  the  eulprit«    ^  Bring  him  in ;  bring  hnn  in." 

^'  Take  eare,"  cried  Mr8..8queeiB,  as  her  Jiusband  prafiered  his  assnt- 
anoe.  ^  We  >'tied  his  lees  under  the  apron  and  made  'em  Hut  to  the 
chaise,  to  prevent  *his  givinf  us  the  slip  again." 

With  hands  tremblmg  with  ddight,  Squeens  unloosened  the  ooid,  sad 
.Smike,  to  :all  appeanmoe  more  dead  than  alive,  was  brought  into  the 
house  and  securely  looked  up  in  a  cellar,  until  suoh  time  as  Mr.  Squeen 
should  deem  it  expedient  to  operate  oipon  him  in  'presence  of  the 
asBembled  school. 

Upon  a  hasty  consideration  of  the  oiromnstanoes,  it  may  be  matter  of 
.surprise  to  some  penona,  that  Mr.  and  Mis.  Squeers  should  have  taken 
so  much  trouble  to  srepoasess  themselves  of  an  incumbrance  of  v^ich  it 
was  their  wont  %o  -complain  so  loudly,;  but  their  suspiise  will  cease 
when  they  are  informed  that  the  manifold  services  of  (the  drudge,  iT 
performed  by  anybody  else,  would  .have  cost  the  establishment  some 'ten 
or  twelve  shillings  per  week  in  the  shape  of  wages ;  and  furthermoR, 
that  all  runaways  were,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  nude  severe  examples  of 
at  Dotheboys  HaU,  inasmuch  as  in  oonaequence  ^  the  limited  extent  of 
its  attractions  them  was  but  little  inducement,  beyond  the  powerfiil 
impulse  of  iear,  for  any  pupil  provided  with  the  usual  number  of  leg) 
and  the  power  of  using  them,  to  lenmin. 

The  news  that  Bmike  had  been  caught  and  broi^ht  back  in  tnamph, 
mn  like  wild-fire  through  the  hungry  community,  and  expectation  wo 
on  tiptoe  all  the  moming.  On  tiptoe  it  was  destined  to  remain,  hosr- 
ever,  until  afternoon ;  when  Squeeis,  having  .rofreshed  himself  ^wilh  his 
-dinner,  and  further,  strengthened  ihim^f  b|r:aa  extra  libation 'Or  so,  made 
fliis  appeanmcet(a4icompamedd>y  JiiB  amiBble.p»tner)  withjaieonntsnaiice 
jtf  ipoitentous  impor^  joid  a  iomddl  jom^bttoasiA  of  (iBgBH«fiaB»  iboag, 


lis 

•qipl^  vBs-4enied,  and  ine v— «i  shflct,  purcifaaaed  tlutt  moniiBg  cxpceatl^ 
ferihe  oocasion. 

^  Is  everf  boy  htPBb^"^9ak!dA  Sqawra,  in  a  tKmendcmi  Toioe. 

Etey  1m]j  was'iilKK^VnAeyerybc^'Vfaaa^  ae  Saueers 

glared  along  the  liiaai  io  aaanse  faimadf,  and  every  eye  drooped  and 
every  head  cowered  down  as  he  did  so. 

^  Each  boy  heep  liia  place,"  -said  Sqneers,  adnmnBtering  hit  f»TDttrite 
hkm  fto  ihe  ^leak,  aad  iseatdiBg  with  gloomy  estisfadtion  the  uaiTersal 
sUrt  which  it  never  faaied  to  oocaaion.    ^  Nkkleby,  to  your  deak^  &kf 

it  waa  remadcfid  by  more  than  one  small  observer,  tibat  these  was  a 
Teiy  cnrions  and  unnsual  expression  in  the  usher's  face,  but  he  took  fail 
aeat  wi&ont opetanng hit lipa  inreply ; and  Sqneers castang a triaiB]^nt 
gianoe  at  Ua  assistant  and  a  k>ok  of  most  comprehensive  detpotism  on 
tike  boys,  left  the  room,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  dragging  Smika 
hjHui  ooBar — or  vathisr  hj  tiiat  fragment  of  his  jacket  wfaK:h  was 
aeanat  the  place  when  his  collar  would  have  been,  had  he  boasted 


Im  any  other  plaoe  tiie  appearance  of  the  wretched,  jaded,  spintless 
object  would  have\ooca8ionedii  murmur  of  compassion  and  remonstrance. 
It  bad  jRHBJe  effect  even  thos ;  for  the  iookers-on  moved  uneasily  in 
their  seats,  and  a  few  of  the  boldest  ventuzed  to  steal  lodes  at  each 
etfaier,  expcessive  of  mdigiiittion  and  pity. 

They  were  lost  on  Squeers,  however,  whose  gaze  was  lutened  on 
Qm  fatckleas  Smike  as  he  inquired,  according  to  custom  in  auch  cases, 
whether  he  had  anything  to  say  ibr  himself. 

^  Nothing,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Bqueera^  with  a  diabolical  grin. 

fin&e  ghmced  round,  and  his  eye  retted  for  an  instant  on  Nicholas, 
Si  if  he  had  expected  hnn  to  intercede  ;  but  his  look  was  riveted  on  bm 


*'  Hate  you  myihmg  io  say?"  demanded  Bqueen  again :  giving  bis 
light  arm  two  or  three  flourishes  to  try  its  power  and  suppleness. 
*  Stand  a  littie  out  of  tbe  way,  Mrs.  fiqueen,  my  dear ;  I've  hardly  got 
nom  enough." 

^  Spare  me,  Sir,"  cried  Smike. 

''Oh !  that's  all,  is  it!"  said Sqneeca.  ^  Yes,  111 £og  you  within 
m  iocb  «f  your  life,  and  spaise  you  that." 

^^  &»  ba,  ha,"  hmghed  Mrs.  .S^neeiB,  ^  tint's  a  good  'un." 

*  I  was  driven  to  do  it,"  said  Smike  famtly ;  and  casting  another 
imploring  look  about  him. 

^  Driven  to  tU>  it^  were  yon  ?"  said  Squeers.  ^  Ob  1  it  wasn't  your 
Mt ;  it  vRasmiae,  I  Jnppooe«— eh  ?" 

^  A  nasty,  magzate&l,  pig-lieaded,  brutish,  obstinate,  sneaking  dog," 
sadaimed  Mrs.  •fiqneer^  taking  Smike's  head  imder  lior  ann,  abd 
sibnnistering  %  ei]JPaKt  «very  epiibet ;  ''  what  does  be  mean  by  that  ?" 

^Staad  aaide^  my  dear,"  lefdifid  Squfiezs*  ^  Well  try  and  find 
«t" 

Mrs.  Sqneers  being  odt  id  jbvetith  with  her  ^xaertions,  complied. 
8|BBen  caught  the  boy  dizmly  in  his  gc^ ;  nns  deaperate  cut  had  fallen 
sn  hii  bo<fy-«(-faB  vas  amnai^g  hom  A»  hA'  and  uttering  a  scream  of 
^'^    "  '    ""  apn^  «nd  %giaa  abmA  to  fall    whmi  l&holas 

i2 
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Nickleby  saddenly  starting  up,  cried  *^  Stop  1"  in  s  Toioe  that  made  the 
rafters  nng. 

*^  Who  cried  stop  ?  "  said  ^neen,  tmning  savagdy  roand. 

*^  V'  ^^  Nicholas,  stepping  forward.     ^  This  mnst  not  go  on.* 

*^  Must  not  go  on !"  cried  Sqneers,  ahnost  in  a  shriek. 

''  No  !"  thundered  Nicholas. 

Aghast  and  stnpified  by  the  boldness  of  the  interference,  Sqneers 
released  his  hold  of  Smike,  and  fidling  back  a  pace  or  two,  gazed  upon 
Nicholas  with  looks  that  were  positiYely  frightinl. 

*^  I  say  mnst  not,"  repeated  Nicholas,  notning  dannted ;  ^  shall  not 
I  will  prevent  it." 

Sqneers  continued  to  gase  upon  him,  with  his  eyes  starting  out  of  hit 
head ;  but  astonishment  had  actually  for  the  moment  bereft  him  of 
speech. 

*'  You  have  disregarded  all  my  qniet  interference  in  the  miserable 
lad*s  behalf,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^  returned  no  answer  to  the  letter  in 
which  I  b^ged  forgiveness  for  him,  and  offered  to  be  responsible  thai 
he  wotdd  remain  quietly  here.'  Don't  blame  me  for  this  public  inter* 
ference.     You  have  brought  it  upon  yourself;  not  I." 

^^  St  down,  bcHzgar  T  screamed  Bqueers,  almost  beside  himself  with 
rage,  and  seizing  Smike  as  he  spoke. 

"  Wretch,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  fierody,  **  touch  him  at  your  peril !  1 
will  not  stand  by  and  see  it  done ;  my  blood  is  up,  and  I  have  the 
strength  of  ten  such  men  as  yon.  Look  to  yourself,  for  by  Heaven  I 
will  not  spare  you,  if  you  drive  me  on." 

**"  Stand  back,"  cried  Sqneers,  brandishing  his  weapon. 

^^  I  have  a  long  series  of  insults  to  avenge,"  said  Nicholas,  flnshed 
with  passion ;  ^^  and  my  indignation  is  aggravated  by  the  dastardly 
cruelties  practised  on  helpless  infisincy  in  uiib  foul  den.  Have  a  care; 
for  if  you  do  raise  the  devil  within  me,  the  consequences  shall  fall 
heavily  upon  your  own  head." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  Sqneers,  in  a  violent  outbreak  of  wrath 
and  with  a  cry  like  the  howl  of  a  wild  beast,  spat  upon  him,  and 
struck  him  a  blow  across  the  face  with  his  instrument  of  torture,  which 
raised  up  a  bar  of  livid  ffesh  as  it  was  inflicted.  Smarting  with  the 
agony  of  the  blow,  and  concentrating  into  that  one  moment  all  his  feelings 
of  rage,  scorn,  and  indignation,  Nicholas  sprang  upon  him,  wrested  the 
weapon  from  his  hand,  and,  pinning  him  by  the  tlm)at,  beat  the  ruffian 
till  he  roared  for  mercy. 

The  boys — with  the  exception  of  Master  Sqneers,  who,  coming  to  his 
father's  assistance,  harassed  the  enemy  in  the  rear — amoved  not  hand  or 
foot ;  but  Mrs.  Sqneers,  with  many  shrieks  for  aid,  hung  on  to  the  tail 
of  her  partner's  coat  and  endeavoured  to  drag  him  from  his  infuriated 
adversary ;  while  Miss  Squeers,  who  had  been  peeping  through  the  key- 
hole in  expectation  of  a  very  different  scene,  darted  in  at  the  veiy 
beginning  of  the  attack,  and  after  launching  a  shower  of  inkstands  at 
the  usher's  head,  beat  Nicholas  to  her  heart's  content,  animating  herself 
at  every  blow  with  the  recollection  of  his  having  refused  her  profRsred 
love,  and'  thus  imparting  additional  strength  to  an  arm  which  (as  d» 
took  after  her  mother  in  this  respect)  wasAt  no  time  one lof. the  weakest. 
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Nichobfly  in  tbe  full  tonrent  of  his  Tiolenoe,  feH  tha  blows  no  more 
than  if  they  had  been  dealt  with  feathers ;  but  becoming  tired  of  tho 
BOise  and  uproar,  and  feeling  that  his  arm:  grew  weak  besides,  he  threw 
bD  his  remaining  strength  mto.  half-a-dozen  finishing  cuts,  and  flung 
Squeers  from  him  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster.  The  yiolenee  ^ 
hisM  precipitated  Mrs.  Squeers  completely  over  an  adjacent  fonoi,  and 
Sqoeeis,  striking  his  head  against  it  in  his  descent,  lay  at  his  full  leogth. 
fla  the  ground,  stunned  and  motionless. 

Haying  brought  afiairs  to  this  happy  termination,  and  ascertained  tor. 
his  thorough  satis&ction  that  Squeers  was  only  stunned,  and  not  dead 

iapon  which  point  he  had  had  some  unpleasant  doubts  at  fiist^ 
Nicholas  left  his  fieunily  to  restore  him,  and  retired  to  consider  what 
ttxnae.  he  had  better  adopt.  He  looked  anxiously  round  fox  Smike  as 
he  left  the  room,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

After  a  brief  consideration  he  packed  up  a  few  clothes  in  a  small 
loiihem  valise,  and  finding  that  nobody  offered  to  oppose  his  pro- 
graas,  marched  boldly  out  by  the  frontrdoor,  and  shortly  afterwards 
struck  into  the  road  which  led  to  Gsota  Bridge. 

When  he  had  cooled  sufficiently  to  be  enabled  to  give  his  presenti 
eiicunistances  some  little  reflection,  they  did  not  appear  in  a  very 
cncoiuaging  light,  for  he  had  only  four  shillings  and  a  few  pence  in  his 
pocket,  am  was  something  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
fiom  London,  whither  he  resolved  to  direct  his  steps,  that  he  might 
ncertain,  among  other  things,  what  account  of  the  moming^s  pro- 
eeedinss  Mr.  Squeers  transmitted  to  his  most  aflectionate  uncle. 

liftmg  up*  his  eyes,  as  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  waS' 
■a  mneay  for  this  unfcnrtunate  state  .of  things,  he  beheld  a  horseman 
comiiig  towards  him,  whom,  on  his  nearer  approach^  he  discovered,  to 
his  infinite  chagrin,  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  John  Brow.die,  who,  clad 
m  cords  and  leather  legnngs,  was  urging  his  animal  forward  by  means 
of  a  thick  ash  stick,  wmch  seemed  to  have  been  recently  cut  from  soma 
stout  sapling. 

'^  I  am  in  no  mood  for  more  noise  and  riot,"  thought  Nicholas,  *^  and 
jet,  do  what  I  will,  I  shall  have  an  altercation  with  this  honest  block- 
head, and  perhaps  a  blow  or  two  from  yonder  staff." 

In  truth  there  appeared  some  reason  to  expect  that  such  a  result 
woald  follow  from  the  encounter,  for  John  Browdie  no  sooner  saw 
Nicholas  advancing,  than  he  reined  in  his  horse  by  the  footpath,  and 
waited  until  such  time  as  he  should  come  up  ;  looking  meanwhile  very 
Stanly  between  the  horse's  ears  at  Nicholas,  as  he  came  on  at  his  leisure. 

^  Servant,  young  geuelman,"  said  John. 

^  Yours,"  said  N  icholas. 

^  Wed ;  we  ha'  met  at  last,"  observed  John,  making  the  stirrup  ring 
■nder  a  snoart  touch  of  the  ash  stick. 

^  YeS)"  replied  Nicholas,  hesitating.  ^  Come,"  he  sud,  firankly,  after 
&  moment's  pause,  ^^  we  parted  on  no  very  good  terms  the  last  time  wo 
But ;  it  was  my  fault,  I  believe ;  but  I  had  no  intention  of  offending 
yon,  and  no  idea  that  I  was  doing  so.  I  was  very  sorry  for  it  after- 
wards.    Will  you  shake  hands  ?  " 

^Shake  bonds!"   cried  the  good-humoured  Yorkahireman ;  ^'ahl 
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tini- 1  w«el  ;*  flt  ths Kme  tiniv  he  Bent  dmm  from  tlw  wuHh,  ad 
pewe  Niefaiolas't  fist  a  h«ge  wreBch  ;  *^  bai  iva'sfc  be  tke  wmttfaef  wi'  tkgr 
feaoe^  man  ?  it  be  all  brmtken  knke.'' 

^  It  iff  a  cni,"  aaid  Nidiolaa^  turning  aoarleiaa  be  qpoke^— ^a  Uow  ; 
bat  I  returned  it  to  the  giver,  and  witb  good  intcveet  toe/' 

«^NoB,  did'ce  though?"  ezdaniMd  libii: Biowdifc  ^^WeddeMe, 
I  loike  'im  for  thoi." 

'*  The  fiict  is,"  said  Nicholas,  mat  Tery  wdi  laaawhag  bow  to  raaba 
tiK  avowal,  '^the  faet  ia,  that  I  have  beeft  iH-tRaHed." 
.   ^  Noa>! "  interposed  John  Browdie,  in  a  tone  of  eonpasaon  ;  far  ha 
wav  a  giant  is  strength  and  statve,  and  Nichohia  very  bkel j  in  his 
eyes  seemed  a  mere  dwarf  ;  **  deaitf t  say  ikoL" 

^  Yes,  I  hasve,"  replied  Nicbria%  ^  by  that  nan:  Sqaeeii^  and  I  hsue 
beaten  him  soundly,  and  am  leaving  this  place  in  conseqpeneeL'* 

**•  What ! "  cried  John  Browdie,  with  soeb  an  ecstatic  shout,  that  the 
iMine  quite  shyed  at  it.  ^  Beatten  the  ffdioolmeastlMr !  Ho !  ho !  be  li 
Beatten  the  schoobneaather !  who  ever  heard  o'  the  loike  o'  thai  aeo!* 
QiV  us  thee  liond  agean,  yoongster.  Beatten  a  schoobneaather !  Dang 
k^  I  iDove  thee  foi^tr 

With  these  expressions  of  delight,  John  Browdie  langbed  and  lao|^Md 
again^-^flO  load  that  the  echoes  &r  and  wide  sent  back  nothii^  boi 
jovial  peals  of  merriment--«nd  shook  Kicholas  by  the  hand  naeanwhiie 
so  less  heartily.  When  bis  mirth  had  subsided,  he  inqmred  what 
Nicholas  meant  to  do ;  on  his  informing  him,  to  go  straight  to  Londoa, 
he  shook  his  head  donbtfally,  and  inquired  if  he  knewliow  mndi  tba 
eoaehes  cbaarged  to  cairy  passengers  so  JGu*. 

^  No,  I  do  not,"  said  Nicholas ;  **  but  it  ia  of  no*  great  conasqaenet 
to  me,  for  I  intend  walking." 

*^  Gang  awa'  to  Lunnim  afoot ! "  cried  John,  in  amasemeat* 

^  Every  step  of  the  way,"  replied  Nicholas.  *^  I  diould  be  many 
iteps'  further  on  by  this  time,  and  so  good  bye." 

*'  Nay  noo,"  replied  the  honest  countryman,  reining  in  his  inqpafcieBt 
lorse;  *^  staa'  still,  tellee.     Hoo  mueb  carii  hast  thee  gotten  ?  " 

*^Not  mocfa,"  said  Niohdaa,  colouring,  **  but  I  can  make  it  enoagb. 
Where  there's  a  will  therc^s  a  way,  you  know." 

John  Brorwdle  made  no  verbal  answer  to  thia  remark^  but  puttinff 
bia  hand  in*  hia  pocket,  pilled  oui  an  old  purse  of  soiled,  leather,  and 
inaisted  that  Nicholas  should  borrow  from  him.  whatever  be  nquind 
Ibr  hie  present  necessities. 

•   *^  Dean't  be  afeard,  man,"  be  said ;  ^  tak'  eneaf  to  carry  thee  wbeanip 
Theelt  pay  me  yan  day,  a'  warranti. " 

Nicholas  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  borrow  moaer  than 
IB  sovereigny  with  which  loan  Mr.  Browdie,  after  many  entreaiiea  that 
he  would  accept  of  more  (observing,  vrkb  a  touch  of  Yorkriiire  caatN% 
tiiat  if  he  didn't  ^pend  it  att  he  could  put  the  sorplua  by,  till  ha  had  an 
•pportunfty  of  remitting  it  carriage  freei)^  war  fain  to  content  bioMBiL 

*^  Tak'  that  bit  o'  timber  to  help  thee  on  wi',  man,"  be  added,  piiiiss 
11^  bis  stick  on  Niebelas,  and  giving  hia  bond  another  aquaeae  ;  ^  keep 
a  good  hart,  and  bless  thee.     Beatten  a  scboobneBatberl    'Cod  itatfat 
Wat  thi]^  a^vo' beard  thia  twonl^  year !  " 


So  nying,  and  indulging,  with  more  delicaoy  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  him,  in  aDother  series  of  loud  laughs,  for  the  purpose  of 
aYoiding  the  thanks  which  Nicholas  poured  forth,  John  Browdie  set 
fipurs  to  his  horse,  and  went  off  at  a  smact  canter,  looking  back  from 
time  to  time  as  Nicholas  stood  gazing  after  him ;  and  waving  his  hand 
oheeritj,  as  if  to  esoQurage  huxL  on  hia  way.  Nichoka  watched  the 
horse  and  ridei  untii  thej  disappeared  over  the  bsow  of  a  distant  hill, 
and  then  set  forward  on  his  journey. 

He  did  not  ixamL  &r  idaat.  afternoon,  fi»  by  this  time  it  was  nearly 
iark,  and  thent  had  been  a  heory  fall  of  soaw,  which  not  only  rendered 
Ae  way  toflsonuty  hot  the  track  uncertain  and  difficnlt.  to  find  after 
dsfli^gbt,  save  by  ezperienoad  wayfiiufirs.  He  lay  that  ni^t  at  ib 
saHiigff,  where  beds  wero  let  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  more  humble  claaa 
of  tevelleBa^  and  rising  betimes  next  mornings  made  his  way  befaret 
■^  in  Bofoughbridge.  Passing  through  that  town  bk  search  of  sonw 
CMp  restingi-plaee,  he  stumbled  upon  aa  empty  bam  wiiiun  a  caupla 
d  himdred  yards  of  the  road  side ;  im  a.  warm  corner  of  which  hft 
stietehed  his  weary  limbs,  and  soon  fell  adoepi 

When  he  awoke  next  mominff,  and  tried  to  recaUoot  his  draams, 
idiidh  had  been  all  conneeted  with  his  recent  sojourn  at  Dotheboyc 
Ball,  he  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared^— 4iot  with  the  most  com- 
paaed  caanftenaaoe  possiUe — at.  some  motionless  object  whidi  aasmed  ta 
la  stationed  within  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him.. 

^Sfenu^  I "  cried  Nicholas ;  ^  can  this  be  some  lingering  creation  o£ 
tkaTiaions  that  ha've  searcely  left  me !  It  cannot  be  real — and  yet  I — 
I  am  awak&     Smike  ?  " 

The  form  moired,  rose,  advanced,  and  dropped  upoD  its  knees  at  hia 
feet.     It  was  Smike  indeed. 

**  Why  do  you  kned  to  me  ?  "  said  Nicholas^  hastily  raising  him. 

^  To  go:  with  you*— ^iny  wheie — every whero---4a  the  world's  end — ts 
the  churchyard  grave,"  replied  Smike^  clinging  to  hb  hand*  ^  Let  me,  oh» 
da  left  me.  Yon  are  my  hom» — my  kind  friend — take  me  with  you,  pray." 

^  I  am  a  friend  who  can  do  little  for  you,*'  said  Nicholas,  kindly.. 
*  How  eamo  jaa  liere  ?  " 

He  had  followed  him,  it  seemed ;.  had  never  lost  si^it  of  him  all  the) 
va^r ;  had  watched  while  he  slept,  and  when  he  halted  for  uefreshmont ; 
ad  had  feased  to.  iqppear  before,  lest  be  should  be  aent  back^  He  ha4 
not  iatended  to  iqppear-  now,  but  Nicholas  had  awakened  more  suddenly 
tlian  he  looked  fat^  and  he  had  no  time  to  conceal  himsBlL 

^Poor  fieQow!"  said  Nicholas,  ^^yonr  hard  fote  denies  you  8n|r 
fiiead  hot  one,  and  ha  is  neaily  as  poor  and  helpless  aa  yourself." 

*^liay  I — ^may  I  go  with  you  ?  "  asked  Smike,  tinudiy.  *'  I  wilL 
Ik  your  fnithfrd  haid- working  servant,  I  will,  indeed  I  want  nm 
ditiies^"  added  the  poor  creature,  drawii^  his  rags  together ;.  ^  thesa; 
lA  do  ypery  welL     I  only  want  to  be  near  you." 

^  And  yon  dhall,"  died  Nicholas.  ^^  And  the  world  shall  deal  by  yom 
ai  it  doea  by  me,  till  one- or  both  of  UB  shall  <|uit.  it  foir  abetter.  Come.* 

With  these  words  he  strapped  his  bmsden  on  hia  shoulders,  and 
talting  ham  stidi  in  one  hand,.eztended  the:  other  to/  hia  delightod  charge, 
«aAao?tfagy  paaaad  out  of  tfaig  old  banai  together. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HAVIHG  THE  MlgFORTUKB  TO  TREAT  OF  NONE  BUT  COMMON  PEOPLE,  IS 
NECESSARILY  OF  A  MEAN  AND  TCLGAR  CHARACTER. 

'  In  that  qnaiter  of  London  in  which  Golden  Square  is  situated,  there 
is  a  hj-gone,  iaded,  iaaoAile-down  street,  rnth  two  iiregular  rows 
of  tall  meagre  honses,  wliich  seem  to  liave  stared  each  other  oat  of 
ooontenanoe  years  ago.  The  very  chimneTs  appear  to  have  gromi 
dismal  and  roelancho^,  from  having  had  nothing  better  to  look  at  than 
the  chimne3r8  over  the  way.  Thw  tops  are  battered,  and  broken, 
and  blackened  with  smoke ;  and  here  and  there  some  taller  stack  than 
the  rest,  inclining  heavily  to  one  side,  and  toppling  over  the  roo(^ 
seems  to  meditate  taking  revenge  for  half  a  centmy's  ne^ect,  by 
crashing  the  inhabitants  of  the  ganrets  beneath. 
.  The  fowls  who  peck  abont  Sie  kennels,  jerking  their  bodies  hither 
and  thither  with  a  gait  which  none  but  town  fowls  are  ever  seen  to 
adopt,  and  which  any  country  cock  or  hen  wotdd  be  puzded  to  under- 
stand, are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  crazy  habitations  of  their 
owners.  Dingy,  iU-plumed,  drowsy  flatterers,  sent,  like  many  of  the 
neighbouring  children,  to  get  a  livelihood  in  the  streets,  they  hop 
from  stone  to  stone  in  forlorn  search  of  some  hidden  eatable  in  the  mud, 
and  can  scarcely  raise  a  crow  among  them.  The  only  one  with  any- 
thing approachinff  to  a  voice  is  an  aged  bantam  at  the  baker's,  and 
even  he  is  hoarse  m  consequence  of  bad  living  in  his  last  place. 

To  judge  from  the  size  of  the  houses,  they  have  been  at  one  time 
tenanted  by  persons  of  better  condition  than  their  present  occupants, 
but  they  are  now  let  off  by  the  week  in  floors  or  rooms,  and  every 
door  has  almost  as  many  plates  or  bell-handles  as  there  are* apart* 
ments  within.  The  windows  are  for  the  same, reason  sufiBciently 
diversified  in  appearance,  being  ornamented  with  every  variety  of 
common  blind  and  curtain  that  can  easily  be  imagined,  while  every 
doorway  is  blocked  up  and  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  a  motley 
collection  of  children  and  porter  pots  of  all  siaes,  from  the  baby  in 
arms  and  the  half-pint  pot,  to  the  full-grown  girl  and  half-gallon  can. 

In  the  p^irlour  of  one  of  these  honses,  which  was  perhaps  a  thought 
dirtier  than  any  of  its  neighbours ;  which  exhibited  more  bell-handles, 
children,  and  porter  pots,  and  caught  in  all  its  freshness  the  first  gnsi 
of  the  thick  black  smoke  that  poured  forth  night  and  day  from  a  liu^ 
brewery  hard  by,  hung  a  bill  announcing  that  there  was  yet  one  room 
to  let  within  its  walls,  although  on  what  story  the  vacant  room  could 
be— regard  being  had  to  the  outward  tokens  of  many  lodgers  which 
the  whole  front  displayed,  from  the  mangle  in  the  kitchen-window  to 
the  flower-pots  on  the  parapet — ^it  would  have  been  beyond  the  power 
of  a  calculating  boy  to  discover.  j 

The  common  stairs  of  this  mansion  were  bare  and  carpetlees ;  but  a 
carious  visitor  who  had  to  climb  his  way  to  the  top,  might  have 
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(Iwrved  that  there  frare  not  ivantm^.  indicatioiis  of  the  progreanTe 
poverty  of  the  inmateSy  although  their  roams  were  shut.  Thus  the 
<wl  fleow  Itiffm^fJmmiftfimh.  oi  IkMitme^  kepi  an  old  mahogany  tahl* 
— «eal  mahogany — on  the  landtng-phuse  outside,  which  was  only  taken 
in  when  occasion  required.  On  tiie  second  story  the  spare  fiomiturB 
dwiadled  down  to  a  couple  of  old  deal  chairs,  -of  which  one,  h^nffing 
to  the  hade  room,  was  shorn  of  a  leg  and  hottomleas.  The  story  aboye 
boasted  no  greater  excess  than  a  worm-eaten  wash-tub :  and  the 
garret  landing-plaoe  displayed  no  costlier  articles  than  two  cri|q[Aed 
pitchers,  and  some  broken  Mackii^-bottles. 

It  was  on  this  garret  landing-phioe  that  a  hard-featured  square-&oed 
nan,  elderiy  and  shabby,  stopped  to  unlock  the  door  of  the  front  attic, 
into  which,  having  surmounted  the  task  of  turning  the  rusty  key  in 
its  still  more  rusty  wards,  he  walked  with  the  air  of  its  legal  owner. 

Xhis  person  wore  a  wig  of  short,  coarse,  red  hair,  which  he  took  off 
with  hb  hat^  and  hung  upon  a  naiL  Having  adopted  in  its  place  a 
iirty  cotton  nightcap,  and  groped  about  in  the  dark  till  he  found  n 
remnant  of  candle,  he  knocked  at  the  partition  which  divided  the  two 
gamts,  and  inqnired  in  a  loud  voice  whether  Mr.  Noggs  had  ffot  a  light* 

The  soon^  that  came  back  were  stifled  by  the  lath  and  puster,  and 
it  seemed  moreover  as  though  the  speaker  had  uttered  them  from  the 
interior  of  a  mug  or  other  drinking  vessel ;  but  they  were  in  the  voice 
ef  Newman,  and  conveyed  a  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

**  A  nasty  night,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  the  man  in  the  mght-cap, 
stepping  in  to  li^t  his  candle. 

^  Does  it  rain?"  asked  Newman. 

*^  Doesit  ?"  replied  Ihe  other  pettishly.  .  ^^  I  am  wet  through/     : 

^  It  doesn't  take  much  to  wet  you  and  me  through^  Mr.  CrowV' 
Ml  Newman,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  lappd  of-  his  threadbare  coat. 

^  Well ;  and  that  makes  it  the  more  vexatious,"  observed  Mr. 
Crowl,  in  the  same  pettish  tone. 

Uttering  a  low  querulous  growl,  the  speaker,  whose  harsh  counte* 
aance  was  the  very  epitome  of  selfishness,  raked  the  scanty  fire  nearly, 
oat  of  the  grate,  and^  emptying  the  glass  which  Noggs  had  pushed 
towards  him,  inquired^  where  he  kept  his  coaJs.  • 

Newman  Noggs  pointed  to  the  bottom  of  a  cupboard,  and  Mr.  Crowl, 
90002  the  shovel,  threw  on  half  the .  stock,  which  Noggs  very  deh-* 
benteiy  took  off  again  without  saying  a  word. 

^  Yon  have  not  turned  savimr  at  this  time  of  day.  I  hope?"  said 
CrowL  /^         i- 

Newman  pointed  to  the  empty  glass,  as  though  it  were  a  sufficient 
nAitation  of  the  charge,  and  bnefly  said  that  he  was  going  dovm  stairs 
to  nipper. 

""  To  the  Kenwigses  ?"  asked  CrowL 

Newman  nodded  assent. 

*"  Think  of  that  now  1"  said  Ci«wl.  ^<  If  I  didn't—chinking  that  yoir 
woe  certain  not  to  go,  because  yon  said  you  wouldn't — tell  Kenwigs 


I  cooldn't  come,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  spend  the  evening  with  you. 

**  I  was  obliged  to  go,"  said  Newman.     *^  They  would  have  me." 
.  ^  Wdl;  but  what's  to  become  of  me?"  urged  the  selfishman,  who 
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tiitmgltt.  of  wsj^foAy  dae.     **  Mf«  allr  yonr  fionlt;    IB  Mi  ymf 
nAat— -Fll  sitl^^  jour  fire  till  yoiu  oome  back  asain/' 

Sfewman  oaaK  a  deapairng  gianoBi at  kia  araui  atesaof  ht^  htAwot 
kaving  the  aoiuaea  to  aaj  na,  &  word  wkkh  m  all  hia  life  lie  never 
aoold  aay  at  the  nght  tnna^  aitber  to  liinmelf  ob  any  obb  dae,  gaem  waf 
tvthe  propoaad  ananganant,  and  Mr.  Ciowl  iminBdhrtglyr  iwoBt  aJMxat 
saking  himadf  as  oamfoirtaUa  with  NiewmaauNaggcfa  neani,  aa  dnnun- 
atanoea^woold  admit  of  hia  bdmr. 

The  lodges  to  whoo.  C»TLl  OMule  .Ih-«««i^ti»  d«%^ 
of  *^  the  Kenwigaea,"  were-  the  wiiio-  and  olrra  baaiaehegotf  one  Mr. 
KenwigB^  a  tamer  in  iVory,.  who-  waa  lookad  vpon  ar  &  peraofb  of  some 
oonaidcnea^on  on  the  prenuaea,  inaaomck  aa  he  ooanpiad  the  whole  of  the 
fast  floor,  Gon^riaiBg  a  suite  of  two  rooma;  Mra.  Kenwiga,  too^  waa 
quite  a  lady  in  her  nuauusDB,  and  of  a. very  goited  fiunily,  hwringm 
inale  who  eoUected  a  water-rate ;  beatdea  which  diatinctioii,  the  two 
eldest  of  her  little  giatia  went  twice  a  week  to  »  dancing  school  in  the 
Beighbouihood,  and  had  flaxen  hair  tied  with  blue  rRwnda  haoging  iv 
Imrariant  pifftaila  down  their  backs^  and  wore  little  white  traasaa  with 
finlh  round  tke  andea^—lbr  all  of  which  ifeaamffand  many  meee,  c<p*^ 
valid  but  too  numerous  to  mention,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  waa  consideaed  a  veiy 
deaixable  person  to  know,  and  waa  the  constant  theme  of  all  the  ffoasipff 
in*  the  street,  and  even  three  or  four  doors  round  the  comer  ai  bow  eada. 

It  was  the  anniyeraavy  of  that  happy  day  on  which  the  drardt  of 
Sngland  as  by  law  established,  had  bestowed  Mrs.  Kenwigs  upon  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  and  in  grateful  commemoration  of  the  same,  Mrs.  Kenwiga 
had  invited  a  few  select  friends  to  cards  and  supper  in  the  first  floor, 
and  put  on  a  new  gown  to  receive  them  in,  which  gown,  being  of  a 
flaming  colour  and  made  upon  a  juvenile  principle,  was  so.  successful 
that  Mr.  Kenwige  said  the  eight  years  of  matnmoiEy  and  the  fiva 
ehildren  seemed  all  a  dream,  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  younger  and  more 
blooming  than  the  very  first  Sunday  he  kept  company  with  her. 

Beautiful  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  looked  when  she  was  dressed  though, 
and  so  stately  that  you  would  have  supposed  she  had  a  cook  and 
Ipooasmaid  at  least,  and  nothing  to-  do  but  order  them  about,  aha  had 
had  a  world  of  trouble  with  me  preparationa ;  more  indeed  than  shSr 
being  of  a  delicate  and  genteel  constitution,  could  have  sustained,  had 
not  the  pride  of  housewifery  upheld  her.  At  last,  however,  all  the 
things  that  had  to  be  got  together  were  got  together,  and  all  tiia 
filings  that  had  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  were  got  out  of  the  way,  and 
everything  was  ready,  and  the  collector  himself  having  promised  to 
dome^  fortone  smiled  upon  the  oeeaaion. 

The  party  was  admirably  selected.  There  were  first  of  afl:  Mr. 
Kenwigs  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  four  olive  Kenwigses  who  sat  up 
to  supper,  firstly,  because  it  waa  but  right  that  tiiey  rilouid  have  a 
treat  on  such  a  day ;  and  secondly,  because  their  going  to  bed  in 
pcesenoe  of  the  company,  would  have  been  inconvenient,  not  to  say 
knproper.  Then  thoe  was  the  young  lady  who  had  nwle  Mrs.  Kefr* 
wi^a  dressy  and  who — ^itwas  the  most  convenient  thing. in  tfio  worl^*^ 
living  in  the  two-pair  back,  gsvnr  up  her  bed  to  the  baby,  and  got  a 
liMfe  gi^  t»  watch:  iL    Tten,  to'matdb  this  yaung  lady^  vraa  a  yoa&g 


vte  ftni Lwwi  Ife  Kaamgififkea  be  was-  a;  badnlov,  md  -mss 
Ummed  hf  ihe  kdies^  as  bearu^  tlw  rep«teti<na  of  a  nk«i/ 
S»  tfaaaa  iran  «idBA»Baiily*BMamd  Mapls,  wba  had  visited  Mr.  and 
Mm  Kenwigs  in  their  courtship,  and  a  sister  of  Mm.  Kenwigs's^  wh» 
iWifUifP  a  faean^  ;*  haaidea  wkcm,  there  wa»  another  yomg  man  sop- 
pasBd  to  aatortaiai'  honanirable  destgna  upon  the  lady  last  atieotioned, 
and  Mr.  Nogga,  who  was  a  genteel  parson  to  ask,  benmse  he  had  heeai 
ageaAleinaB  mm^  Xhem-  were  also  an  AdeAy  kdy  from  the  hack 
paiiaio%  aad  em  men  ywMg  kdy,  who,  next  to  the  ooOactor,  parfaapa* 
aaa  the  gieai  Uoa  of  iha  pavty,  heing  the  danghtsr  of  a  theatrical 
iHHBB^  who  ^  wdd^  on"  in  the  pantomhne,  and  had  the  greateafc* 
tamfiv  tiie;8tagB  that  waa  ever  known,  heing  able  to  sinffand  veeite  ina. 
■aanar tiiatfaaoagfatthe teaninto  Mra.Kenwiga's  eyes.  There waaotdy 
«nB  dnnabaek  npen  tin  pleaaaae  of  aeeing'  soeE  frienda^  and  that  waa^ 
Aakthe  lady  in  tfe  hade  pavloor,  who  waa  very  la^  and  turned  of 
tatyy  came  in  a  low  book -muslin  dress  a|id  short  kid  glorea,  which  80> 
«ai^aailad  Mxa,  Kenwin,  that  that  lady  aasnred  her  visiier  in  private, 
liiai  if  it  hadn't  happenea  that  the  supper  was  cooking  at  the  back- 
potlonr  grate  at  that  minnant^  aheoerteinly  wvold  ha^  reqwated  its 
reprpwiitotiye  to  withdraw. 

««  My  dear;'  said  Ms.  Kenwigs,  "*  wouldn't  it  he  better  to  begm  a 
nBaigaaae?* 

"  KenwigB,  my  dear,"  retwned  his  wife,  ^  I  am  snipriaed  at  yon*. 
Vmid  yon  begin  without'  my  uade  ?  " 

"*!  fiBigot   the  eolkctor,"    said  Kenwigs;  «« oh  no,  that  wonld 

*^Ha'a  ao  partiealar,''  aaid.Mrs.  Kenwigs,  tmming  tO'  the  ctiiar 
aaaikd  lady,  ^  that  if  we  began  without  him,  I  shoom  be  out  of  hia 
will  for  ever." 

^  Dear  i "  cried  the  married  lady. 

^  Toa!ve  no  idea  what  he  is^"  repUed  Mrs*  Kenwiga;  ^and  yet  aa 
good  a  creature  as  ever  breathed." 

^  The  kind^st-bearted  man  that  ever  was,"  said  Kenwigs. 

*^  It  goea-  ta  hia  heart,  I  believe^  to  be  foroed  to  cut  the-water  -off 
'ahen  the  people  don't  pay,"  observed  the  bachelor  Mend,  intending  m 

Gaoage^"  aaid  Mr,  Kenwigs,  solemnly,  *^  none  of  that,  if  yv» 


it  waa  only  my  joke,"  said  the  friend,  abaahed. 
Geoige,"  rejnxied  Mr.  Kenwigs,  ^a  joke  is  a  wery  good  tiiing--« 
ood  thin^^-^bai  when  thi^  joke  ia  made  at  the  ezpenae  of 
-^  —eBemgi%  fediaga,  I  set  my  he»  againat  it.  A  man  ia  pablia 
Kfcezpaote  to  be  sneered  at^t  ia  the  fault  of  his  elewated  aitiwation, 
Htaf  UmaeliL  Mrs.  Kenwiga's  relation  is  a  public  man,  and  that  he 
Ikaaaa,  Qeorge^  and  that  he  can-  bear ;  but  putting  Mrs.  Kenwi^  out 
if  thaqoeslion  (if  I  emM  put  Mrs*  Kenwigs  out  of  the  question  on 
nch  aa  oaeaaion  aa  thia),  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected  with  tha 
vilKtar  by  aavriaga;  and  I  cannot  allow  theae  remaika  in  my*—" 
Kr.l4awig8  waa  going  to^aay  ^  honaa,"  bat  he  ivonded  tiie  acntenaa 
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At  the  eonchuaon  of  them  obflervatioofl,  whiofa  drew  forth  eridaiee* 
of  acute  feeling  from  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  had  the  mtended  eiiect  of 
ivipressing  the  company  with  a  deq>  aenfle  of  the  coUectoi^s  digmly,  a 
ring  was  heard  at  the  hell. 

*^  That's  him,"  whispered  Mr.  Kenwigs,  greatly  exdted,  ^^  Morleena, 
my  dear,  run  down  and  let  your  uncle  in,  and  kiss  him  directly  yon  get 
the  door  open.     Hem  !    Let's  be  talking." 

Adopting  Mr.  Kenwigs's  suggestion,  uie  company  spoke  very  loudly, 
to  look  easy  and  unembarrassed ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  begun 
to  do  so,  a  short  old  gentleman,  in  drabs  and  gaiters,  with  a  face  that 
might  have  been  carved  out  of  lignum  vitw^  for  anything  that  appeared 
to  the  contrary,  was  led  playfully  in  by  Miss  Morwena  Kenwigs, 
regarding  whose  uncommon  Christian  name  it  may  be  here  remarked 
tluit  ii  was  invented  and  composed  by  Mrs.  Kenwigs  previous  to  her 
first  lying-in,  for  the  special .  distinction  of  her  eldest  child,  in  case  it 
should  prove  a  daught^. 

,  ^^  Oh  unde,  I  am  «o  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  kissing  the 
collector  affectionately  on  both  cheeks.     ^'  So  glad." 

^'  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  my  dear,"  replied  the  collector, 
returning  the  compliment. 

,  Now  this  was  an  interesting  thing.  Here  was  a  collector  of  water- 
rates  without  his  book,  without  his  pen  and  ink,  without  his  douUe 
knock,  without  his  intimidation,  kissing — actually  kissing— «n  ame- 
able  female,  and  leaving  taxes,  summonses,  notices  that  he  had  called, 
or  announcements  that  he  would  never  call  again  for  two  quarters'  due, 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  the  company 
looked  on,  quite  absorbed  in  the  sight,  and  to  bdiold  the  nods  and 
winks  ¥rith  which  they  expressed  their  gratification  at  finding  so  much 
humanity  in  a  tax-gatherer. 

^'  Where  will  you  sit,  uncle  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  in  the  full  glow 
of  fiunily  pride,  which  the  appearance  of  her  distinguished  ^[elation 
occasioned. 

^^  Anywheres,  my  dear,"  said  the  collector,  ^'  I  am  not  particular.'' 

Not  particular !  What  a  meek  collector.  If  he  had  been  an  author, 
who  ki^ew  his  place,  he  couldn't  have  been  more  humble. 

^^  Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Kenwigs,  addressing  the  collector,  ^  some 
friends  here,  sir,  are  very  anxious  for  the  honour  of — thank  yon — ^Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cutler,  Mr.  Lillyvick." 

**  Pioud  to  know  you.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Cutler,  "  I've  heerd  of  you 
very  often."  These  were  not  mere  words  of  ceremony;  for  Mr.  Cutler, 
having  kept  house  in  Mr.  Lillyvick's  parish,  had  heard  of  him  very 
often  mdeed.     His  attention  in  caUing  had  been  quite  extraordinary. 

"  George,  you  know,  I  think,  Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Kenwiss ;  **lady 
from  down  stairs — Mr.  Lillyvick,  Mr.  Snewkes — Mr.  Lill3rvick.  Miss 
Green — Mr.  Lillyvick.  Mr.  Lillyvick.  •  Miss  Petowker  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal  Drury  Lane.  Very  glad  to  make  two  public  characters 
acquainted.     Mrs.  Kenwigs,  my  d^,  ndll  you  sort  the  counters  ?" 

Mrs.  Kenwifs,  vrith  the  assistance  of  Newman  Noggs,  (who,  as  he 
performed  sundry  little  acts  of  kindness  f<»r  the  children  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  was  humoured  in  his  request  to  be  taken  no  notice,  ef^  and 


ytv  meoraly  spoken  about  m  a  wliisper  as  the  decayed  gentleman),  did 
as  he  was  desired,  and  the  neater  part  of  the  guests  sat  down  to 
ipeealation,  w)i3^  Newman  hnttself,  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  Miss  Petowker 
ef  flie  lliertre  Royal  Dmry  Lane,  looked  after  tne  supper-table. 

While  the  ladies  were  thus  busyiuff  themselTes,  Mr.  IJll3rT]ck  was 
inlent  np<m  the  game  in  progress,  ana  as  all  should  be  fish  that  oomea 
to  a  water-coUectoi^B  net,  the  dear  old  gentleman  was  by  no  means 
scmpulous  in  impropriating  to  himself  the  property  of  his  neigh- 
boon,  which,  on  the  contra^,  he  abstracted  whenerer  an  opportunity 
pRsentod  itadf,  smiling  good-humouredly  all  the  while,  and  makiiu;  so 
numy  condescending  speeches  to  the  owners,  that  they  were  delighted 
with  his  amiability,  and  thought  in  their  hearts  that  he  deserved  to  be 
Oiancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  least. 

After  a  great  deal  of  ^uble,  and  the  administration  of  many  slaps 
on  the  head  to  the  in&nt  Kenwigses,  whereof  two  of  the  most  rebellioi^ 
irere  summanly  banished,  the  doth  was  laid  with  great  eleeance,  and 
a  pair  of  boiled  fowls,  a  large  piece  of  pork,  apple-pie,  potatoes  and 
greens,  were  served ;  at  sight  of  which  the  worthy  Mr.  lilfjrvick  veiited 
a  mat  many  wittidsms,  and  plucked  up  amarangly,  to  tiie  immense 
d^ght  and  satisfiiction  of  the  whole  body  of  admirers. 

Very  well  and  very  £ut  the  supper  went  off;  no  more  serious  diffi- 
^dtiin  occurring  than  those  which  arose  from  the  incessant  demand  fo^ 
dean  knives  and  forks,  which  made  poor  Mrs.  Kenwigs  wish  more 
tban  once  that  private  sodety  adopted  the  prindple  of  schools,  and 
required  tiiat  every  guest  should  bring  his  own  knife,  fork,  and  spoon, 
which  doubtless  would  be  a  great  accommodation  in  many  cases,  and 
to  no  one  more  so  than  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  of  the  house,  espe- 
osSij  if  the  school  prindple  were  carried  out  to  the  full  extent,  and 
ike  artides  were  expected,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy,  not  to  be  taken  away 
again. 

Everybody  having  eaten  everything,  the  table  was  deared  in  a  most 
Aiming  hurry,  and  with  great  noise ;  and  the  spirits,  whereat  the  eyes 
of  Newman  Noggs  glistened,  being  arranged  in  order  with  water  both 
boiand  cold,  the  party  composed  uiemselves  for  conviviality,  Mr.  Lilly- 
▼ick  bdng  stationed  in  a  large  arm-chair  by  the  fire-side,  and  the  four 
little  Kenwigses  disposed  on  a  small  form  in  front  of  the  company  with 
tbeir  flaxen  tails  towards  them,  and  thdr  faces  to  the  fire ;  an  arrange^ 
ment  which  was  no  sooner  perfected  than  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  over- 
powered by  the  feelings  of  a  mother,  and  fell  upon  the  left  shoulder 
of  Mr.  Kenwigs  dissolved  in  tears. 

^  They  are  so  beautiful,''  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  sobbing. 

^  Oh,  dear,"  said  all  the  ladies,  ^^  so  they  are,  it's  very  natural  you 
shodd  feel  proud  of  that ;  but  don't  give  way,  don't." 

^  I  can — not  help  it,  and  it  don't  signify,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Kenwigs ; 
^oh !  they're  too  beautiful  to  live,  much  too  beautiful" 

On  hearing  this  alarming  pres^itiment  of  their  being  doomed  to  an 
4*riy  death  in  the  flower  of  their  infancy,  all  four  littfe  girls  raised  a 
Gideons  cry,  and,  burying  their  heads  in  thdr  niother's  kp  simulta- 
Moudy,  screamed  until  the  eight  flaxen  tails  vibrated  again:  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  meanwhile  clasping  them  altematdy  to  her  bosom  with  atti- 


ttodoB  eeapntBiwe  of  dntnctisn,  wiiii^  Mas  Jfato^riLrfr  %6KMif  vight 
iiaTe  oopiad. 

At  kngtii  the  ranaai  moAcr  pfionMed  InnM  4o  be  andtedfliii 
a  more  tranquil  state,  and  ih&  little  Kenwigpaes  hmag  dm  ^aoKopm&i, 
inere  difltribated  among  the  convpaoy,  to  pnerent  &e  ponilifitf  of 
MxB.  KeswigB  being  again  overoome  b^  Ulatd  blan  of  their  oomlHaafl 
jbeanty.  Which  done,  the  ladiet  aodigenldeinen  nnited  in  propheayriiig 
that  they  would  ^ve  for  viany,  manf  yvan,  joid  that  Hien  !ma  ao 
<iDcasion  at  all  fo  Mxb*  Kenwm  :to  diitocuB  faenolf  •:  ^wliich  >ia  "gaai 
.trath  there  did  not  appear  to  fie,  ihe  lovolineoi  of  the  ishiidreA  lif  no 
aneanB  jaattfpng  herapprahoBsiQiiB. 

^  This  day  eight  jreac,"  oaid  Mr.  Keamiga^  after  m  paim.  ^finr 
me— ah ! " 

ISne  reflection  was  echoed  hj  all  pveaBofc,  wiiOfflaid  ^Ak^"  &a^  and 
^dear  me"  afterwards. 

^'  I  was  yottnger  then,"  iittensd  Aba.  Ke&wiM. 

''  No,"  said  the  ooUoctor. 

^  Certainlf  not,"  added  eveaybody. 

^  I  remember  my  aieoe,"  said  Mr.  Lillyirick,  ««Fveying  his-aadiBBK 
with  a  grave  air^  ^  I  amnember  ha:,  on  Miat  very  aAenumi  when  sfas 
Jflrst  aobnowled^ed  to  her  raotber  a  partiaiity  hr  KciMags.  '^  Mofiier/ 
iriie  say«»  '  I  lo¥e  him.' " 

^  ^  Adore  Jiim,'  I  said,  uncle,"  interposed  Mis.  Kenwiga. 

^  ^  Ijqto  .him,'  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  the-colieatai^  finnfly. 

^  Perhaps  3rou  are  light,  nncle,"  aepHed  Mrs.  Kenwiga^  aBbnaisBWify. 
«« I  thought  it  was  'adore.' " 

""'liove,'  my  dear,"  letorted  Mr.  LiUyrick.  ^'^Moibec,  'wbeOLf^ 
^IJoTolnm.'  'Whait  dolkaar?'  erins  her inotber; oad instantly £db 
into  strong  oonwdaons." 

A  general  excLimation  of  astonishmeiit  burst  from  the  company. 

^  Wbo  strm^  oonrulsians,"  repeated  Mr.  Lillyrick,  regarmng  ^hem 
with  a  rigid  look.  *'  Kenwigs  will  esceuse  my  saying,  in  tbe  |a'uscn» 
jftf  fiends,  that  there  was  a  very  great  objeotiooi  to  him,  on  thegrouad 
^thai  he  was  beneath  the  iumily,  imd  would  diagiaoe  it.  You  semeDibar 
(that,  Keawigs?" 

^  Certainly,"  xeplisd  that  gentleman,  in  tno  way  displeased  at  jdie 
4«min]scence^  lOBamuoh  as  it  proyed  beyond  all  doubt  wbflt  a  bi^ 
ArnUy  Mira.  Kenwigs  came  oL 

V  I  shared  in  tluii  feeling,"  said  Mr.  Lillyrick :  ^  peibaps  it  iRi0 
natural ;  perhaps  it  wasn't." 

A  gentle  murmur  seemed  to  <say^  that  in  osie  of  Mr»  L^lytiek's 
!Btation  (tbe<ob|eotioa  was  not  only  natural,  but  highly  piaiBeworthy. 

'^  I  came  round  to  ham  in  time,"  said  Mr.  LtUynck.  -^  After  tasy 
were  married,  and  there  waa  ao  belp  for  it,  I  waa  one  «f  the  first  to 
say  that  Kenwigs  must  be  taken  notice  «i£  The  Inaily  iHd  Aake 
«ytice  of  him  an  oonsequenoe,  and  on  my  leptessDtetion ;  landlam 
l>ound  to  say— ^and  .prond  to  say-^^tihat  I  have  liways  f oimd  ^um  • 
wtary  benest,  weU-^behawl,  uprigbt,:EespeotaA>le«oi!t^f  iohl  *^  ''^ 
akake  hands." 

'^ lam  pimid  totdestySBCi" jaid Mr.  JSaBrngL 


^'JEbaiai  I,  JCflDwigs,"  ««j»ine^  Mr. 

^  A  rery  happy  life  I  have  led  with  your  niece^  Sir,"  iiaid 

^  B  mmld  hmo  hem  your  wmt  fiiult  if  ^rim  hai.  not,  Sir,"  TomariiLed 
Mr.  Lillyrick. 

-^  Modoena  JLeasmg^"  fansd  her  nolhet^  ai  'fihis  or-in,  vmcb  affected, 
'^kiv  yoor  dear  mole." 

The  young  lady  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  the  three  other  JItik 
gidswBDB  SBcoeaaiyfily 'henied  up  to  the  ooUector's  cmmtiaumcc^  and 
mbJBokai  to  &e  same  pcDoesa,  which  waa  jirftni  wards  jrepeoted  hf  ifStm 
fln^anty  iif  ilMite  rpttseni. 

'^-Dh  -dear,  Mrs.  Keoangs^"  said  Miss  Petowiker,  ^  while  Mr,  Nogga 
is  —Jcing  that  punch  <to  dnnk  happy  Tefboms  in,  do  iot  Mocleeiia  ga 
tiffDiigh  ^mat  ignore  daoce  bflfare  Mr.  UUyinok." 

Soy  na,  my  deac^"  xq>lxed  Mr&  l[aiw%ty  ^^it  mdU  only  won|r  my 


-"It  caa't  woiay  him,.  I  am  suie,"  said  Iffiss  Potovsker.     **  You  wtt 
be  Tery  much  pleased,  won  t  you.  Sir  ?  " 
^That  I  am  aune  I  ahadl,"  Toplied  tiie  ooUeotsc^  glawnng  ai  the 
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«"  WqU  then,  TU  tell  you  wrhot,''  aaid  Mra.  Kenwigs,  ''MorleeBa 
ikafi  daihe  steps,  if  uncle  oan-perauade  Miss  PetowJcar  lo  secxte  us  ifae 
fikwd-Minker  s  fiuiial  afterwards." 

There  was  a  great  chopping  <of  hands  and  atampmgof  feet  at  iHajm 
poposition,  the  anhjact  wlieseof  fiently  indliaad  Jier  headjeevoEal  tunes, 
ia  aeiknowledgment  of  the  reoeptioa. 

^  You  know,"  said  Miss  Pdtowker,  iraproaohfully,  *^  that  I  dudike 
doing  anytfaii^  piofessioaal  in  .priiraite  partsea." 

*^  iSk,  hut  not  heie  ?  "  sud  Mxs.  Konwigs.  -^^  We  are  all  ao  very 
friendly  and  pleasant,  that  yon  might  as  well  lie  going  4hnmgh  it  da 
your  own  room  ;  besides,  tlw'QccasiQn " 

^ifan't  resist  that,"  intoorupted  Miss  Petowker,  ^^.anytfaing  in  my 
•hmbte  power  I  ahall  be -delighted  to  do." 

Mb.  KemrigB  and  Miss  Petowker  kad  arranged  A.ana]l  pn^rmmuim 
of  the  entertainments  between  them,  of  which  this  was  the  preecxribet 
order,  but  they  .had  settled  to  have  jl  little  tpressing  on  Jboth  fiides, 
because  it  looked  more  natural.  The  company  being  all  ready.  Miss 
Petowker  hummed  a  tune,  and  Morkona  danced  a  dance,  having  pre- 
wosly  kad  the  soles  of  ker  shoes  chalked  witk  as  much  4»re  as  if  ishe 
were  going  on  the  tight-rope.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  figure,  comi- 
poaing  m  great  deal  of  'vmck  iar  the  arms,  and  was  locerrod  with 
mboiiiided  applaaae. 

'^  If  I  was  kAeaaed  withar— «  idiild — ^".saidMjss  Petowker,  bhiahing, 
^afiaoek  genius  as  ithaty  I  "would  have  her)Oiit  atidieOpera  inrtantly." 

Mrs.  I^wiga  aigked  and  lodcad  at  Mx.  Xenwign,  who  jfanok  Ui 
kBadfiaad  ioheeived  'lihat  Jie  »ae  dtmbtJEiEd  akoat  iL 

^  ICeiawigB  is  sf&aid,"  said  Mm.  fL 

"^IRiAiof  ?  "  .enqnirad  Miaa  PfltMcker,  ''aiDlt(afa]Br  ^^^ 
^Ok  jn>,*  Aepttod  ilbs.  Kcemmga,  ^^iask  if  tahe  .giew  aqp  vlait  jfae  as 
now,— only  think  of  the  young  dukes  and  marquisesT 
**  Very  right,*^  said  the  collector. 
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^^  StiU,"  sabnutted  Mias  Petowker,  ^  if  she  has  a  proper  pride  in 
heraeli^  you  know — " 

^^  There's  a  good  deal  in  that,"  obsonred  Mra.  Kenwigs^  looking  at 
her  husband. 

^^  I  only  know — "  faltered  Mias  Peiowker,— *^  it  may  be  no  role 
to  be  sure-— but  /  have  nevar  found  any  ineonYenienoe  or  unpleasantness 
of  that  sort." 

I  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  becoming  gallantry,  said  that  settled  the  question 
at  onoe,  and  that  he  would  take  the  subject  into  his  serious  considera- 
tion :  this  being  resoWed  upon,  Miss  Petowker  was  entreated  to  bq;in 
the  BIood-Driuei^s  Burial,  to  which  end,  that  young  kdy  let  down 
her  back  hair,  and  taking  up  her  position  at  the  otfier  end  of  the  room, 
with  the  bachelor  friend  posted  in  a  comer,  to  rush  out  at  the  cue  ^^  in 
death  expire,"  and  catch  ner  in  his  arms  when  she  died  ravmg  mad, 
went  through  the  performance  with  extraordinary  spirit,  and  to  the 
creat  terror  of  the  little  Kenwigses,  who  were  all  but  ^nghtened 
mto  fits. 

The  ecstacies  consequent  upon  the  effort  had  not  yet  subsided,  and 
Newman  (who  had  not  been  thoroughly  sober  at  so  late  i|a  hour  for  a 
long  long  time,)  had  not  yet  been  aole  to  put  in  a  word  of  announce- 
ment th^  the  punch  was  ready,  when  a  hasty  knod^  was  heard  at  the 
room-door,  which  elicited  a  shriek  from  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  who  unme* 
diately  divined  that  the  baby  had  fallen  out  of  bed. 

^^  Who  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Kenwigs,  sharply. 

^^  Don't  be  alarmed,  it's  only  me,"  saicT  Growl,  looking  in,  in  bis 
nightcap.  '^  The  baby  is  very  comfortable,  for  I  peeped  into  the  room 
as  I  came  down,  and  it 's  €ut  asleep,  and  so  is  the  giri  ;  and  I  don  t 
think  the  candle  will  set  fire  to  the  bed-curtain,  unless  a  dnuigfat  gets 
into  the  room — it 's  Mr.  Noggs  that's  wanted." 

^'  Me ! "  cried  Newman,  much  astonished. 

^^  Why  it  if  a  queer  hour,  isn't  it  ?"  replied  Growl,  who  was  not 
best  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  fire ;  **  and  they  are  queer- 
looking  people,  too,  all  covered  with  rain  and  mud.  Shall  I  tell  them 
to  go  away  ?  " 

'^  No,"  said  Newman,  rising.     ^^  People  ?  How  many  ?  " 

**  Two,"  rejoined  Growl. 

^^  Want  me  ?  By  name  ?  "  asked  Newman. 

^^  By  name,"  replied  GrowL  ^^  Mr.  Newman  Noggs,  as  pat  as 
need  be." 

Newman  reflected  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  hurried  away,  mut- 
tering that  he  would  be  back  directly.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word ; 
for  in  an  exceedingly  short  time  he  burst  into  the  room,  and  seizing, 
without  a  word  of  apology  or  explanation,  a  lighted  candle  and  tumbler 
of  hot  punch  from  the  tf3)Ie,  darted  away  like  a  madman. 

<«  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  him!"  exclaimed  Growl, 
throwing  the  door  open.     '^  Hark  1  Is  there  any  noise  above  ?  " 

The  guests  rose  in  great  confusion,  and,  looking  in  each  other^s  faces 
with  much  perplexity  and  some  fear,  stretched  their  necks  forward,  and 
listened  attentively. 
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OHAPTEB  XV, 

I        ACQJJAnnB  THB  READER  WITH  THE  CAUSE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INTBR*- 
•  RUPTION  DESCRIBED  IN  THB  LAST  CHAPTER,  AND   WITH  SOME  OTHER 

MATTERS  NECESSARY  TO  BE  KNOWN. 

N«wvAN  NooGS  scrambled  in  Tiolent  haste  up  stairs  with  the  steam- 
ing faeyerage,  which  he  had  so  unceremoniously  snatched  ftom  the  taUe 
*  of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  and  indeed  from  the  yery  grasp  of  the  water-rate 
'  ooUector,  who  was  eyeing  the  contents  of  the  tumbler  at  the  moment  of 
I  its  nnexpected  abstraction,  with  lively  marks  of  pleasure  visible  in  hia 
coantenance,  and  bore  his  prize  straight  to  his  own  back  garret,  where^ 
footsore  and  nearly  shoeless,  wet,  dirty,  jaded,  and  disfigured  with  every 
mark  of  fatic^ing  travel,  sat  Nicholas,  and  Smike,  at  once  the  cause  and 
{)(rtner'of  his.  toil:  both  perfectly  worn  out  by  their  unwonted  and 
protni{;ied.  exertion. 

Newman's  first  act  was  to  compel  Nicholas,  with  gentle  force,  to 
swallow  half  of  the  punch  at  a  breath,  nearly  boiling  as  it  vraa,  and  his 
next  to  pour  the  remiainder  down  the  throat  of  Smike,  who,  never 
having  tasted  an3rthing  stronger  than  ap^ent  medicine  in  his  whole 
life,  exhibited  various  odd  manifestations  of  surprise  and  delight,  during 
the  passage  of  the  liquor  down  his  throat,  and.  turned  up  his  eyes  most 
emphatically  when'  it  ^as  all  gone. 

"  You  are  wet  through,"  said  Newman,  passing  bis  hand  hastilv 
over  the  coat  which- Nicholas  had  thrown  off;  '^and  I — I— haven t 
eren.a  change,^'  he.  added,  with  a  wistful  glance  at  the  shabby  cloihes 
he  wore  himself. 

^'I  have  dry  clothes,  or  at  l6ast  such  as  will  serve  my  turn  wdl,  in 
mj  bundle,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  If  you  look  so  distresised  to  see  me, 
yoa  will  add  to  the  pain  I  feel  already,  at  being  compelledfor  one  night 
to  cast  m3Kself  upon  your  slender  means  for  aid  and  shelter." 

Nefmaaa  did  not  look  the  less  distressed  to  hear  Nicholas  talking  in 
this  strain;  but  upon  •his  yOung  friend  grasping  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  and  assuring  him  that  nothing  but  implicit  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  kindness  of  feeling  towards  himself, 
would  have  induced  him,  on  any  consideration,  even,  to  have  made  him 
soquaiAted  with  his  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Noggs  brightened  up  again, 
and  went  about  making  such  arrangements  as  were  m  his  power  for 
the  comfort  of  his  visitors,  with  extreme  alacrity. 

These  were  simple  enough,  poor  Newman's  means  halting  at  a  very 
ooQsiderablc  distance  short  of  his  inclinations ;  bat,  slight  as  they  were, 
they  were  not  made  without  much  bustling  and  running  about.  As 
Nicholas  had  husbanded  his  scanty  stock  of  money  so  well  that  it  was 
^  yet  quite  expended,  a  supper  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  some 
cohi  beef  from  the  cook's  shop,  was  soon  placed  upon  the  table ;  and 
&cse  viands  being  flanked  by  a  bottle  of  spirits  and  a  pot  of  porter, 
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there  was  no  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  score  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
at  all  events.  Such  preparations  as  Newman  had  it  m  his  power 
to  make,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  guests  during  the  night,  occu- 
pied no  Ycry  great  time  in  completing ;  and  as  he  had  insisted,  as  an 
express  preliminary,  that  Nicholas  should  change  his  clothes,  and  that 
Smike  should  invest  himself  in  his  solitarj  coat  (which  no  entreaties 
"Would  disstfade  him  from  ^tripping  off  for  the  purpose),  the  traveOen 
ptitook  of  thoir*  frugal  fare,  with  more  satisfaction  than  one  of  them  at 
least  had  derived  from  many  a  bettor  meal. 

They  then  drew  near  the  fire,  which  Newman  Noggs  had  made  up 
as  well  as  he  could,  after  the  inroads  oif  Crowl  upon  the  fuel ;  and 
Nicholas,  who  had  hitherto  been  restrained  by  the  extreme  anxiety  of 
h\&  friend  that  he  should  refresh  himself  after  his  journey,  now  pressed 
liim  with  earnest  questions  concerning  his  mother  and  sister. 
•  ^^  Well ;"  repUed  Newman,  with  his  accustomed  tadtumity  ;  "^  both 
well." 

*^  They  are  living  in  the  city  still  ?**  inquired  Nicholas. 

"  They  are,"  said  Newman. 

*^  And  my  sister" — ^^added  Nicholas.  ^  I9  she  still  engaged  in  th« 
business  which  she  wrote  to  tell  me  she  thought  she  should  like  60 
much?" 

Newman  opened  his  eyes  rather  wider  than  usual,  but  merely  replied 
by  a  gasp,  which,  accordii^  to  the  action  of  the  head  that  accompanied 
it,  was  interpreted  by  bis  mends  as  meaning  yes  or  no.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  pantomime  consisted  of  a  nod,  and  not  a  shake,  so 
Nicholas  took  the  answer  as  a  favourable  one. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,"  said  Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  on  Newman's 
shoulder.  ^^  Before  I  would  make  an  effort  to  see  them,  I  deemed  it 
expedient  to  come  to  you,  lest,  by  gratifying  my  own  selfish  desire,  I 
should  inflict  an  injury  upon  them  whidi  I  can  never  repair.  What 
has  my  uncle  heard  from  Yorkshire  ?  "  ^ 

Newman  opened  and  shut  his  mouth  several  times,  as  though  he 
were  trying  his  utmost  to  speak,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it^  and 
finally  fixed  his  eyes  on  Nicholas  vnth  a  grim  and  ghastly  stare. 

"  What  has  he  heard  ?"  urged  Nicholas,  colouring.  "  You  see 
that  I  am  prepared  to  hear  the  very  worst  that  malice  can  have 
duggested.  Why  should  you  conceal  it  firom  me  ?  I  must  know  it 
sooner  or  later ;  and  what  purpose  can  be  gained  by  trifling  with  the 
matter  for  a  few  minutes,  when  half  the  time  would  put  me  in  posses- 
non  of  all  that  has  occurred  ?     Tell  me  at  once,  pray." 

**  To-morrow  morning,"  sAid  Newman ;  '•  hear  it  to-morrow." 

^'  What  purpose  would  that  answer  ?  "  urged  Nicholas. 

*'  You  would  sleep  the  better,"  replied  Newman. 

"  I  should  sleep  the  worse," answered  Nicholas,  impatiently.  •* Sleep! 
Exhausted  as  I  am,  and  standing  in  no  common  need  of  rest,  I  cannot 
hope  to  close  my  eyes  all  nighty  unless  you  tell  me  everything." 

^*  And  if  I  should  tell  you  everything,"  said  Newman,  hesitating. 

"  Why,  then  you  may  rouse  my  indignation  or  woimd  my  pride," 
rejoiiled  Nicholas ;  "  but  you  will  not  br^k  my  rest;  for  if  the  scene 
were  acted  over  again,  I  could  take  no  other  part  than  I  have  iakeo; 
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sad  wBstever  cpfegneiwea  may  aeorue  to  m  jielf  fiom  H,  I  sbaB  ne^rar 
leg^  doing  as  I  have — never,  if  I  itaiTe  or  b«g  im  ooneqneiiee.  What 
kalittie  porcrfy  or  suSmmgy  to  iht  diagnhoe  oi  the  bami  and  Aiost 
ybomui  oowBr£ee !  I  tell  yov,  if  I  had  stood  byv  tamely  and  paaBirelj, 
I  dunld  have  hated  tnysdf,  and  minted  the  contempt  of  ev«ry  man  m 
«DifcRiee.     The  Uaek-heaited  aconndrel  r 

I  .  ,  With  this  ffentk  alhuion  to  tiie  ahsent  Mr.  Sqaeers^  Nichoias 
lepraaaed  his  naing  wrath,  and  relating  to  Newman  exactly  what  had 
'paned  at  Dothehojra  Hall,  entreated  him  to  speak  oat  without  farther 
puMBiMg.  ThttB  adjnied,  Mr.  Noggs  took  from  aa  old  trunk  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  appeared  to  have  been  scrawled,  ov^  in  great  haste ; .  and 
after  sundry  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  reluctance,  delivered  him- 
self in  the  following  terms. 

^  My  dear  yovnc;  man,  you  mustn't  give  way  to— this  sort  of  thing 

wOl  never  do,  you  know — as  to  getting  on  in  the  world,  if  you  take 

everybody's  part  that 's  ill-treated — Damn  it,  I  am  proud  to  hear  of  it; 

and  would  have  done  ifc  mysdif !  ** 

Newman  acoompaniad  th»  very  unusual  ovtbreak  with  a  violent  blow 

L       upon  the  table,  as  if^  in  tibw  heat  ef  the  moment^  he  had  mistaken  it  lor 

I  the  chest  or  ribs  of  Mr.  Wackfcvd  Sqneets ;  and  having,  by  this  open 
dedaration  of  his  feelii^   quite   pieckwied  himself    frcwn    offering 

'  Kicholas  any  cantious  .worldly  advioe  (which  had  been  his  lint 
intention),  Mr.  Noggs  went  straight  to  the  point.    • 

^  The  .day  before  yesterday,"  said  Newman,  ^*  your  nnde  received 
this  letter.  I  took  a  hasty  copy  of  it  while  he  was  out.  Shall  I 
read  it?" 

**  If  you  please^"  replied  Nichc^as.  Newman  Noggs  aocordiiigly  read 
asiftOowsr— 

**  DMshops  ffaH, 

<*  Thanday  Mtminf. 
**  SlBy 
'^  My  pa  requests  me  to  write  to  you.     Th6  dorters  considering  it 
doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  recuwer  the  use  (^  his  lege  whidi  pre- 
vesta  his  holding  a  pen. 

"•  We  are  in  a  state  of  mind  beyond  ever3rthing,  and  my  pa  is  one 
nadL  of  brooees  both  blue  and  green  likewise  two  iSwms  are  stcepled 
mhisChian  We  were  kimpelled  to  have  him  carried  down  into  the 
kitdien  where  he  now  lays. .  You  wOl  judge  from  this  that  he  has 
been  brought  very  low. 

^  When  yomr  nevew  that  yon  recommended  for  a  teacher  had  done 
ibis  to  my  pa  and  jumped  upon  his  body  with  his  feet  and  also  laag- 
wedge  whieh  I  wttl  not  pollewt  my  pen  with  describing,  he  aaeaulted 
my  ma  wHh  dreadful  violence,  dashed  her  to  the  earth,  and  drove  her 
bade  eomb  serveral  indies  into  her  head.  A  very  little  more  and  it  must 
bave  entered  her  dLull.  We  have  a  medical  certifiket  thai  if  it  had,  the 
tortershell  would  have  a&eted  the  bnun. 

^  Me  and  my  brother  were  &en  the  victims  of  his  feury  since 
vbidi  we  have  suflfered  very  mudi  which  leads  us  to  the  arrowiBg 
bdief  thai  we  have  received  some  injury  in  our  iuaides^  especially  as  no 
ttarks  of  viedsnoe  aie  visible  extornally.     i  aaa  seresming  out  loud  all 
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tke  tune  I  wifte  and  no  u  1117  brother  which  takee  off  my  attentkn 
rather,  and  I  hope  will  excuse  mistakes. . 

*'^  The  monster  havuig  satiated  his  thirst  for  blood  ran  away,  taking 
with  him  a  boy  of  desperate  oaracter  that  he  had  excited  to  rebellyon, 
and  a  garnet  ring  belonging  to  my  ma,  and  not  having  been  apprehended 
by  the  constables  is  supposed  to  haTe  been  took  up  by  some  sbige- 
coach.  My  pa  bees  that  if  he  comes- to  you  the  ring  may  be  returtied, 
and  that  you  will  let  the  thief  and  assassin  go,  as  if  we  prosecuted  him 
he  would  only  be  transported,  and  if  he  is  let  go  he  is  sure  to  be  hung 
before  long,  which  will  save  us  trouble,  and  be  much  more  satisfiu^ry. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  when  conrenient 

^^  I  remain 

^^  Yours  and  oefarer 
^^  Fanny  SciirmiBS. 

"  P.S.  I  pity  his  ignorance  and  despise  him." 

A  profound  silence  succeeded  to  the  reading  of  this  choice  episUe, 
during  which  Newman  Noggs,  as  he  folded  it  .up,  gaaed  with  a  kind  of 
grotesque  pity  at  the  boy  of  desperate  character  therein  refeired  to ; 
who,  haTing  no  more  distinct  perception  of  the  matter  in  hand,  than 
that  he  had  been  the  unfortunate  cause  of  heaping  trouble  and  fidaehood 
upon  Nicholas,  sat  mute  and  dispirited,  with  a  most  woe-begone  and 
heart-stricken  look.    . 

^'  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Nicholas,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  ^^  I  must 
go  out  at  once."  .  ... 

"  Go  out !"  cried  Newman. 

^^  Yes,"  said  Nichoks,  *^  to  Golden  Square.  Npbody  who  knows 
me  would  believe  this  story  of  the  ring ;  but  it  may  suit  the  purpose,  or 
gratify  the  hatred,  of  Mr..  Ralph  Nickleby  to  feign  to  attach  oredenoe 
to  it.  It  is  due — ^not  to  him,  but  to  myself — ^that  I  should  state  the 
truth ;  and  moreover,^  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  exchange  with  him, 
which  will  not  keep  dboL"    . 

'^  They  must,"  said  Newman. 

^'  They  must  not,  indeed,"  rejoined  Nicholas  firmly,  as  he  prepared 
to  leave  the  house. 

^^  Hear  me  speak,"  said  Newman,  planting  himself  before  his  impe- 
tuous young  friend.  ^^  He  is  not  there.  He  is  away  from  town.  He 
will  not  be  back,  for  three  days;  and  I  .know  that  letter  will  not  be 
answered  before  he  returns." 

'^  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  chafing  violently,  and  pacing 
the  narrow  room  with  rapid  strides. 

^'  Quite,"  rejoined  Newman.  "  He  had  hardly  read  it  wh^i  he  was 
called  away.     Its  contents  are.  known  to  nobody  but  himself  and  us." 

^'  Are  you  certain ?"  demanded  Nicholas,  precipitately;  ^^  not  even 
to  my  mother  or  sister?  .  If  I  thought  tliat  they — I  will  go  there— I 
must  see  them.     Which  is  the  way  f    Where  is  it?" 

'^  Now  be  advised  by  me,"  said  Newman,  speaking  for  the  moment, 
in  his  earnestness,  like  any  other  man — "  make  no  effort  to  see  even 
them,  till  he  comes,  home.  I  know  the  man.  Do  not  se^n  to  have 
been  tampering  with  anybody.    When  he  retmms,  go  straight  to  him, 
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and  speak  as  bc^iBy  as  yon  like.    €hie8Bmg  at  the  real  trutb,  he  knoiva 
it  aa  well  as  jou  or  I.     Trust  him  for  thai." 

*^  Toa  mean  well  to  me,  and  should  knew  him  better  than  I  can," 
RpHed  Nicholas,  after  some  further  thought.     "  WeU ;  let  it  be  so." 

Newman,  who  had  stood  tluring  the  foregoing  converaation  with  his 
baok  planted  against  thid  door  rntdy  to  oppose  any  egress  from  the 
apartment  by:  force,  if  necessary,  resumed  his  seat  with  much  satisfaction ; 
and  as  the  water  in  the  kettle  was  by  this  time  boiling,  made  a  glass- 
M  of  spirits  and  water  for  Nidiolas,  and  »  oAusked  mug-fuU  for  the 
joint  aooommodation  of  himself  and  Smike^  of  which  the  two  partook 
in  great  harmony,  while  Nicholas,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
remained  buried  in  melancholy  meditation. 

Meanwhile  the  company  below  stairs,  after  listening  attentively  and 
not  hearing  any  noise  which  would  justify  them  in  interfering  for  the 
giatification  of  their  curiosity,  returned  to  the  chaiiatber  of  the  Ken wigses, 
and  employed  themselYes  in  •  hasardiiu^  a  great  'variety  of  conjecturos 
idative  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Nogfls's  sudden  disappearance  and  detention. 

^  Lor,  III  tell  you  what ;"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  **  Suppose  it  should 
be  an  e^qxress  sent  up  to  say  that  his  property  has  all  come  back  again !" 

^  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs;  ^^it's  not  impossible.  Perhaps, -in 
that  case,  we'd  better  send  up  and  ask  if  he  won't  tike  a  little  more 
pnuch." 

"  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  in  a  loud  voice,  ^^  I'm  surprised  at 
ytra." 

^  What's  the  matter,  Sbr?"  asked  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  becoming  sub- 
misnon  to  the  collector  of  water  rates. 

"  Making  such  a  remark  as  that,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Idllyvick,  angrily. 
^  He  has  Iwd  punch  aheady,  has  he  not.  Sir  ?     I  consider  the  way  in 
which  that  punch  was  cut  off, '  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  highly, 
^respectful  to  this  company;  scandalous,  perfectly  scandalous.     It 
laay  be  the  custom  to  allow  such  thinss  in  this  house,  but  it's  not  the 
kind  of  behaviour  that  I've  been  used  to  see  displayed,  and  so  I  don't, 
nikid  tdliz^  you,  Kenwigs.     A  gentleman  has  a  glass  of  punch  before 
bim  to  which  he  is  just  about  to  set  his  lips,  when  another  gentleman 
comes  and  collars  that  glass  of  punch,  without  a  ^  with  your  leave,'  or 
'  by  your  leave,'  and  .carries  that  glass  of  punch  away.    This  may  be 
good  manners-^I  dare  say  it  is — but  I  don't  understand  it,  that's  all ;  and 
^a^s  more,  I  don't  care  if  I  never  do.'  It's  my  way  to  speak  my  mind, 
Kenwigs,  and  that  is  my  mind ;  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  it's  past  my 
ngolar  time  for  going  to  bed,  and  I  can  find  my  way  home  without . 
making  Hkter." 

Here  wtas  an  untoward  event.  The  collector  had  sat  swelling  and 
finning  in  offended  dignity  for  some  minutes,  and  had  now  fairly'  burst 
out  The  great  man — ^the  rich  relation — ^the  unmarried  uncle — ^who 
kad  it  hi.  his  power  to  make  Morleena  an  heiress,  and  the  very  baby  a 
kgatee — ^was  offended.  Gracious  Powers,  where  was  this  to  end  I 
^  lam  very  sonry.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwia^  humbly. 

^  Dtta'i  teU  me  you're  mnaj^f  retorted  Ibr.  Ii91}rvick,  with  mudi 
dvpneas.    ^  You  should  have  prevented  it^  then." 

The  oompaDy  were  quite. paralysed  by  this  domestic  crash.     The 
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Wok  parionr  6«t  with  kar  mouth  ^de  open,  stning  Tiemtly  «l  lk» 
collector  in  a  stupor  of  dismay,  and  the  other  guests  'wwre  acaroety  lass 
overpowered  bytlie  great  man's  irritation.  Mr.  Kenwigs  not  being 
skil&il  m  such  matters,  onlf  fimned  the  flame  m  attempting  to  eztin- 
guish  it.  ' 

«"  I  didn't  think  of  it,  I  am  dare,  Sir,"  eaid  that  gentleman.  «*  I 
dicfa't  sappose  that  each  a  lifttie  thing  as  a  giasi  of  ponch  would  hafe 
p«t  yovt  out  of  temper." 

^  Oat  of  temper !  What  the  deril  do  you  mean  by  tiiat  pieee  of 
impertinenoe,  Mr.  KenwigB  ?"  asid  the  collector.  ^  Morieena,  child- 
give  me  my  hat." 

^'  Oh,  you're  not  soing,  Mr.  lillyviek,  Sir,"  interposed  Mils  Petowker, 
with  her  rooet  bewitching  amiie. 

But  still  Mr.  LiUyrick,  Teearilees  of  the  eiren,  cried  obdmateiy, 
**'  Morioau^  my  hat!"  upon  uie  fourth  repetition  of  which  demand 
Mrs.  KenwigB  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  with  a  cry  that  might  haTO 
seAened  a  water-butt,  not  to  say  a  water  colleetor ;  while  the  four  httle 
mis  (priyately  ineftruoted  to  tliat  effect)  -clasped  their  uncle's  oOKLuioy 
shorts  in  their  arras,  and  praj^ed  him  in  imperfect  Endieh  to  remain. 

''  Why  should  I  atop  hen,  my^  dean  ?"  said  Mr.  Ldly^k ;  ^  Tm 
not  wanted  hem." 

^  Oh,  do  not  speak  so  cruelly,  uncle,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  ^*  mkm 
JQU  wish  to  kin  me." 

^^  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  some  people  were  to  say  I  did,"  replied  Mr. 
Lillyvick,  glancing  angnly  at  Kenwigs.     ^'  Out  of  temper !" 

^^  Oh  \  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  look  so  at  my  husband,"  cried  Mrs. 
Kenwige.     «« It's eo  dreadful  in  fiuniliee.     Oh!" 

^^  Mr.  lillyvick,"  said  Kenwigs,  ^*  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  yoor  nieoe, 
that  you  won't  object  to  be  reconciled." 

The  ooUectoi's  features  rehaed,  as  the  company  added  their  entreatiM 
to  those  of  his  nephew- in-law.  He  gave  up  his  hat  and  hdd  out  his 
hand. 

^  lliere,  Kenwiga,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick ;  *^  and  let  me  tell  yon  at  the 
same  time,  to  ahow  you  how  much  out  of  temper  I  vras,  thj^  if  I  had 
gone  away  without  another  word,  it  would  havd  made  no  difierenoe 
lespecting  that  pound  or  two  which  I  shall  leave  among  your  ohildien 
when  I  die." 

**  Morleena  Kenwigs,"  cried  her  mother,  in  a  toirent  of  afleetion. 
^^  Gk>  down  upon  your  knees  to  your  dear  nncle,  and  beg  him  to  love 
you  all  his  life  tkooogh,  for  he's  more  a  angel  than  a  man,  and  I've 
always  said  so." 

Miss  Morleena  approaching  to  do  homage  in  com]^ance  with  this 
injunction,  was  mmmarily  caught  up  and  kissed  by  Mr.  Iill3rnck,  and 
thereupon  Mrs.  Kaiwigs  darted  forward  and  kissed  the  colleetor,  and 
an  irrepressible  maimur  of  applause  broke  from  the  company  who  had 
vntnessed  his  magnanimity. 

Tlie  worthy  gentleman  then  became  once  more  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
society,  being  again  reinflltated  in  his  old  poet  of  lion,  tem  which  high 
station  the  temporary  distraction  of  their  thoughts  had  for  amomeot 
^Heposseesed  hun.    Quadruped  liooB  are  said  te  he  aavage  only  when 
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^kej  tie  bani^ ;  biped  lions  are '  nitelf  tadkj  longer  than  when  their 
appetite  for  distinction  ranains  nnappeased.  Mr.  Lillyrick  stood  higher 
than  ever,  for  he  had  shown  his  power,  hinted  at  his  property  and  t^ia^ 
mentaiy  intentions ;  gained  great  credit  lor  dJaintcarestednesa  and  virtue ; 
and  in  addition  to  all,  he  was  finally  acoommodated  with  a  mnch  larger 
tamUer  of  punch  than  that  which  Newman  Noj^  had  so  felonionaly 
nade  off  with. 

^'  I  say,  I  beg  everybody  a  pardon  for  intrading  again,"  said  Orowl, 
Ming  in  at  this*  happy  juncture ;  '^  but  what^a  queer  business  this  isi 
in't  it  ?  Noggs  has  lired  in  this  house  now  going  on  for  five  yearsi 
aod  nobody  has  ever  been  to  see  him  before  within  the  m^nory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant/' 

^  It's  »  strange  time  of  night  to  be  called  away,  £Br,  certainly,"  said 
the  ooUector ;  ^^  and  the  bdiaviour  of  Mr.  Noggs  himself  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  mysterious." 

^  Wdl,  so  it  is,"  rejinned  Ciowl;  ^^  and  111  t^  you  what's  more-^ 
1  think  these  two  genioBes,  whoever  they  ai«,  have  run  away  fr(»n 
aomewhere." 

^  What  makes  you  think  that.  Sir?"  demanded  the  colleot<Mr,  who 
iesned  by  a  tacit  understanding  to  have  been  chosen  and  elected  miouth- 
pieoe  to  the  company.  **  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
hsfe  run  away  from  anywhere  without  paying  the  rates  and  taxes 
doe,  I  hope?" 

Mr.  Crowl,  with  a  look  of  some  contempt,  was  about  to  enter 
a  general  jwotest  against  (he  payment  of  rates  or  taxes,  under  any 
circumstances,  when  he  was  checked  by  a  timely  whisper  from  Ke»^ 
wijp^  and  several  frt>wns  and  winks  from  Mrs.  K.,  which  providentially 
sapped  him. 

^  Why  the  £aoi  is,"  said  Growl,  who  had  been  listening  at  Newman's 
door,  with  all  his  might  and  main ;  ^^  the  &ct  is,  that  they  have  been 
taikhig  80  loud,  ihak  they  quite  disturbed  me  in  my  room,  and  so 
I  couldn't  help  catching  a  word  here,  and  a  word  there ;  and  all  I  heard 
certainly  seemed  to  refer  to  their  having  bolted  from  some  place  or 
sthflc  I  don't  wish  to  alarm  Mrs.  Kenwigs ;  but  I  hope  they  haven't 
cone  from  any  jail  or  hospital,  and  brought,  away  a  fever  or  soma 
vsnleasantneBs  of  that  sort,  which  miffht  be  catching  for  the  children." 

IfoTKenwigs  ^  w  overpowo^  hj  this  Opposition,  thai  it 
Beeded  all  the  tender  attentions  of  Miss  Petowker,  of  the  Theatre 
Beyal,  I>mry  Lane,  to  restore  her  to  anything  like  »  state  of  cahnness; 
not  to  mention  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  who  held  a  fot  smelling-' 
botUe  to  his  lady's  nosia,  until  it  became  matter  of  some  doubt  whether 
the  tears  which  coursed  down  her  feuse,  were  the  result  of  feelings 
or  tal  tolatUs, 

Tbo  ladies,  having  expressed  thdr  sympathy,  singly  and  sepa- 
ntely,  fell,  according  to  custom,  into  a  little  chorus  of  soothing  ex-n 
pnaiions,  among  which,  such  condolences  as  ^^  Poor  dear!" — '^ I  should. 
M  jnsi  Ihe  same,  if  I  waa  her" — ^*'  To  be  sure,  it 's  a  very  trying  thing"-^ 
sad  **  Nobody  but  »  mother  knows  what  a  mother's  feelmgs  is,"  were 
vneag  the  most  prominent  and  most  frequently  repeated.  In  short,  tho 
opmmof  the  company  was  so  clearly  manifested,  that  Mr.JBjenwigo 
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was  on  the  point  of  repairing  to  Mr.  Noggs's  room;  to  demand  aa 
explanation ;  and  had  indeed  Kwallowed  a  preparatory  glass  of  pnncli, 
with  great  inflexibility  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  when  the  attention  of 
all  present  ¥^as  diverted  by  a  new  and  terrible  surprise. 
'  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sadden  pouring  forth  of  a  rapid  snc- 
oession  of  the  shrillest  and  most  piercing  screams,  ficonk  an  upper  story; 
and  to  all  appearance  from  the  very  two-pair  back  in  which  the  intuit 
Kenwigs  was  at  that  moment  enshrined.  They  were  no  sooner 
audible,  than  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  opining  that  a  strange  cat  had  come  in, 
and  sucked  the  baby's  breath  while  the  girl  was  asleep,  made,  for  the 
door,  wringing  her  hands,  and  shrieking  dismally ;  to  the  great  con- 
sternation and  confusion  of  the  company. 

'  ^'  Mr.  Kenwigs,  see  what  it  is ;  make  haste !"  cried  the  sister,  laying 
Tiolent  hands  upon  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  holding  her  back  by  force. 
^'  Oh  don't  twist  about  so,  dear,  or  I  can  never  hold  you." 

^^  My  baby,  my  blessed,  blessed,  blessed,  blessed  baby,"  screamed 
Mrs.  Kenwigs,  making  every  blessed  louder  than  the  last.  '  ^^  My  own 
darling,  sweet,  innocent  Lillyvick — ^Oh  let  me  go  to  him.  liOt 
me  go-o-o-o." 

•  Pending  the  utteranoe  of  these  frantic  cries,  and  the  wails  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  four  little  giris,  Mr.  Kenwigs'  rushed  up  stairs  to  the 
room  whenoe  the  sounds  proceeded,  ait  the  door  of  which  he  enoountered 
Nicholas,  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  who  darted  out  with  such  violence, 
that  thfe  anxious  father  was  thrown  down  six  stairs,  and  alighted  on 
^e  nearest  landing-place,  before  he  had  found  time  to  open  his  mouth 
to  uik  what- was  the  matter. 

*'  Don't  be  alarmed,"  cried  Nicholas,  running  down ;  ^  here  it  is ;  it'i 
all  out,  it 's  all  over ;  pray  compose  yourselves ;  there's  no  harm  done;" 
and  with  these,  and  a  thousand  other  assurances,  be  delivered  the  baby 
(whom,  in  his  hurry,  he  had  carried  upside  down),  to  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
and  ran  back  to  assist  Mr.  Kenwigs,  who  was  rubbing  his  'head  very 
hard,  and  looking  much  bewildered  by  his  tumble.  ^ 
'  'Reassured  by  this  cheering  intelligence,  the*  company  in  some 
degree  recovered  from  their  fears,  which  had  been  productive  of  .some 
most  singular  instances  of  a  total  want  of  presence  of  mind  ;  thns  the 
bachelor  friend  had  for  a  long  time  supported  in  his  arms  Mrs.  Ken- 
wigis's  sister,  instead  of  Mrs.  ICenwigs ;  and  the  woitiiy  Mr.  Lill3rviek 
had  been  actually  seen,  in  the  perturbation  of  his  spirits,  to  kiss  Miss 
Petowker  several  times,  behind  the  room  door,  as  calmly  as  if  nothing 
distressing  were  going  forward. 

^'  It  is  a  mere  nothing,"  said  Nicholas,  returning  to  Mrs.  Kenwigs; 
*^  the  little  girl,  who  was  watching  the  child,  being  tired  I  suppose,  fell 
asleep,  and  set  her  hair  on  fire." 

'  "  Oh  you  malicious  little  wretch !"  cried  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  impressively 
shaking  her  fore-finger  at  the  small  unfortunate,  who  might  be  thirteen 
^ears  old, -and  was  looking  on  with  a  singed  head  and  a  frightened  &ce. 
.  >^  I  heard  her  cries,"  continued  Nicholas,  ^^  and  ran  down  in  time  to 
wreveiit  •  her  settmg  fire  to  any  thing  else.  You  may  depend  upoiv 
it  that  the  child  is  not  hurt ;  for  I  took  it  off  the  bed  myself,  and 
brought  it  here  to  convince  yon." 
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'  Tbaa  bnef  explanation  over,  the  infant,  who,  as  he  was  christetted 
aftff  the  collector,  lejoioed  in  the  names  of  LillTTick  Kenwigs,  was 
paitiaDy  saffixaited  under  the  caresses  of  the  audience,  and  sqneined  to 
kis  mother's  hosom,  until  he  roared  again.  The  attention  of  the 
tompkaj  was  then  dbected,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  little  giri  who 
Ittd  had  the  audacity  to  hum  her-  hair  off,  and  who,  after  receiving 
soBchy  small  slaps  and  pushes  from  the  more  energetic  of  the  ladies,  was 
iBemfnlly  sent  home ;  the  ninepence,  with  which  she  was  to  have  heen 
rewarded,  biing  escheated  to  the  Kenwigs  family. 

*^  And  whatever  we  are  to  say  to  you,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
addressing  young  lillyvick's  deliverer,  ^^  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

**  You  need  say  tfothing  at  all,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  I  have  done 
nothing  to  fovnd  any  very  strong  claim  upon  your  eloquence,  I  am 
8BPe." 

^  He  mifi[ht  have  heen  humt  to  death,  if  it  hadn't  heen  for  you,  Sir,** 
nopered  Mies  Petowker. 

^  Not  very  likely,  I  think,"  replied  Nicholas ;  ^^  for  there  was 
sbundanoe  of  assistance  here,  which  must  have  reached  him  hefore  he 
bad  heen  in  any  danger." 

^^'You  will  let  us- drink  your  health,  anyvays,  Sr?"  said  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  motioning  towards  the  tahle. 

'  ^  — >  In  my  a3>seno6,  by  all  means,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 
*^  I  have  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey,'  and  should  be  most  indifferent 
fxmptmy — a  far  greater  check  upon  your  merriment,  than  a  promoter 
of  it,  even  if  I  kept  awake,  which  I  think  very  doubtful.  If  you  wiU 
aBow  me.  111  return  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Noggs,  who  went  up  stairs 
again,  when  he  found  nothing  serious  had  occurred.     €bod  night." 

Excusing  himself  in  these  terms  from  joining  .in  the  frativities, 
Nicholas  tM>k  a  most  winning  farewell  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs  and  the  other 
ladies,  and  retired,  after  makmg  a  very  extraordinary  impression  upon 
^  company.' 

^  What  a  delightful  yoimg  man ! "  cried  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

^  Uncommon  gentlemanly,  really,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  ^  Don't  yom 
aiak  so,  Mr.  LiUyvick  ?  " 

'  *^  Yes,"  said  the  collector,  with  a  dubious  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
"  He  if  gentlemanly,  very  g^lemanly-«— in  appearance."    ■ 

*^  I  hope  yon  don't  see  an3rthing  against  him,  uncle  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 

iUSBWlgg.  * 

^  No,  my  dear,"  replied  the  collector,  ^'  no.  I  trust  he  may  not  turn 
^ — well — no  matter— <>my  love  to  yoii,  my  dear,  and  long  life  to  the 

"'  Your  namesa]cej".said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  with  a  sweet  smile. 
^^  And  I  hope  a  worthy  namesake,"  observed  Mr.  Kenwiffs,  willing 
itiate  the  collector,  f^  I  hope  a  baby  as  will  never  disgrace  his' 
er,  and  ass  m«y  be  considered  in  arter  years  of  a  piece  with  the 
icks  whose  name  he  bears.  I  do  say— 4uid  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  is  of 
tbe  sune  sentiment,  and  feels  it  as  strong  as  I  do — that  I  consider  htt 
httg  called  LiSyvick  one  of  the  greatest  bleasingB  and  Aonours  of  my 


Tke  greatest  blessing,  Kenwigs,"  muxmured  hie  lady. 
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^^  7^  greatest  blBBsing,"  aaid  Mr.  Keawigs,  correctiiig  liimffAlf  «« A 
bleasing  taat  I  hope  one  of  these  days  I  msj  be  able  to  deeerve.** 

This  was  a  politic  stroke  of  the  KeawigaeB,  bocanae  it  made  Mr. 
LQljTick  the  great  head  and  fountain  of  the  baby's  importance.  The 
good  gentleman  felt  the  delicacy  and  dexterity  of  the  toiidi,  and  at  onoe 
proposed  the  health  of  the  gentleman,  name  unknown,  who  had  signalised 
himself  that  night  by  his  coolness  and  alacrity. 

^^  Who,  I  don't  mind  saying,"  obaerred  Mr.  LiUyyidc,  as  a  gnat 
concession,  "  is  a  good-looking  younff  man  enough,  with  mnnnera  that 
I  hope  his  character  may  be  equal  to. ' 

He  has  a  very  nice  &ce  and  style,  really,"  said  Mrs.  Kenw^s. 
He  certainly  has,"  added  Miss  Petowker.     ^  There's  *8om6tl^ng  in 
his  appearance  quite---dear,  dear,  what's  that  word  again  V 

"  What  word  ?"  inquired  Mr.  LiUyyick. 

^  Why — dear  me,  how  stupid  I  am,"  replied  Miss  Petowker,  hesi- 
tating. ^^  What  do  you  call  it  when  Lords  break  off  docfr^knockets  and 
beat  policemen,  and  play  at  coaches  with  other  people's  money,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  ?" 

^^  Aristocratic  ?"  suggested  the  collector. 

^  Ah  i  aristocratic,  replied  Miss  Petowker ;  ^  something  Tcry 
aristocratic  about  him,  isn't  there  ?" 

The  gentlemen  held  their  peace  and  smiled  at  each  other,  as  who 
abonld.say,  ^  Well !  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes ;"  but  the  ladies 
resolved  unanimously  that  Nicholas  had  an  aristocratic  air,  and  nobody 
earing  to  dispute  the  position,  it  was  established  triumphantly. 

The  pundk  being  by  this  time  drunk  out  and  the  little  Kenwkset 
(who  had  for  some  time  previously  held  their  little  eyes  open  with  their 
little  fore-fingers)  becoming  fractious,  and  requesting  rather  wgently  to 
be  put  to  bed,  the  collector  made  a  move  by  pulling  out  his  watch,  and 
aequainting  the  company  that  it  was  nigh  two  o'clock;  whereat  some  of 
the  guests  were  surprised  and  others  shocked,  and  hats  and  bonnets 
being  groped  for  under  the  tables,  and  in  course  of  time  found,  their 
ownars  went  away,  after  a  vast  deal  of  shaking  of  hands,  and  many 
remarks  how  the^  had  never  spent  such  a  delightful  evoiing,  and  how 
they  marvelled  to  find  it  so  late,  expecting  to  have  heard  that  it  was 
half-past  ten  at  the  very  latest,  and  how  they  wished  that  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Kenwigs  had  a  wedding-day  once  a  week,  and  how  they  wondered  by 
what  hidden  agency  Mrs.  Kenwigs  could  possibly  have  managed  so 
well ;  and  a  great  d&l  more  of  the  same  kind.  To  all  of  which  flattering 
expressions  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Euenwigs  replied,  by  thanking  every  lady  aad 
gentleman,  seriatim^  for  the  favour  of  their  company,  and  hoping  they 
might  have  enjoyed  themselves  only  half  a6  well  aa  they  said  they  had. 

As  to  Nicholas,  quite  unconscious  of  the  impression  he  had  produced, 
he  had  long  since  fallen  asleep,  leaving  Mr.  Newman  Noggs  and  Smike 
to  empty  the  spirit  bottle  between  them ;  and  this  office  they  perfinmcd 
with  such  extreme  good  will,  that  Newman  was  equaUy  at  a  kas  to 
determine  whether  he  himsdf  was  quite  sober,  and  whether  he  had  ent 
Stan  any  gentleman  so  heavily,  drowsily,  and  conqpktely  intaxiMted  ai 
his  new  acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
neaoiiAs  aEEKs  to  smplot  himseIiF  iif  ▲  kbw  oapacitt.  Am 

woo   UI9SUCCESSFUL,    ACCBFTB    A!V    BMaAOEBUENT    AS    TUTOR    TK    A 
PBITATE   FAMILY. 


Thb  first  caie  of  Nicholas  next  momuig  was,  to  look  after  some 
iawliich,  vakiU.  better  times  dawned  upon  him,  he  could  contnTo  to, 
exiat)  without  tiaenching  upon  the  hospitality  of  Newman  Noggs^  who 
weuIdhaTo  slept  up(»iuie  staiis  with  pleasure^  so  that  his  young  friend 
iras  aeeommodbiied. 

The  vacant  i^paitment  to  which  the  bill  in  the  parlour  window  bon 
Rfamoe,  appeared  on  inquiry  to  be  a  small  back  room  on  the  second 
floor,  reclaimed  from  the  leads,  and  overlooking  a  soot-bespecklsd 
pvHpect  of  tiks  and  chimney-pots^  For  the  letting  of  this  portion  of 
the  boose  from  week  to  week,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  parlour  lodger  ' 
v»  empoweifed  to  treaty  he  being  deputed  by  the  hmdlord  to  dispose  of 
the  loMDs  as  they  became  vacant,  and  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  that  tha 
yprs  didn't  r|m  away.  As  a  means  of  securing  the  punctual  diachaigo 
of  which  last  service  he  was  permitted  to  live  rent-free,  lest  he  should 
at  say  time  be  tempted  to  run  away  himself. 

Of  this  chamber  .Nicholas  became  the  tenant ;  and  having  hired  a  few. 
oonsDoton  aiiicles  of  furniture  from  a  neighbouring  broker,  and  paid  the 
iiiat  week's  hire  in  advance,  out  of  a  small  fund  raised  by  the  convergioa 
of  some  spare  clothes  into  ready  money,  he  sat  himself  down  to  ruminate 
upon  bid  prospects,  which,  like  that  outside  his  window,  were  sufficiently 
coofined  and  dingy.  As  they  by  no  means  improved  on  better  acquaiat- 
ance,  and  as  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  he  resolved  to  banish  thsm 
from  his  thoughts  by  dmt  of  hard  walking.  So,  taking  up  his  hat,  and 
lavbg  poor  Bmike  to  'arrange  and  re-arrange  the  room  with  as  muck 
dfiii^  as  if  it  had  been  the  costliest  palace,  he  betook  himself  to  tho 
stneia^  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  which  thronged  them. 

Althos^  a  man  may  lose  a  sense  of  his  own  importanoe  when  he  is 
a  mere  unit  among  a  busy  throng,  all  utterly  regardless  of  him,  it  by  ao 
hksbs  follows  thiU  he  can  dispiMKBess  himself  with  equal  facility,  of  a 
very  strong  sense  of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  his  cares.  The 
mkapi^  rtate  of  his  own  affiura  was  the  one  idea  which  occupied  the 
bnm  of  Nicholas,  walk  as  fast  as  he  would ;  and  when  he  tried  to  dis^. 
lodge  it  by  ^teculating  on  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  people  who 
sQirounded  him,  he  caught  himself  in  a  few  seconds  contrasting  their 
eoodition  with  hia  own,  and  gliding  almost  imperceptibly  back  into  his 
old  trail  of  thought  again* 

Ooci^iad  in  these  reflections,  as  he  was  making  his  way  along  one  of 
the  g^t. public  thoroughfareB  of  London,  he  chanced  to  raise  his  eyes, 
to  a  Uae  board,  whereon  was  inscribed  in  characters  of  gold,  ^^  Genml] 
AgeBcy  Office ;  for  places  and  situations  of  all  kinds  inquire  within."^ 
It  wu  a  shop-front,  £tted  up  with  a  gausu  blind  and  an  inner  door  ;  and 
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in  the  window  hnng  a  long  and  tempting  anraj  of  written  placards,  an- 
nonncing  yacant  pkoes  of  every  grade,  &om  a  secretar/s  to  a  footbo/e. 

Nicholas  halted  instinctively  before  this  temple  of  promise,  and  ran 
his  eye  over  the  capital-text  openings  in  life  which  were  so  profusely 
displayed.  When  he  had  completea  his  survey  he  walked  on  a  litt£» 
way,  and  then  back,  and  then  on  again ;  at  length,  after  pausing  iire* 
splntely  several  times  before  the  door  of  the  General  Agency  Office,  he 
made  up  his  mind  and  stepped  in. 

He  found  himself  in  a  little  floor^lothed  room,  with  a  high  desk 
railed  off  in  one  comer,  behind  which  sat  a  lean  youth  with  cunning 
eyes  and  a  protruding  chin,  whose  performances  in  capital-text  darkened 
the  window.  '  He  had  a  thick  ledger  lying  open  before  him,  and  with 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  inserted  between  the  leaves,  and  his  ejes 
fixed  on  a  very  &t  old  lady  in  a  mob-cap — evidently  the  proprietress  of 
the  establishment — ^who  was  airing  herself  at  the  firo,  seemed  to  be  only 
waiting  her  directions  to  refer  to  some  entries  contained  within  its  rusty 
clasps. 

-  As  there  was  a  board  outside,  which  acquainted  the  public  that 
servants-of-all-work  were  perpetually  in  waiting  to  be  hired  from  ten 
till  four,  Nicholas  knew  at  once  that  some  half-doEen  strong  young 
women,  each  with  pattens  and  an  umbrella,  who  were  sittmg  upon  a 
fiurm  in  one  comer,  were  in  attendance  for  that  purpose,  especially  as  the 
poor  things  looked  anxious  and  weary.  He  was  not  quite  so  certain  of  the 
callings  and  stations  of  two  smart  young  ladies  who  were  in  conversation 
with  the  fat  lady  before  the  fire,  until — ^having  sat  himself  down  in  a 
comer,  and  remarked  that  he  would  wait  until  the  other  customers  had 
been  served — ^the  fiit  lady  resumed  the  dialogue  which  his  entrance  had 
interrupted. 

*^  Cook,  Tom,"  said  the  fat  lady,  still  auring  herself  as  aforesaid. 

**  Cook,"  said  Tom,  turning  over  some  leaves  of  the  ledger.     **  WelL" 

-'*  Read  out  an  easy  place  or  two,"  said  the  fat  lady. 

'*  Pick  out  very  light  ones,  if  you  please,  young  roan,"  interposed  a 
genteel  female  in  shepherd's-plaid  boots,  who  appetu^  to  be  the  client 

**  *  Mrs.  Marker,' "  said  Tom,  reading,  ^*  ^  Russell  Place,  Russell 
Square ;  ofiers  eighteen  guineas,  tea  and  sugar  found.  Two  in  family, 
and  see  very  little  company.  Five  servants  kept.  No  man.  No 
followers.' " 

<'  Gh  Lor !"  tittered  the  client.  «<  That  won't  do.  Read  anotiier, 
young  man,  will  you?" 

"  '  Mrs.  Wrymug,' "  said  Tom.  "  *  Pleasant  Place,  Finsbury.  Wages, 
twelve  guineas.     No  tea,  no  su^ar.     Serious  family — '  " 
'   *^  Ah !  you  needn't  mmd  reading  that,"  inteirupted  the  client. 

•*  *  Three  serious  footmen,' "  said  Tom,  impressively. 
^  *^  Three,  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  the  client,  in  an  altered  tone. 

^  Three  serious  footmen,"  replied  Tom.  ^^ '  Cook,  housemaid,  and 
nursemaid  ;  each  female  servant  required  to  join  the  Little  Bethel  Con- 
gregation three'  times  every  Sunday — ^with  a  serious  footman.  If  the' 
cook  is  more  serious  than  the  footman,  she  wiU  be  expected  to  ianxrove 
the  footman  ;  if  the  footman  is  more  serious  than  the  ooOk,  he  will  be 
expected  to  improve  the  cook.'  " 
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'TD  tike  the  addren  of  that  place,"  said  the  client;  '<  I  don't  know 

bat  what  it  mightn  t  rait  me  pretty  well.** 

^  Here's  another,"  rcmairked  Tom,  turning  over  the  leaves ;  ^^  *  Famil^r 
of  Hr.  Oallanhile,  M.P.  Fifteen  guineas,  tea  and  ragar,  and  serYanta 
dowed  to  asjid  male  cousins,  if  godly.  Note.  Gold  dinner  in  the  kitchen 
on  the  Sahbath,  Mr.  Gollaiibile  being  devoted  to  the  Observance  quesr 
tioo.  No  victuals  whatever  cook^ '  on  the  Lord's  Day,  with  the 
exception  of  dinner  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallanbile,  which,  being  a  work 
of  piety  and  necessity,  is  exempted.  Mr.  Gallanbile  dines  late  on -the 
day  of  rest^  in  order  to  prevent  the  sinfulness  of  the  cook's  dressing 
toelL'/ 

"  I  don't  think  that  11  answar  as  well  as  the  other,"  said  the  client; 
after  a  little  whispering  with  her  friend.  '^  111  take  the  other  direction, 
if  you  please,  young  man.   1  can  but  come  back  again,  if  it  don't  do." , 

Tom  made  out  t£ie  address,  as  requested,  and  the  genteel  client,  having 
ntisfied  the  &t  lady  with  a  small  fee  meanwhile,  went. away,  accompa- 
ned  by  her  friend. 

As  Nicholas  opened  his  mouth,  to  request  the  young  man  to  torn  tto 
letter  S,  and  let  him  know  what  secretaryships  remained  undisposed  6f^ 
thoe  came  into  the  office  an  applicant,  in  whose  favour  he  immediately 
letired,  and  whose  appearance  both  surprised  and  interested  him. 

This  was  a  young  lady  who  could  be  scarcely  eighteen,  of  very  slight 
and  delicate  £gure,  out  exquisitely  shaped,  who,  walking  timidly  up  to 
tlie  desk,  made  an  inquiry,  in  a  voy  low  tone  of  voice,  relative  to  soma 
sitaation  as  governess,  or  companion  to  a  lady.  She  raised  her  veil  for 
aa  instant,  while  she  preferred  the  inquiry,  and  disclosed  a  conntenance 
of  most  uncommon  beauty,  although  shaded  by  a  cloud  of  sadness,  which 
in  one  so  young  was  doubly  remarkable.  Having  received  a  card  of 
reference  to  some  person  on  the  books,  she  made  the  usual  acknow- 
fedgment,  and  glided  away. 

She  was  neafly,  but  very  quietly  attired ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  th^ 
it  seemed  as  though  her  dress,  if  it  had  been  worn  by  one  who  imparted 
fewer  graces  o(  her  own  to  it,  might  have  looked  poor  and  shabby. 
Her  afiendant — ^for  she  had  one— was  a  red-faced,  round-eyed,  slovenly 
gbl,  who,,  from  a  certain  roughness  .about  the.  bare  arms  that  peeped 
from  under  her  draggled  shawl,  and  the  half-washed-out  traces  of  smut 
and  blacklead  whicirtattoed  her  countenance,  was  clearly  of  a  kin  with 
the  servants-of-all-work  on  the  form,  between  whom  and  herself  there 
bad  passed  various  grins  and  glances,  indicative  of  the  freemasonry  of 
the  craft. 

This  girl  followed  her  mistress ;  and  before  Nicholas  had  recovered 
from  the  first  effects  of  his  surprise  and  admiration,  the  young  lady  waa 
gone.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  such  complete  and  utter  improbability  as 
some  sober  people  may  think,  that  he  would  have  followed  them  out^ 
had  he  not.  be^  restrained  by  what,  phased  between  the  fat  lady  and 
her  book-keeper. 
'^  When  is  she  coming  again,  Tom  ?  "  asked  the  fat  lady. 
^  To-morrow  morning,"  replied  Tom,  mending  his  pen. 
^  Where  have  you  sent  her  to  ?  "  asked  the  &t  lady. 
«  Mia.  ChirkV  replied  Tom. 
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**  8WII  have  a  luee  life  ef  H^  if  elw  geeailiere,''  dmefwd  ibe  fat  ladj, 
taking  a  pinch  of  enufif  from  a  tin  boor. 

Tom  made  no  other  reply  than  ihmsiing  his  tongue  into  his  cheek, 
ud  pointing  the  feather  of  his  pen  towards  Nicholas — reminderewhi^ 
i^eited  from  the  fat  lady  an  inquiry  of  **■  Now,  6ir,  what  can  we  do 
■ftr  yon  ?  ** 

Nicholas  hriefly  replied,  that  he  wanted  to  know  whether  there^  was 
any  such  post  as  secretary  or  amanaensis  to  a  gentleman  to  be  had. 

^  Any  sQch !"  rej<Hned  the  mistress ;  ^  a  doaen  soch.  Ani  theie^ 
Tomt" 

^^  /should  think  so,"  answered  that  young  gentleman ;  and  as  he  sni^ 
it^  he  winked  towards  Nicholas,  with  a  degree  of  familiarity  ^ieh  he 
BO  doubt  intended  for  a  rather  flattering  eomplateent^  but  witt  which 
Nicholas  was  most  ungratefully  disgnsled. 

Upon  reference  to  the  book,  it  appeared  that  the  dozen  secretaryships 
had  dwindled  down  to  one.  Mr.  Gregslmry,  the  great  member  ei  par- 
liament, of  Manch^ter  Buildings,  Westminster,  wanted  a  youi^  naa, 
to  •  keep  his  papers  and  correspondence  in  order ;  and  NiclMdas  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  young  man  that  Mr.  Gregsbnry  wanted. 
.  *^  i  don't  know  what  the  terms  are,  as  he  said  he*d  settle  'then 
himself  with  the  party,"  observed  the  fat  lady ;  ^  hut  they  must  be 
•pretty  good  ones,  because  he 's  a  membar  of  partiament." 
^  Inexperienced  as  he  was,  Nidboka  did  not  fed  quite  assured  e€  the 
force  of  this  reasoning,  or  the  justkse  of  this  conclusion ;  but  witiiout 
troubling  himself  to  question  it,  he  took  down  the  address,  and  resolfed 
to  wait  upon  Mr.  Qregshury  without  delay. 

*^  I  don't  know  what  the  number  is^*  said  Tom ;  ^  but  Manchesta 
•Buildings  isn't  a  large  place ;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it 
"won't  iSke  yon  very  lon^  to  knock  at  aB  the  doors  on  both  sidee  of  the 
way  'till  you  find  him  out.  I  say,  what  a  good-looking  gal  tint  was^ 
wasn't  she?" 

^  What  girl,  Sir,*  demanded  Nicholas,  sternly. 

*^  Oh  yes.  I  know — what  gal,  eh  ?  '*  whispmd  Tom,  shuttinr  one 
eye^  and  cocking  his  chin  in  the  air.  ^  You  didn't  see  her,  yon  di&V- 
I  say,  don't  you  wish  you  was  me,  when  she  comes  ta-moirsw 
morning?'* 

Nicholas  looked  at  the  ugly  dierk,  ae  if  he  had  a  mind  to  reward  his 
adnnration  of  the  young  lady  by  beating  the  ledger  about  his  ears^  hot 
he  refrained,  and  strode  haughtily  out  of  the  office ;  setting  at  defiance, 
in  his  indignation,  those  ancient  laws  of  chivalry,  which  not  only  made 
it  proper  and  lawful  for  all  good  knights  to  hear  the  praise  of  thekdies 
to  whom  they  were  deroted,  but  rendered  it  incmnbent  upon  (hem 
to  roam  about  the  world,  and  knock  at  head  aD  such  matter  of-feot  and 
unpoetieal  characters,  as  dedined  to  exalt,  above  all  the  earth,  dannds 
whom  they  had  never  chanced  to  look  upon  or  hear  of— 4kB  if  that  wen 
any  excuse. 

Tliinking  no  longer  of  hie  own  misfertnnes,  but  wondering  what 
could  be  those  of  the  beautiful  girl  he  had  seen,  Nicholas,  with  many 
wrong  turns,  and  many  inquiries,  and  almost  as  many  misdirectiODB, 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  place  whither  he  had  been  directed. 
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T^diiii  ilw  pucmcta  of  the  uneient  city  of  WettminBier,  and  wiUim 
half  a  quarts  of  a  mile  of  its  anoieiit  sanctuary,  is  a  nairow  and  dhrij 
npoo,  the  sanetoary  of  the  smaller  members  of  Parliament  in  modem 
daja.  It  is  all  comprised  in  one  street  of  gloomy  lodging-honses,  from 
-whose  windows  in  vacation  time  there  firown  long  melancholy  rows  of 
IhIIb,  idiidt  say  as  plainly  as  did  the  countenances  of  their  oocapterB» 
mged  on  miniaterial  and  opposition  benches  in  the  session  which 
sfannbers  with  its  fathers,  "  To  Let" — ^"  To  Let."  In  busier  periods  of 
the  year  these  bills  disappear,  and  the  honses  swarm  with  legislators, 
lliere  are  legislators  in  the  parlours,  in  the  first  floor,  in  the  second,  in 
the  third,  in  the  garrets ;  the  small  apartments  reek  with  the  breath  of 
dqpntaiiofis  and  delegates.  In  damp  weather  the  place  is  rendered  ekwe 
by  the  steams  of  moist  acts  of  parliament  and  frowzy  petitions;  general 
postmen  grow  fiunt  as  they  enter  its  infected  limits,  and  shabby  figures 
m  .quest  of  fieanks,  flit  restlessly  to  and  fro  like  the  troubled  ghosts  of 
Complete  Letter-writers  departed.  This  is  Manchester  Buildings;  and 
hoe,  at  aU  hours  of  the  night,  may  be  heard  the  rattling  of  latch-keys 
ia  their  respectire  keyholes,  with  now  and  then — ^when  a  gnst  of  wind 
sweeping  across  the  water  which  washes  the  Buildings'  feet,  impels  the 
aoond  towards  its  entrance — ^the  weak,  shrill  voice  of  some  young 
member  practising  the  morrow's  speech.  All  the  live-long  day  there  is  a 
|nnding  of  organs  and  clashing  and  clanging  of  little  boxes  of  music,  for 
Jfanchester  Buildings  is  an  eel-pot,  which  has  no  outlet  but  its  awkward 
flioatli — a  case-bottle  which  has  no  thoroughfare,  and  a  short  and  nairow 
neck — and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  typical  of  the  fate  of  some  few 
amow  its  more  adventurous  residents,  who,  after  wriggling  themselvea 
into  Parliament  by  violent  efibrts  and  contortions,  find  that  it  too  is  no 
tiioroughfare  for  them ;  that,  like  Manchester  Buildings,  it  leads  to 
nothing  beyond  itself;  and  that  they  are  fiun  at  last  to  back  out,  no 
wiser,  no  rftdher,  not  one  whit  more  fionous,  than  they  went  in. 

Into  Manchester  Buildings  Nicholas  turned,  with  the  address  of  the 
great  Mr.  Gregsbury  in  his  hand ;  and  as  there  was  a  stream  of  people 
pooring  into  a  shabby  house  not  far  from  thei  entrance,  he  waited  until 
they  had  made  their  way  in,. and. then  making  up  to  the  servant,  ven- 
tured to  inquire  if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Gregsbury  lived. 

The  servant  was  a  very  pale,  shabby  boy,  who  looked  as  if  he  had 
dept  under  ground  finnn  h»  infancy,  as  very  likely  he  had.  **  Mr. 
Cfan^bury  ?  said  he;  ^^  Mr.  Gr^bury  lodges  here«  It's  all  right. 
Coins  in.* 

Nicholas  thought  he  might  as  well  get  in  while  he  could,  so  in  he 
'Walked ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  the  boy  shut  the  door  and 
nadeoff. 

This  was  odd  enough,  but  what  was-  more  embarrasnng  was,  that 
an  along  the  narrow  passage,  and  all  akmg  the  nairow  stairs,  blocking 
op  the  window,  and  making  the  dark  entry  darker  still,  was  a  confusM 
crowd  of  persons  with  great  importance  dq)icted  in  their  looks ;  who 
iroe,  to  flJl  appearance,  waiting  in  siloit  expectation  oi  some  coming 
mnt;  firom  time  to  time  one  man  would  whisper  his  neighbour,  or  a 
fittle  group  would  whkper  together,  and  then  the  whisperers  would  nod 
&KQiy  to  caeh  other,  or  give  their  keads.a  iralentleps  shake,  as  if  they 
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wetb  bent  npon  doiiig  somethiag  Tery  desperate,  and  wen  determined 
not  to  be  put  off,  whateyer  happened. 

As  a  few  minutes  elapsed  without  anything  oocurring  to  explain  this 
phenomenon,  and  as  he  felt  his  own  poention  a  peculiarly  nncomfoztable 
one,  Nicholas  was  on  the  point  of  seeking  some  information  from  the 
man  next  him,  when  a  sudden  more  was  Tisible  on  the  stairs,  and  a 
▼oioe  was  heard  to  cry,  ^^  Now,  gentlemen,  have  the  goodness  to 
walk  up." 

So  far  from  walking  up,  the  gentlemen  on  the  stairs  began  to  walk 
down  with  great  alacrity,  and  to  entreat,  with  extraordinary  pofiteness, 
that  the  gentlemen  nearest  the  street  would  go  first;  the  gentlemen 
nearest  the  street  retorted,  with  equal  courtesy,  that  they  couldn't  think 
of  such  a  thing  on  any  account ;  but  they  did  it  without  thinking  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  other  gentlemen  pressing  some  half-doeen  (among  whom 
was  Nicholas)  forward,  and  closing  up  behind,  pushed  them,  not  merdy 
up  the  stairs,  but  into  the  very  sittiuff-room  of  Mr.  Oregsbury,  whidi 
they  were  thus  compelled  to  enter  with  most  unseemly  precipitation, 
and  without  the  means  of  retreat ;  the  press  behind  them  more  than 
filling  the  apartment. 

^^  Uentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  *^  you  are  welcome.  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  you." 

For  a  gentleman  who  was  rejoiced  to  see  a  body  of  visitors,  Mr. 
Oregsbury  looked  as  uncomfortable  as  might  be ;  but  perhaps  this  was 
occasioned  by  senatorial  gravity,  and  a  statesmanlike  habit  of  keeping 
his  feelings  under  control.  He  was  a  tough,  burly,  thick-headed 
gentleman,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  pompous  manner,  a  tolerable  comttiand 
of  sentences  with  no  meaning  in  them,  and  in  short  every  requisite  for 
»  very  good  member  indeed. 

^^  Now,  gentlemen,'*  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  tossing  a  mat  bundle  of 
papers  into  a  wicker  basket  at  his  feet,  and  throwing. himself  back  in 
his  chair  with  his  arms  over  the  elbows,  ^^  you  are  dissatisfied  with  my 
conduct,  I  see  by  the  new8ps4>ers." 

^  Yes,  Mr.  Qr^bury,  we  are,"  said  a  plump  old  gentleman  in  s 
violent  heat,  bursting  out  of  the  throng,  and  planting  himself  in  the 
fitmt. 

^^  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  looking  towards 
the  speaker,  ^^  or  is  that  my  old  friend  Pugstyles?" 

^^  I  am  that  iqan,  and  no  other.  Sir,"  replied  the  plump  old  gentleman. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  worthy  friend,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury. 
**  Pugstyles,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  here." 

"  1  am  very  sorry  to  be  here.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pugstyles ;  **  but  your 
conduct,  Mr.  Gregsbury,  has  rendered  this  deputation  frx)m  your  consti- 
tuents imperatively  necessary." 

*^  My  conduct,  Pugstyles,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  looking  round  upon 
the  deputation  with  gracious  magnanimity — ^^  My  conduct  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  regulated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  true  and  real 
interests  of  this  great  and  happy  country.  W  hether  I  look  at  home  or 
abroad,  whether  I  behold  the  peaceful  industrious  communities  of  our 
island  home,  her  rivers  covered  with  steam-boats,  her  roads  with  loco- 
motives, her  streets  with  cabs,  her  skies  with  balloons  of  a  power  and 
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magniincle  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  aeronanticis  in  this  or 
anj  other  nation — ^I  say,  whether  I  look  merely  at  home,  or  stretching 
my  eyes  further,  contemplate  the  boundless  prospect  of  conquest  ana 
jHwseflsion — achieved  by  British  perseverance  and  British  valour — ^which 
h  outspread  before  me,  I  clasp  my  ha^ds,  and  turning  my  eyes  to  the 
broad  expanse  above  my  head,  exclaim,  ^  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  a  Briton!'" 

The  time  had  been  when  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  would  have  been 
cheered  to  the  very  echo ;  but  now  the  deputation  received  it  with 
ehilling  coldness.  The  seneral  impression  seemed  to  be,  that  as  an 
exphmation  of  Mr.  Gregsbury's  political  conduct,  it  did  not  enter  quite 
enough  into  detail,  and  one  gentleman  in  the  rear  did  not  scruple  to 
remark  aloud,  that  for  his  purposis  it  savoured  rather  too  much  of  a 
"gammon"  tendency. 

*^  The  meaning  of  that  term — ^gammon,"  said  Mr.  Grcgsbury,  ^^  is 
unknown  to  me.  If  it  means  that  I  grow  a  little  too  fervid,  or  perhaps 
even  hyperbolical,  in  extolling  my  native  land,  I  admit  the  full  justice 
of  the  remark.  I  am  proud  of  this  free  and  happy  country.  My  form 
dilates,  my  eye  glistens,  my  breast  heaves,  my  heart  swells,  my  bosom 
burns,  when  I  cadi  to  mind  her  greatness  and  her  glory." 

"  We  wish.  Sir,"  remarked  Mr.  Pugstyles,  calmly,  "  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions." 

^  If  you  please,  gentlemen ;  my  time  is  yours — and  my  country's — 
and  my  couutr/s — "  said  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

This  permission  being  conceded,  Mr.  Pugstyles  put  on  his  spectacles, 
and  referred  to  a  written  paper  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  where- 
upon nearly  every  other  member  of  the  deputation  pulled  a  written 
paper  from  his  pocket,  to  check  Mr.  Pugstyles  off,  as  he  read  the  questions. 

This  done,  Mr.  Pugstyles  proceeded  to  business. 

^  Question  number,  one. — Whether,  Sir,  you  did  not  give  a  voluntary 
pledge  previous  to  your  election,  that  in  the  -event  of  your  being  returned 
?ou  would  inunediately  put  down  the  practice  of  coughing  and  groaning 
m  the  House  of  Commons.  And  whether  you  did  not  submit  to  be 
coughed  and  groaned  down  in  the  very  first  debate  of  the  session,  and 
have  since  made  no  effort  to  effect  a  reform  in  this  respect  ?  Whether 
you  did  not  also  pledge  yourself  to  astonish  the  government,  and  make 
them  shrink  in  their  shoes.  And  whether  you  have  astonished  them 
and  made  them  shrink  in  their  shoes,  or  not  ? " 

"  Go  on  to  the  next  one,  my  dear  Pugstyles,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

'^  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  with  reference  to  that  question, 
Sff?"  asked  Mr.  Pugstyles. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

The  members  of  the  deputation  looked  fiercely  at  each  other,  and 
afterwards  at  the  member,  and  "  dear  Pugstyles  "  having  taken  a  very 
long  stare  at  Mr.  Gregsbury  over  the  tops  of  his  spectacles,  resumed  his 
list  of  inquiries*. 

"  Question  number  two. — Whether,  Sir,  you  did  not  likewise  give  a 
voluntary  pledge  that  you  would  support  your  colleague  on  every 
^^c<asion;  and  whether  you  did  not,  the  night  before  last,  desert  him  and 
^ote  upon  the  other  side,  because  the  wife  of  a  leader  on  that  other  side 
^  i&vited  Mrs.  Gregsbury  to  an  evening  party  ?". 

Ii 
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"  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbiuy. 

'^  Nothing  to  say  on  that,  either,  Sir  ?"  asked  the  spokesman. 

^^  Nothing  whateTer,"  replied  Mr.  Gregshury.  The  deputation,  who 
had  only  seen  him  at  canvassing  or  election  time»  were  stnick  dumh  hy 
his  coolness.  He  didn't  appear  like  the  same  man ;  then  he  was  idl 
milk  and  honey — ^now  he  was  all  starch  and  Tinegar.  But  men  €trB  ao 
different  at  di^erent  times ! 

*'*'  Question  number  three — and  last — "  said  Mr.  Pugstyles,  empha- 
ticaliy.  ^^  Whether,  Sir,  you  did  not  state  upon  the  hustings,  that  it 
was  your  firm  and  determined  intention  to  oppose  ererything  proposed ; 
to  divide  the  house  upon  every  question,  to  move  for  returns  on  every 
subject,  to  place  a  motion  on  the  books  every  day,  and,  in  short,  in  your 
own  memorable  words,  to  play  the  devil  with  everything  and  every- 
body ?"  With  this  comprehensive  inquiry  Mr.  Pugstyles  folded  up  his 
list  of  questions,  as  did  all  his  backers. 

Mr.  Gregsbury  reflected,  blew  his  nose,  threw  himself  further  back 
in  his  diair,  came  forward  again,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table,  made 
»  triangle  with  his  two  thumbs  and  his  two  forefingers,  and  tapping 
his  nose  with  the  apex  thereof,  replied  (smiling  as  he  said  it),  ^^  I  deny 
everything." 

At  this  unexpected  answer  a  hoarse  murmur  arose  from  the  deputi^ 
tion ;  and  the  same  g^itleman  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  relative  to 
the  gammoning  nature  of  the  introductory  speech,  again  made  a  mono- 
syllabic demonstration,  by  growling  out  ^'  Resign ;"  which  growl  being 
taken  up  by  his  fellows,  swelled  into  a  very  earnest  and  general  remon- 
strance. 

.  ^  I  am  requested.  Sir,  to  express  a  hope,"  said  Mr.  Pugstyles,  with 
a  distant  bow,  ^^  that  on  receiving  a  requisition  to  that  efiect  from  a  great 
majority  of  your  constituents,  you  will  not  object  at  once  to  resign  your 
seat  in  favour  of  some  candidate  whom  they  think  they  can  better  trust" 

To  which  Mr.  Gr^bury  read  the  following  reply,  which,  antici- 
pating the  request,  he  had  composed  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  whereof 
oopics  had  been  made  to  send  round  to  the  newspapers. 

^'  My  deab  Pugstyles, 
^^  Next  to  the  wel&re  of  our  beloved  island — ^is  great  and  free  and 
happy  country,  whose  powers  and  resources  are,  I  sincerely  believe, 
illimitable — I  value  that  noble  independence  which  is  an  Englishman's 
proudest  boast,  and  which  I  fondly  hope  to  bequeath  to  my  children 
untarnished  and  unsullied.  Actuated  by  no  personal  motives,  but 
moved  only  by  high  and  great  constitutional  considerations  which  I  will 
not  attempt  to  explain,  for  they  are  really  beneath  the  comprehension 
of  those  who  have  not  made  themselves  masters,  as  I  have,  of  the  intri- 
cate and  arduous  study  of  politics,  I  would  ratha  keep  my  seat,  and 
intend  doing  so. 

^^  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  present  my  compliments  to  the  con- 
stituent body,  and  acquaint_them  with  this  circumstance  ? 

'^  With  great  esteem, 

«'  My  dear  Pugstyles^ 
"  Ac  Ac.- 
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'Hoi  j^m,  will  not  rengn,  under  may  ouciUAdlaaicai}**  a&ed  Ihe 

ipokcsmaiL 

Mt.  GfegBbiuy  amilec^  and  thook  hk  head. 

*  Hmd  ffood  BMumiiig,  Sir/'  said  Pugal^lo,  angriljr. 

*'  €k>d  bless  you,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbiuy.  And  the  defwtatioa,  with 
many  growls  and  scowls^  filed  off  as  quickly  as  the  nanrownosa  of  Ihe 
sburease  would  allow  of  their  getting  down. 

The  last  man  being  gone,  Mr.  Gregsbttrf  rubbed  his  hands  and 
chadded,  as  merry  feUows  wUl,  when  they  think  they  have  said  or  dote 
snore  than  commonly  good  thing;  he  was  so  engrossed  in  this  aelf- 
ooosratnlation,  that  he  did  not  observe  that  Nicholas  had  been  left 
bdimd  in  the  shadow  of  the  window-curtains,  until  that  young  gentle- 
nan  fearing  he  might  otherwise  overhear  some  soliloquy  intended  to 
have  no  listeners,  oovghed  twice  or  thrice  to  attract  the  member'a 
■otioe. 

''  What's  that?"  said  Mr.  Grepbury,  m  sharp  accents. 

Nicholas  stepped  forward  and  bowed. 

^  What  do  yon  do  here,  Sir ?"  asked  Mr.  Oregabury ;  ^^  a  spy  vpoo: 
my  privacy !  A  concealed  voter  1  You  have  heard  my  answer,  Sir. 
Phty  follow  the  deputation.'' 

^  I  should  have  done  so  if  I  had  belonged  to  it,  but  I  do  not,**  said 
Nicholas. 

^  Then  how  came  you  here,  Sir?"  waa  the  natural  inquhy  of  Mr. 
Gregsbury,  M.P.  ^*  And  where  the  devil  have  you  oome  from,  Sir?'' 
WIS  the  question  which  followed  it. 

^  I  brought  this  card  from  the  General  Agency  Office,  Sir,"  wM, 
Nibhoks,  ^'  wishing  to  offer  myself  as  your  seorciary,  and  understanding 
that  you  stood  in  need  of  one." 

^That's  all  you  have  oome  for,  ie  it ! "  sidd  Mr.  Giegsbury,  eyemg 
him  in  some  doubt. 

Nicholas  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

^  Yon  have  no  connexion  with  any  of  these  rascally  papers,  have 
you? "  said  Mr.  Gr^bury.  '^  You  didn't  get  into  the  room  to  hear 
what  was  going  forward,  and  put  it  in  print,  eh  ?  " 

^  I  have  no  connexion,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  anything  at  present," 
lejoined  NidiolaB,-»politely  enough,  but  quite  at  his  ease. 

^  Oh ! "  said  Mr.  Gregsbury.  ^  How  did  you  find  your  vray  up 
hare,  then?" 

Nicholas  related  how  he  had  been  forced  up  by  the  deputation. 

'*  That  was  the  way,  was  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Ghregsbury.     ^  Sit  down." 

Nicholas  took  a  chair,  and  Mr.  Gregsbury  stared  at  him  for  a  long 
tioie,  as  if  to  make  certain,  before  he  aSked  any  further  questions^  that 
there  were  no  objections  to  his  outward  appearance. 

^  Yon  want  to  be  my  secretary,  do  yon  ? "  he  said  at  length. 

"  I  wish  to  be  employed  in  that  capacity,"  replied  NicholaSb 

"^  WeU, "  said  Mr.  Gregsbury ;  ''  Now  what  can  you  do  ?" 

^  I  suppose,"  relied  Nicholaa,  smiling,  ^  tiuit  I  can  ds  what  nsnallj 
Ub  to  the  lot  of  other  secretaries." 

""  What's  that?  "  inquired  Mr.  Gregabozy. 

""Whaiia  it }"  zqdifld  Nicholas. 

l2 
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**^  Ah !  What  is  it  ?  "  leioited  the  memher,  looking  shiewdly  at  huD, 
with  his  head  on  one  side. 

^^  A  secretary's  daties  are  rather  difficult  to  define,  perhaps,"  said 
Nicholas,  considering.     ^^  They  mclude,  I  presume,  oorrespondence." 

**  Gtood,"  interposed  Mr.  Grregsbury. 

^^  The  arrangement  of  papers  and  documents-—" 

"  Very  good." 

^^  Occasionally,  perhaps,  the  writing  from  your  dictation;  and  pos- 
sibly,"— said  Nicholas,  with  a  half  smile,  ^  the  copying  of  your  speech, 
for  some  public  journal,  when  you  haTe  made  one  of  more  than  usual 
importance." 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Gregsbury.    "  What  else  ?  " 

^*  Really,"  said  Nicholas,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  ^^  I  am  not 
able,  at  this  instant,  to  recapitulate  any  other  duty  of  a  secretary, 
beyond  the  general  one  of  making  himself  as  agreeable  and  useful  to  his 
employer  as  he  can,  consistently  with  his  own  respectability,  and  vnih- 
out  overstepping  that  line  of  duties  which  he  undertakes  to  perform, 
and  which  the  designation  of  his  office  is  usually  understood  to  imply." 

Mr.  Crregsbury  looked  fixedly  at  Nicholas  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
glancing  warily  round  the  room,  ss^d  in  a  suppressed  voio^— 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  —  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

«  Nickleby." 

**  This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  very  proper,  so  far  as  it 

foes — so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.     There  are  other 
uties,  Mr.  Nickleby,  which  a  secretary  to  a  paniamentary  gentleman 
nfhst  never  lose  sight  of.     I  should  require  to  be  crammed,  Sir." 

^'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed  Nicholas,  doubtful  whether  he  had 
heard  aright. 

"  —  To  be  crammed.  Sir,"  repeated  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

"  May  I  beg  your  pardon  again,  if  I  inquire  what  you  mean  ?"  said 
Nicholas. 

"  My  meaning.  Sir,  is  perfectly  plain,"  replied  Mr.  Gregsbury,  with 
a  solemn  aspect.  ^^  My  secretary  would  have  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  world,  as  it  is  mirrored  in  the  newspapers  ,* 
to  run  his  eye  over  all  accounts  of  public  meetings,  all  leading  articles, 
and  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  public  bodies;  and  to  make  notes  of 
anything  which  it  appeared  to  him'  might  be  made  a  point  of,  in  any 
little  speech  upon  the  question  of  some  petition  lying  on  the  table,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do,  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 
•  "  Then,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  "  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  make 
himself  acquainted  from  day  to  day  with  newspaper  paragraphs  on 
passing  events;  such  as  ^  Mysterious  disappearance,  and  supposed 
suicide  of  a  pot-boy,'  or  anything  of  that  sort,  upon  which  I  might 
found  a  question  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Then  he  would  have  to  copy  the  question,  and  as  much  as  I  remem- 
bered of  the  answer  (including  a  little  compliment  about  my  inde- 
pendence and  good  sense)  ;  and  to  send  the  manuscript  in  a  frank  to  the 
local  paper,  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  lines  of  leader,  to  the  efiect,  that 
I  was  always  to  be  found  in  my  place  in  parliament^  and  never  shnuik 
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'fpont  the  diacharge  of  my  responflible  and  ardaons  duties,  and  lo  forth. 
Yoasee?" 
l^Ticbolas  bowed. 

^^  Besides  which,"  continued  Mr.  Gregsburj,  '^  I  should  expect  him 

now  and  then  to  go  through  a  few  figures  m  the  printed  tables,  and  to  pick 

out  a  few  results,  so  that  I  might  come  out  pretty  well  on  timber  duty 

^nestions,  and  finance  questions,  and  so  on ;  and  I  should  like  him  to 

giei  up  a  few  little  arguments  about  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  return  to 

cash  payments  and  a  metallic  currency,  with  a  touch  now  and  then 

about  the  exportation  of  bullion,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  bank 

notes,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  which  it 's  only  necessary  to  talk 

fluently  about,  because  nobody  understands  it.     Do  you  take  me  ?  " 

^  I  think  I  understand,"  said  Nicholas. 

^  WiUi  regard  to  such  questions  as  are  not  political,"  continued  Mr. 
Oregsbury,  warming ;  ^'  and  which  one  can't  be  expected  to  care  a  damn 
about,  beyond  the  natural  care  of  not  allowing  inferior  people  to  be  as 
well  off  as  ourselves,  else  where  are  our  privileges  ?  I  should  wish  my 
secretary  to  get  together  a  few  little  flourishing  speeches,  of  a  patriotic 
cast  For  instance,  if  any  preposterous  bill  were  brought  forward  for 
giving  poor  grubbing  devils  of  authors  a  right  to  their  own  property,  I 
should  like  to  say,  that  I  for  one  would  never  consent  to  opposing  an  insur* 
mountable  bar  to  the  difiusion  of  literature  among  thepeophy — ^you  under- 
stand ?  that  the  creations  of  the  pocket,  being  man's,  might  belong  to  one 
man,  or  one  iamily ;  but  that  the  creations  of  the  brain,  being  God's, 
ought  as  a  matter  of  course  to  belong  to  the  people  at  large— and  if 
I  was  pleasantly  disposed,  I  should  like  to  make  a  joke  about  posterity, 
and  say  that  those  who  wrote  for  posterity,  should  be  content  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  posterity ;  it  might  take  with  the 
house,  and  could  never  do  me  any  hann,  because  posterity  can't  be 
expected  to  know  anything  about  me  or  my  jokes  either— don  t  you 
see?" 
^'  I  see  that.  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^'  Tou  must  always  bear  in  mind,  in  such  cases  as  this,  where 
<rar  interests  are  not  affected,'*  said  Mr.  Gregsbury,  ^^  to  put  it 
▼ery  strong  about  the  people,  because  it  comes  out  very  well  at 
election-time;  and  you  could  be  as  funny  as  you  liked  about  the 
authors ;  because  I  believe  the  greater  part  of  them  live  in  lodgings, 
and  are  not  voters.  This  is  a  hasty  outline  of  the  chief  tnings 
you'd  have  to  do,  except  waiting  in  the  lobby  every  night,  in  case  I 
finfgot  anything,  and  should  want  fresh  cramming ;  and  now  and  then, 
during  great  debates,  sitting  in  the  firont  row  of  the  gallery,  and  saying 
to  the  people  abou^— ^  You  see  that  gentleman,  with  his  hand  to  his 
fiioe,  and  his  arm  twisted  round  the  pillar — ^that  's  Mr.  Gregsbury — ^the 
celebrated  Mr.  Grregsbury — '  with  any  other  little  eulogium  that  might 
strike  you  at  the  moment.  And  for  salary,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury, 
^nndrog  up  with  great  rapidity ;  for  he  was  out  of  breath — ^^  And  for 
salary,  I  don't  mind  saying  at  once  in  round  numbers,  to  prevent  any 
^satisfaction — ^though  it  s  more  than  I  've  been  accustomed  to  giv^— 
fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  find  yourself.  There." 
With  this  handscHne  ofiGar  Mr.  Gregsbury  once  more  threw  himself 
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bftok  in  his  cfaur,  in4  koked  like  a  ram  wbo  his  been  nosl  pfdl^Hbrijr 

liberal,  but  is  determvied  not  to  repent  of  it  notwithstanding. 

*^  Fifteen  shillings  a  week  is  not  mnch,"  said  NicholaA,  mikUj. 

*^  Not  much !  Fifteen  shillings  a  week  not  much,  joiing  man?" 
cried  Mi.  Ghregsbury.     "  Fifteen  shillings  a        " 

^^  Pray  do  not  suppose  that  I  qnarrel  with  the  sam,"  replied  Nicholas ; 
•^^  for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  ooniins,  tiiat  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself  to 
line  it  is  a  great  deal.  Bnt  the  duties  and  responsibilities  make  the  reeam** 
fWDse  small,  and  they  are  m>  Tery  heary  that  I  fear  to  undertake  them." 

^  Do  you  decline  to  undertake  them,  Sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Gbegsbuxy, 
^mth  his  hand  on  the  b^-rope. 

^*  I  fear,  they  are  too  .great  for  my  powers,  however  good  my  will 
may  be,"  replied  Nicholas.     . 

.-  **•  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  yon  had  rather  not  accept  the  place, 
jand  that  you  consider  fifteen  shillings  a  week  too  little,"  said  Mr. 
.Giegsbury,  ringing.     ^^  Do  you  decline  it,  Sir?" 

^'  I  have  no  altematiTe  but  to  do  so,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^  Door,  Matthews,"  said  Mr.  Gr^sbury,  as  the  boy  appeared. 

^^  I  am  sorry  I  have  troubled  you  unnecessarily,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 
.^  I  am  sonry  you  have,"  n^joined  Mr.  Gregabury,  turning  his  back 
4qpon  him.     ^^  Door,  Matthews." 

*^  Good  morning,"  said  Nicholas. 
:    ♦*  Door,  Matthews,"  cried  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

.  The  boy  beckoned  Nicholas,  and  tumbling  laiily  down  stairs  befixrs 
liim,>  opened  the  door  and  ushered  him  into  the  street.  With  a  sad  and 
|>ensive  air  he  retraced  his  steps  homewards. 

Smike  had  scraped  a  meal  together  Anom  the  remnant  of  last  night's 
aupper,  and  was  anxiously  awaiting  his  return.  The  occurrences  of  the 
morning  had  not  improved  Nicholas  s  appetite,  and  by  him  the  dinner 
remained  untasted.  He  was  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  with  the 
plate  which  the  poor  fellow  had  assiduously  filled  with  the  choicest  morsels 
untouched,  by  his  side,  when  Newman  Noggs  looked  into  the  room. 

^  Come  back  ?"  asked  Newman. 
. .  ^  Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  tired  to  death ;  and  what  is  worse,  might 
iiave  remained  at  home  for  all  the  good  I  have  done." 

Couldn't  expect  to  do  much  in  one  morning,"  said  Newman. 
May  be  so,  but  I  am  sanguine,  and  did  expect,"  said  Nicholas^ 

and  am  proportionately  disappointed."  Saying  which,  be  gave  New- 
man an  account  of  his  proceedings. 

^  If  I  could  do  anything,"  said  Nicholas,  ^  anything  however  sli^t) 
until  Ralph  Nickleby  returns,  and  I  have  eased  my  mind  by  conirtmtiBg 
him,  I  should  feel  happier.  I  should  think  it  no  disgrace  to  work, 
Heaven  knows.  Lying  indolently  here  like  a  half-tamed  sulka  beasi 
distracts  me." 

,  **  I  don't. know,"  said  Newman;  **  small  things  offer — they  would 
pay  the  rent,  and  more — ^but  you  wouldn't  like  them ;  no,  you  tould 
hardly  be  expected  to  undeq^  it — ^no,  no." 

^  What  could  I  hardly  be  expected  to  undergo?"  asked  Nichohs^ 
raising  his  eyes.     **  Show  me,  in  this  wide  waste  of  London,  any  honeit 
by  which  I  coald  even  defiray  the  waskly.hire  of  this  poor  rsoiO) 
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and  ate  if  I  sbrink  fircMn  resorting  to  them.  Undergo !  I  have  under» 
gone  too  much,  my  friend,  to  feel  pride  or  squeamishnees  now.  Except — " 
jKided  Nicholas  hastily,  after  a  short  silence,  ^'  except  such  squeamish* 
nesB  as  is  conunon  honesty,  and  so  much  pride  as  constitutes  self-respect. 
I  see  little  to  choose,  hetween  the  assistant  to  a  brutal  pedagogue,  and  the 
toad-eater  of  a  mean  and  ignorant  upstart,  be  he  member  or  no  member." 

*^I  hardly  know  whethinr  I  should  tell  you  what  I  heard  this 
momiog  or  not^"  said  Newman. 

'^  Has  it  reference  to  what  you  said  just  now  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

« It  has." 

^  Tlien  in  Heaven  s  name,  my  good  friend,  tdl  it  me,"  said  Nicholas 
^  For  God's  sake  consider  my  deplorable  condition ;  and  while  I  promise 
to  take  no  step  without  taking  counsel  with  you,  give  n^,  at  least,  a 
Tote  in  my  own  behalf." 

Moved  by  this  entreaty,  Newman  stammered  forth  a  variety  of  most 
nnaccountable  and  entangled  sentences,  the  upshot  of  which  was,  that 
Mrs.  Kenvrigs  had  examined  him  at  great  length  that  morning  touching 
the  origin  of  his  acquaintance  with,  and  the  whole  life,  adventures,  and 
pedigree  of  Nicholas ;  that  Newman  had  parried  these  questions  as  long 
as  he  could,  but  being  at  length  hard  pressed  and  driven  into  a  comer, 
bad  gone  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  Nicholas  was  a  tutor  of  great  accom- 
pliahments,  involved  in  some  misfortunes  which  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  explain,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Johnson.  That  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
impelled  by  gratitude,  or  ambition,  or  maternal  pride,  or  maternal  love, 
or  all  four  powerful  motives  conjointly,  had  taken  secret  conference  with 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  and  finally  returned  to  propose  that  Mr.  Johnson  should 
instruct  the  four  Miss  Kenwigses  in  the  French  language  as  spoken  by 
natives^  at  the  weekly  stipend  of  five  shillings  current  coin  of  the  realm^ 
being  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  week  per  each  Miss  Kenwigs,  and 
one  shilling  over,  until  such  time  as  the  baby  might  be  able  to  take  it 
out  in  grammar. 

^  Wliich,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,"  observed  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
in  making  the  proposition,  "  will  not  be  very  long ;  for  such  clever 
children,  Mr.  No^s,  never  were  bom  into  this  world  I  do  believe." 

"  There,"  said  Newman,  "  that's  alL     It's  beneath  you,  I  know ;  but 

I  thought  that  perhaps  you  might " 

.  ^  Might !"  said  Nicholas,  with  great  alacrity ;  '^  of  course  I  shall.  I 
accept  the  offer  at  once.  Tell  the  worthy  mother  so  without  delay,  my 
dear  fellow ;  and  that  I  am  ready,  to  begin  whenever  she  pleases." 

Newman  hastened  with  joyful  steps  to  inform  Mrs.  Kenwigs  of  his 
friend's  aoquiesoence,  and  soon  returning,  brought  back  word  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  see  him  in  the  first  floor  as  soon  as  convenient ;  tliat 
Kra^  Kenwigs  had  upon  the  instant  sent  out  to  secure  a  second-hand 
French  grammar  and  dialogues,  which  had  long  been  fluttering  in  the 
sixpenny  box  at  the  book-stall  round  the  comer ;  and  that  the  family, 
kighly  excited  at  the  prospect  of  this  addition  to  their  gentility,  wished 
the  mitiatory  lesson  to  come  off  immediately. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  Nicholas  was  not,  in  the  ordinary 
MBae  of  the  word,  a  young  man  of  high  spirit.  He  would  resent  an 
&&ont  to  himself,  or  interpose  to  redress  a  wrong  offered  to  another,  a0 
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boldly  and  freely  as  any  knight  that  ever  set  lance  in  rest ;  but  he 
lacked  that  peculiar  excess  of  coolness  and  great-minded  selfishness,  which 
invariably  distinguish  gentlemen  of  high  spirit.  In  truth,  for  our  own 
part,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  look  upon  such  gentlemen  as  being  rather 
incumbrances  than  otherwise  in  rising  families,  happening  to  be  acquainted 
with  several  whose  spirit  prevents  their  settling  down  to  any  grovelling 
occupation,  and  only  displays  itself  in  a  tendency  to  cultivate  mustachios, 
and  look  fierce ;  and  although  mustachios  and  ferocity  are  both  very 
pretty  things  in  theur  way,  and  very  much  to  be  commended,  we  confess 
to  a  desire  to  see  them  bred  at  the  owner's  proper  cost,  rather  than  at 
the  expense  of  low-spirited  people. 

Nicholas,  therefore,  not  being  a  high-spirited  young  man  according  to 
common  pajiance,  and  deeming  it  a  greater  degradation  to  boirow,  for 
the  supply  of  his  necessities,  from  Newman  Noggs,  than  to  teach  French 
to  the  little  Kenwigses  for  five  shillings  a  week,  accepted  the  offer  with 
the  alacrity  already  described,  and  betook  himself  to  the  first  floor  with 
all  convenient  speed. 

Here  he  was  received  by  Mrs.  Kenwigs  with  a  genteel  air,  kindly 
intended  to  assure  him  of  her  protection  and  support ;  and  here  too  he 
found  Mr.  Lilly vick  and  Miss  Petowker :  the  four  Miss  Kenwigses  on 
their  form  of  audience,  and  the  baby  in  a  dwarf  porter's  chair  with  a 
deal  tray  before  it,  amusing  himself  with  a  toy  horse  without  a  head  ; 
the  said  horse  being  composed  of  a  small  wooden  cylinder  supported  on 
four  crooked  pegs,  not  unlike  an  Italian  iron,  and  painted  in  ingenious 
resemblance  of  red  wafers  set  in  blacking. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Johnson  V  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  "  Uncle- 
Mr.  Johnson." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sir?"  said  Mr.  Lilly  vick — ^rather  sharply;  for  be 
had  not  known  what  Nicholas  was,  on  the  previous  night,  and  it  was 
rather  an  aggravating  circumstance  if  a  tax  collector  had  been  too  polite 
to  a  teacher. 

^^  Mr.  Johnson  is  engaged  as  private  master  to  the  children^  uncle," 
said  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

"  So  you  said  just  now,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  £ill3rvick. 

'^  But  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  drawing  herself  up,  ^^  that  that 
will  not  make  them  proud ;  but  that  they  will  bless  their  own  good 
fortune,  which  has  bom  them  superior  to  common  people's  children.  Do 
you  hear,  Morleena  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma,"  replied  Miss  Kenwigs. 

"  And  when  you  go  out  in  the  streets,  or  elsewhere,  I  desire  that  you 
don't  boast  of  it  to  the  other  children,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs ;  ''  and  that 
if  you  must  say  anything  about  it,  you  don't  say  no  more  than  '  We've 
got  a  private  master  comes  to  teach  us  at  home,  but  we  ain't  proud, 
because  ma  says  it 's  sinful.'     Do  you  hear,  Morleena  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma,"  replied  Miss  Kenwigs  again. 

*'  Then  mind  you  recollect,  and  do  as  I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Keafngs- 
"  Shall  Mr.  Johnson  begin,  uncle?  " 

^^  I  am  ready  to  hear,  if  Mr.  Johnson  is  ready  to  commence,  my 
dear,"  said  the  collector,  assuming  the  air  of  a  profound  critic.  '*^  What 
«ort  of  language  do  you  consider  French,  Sir  ?" 
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^  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

**  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  language,  Sir  ?  "  said  the  collector ;  *^  a 
pretty  luiguage,  a  sensible  language  ?" 

"^  A  pretty  hmguage,  certainly,  replied  Nicholas ;  ^  and  as  it  has  a 
name  for  everything,  and  admits  of  elegant  conrersation  about  erery- 
thing,  I  presume  it  is  a  sensible  one." 

^  I  don  t  know,"  said  Mr.  Lilly  vick,  doubtfully.  *^  Do  yon  call  it  a 
dieerful  language,  now  ?  " 

^  Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^'  I  should  say  it  was,  certainly." 

^  It's  Tery  much  changed  since  my  time,  then,"  said  the  collector, 
**  very  much." 

**  Was  it  a  dismal  one  in  your  time  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  scarcely  able 
to  repress  a  smile. 

"  Very,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyrick,  with  some  vehemence  of  manner. 
*'It*a  the  war  time  that  I  speak  of;  the  last  war.  It  may  be  a 
cbeerfol  language.  I  should  be  sorry  to  contradict  anybody ;  but  I  can 
(mly  say  that  I  're  heard  the  French  prisoners,  who  were  natiyes,  and 
ought  to  know  how  to  speak  it,  talking  in  such  a  dismal  manner,  that 
it  made  one  miserable  to  hear  them.  Ay,  that  I  have,  fifty  times.  Sir 
—fifty  times." 

Mr.  Lilly  vick  was  waxing  so  cross,  that  Mrs.  Kenwigs  thought  it 
expedient  to  motion  to  Nicholas  not  to  say  anything ;  and  it  was  not 
ontil  Miss  Petowker  had  practised  several  blandishments,  to  soften  the 
excellent  old  gentleman,  that  he  deigned  to  break  silence,  by  askiog, 

"  What's  the  waier  in  French,  Sw  ? " 

^  L'Eau^  replied  Nicholas. 

^  Ah !  "  said  Mr.  Lillyrick,  shaking  his  head  mournfully,  ^'  I  thought  as 
mach.  Lo,  eh  ?  I  don't  think  anything  of  that  language — nothing  at  all." 

^  I  suppose  the  children  may  begin,  uncle  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Kenwiss. 

'^  Oh  yes ;  they  may  begin,,  my  dear,"  replied  the  collector,  discon- 
tentedly.    "  /  have  no  wish  to  prevent  them." 

This  permission  being  conceded,  the  four  Miss  Kenwigses  sat  in  a  row, 
with  their  tails  all  one  way,  and  Morleena  at  the  top,  while  Nicholas^ 
taking  the  book,  began  his  preliminary  explanations.  Miss  Petowker 
uid  Mrs.  Kenwigs  looked  on,  in  silent  admiration,  broken  only  by  the 
whispered  assurances  of  the  latter,  that  Morleena  would  have  it  <dl  by 
heart  in  no  time  ;  and  Mr.  Lillyvick  regarded  the  group  with  frowning 
and  attentive  eyes,  lying  in  wait  for  something  upon  which  he  could  open 
afresh  discusnon  on  the  language* 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

FOLLOWS  THB  FORTUNES  OF   MISS  NICKLEBT. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  many  sad  forebodings  which  no  effort 
Qonld  banish,  that  Kate  Nickleby,  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the 
eoromenoement  of  her  engagement  with  Madame  Mantalini,  left  the  city 
vhen  its  clocks  yet  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  eight,  and  threaded 
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her  way  alone,  amid  the  noiao  and  bustle  of  the  rtnete,  towards  the 
west  end  of  London. 

At  this  early  hour  many  sickly  girk,  whose  bosiaess,  like  that  of  the 
poor  worm,  is  to  produce  with  patient  toil  the  finery  that  bedecks  the 
thoughtless  and  luxurious,  traverse  our  streets,  making  towards  the 
scene  of  their  daily  labour,  and  catching,  as  if  by  stealth,  in  their 
hurried  walk,  the  only  gasp  of  wholesome  air  and  glimpse  of  sunlight 
which  cheers  their  monotonous  existence  during  the  long  train  of  hours 
that  make,  a  working  day.  As  she  drew  nigh  to  the  more  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town,  Kate  marked  many  of  this  class  as  they  passed  by, 
hurrying  like  herself  to  their  painful  occupation,  and  saw,  in  their 
unhealthy  looks  and  feeble  gait,  but  too  clear  an  evidence  that  her  mis- 
givings were  not  wholly  groundless. 

She  arrived  at  Madame  Mantalini  s  some  minutes  before  the  appointed 
hour,  and  after  walking  a  few  times  up  and  down,  in  the  hope  that 
flome  other  female  might  arrive  and  spare  her  the  embarrassment  of 
jstating  her  business  to  the  servant,  knocked  timidly  at  the  door,  which 
.after  .some  delay  was  opened  by  the  footman,  who  had  been  putting  on 
his  striped  jacket  as  he  came  up  stairs,  and  was  now  intent  on  fastening 
his  apron. 

*'  Is  Madame  Mantalini  in  ?"  faltered  Kate. 

^'  Not  often  out  at  this  time.  Miss,"  replied  the  man  in  a  tone  which 
(rendered  ^  Miss,'  something  more  offensive  than  ^  My  dear.' 

^}  Con  I  see  her  ? "  asked  Kate. 

'^  Eh  V  replied  the  man,  holding  the  door  in  his  hand,  and  honouring 
the  inquirer  with  a  stare  and  a  broad  grin,  "  Lord,  no." 

^'  I  came  by  her  own  appointment,  said  Kate ;  ^^  I  am — I  am — ^to 
be  employed  here." 

V  Oh  \  you  sliould  have  rung  the  workers'  bell,"  said  the  footman, 
•touching  the  handle  of  one  in  the  door-post.  ^'  Let  me  see,  though,  I 
forgot — Miss  Nickleby,  is  it?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate. 

"  You're  to  walk  up  stairs  then,  please,"  said  the  man.  ^^  Madame 
'Mantalini  wants  to  see  you — ^this  way — ^tako  care  of  these  things  on  tlie 
floor." 

Cautioning  her  in  these  terms  not  to  trip  over  a  heterogeneous  litter 
of  pastry-oook's  trays,  lamps,  waiters  full  of  glasses,  and  piles  of  rout 
aeats  wliich  were  strewn  about  the  hall,  plainly  bespeaking  a  late  party 
on  the  previous  night,  the  man  led  the  way  to  the  second  story,  and 
ushered  Kate  into  a  back  room,  communicating  by  folding-doors  with 
the  apartment  in  which  she  had  first  seen  the  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

*'  If  you'll  wait  here  a  minute,"  said  the  man,  "  I'll  tell  her  presently." 
Having  made  this  promise  with  much  affability,  he  retired  and  left 
Kate  alone.    . 

There  was  not  much  to  amuse  in  the  room ;  of  which  the  most  attrac- 
tive feature  was,  a  half-length  portrait  in  oil  of  Mr.  Mantalini,  whom 
the  artist  had  depicted  scratching  his  head  in  an  easy  manner,  and  thui 
diisplaying  to  advantage  a  diamond  ring,  the  gift  of  Madame  Mantalini 
before  her  marriage.    There  was,  however,  the  sound  of  voices  in  convec* 
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nAm  m  the  next  roam ;  and  $b  the  eon^enatioa  wm  lovd  and  tlie 
partition  tliin,  Kate  could  not  help  discovering  thst  they  belonged  to 
Xr.  and  Mrs.  Mantalini. 

^  If  yoQ  will  be  odioualj,  demnebly,  ontrigeoiialy  jealoosy  my  aovl,'' 
aid  Mr.  Mantalini,  ^^  you  will  be  Tery  miaerabl&--4iorrid  mieerabl^— 
denmition  miaerab^.''  And  then  there  came  a  sound  as  though  Mr, 
M antaiini  were  sipping  his  oofiee. 

^  I  am  Huserabk,"  returned  Madame  Mantalini,  evidently  pouting. 

**  Tbea  yon  are  an  ungrateful,  unworthy,  demd  unthftnkful  little  fiuxy," 
aud  Mr»  MantalinL 

"  I  am  not,"  returned  Madame,  with  a  sob. 

^^  Do  not  put  itself  out  of  humour,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  breaking  an 
^.  ^  It  is  »  pretty  bewltchinf  little  demd  countenance,  and  it  should 
not  be  out  of  humour,  for  it  spoils  its  loveliness,  and  makes  it  oross  and 
l^my  like  a  frightful,  naughty,  demd. hobgoblin." 

^  I  am  not  to  be  brought  round  in  that  way,  always,"  rejoined 
Madame,  sulkily. 

*^  It  jBhall  be  brought  round  in  any  way  it  likes  best,  and  not  brought 
nmnd  at  aU  if  it  Hkes  that  better,"  retorted  Mr.  Mantalini,  with  his  egg^ 
ajMKm  in  his  mouth. 

^  It's  very  easy  to  talk,"  said  Mrs.  MantalinL 

"  Not  so  easy  when  one  is  eating  a  demnition  egg,"  replied  Mr.  Man- 
UGni ;  ^  for  the  yolk  runs  down  the  waistcoat,  and  yolk  of  egg  does 
not  match  any  waistcoat  but  a  yellow  waistcoat,  dammit." 
•  ^  You  were  flirting  with  her  during  the  whole  night,"  said  Madame 
Mantalini,  appajpently  desirous  to  lead  the  conversation  back  to  tha 
point  horn  wluchit  had  strayed. 

"  No,  no,  my  life." 

^  You  were,"  said  Madame ;  ^  1  had  my  eye  upon  you  all  the 
time." 

^  Bless  the  little  winking  twinkling  eye ;  was  it  on  me  all  the  time  !" 
cried  Mantalini,  in  a  mxi  of  lazy  rapture.     ^^  Oh,  demmit  i" 

"  And  I  say  once  more,"  resumed  Madame,  "  that  you  ought  not  to 
ivaltx  with  anybody  but  your  own  wife ;  and  I  will  not  bear  it,  Manta- 
lini, if  I  take  poison  £rst." 

^  She  will  not  take  poison  and  have  horrid  pains,  will  she  ?"  mid 
Mantalini ;  who,  by  the  altered  sound  of  his  voice,  seemed  to  have 
moved  his  diair  and  taken  up  his  position  nearer  to  his  wife.  ^^  She 
ynSa  not  take  poison,  because  she  had  a  demd  fine  husband  who  might 
bave  married  two  oountesses  and  a  dowager " 

^  Two  countesses,"  interposed  Madame.     ^^  You  told  me  one  before! " 

^  Two ! "  cried  Mantalini.  ^^  Two  demd  fine  women,  real  countesses 
lad  splendid  fortunes,  demmit." 

*^  And  why  didn't  you  ?  "  asked  Madame,  playfully. 

"" Why  didn't  I!"  replied  her  husband.  ''Had  I  not  seen  at  a 
morning  concert  the  demdest  little  fascinator  in  all  the  w(Mr1d,  and  while 
ftst  h^e  fascinator  is  my  wife,  may  not  all  the  countesses  and  dow- 

tgnsm  England  be" 

.  Mr.  Mantalini  did  not  finidi  the  sentence,  but  he  gave  Madama 
Maaialini  a  very  bud  kiss,  which  Madame  Mantalini  returned;  after 
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which  there  seemed  to  be  some  more  kissing  mixed  up~~wi{h  the  pro- 
gress of  the  breakfast. 

"  And  what  about  the  cash,  my  existence's  jewel  ?  "  said  Mantalini, 
when  these  endearments  ceased.     ^^  How  much  have  we  in  hand  ?  " 
"  Very  little  indeed,"  replied  Madame. 

^'  We  must  have  some  more,*'  said  Mantalini ;  ^^  we  must  have  some 
discount  out  of  old  Nickleby  to  carry  on  the  war  with,  demmit." 
^'  You  can  t  want  any  more  just  now,"  said  Madame  coazingly. 
'*  My  life  and  soul,''  returned  her  husband,  ^'  there  is  a  horae  for  sale 
at  Scrubbs's,  which  it  would  be  a  sin  and  crime  to  lose — agoing,  my 
senses'  joy,  for  nothing." . 

^'  For  nothhig,'*  cried  Madame,  "  I  am  glad  of  that." 
^'For  actually  nothing,"  replied  Mantsdini.  ^^A  hundred  guineas 
down  will  buy  him ;  mane,  and  crest,  and  legs,  and  tail,  all  of  the 
demdest  beauty.  I  will  ride  him  in  the  park  before  the  very  chariots 
of  the  rejected  countesses.  The  demd  old  dowager  will  faint  with  grief 
and  rage ;  the  other  two  will  say  '  He  is  married,  he  has  made  away 
with  himself,  it  is  a  demd  thing,  it  is  all  up.'  They  will  hate  each 
other  demnebly,  and  wish  you  dead  and  buried.  Ha !  ha !  Demmit." 
Madame  Mantalini's  prudence,  if  she  had  any,  was  not  proof  against 
these  triumphal  pictures ;  after  a  little  jingling  of  keys,  she  observed 
that  she  would  see  what  her  desk  contained,  and  rising  for  that  purpose, 
opened  the  folding-door,  and  walked  into  the  room  where  Kate  was 
seated. 

^^Dear  me,' child!"  exclaimed  Madame  Mantalini,  recoiling  in  sur- 
prise.    *'  How  came  you  here  ? "  i 

"Child!"  cried  Mantalini,  hurrying  in.  "How  came  it— eh!— 
oh — demmit,  how  d'ye  do  ?  " 

^^  I  have  been  waiting  here  some  time,  ma'am,"  said  Kate,  address- 
ing Madame  Mantalini.  "  The  man  must  have  forgotten  to  let  you 
know  that  I  was  here,  I  think." 

"  You  really  must  see  to  that  man,"  said  Madame,  turning  to  het 
husband.     "  He  forgets  everything." 

^^  I  will  twist  his  demd  nose  off  his  countenance  for  leaving  such  a 
very  pretty  creature  all  alone  by  herself,"  said  her  husband. 
"  Mantalini,"  cried  Madame,  "  you  forget  yourseli" 
"  I  don't  forget  yow,  my  soul,  and  never  shall,  and  never  can,"  said 
Mantalini,   kissing  his  wife's  hand,   and  grimacing,  aside,   to  Miss 
Nickleby,  who  turned  contemptuously  away. 

Appeased  by  this  compliment,  the  lady  of  the  business  took  some 
papers  from  her  desk,  which  she  handed  over  to  Mr.  Mantalini,  who 
received  them  with  great  delight.  She  then  requested  Kate  to  follow 
her,  and  after  several  feints  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mantalini  to  attract  the 
young  lady's  attention,  they  went  away,  leaving  that  gentleman  ex- 
tended at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  with  his  heeb  m  the  air  and  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand. 

Madame  Mantalini  led  the  way  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  througn 
a  passage,  to  a  large  room  at  the  back  of  the  premises,  where  were  « 
number  of  young  women  employed  in  sewing,  cutting  out,  making  up, 
altering,  and  various  other  processes  known  only  to  those  who  are  con* 
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Div  in  tbe  arts  of  milliiiery  and  drees-makiii^.     It  was  a  close  room 
whS  a  sky-light,  and  as  dull  and  qntet  as  a  room  oonld  be. 

On  Madame  Mantalini  calling  aloud  for  Miss  Knag,  a  short,  bust- 
ling, over-dressed  female,  fall  of  importance,  presented  herself,  and  all 
the  yoong  ladies  suspending  their  operations  for  the  moment,  whispered 
to  eadi  o&er  sundry  criticisms  upon  the  make  and  texture  of  Miss  Nic* 
kleb/s  dress,  her  complexion,  cast  of  features,  and  personal  appearance, 
with  as  m«ch  good-breeding  as  could  have  been  displayed  by  the  very 
best  society  in  a  crowded  ball-room. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Knag,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  **  this  is  the  young  per- 
ffo  I  spoke  to  you  about." 

Miss  Kiiag  bestowed  a  reverential  smile  upon  Madame  Mantalini, 
winch  she  dexterously  transformed  into  a  gracious  one  for  Kate,  and 
mi  that  certainly,  although  it  was  a  great  deal  of.  trouble,  to  have 
joang  people,  who  were  wholly  unused  to  the  business,  still  she  was 
nre  die  young  person  would  tiy  to  do  her  best — impressed  with  which 
eoimctioa  die  (Miss  Knag)  felt  an  interest  in  her  already. 

^  I  think  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  it  will  be  better  for  Miss 
Niekleby  to  come  into  the  show-room  with  you,  and  try  things  on  for 
people,^  said  Madame  Mantalini.  ^^  She  will  not  be  able  for  the  present 
to  be  of  much  use  in  any  other  way ;  and  her  appearance  will — " 

*^8ait  very  well- with  mine,  Madame  Mantalini,"  interrupted  Miss 
Knag.  '^^  So  it  will ;  and  to  be  sure  I  might  have  known  that  you 
voold  not  be  long  in  finding  that  out ;  for  you  have  so  much  taste  in 
all  those  matters,  that  really,  as  I  often  say  to,  the  young  ladies,  I  do  not 
bow  how,  wheii,  or  where,  you  possibly  could  have  acquired  all  you 
bow — ^hem — Miss  Niekleby  and  I  are  quite  a  pair,  Madam  Mantalini, 
C0I7 1  am  a  little  darker  than  Miss  Niekleby,  and — hem — ^I  think  my 
foot  may  be  a  li{tle  smaller.  Miss  Niekleby,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be 
<ifiBided  at  my  saying  that,  when  she  hears  that  our  &mily  always  have 
hn  celebratei  for  small  feet  ever  since— hem — ever  since  our  family 
lui  any  feet  at  all,  indeed,  I  think.  I  had  an  uncle  once,  Madame 
Ibntalin],  who  lived  in  Cheltenham,  and  had  a  most  excellent  business 
Va  tobaooonist — hem — ^who  had  such  small  feet,  that  they  were  no 
Hgger  than  those  which  are  usually  joined  to  wooden  legs — the  most 
symmetrical  feet,  Madame  Mantalini,  that  even  you  can  imagine." 

**  They  must  have  had  something  the  appearance  of  club  feet.  Miss 
l^nag,"  said  Madame.  « 

^  Well  now,  that  is  so  like  you,"  returned  Miss  Knag.  *^  Ha !  ha  I 
ha !  Of  club  feet !  Oh  very  good  I  As  I  often  remark  to  the  young 
ladies,  ^  Well  I  must  say,  and  I  do  not  care  who  knows  it,  of  all  the 
ready  humour — ^hem — ^I  ever  heard  anywhere' — and  I  have  heard  a  good 
^ ;  for  when  my  dear  brother  was  alive  (I  kept  house  for  him.  Miss 
Niekleby),  we  had  to  supper  once  a  week  two  or  three  young  men, 
liighly  celebrated  in  those  days  for  their  humour,  Madame  Mantalini— 
*  Of  all  the  ready  humour,'  I  say  to  the  young  ladies,  *  /  ever  heard, 
Hadame  Mantalini's  is  the  most  remarkable — hem.  It  is  so  gentle,  so 
ttttasticj  and  yet  so  good-natured  (as  I  was  observing  to  Miss  Sim- 
inonds  only  this  mommg),  that  how,  or  when,  or  by  what  means  she 
*<HQiied  it^  is  to  me  »  mystery  indeed.' '' 
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Hera  Miss  Knag  paused  to  take  bfesih,  sad  while  ske  pawaea^  ft  naj 

be  observed: — not  thai  she  was  marveUonsly  k)qitacioiia  and  magrtUr 
lously  deferantial  to  Madame  Mantalini,  sinoe  these  are  fiaots  whidi 
require  no  comment ;  but  that  every  now  and  then  she  was  accastomed, 
in  the  torrent  of  her  disoonise,  to  introduoe  a  loud,  ahnll,  dear  ^^  hem  !** 
the  import  and  meaning  of  which  was  vahonsly  iaterpraied  hj  her 
acquaintance ;  some  holding  that  Miss  Knag  dealt  in  exaggeration^  and 
introduced  the  monosyllable,  when  any  fireah  invention  was  uk  coasee  i^ 
coinage  in  her  brain ;  and  others,  thab  when  she  wanted  &  word,  she 
threw  it  in  to  gain  time,  and  prevent  anybody  else  £rom  striking  into 
the  conversation.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  Miss  Ejoag  stiU 
aimed  at  youth,  thoi^h  ahe  had  shot  beyond  it  years  ago ;  and  that  she 
was  weak  and  vain,  and  one  of  those  people  who  sfe  best  described  by 
the  axiom,  that  you  may  trust  them  as  faf  as  you  can  see  theaa,  and  ae 
further. 

^^  You'll  take  care  that  Miss  Nickleby  understands  har  hours,  and  se 
forth,"  s^id  Madame  Mantalini ;  ^  and  so  I'll  leave  her  with  yrau 
You'll  not  forget  my  directions.  Miss  Knag  ?  " 

Miss  Knag  of  course  replied,  that  to  forget  anything  Madame  Man- 
talini had  directed,  was  a  moral  impossibility ;  and  that  lady,  dispensing 
a  general  good  morning  among  her  assistants,  sailed  away. 

*^  Charming  creature,  isn't  she,  Miss  Niekieby  ?"  said  Miss  Kosg^ 
rubbing  her  hands  together. 

'^  I  have  seen  very  little  of  her,"  said  Kate.     **  I  hardly  know  yet*" 

^^  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Mantalini  ?"  inquired  Miss  Knag. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  seen  him  twice. "  * 

^^  Isn't  he  a  charmini;  creature?" 

^^  Indeed  he  does  not  strike  me  as  being  so,  by  Ukj  means,"  lepuoa 

^^  No,  my  dear !"  cried  Miss  Knag,  elevating  her  hands.  *'  Whji 
goodness  gracious  mercy,  where's  your  taste  ?  Such  a  fine  tall^  full- 
whi^ered  dashing  gentlemanly  man,  with  such  teeth  and  hair,  and— 
hem — ^well  now,  you  do  astonish  me." 

^^  I  dare  say  I  am  very. foolish,'*  r^Hed  Kate,  laying  aside  her  bonnet; 
*'  but  as  my  opinion  ia  of  very  little  importance  to  bun  or  any  one  ebe, 
I  do  not  regret  having  formed  it,  and  shall  be  slow  to  change  it,  I  think." 

*'  He  is  a  very  fine  man,  don't  you  think  so  ?"  asked  one  of  the  young 
ladies. 

^^  Indeed  he  may  be,  for  anything  I  could  say  to  the  contrary,'' 
replied  Kate. 

^'  And  drives  very  beautiful  horses,  doesn't  he?"  inquired  another. 

^^  I  dare  say  he  may,  but  I  never  saw  them,"  answered  Kate. 

*'  Never  saw  them !"  interposed  Miss  Knag.  ^^  Oh,  well,  there  it  isst 
once  you  know ;  how  can  your  possibly  pronounce  an  opinion  about  s 
gentleman — ^hem — ^if  you  don't  see  him  as  he  tarns  out  altogether?" 

There  was  so  much  of  the  world — even  of  the  little  world  of  the   , 
country  drl — ^in  this  idea  of  the  old  milHner,  that  Kate,  who  «» 
angcious  ror  every  reason  to  change  the  subject,  made  no  further  remade 
and  left  Miss  Knag  in  possession  of  the  field. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  wjbidli  most  of  the  yomg  psopfe  sasds 
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a  closer  inapeciioii  of  Kmte's  appearance,  and  oompaved  note  Teapecimg 
ity  one  of  them  offered  to  help  her  off  with  her  shawl,  and  the  oifer 
Veing  accepted,  inquired  whether  she  did  not  find  black  very  imoom- 
ibvtable  wear. 

^  I  do  indeed,"  replied  Elate,  with,  a  bitter  «gh. 

^  So  dusty  and  hot,"  obseryed  the  same  spewer,  adjusting  her  dma 
fEV  her. 

Kate  might  have  said,  that  monming  was  the  coldest  wear  which 
motials  can  assnme ;  that  it  not  only  chills  the  breasts  of  thoee  il 
idoikes,  but  extending  its  influence  to  summer  friends,  freezes  up  theb^ 
sources  of  good-will  and  kindness,  and  withering  all  the  buds  of  pro- 
mise  they  once  so  liberally  put  forih,  leaves  nothing  but  bared  and 
rotten  hoots  exposed.  There  are  few  who  have  lost  a  friend  or  relative 
oanstituting  in  life  their  sole  dependence,  who  have  not  keenly  felt  this 
chilling  influence  of  their  sable  garb.  She  had  feh  it  acutely,  aad 
feeling  it  at  the  moment^  could  not  restrain  her  tears. 

^^  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  wounded  you  by  my  thoughtless  speech,'' 
aaid  her  companion.     ^^  I  did  not  think  of  it.     You  are  in  mouminff  fior 

M  For  my  father,"  answered  Kate,  weeping. 

^*For  what  relation.  Miss  Sinunonds?"  asked  Miss  Knag  in  an 
andible  voice. 

**  Her  father,"  replied  the  other  softly. 

^  Her  &ther,  eh  ?  "  said  Miss  Knag,  without  the  slightest  depression 
.of  her  voice.     ^^  Ah !    A  long  illness.  Miss  Simmonds  ?  ' 

"  Hush — ^pray,"  replied  the  girl ;   "  I  don't  know." 

^  Our  misfortune  was  very  sudden,"  said  Kate,  tuniing  away,  ^  or  I 
might  perhaps,  at  a  time  like  this,  be  enabled  to  support  it  bett^." 

There  had  existed  not  a  little  desire  in  the  room,  according  to  in- 
variable custom  when  any  new  ^^  young  person "  came,  to  know  who 
Kate  was,  and  what  she  was,  and  all  about  her ;  but  although  it  might 
kave  been  very  naturally  increased  by  her  appearance  and  emotion,  the 
knowledge  that  it  pained  her  to  be  questioned,  was  sufficient  to  repress 
even  this  curiosity,  and  Miss  Knag,  finding  it  hopeless  to  attempt  ex- 
tracting any  further  particulars  just  then,  reluctantly  commanded 
sJience,  and  bade  the  work  proceed. 

In  silence,  then,  the  tasks  were  plied  until  half-past  one,  when  a 
baked  leg  of  mutton,  with  potatoes  to  correspond,  were  served  in  the 
kitchen.  The  meal  over,  and  the  young  ladies  having  enjoyed  the  addi- 
tional relaxation  of  washing  their  hands,  the  work  b^an  again,  and  was 
again  performed  in  silence,  until  the  noise  of  carriages  rattling  through 
the  stroets,  and  of  loud  double  knocks  at  doors,  gave  token  that  the 
day's  work  of  the  more  fortunate  members  of  society  was  proceeding  in 
its  turn. 

One  of  these  double  knocks  at  Madame  Mantalini's  door  announced 
the  equipage  of  some  great  lady — or  rather  rich  one,  for  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  wide  distinction  between  riches  and  greatness — ^who  had  come 
with  her  daughter  to  approve  of  some  oourt-msses  which  had  been  « 
loDg  time  preparing,  and  upon  whom  Kate  was  deputed  to  wait,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Knag,  and  officered  of  course  by  Madame  Mantalini. 
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Kate's  part  in  the  pageant  was  humble  enough,  her  duties  being 
Umited  to  holding  articles  of  costume  until  Miss  Knag  was  ready  to  try 
them  on,  and  now  and  then  tying  a  string  or  fastening  a  hook-and-eye. 
She  might,  not  unreasonably,  have  supposed  herself  beneath  the  reach 
of  any  arrogance,  or  bad  humour ;  but  it  happened  that  the  rich  lady 
and  the  rich  daughter  were  both  out  of  temper  that  day,  and  the  poor 
girl  came  in  for  her  share  of  their  revilings.  She  was  awkward — ^her 
hands  were  cold — dirty— coarse — she  could  do  nothing  right;  they 
wondered  how  Madame  Mantalini  could  have  such  people  about  her: 
requested  they  might  see  some  other  young  woman  the  next  time  they 
came,  and  so  forth. 

So  common  an  occurrence  would  be  hardly  deserving  of  mention,  hut 
for  its  efiect.  Kate  shed  many  bitter  tears  when  these  people  were 
gone,  and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  humbled  by  her  occupation.  She 
had,  it  is  true,  quailed  at  the  prospect  of  drudgery  and  hard  service ;  bnt 
she  had  felt  no  degradation  in  working  for  her  bread,  until  she  found 
herself  exposed  to  insolence  and  the  coarsest  pride.  Philosophy  would 
have  taught  her  that  the  degradation  was  on  the  side  of  those  who  had 
sunk  so  low  as  to  display  such  passions  habitually,  and  without  cause ; 
but  she  was  too  young  for  such  consolation,  and  her  honest  feeling  was 
hvrt.  May  not  the  complaint,  that  common  people  are  above  their 
station,'  often  take  its  rise  in  the  fact  of  uTicommon  people  being  below 
theirs? 

In  such  scenes  and  occupations  the  time  w<»e  on  until  nine  o'clock, 
when  Kate,  jaded  and  dispirited  with  the  occurrences  of  the  day,, 
hastened  from  the  confinement  of  the  work-room,  to  jokn  her  mother  at 
the  street  comer,  and  walk  home  : — the  more  sadly,  from  having  to  dis- 
guise her  real  feelings,  and  feign  to  participate  in  all  the  sanguine  visions 
of  her  companion. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  **  I  've  been  thinking 
all  day,  what  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  for  Madame  Mantalini  to 
take  you  into  partnership — such  a  likely  thing  too,  you  know.  Why 
your  poor  dear  papa's  cousin  s  sister-in-law — a  Miss  Browndock — was 
taken  into  partnership  by  a  lady  that  kept  a  school  at  Hammersmith, 
and  made  her  fortune  in  no  time  at  all ;  I  forget,  by  the  bye,  whether 
that  Miss  Browndock  was  the  same  lady  tlia^  got  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  prize  in  the  lottery,  but  I  think  she  was ;  indeed,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  am  sure  she  was.  *  Mantalini  and  Nickleby,'  how  well 
it  would  sound  !^and  if  Nicholas  has  any  good  fortune,  you  might  have 
Doctor  Nickleby,  the  head-master  of  Westminster  School,  living  in  the 
same  street." 

"  Dear  Nicholas  ! "  cried  Kate,  taking  from  her  reticule  her  brother's 
latter  from  Dotheboys  Hall.  "  In  all  our  misfortunes,  how  happy  it 
makes  me,  mamma,  to  hear  he  is  doing  well,  and  to  find  him  writing  in 
such  good  spirits.  It  consoles  me  for  all  we  may  undergo,  to  think  ^at 
he  is  comfortable  and  happy." 

Poor  Kate !  she  little  thought  how  weak  her  consolation  was,  and 
how  soon  she  would  be  undeceived. 
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OHAPTEB  XVIIL 

mn  KNAO,  APTBK  DOATING  ON  KATB  MICKLBBT  FOB  THBBB  WHOUI 
OATS,  MAKB8  UP  H£B  MIND  TO  HATB  HBR  FOB  BTBBMOBB.  THB 
CAUSES  WHICH  tEAD  MISS  KNAO  TO  FOBM  THIS  BBSOLUTION. 

Thbbb  are  many  lives  of  much  pun,  hardship,  and  sofieanng,  which, 
baTilur  no  stining  interest  for  any  but  those  who  lead  them,  are  dis-^ 
regard  by  persons  who  do  not  want  thought  or  feeling,  but  who 
|Munper  thenr  compassion  and  need  high  stimulants  to  rouse  it. 

There  are  not  a  few  among  the  disciples  of  charity  who  require  in 
their  vocation  scarcely  less  excitement  than  the  votaries  of  pleasure  in 
theiis;  and  hence  it  is  that  diseased  sympathy  and  compassion  are 
eiery  day  expended  on  out-of-the-way  objects,  when  only  too  many 
demands  upon  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  same  virtues  in  a  healthy 
sUie,  are  constantly  within  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  most  unoln 
aerrant  person  alive.  In  short,  charity  must  have  its  romance,  as  the 
ooTelist  or  playwright  must  have  his.  A  thief  in  fustian  is  a  vulgar 
character,  scarcely  to  be  thought  of  by  persons  of  refinement ;  but  dress 
him  in  green  velvet,  with  a  high-crowned  hat,  and  change  the  scene  of 
his  operations, from  a  thickly-peopled  city  to  a  mountain  road,  and 
jott  wall  find  in  him  the  very  soul  of  ^  poetry  and  adventure.  So  it  is 
with  the  one  great  cardinal  virtue,  which,  properly  nourished  and 
exercised,  leads  to,  if  it  does  not  nec^saxily  include,  all  the  Ahers.  It 
mast  have  its  romance ;  and  the  less  of  reial  hard  struggling  work-iH 
day  life  there  is  in  that  romance,  the  better. 

The  life  to  which  poor  Kate  Nickleby  was  devoted,  in  consequence 
of  the  unforeseen  train  of  circumstances  already  develcf>ed  in  this  nar- 
ntive,  was  a  hard  one ;  but  lest  the  very  dullness,  unhealthy  confine- 
ment, and  bodily  fatigue,  which  made  up  its  sum  and  substance,  should 
deprive  it  of  any  interest  with  the  mass  of  the  charitable  and  sympar* 
thetic,  I  would  rather  keep  Miss  Nickleby  hersdf  in  view  just  now, 
than  chill  them  in  the  outset  by  a  minute  and  lengthened  desmption  of 
the  establishment  presided  over  by  Madame  MantolinL 

''  Well,  now,  indeed  Madame  Mantalini,"  said  Miss  Knag,  as  Kate 
was  taking  her  weary  way  homewards  on  the  first  night  of  her 
noTiciate ;  '*  that  Miss  Nickleby  is  a  very  creditable  young  person — a 
▼ery  creditable  young  person  indeed — ^hem — ^upon  my  word,  Madame 
Kantalini,  it  does  very  extraordinary  credit  even  to  your  discrimination 
that  you  should  have  found  such  a  very  excellent,  very  well-behaved, 
▼ery — hem — ^very  unassuming  young  woman  to  assist  in  the  fitting 
on.  I  have  seen  some  young  women  when  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  before  their  betters,  behave  in  such  a — oh,  dear — ^well- 
but  you  re  always  right,  Madame  Mantalini,  always ;  and  as  I  very 
often  tell  the  young  ladies,  how  you  do  contrive  to  be  always  right, 
when  so  many  people  are  so  often  wrong,  is  to  me  a  mystery  indeed." 


"  Beyond  putting  a  very  excellent  client  out  of  humour.  Miss 
Nickleby  has  not  done  anything  very  remarkable  to-day — that  I  am 
aware  of,  at  least,"  said  Madame  Mantalini  in  reply. 

'^  Oh,  dear  i"  said  Miss  Knag;  '^but  yoa  must  allow  a  great  deal 
for  inexperience,  you  know." 

^^  And  youth  ?"  inquired  Madame? 

^'  Ob,  I  say  nothing  about  that,  Madame  Mantalini,"  replied  Miss 
tCnag,  reddening ;  ^^  because  if  youth  were  any  excuse,  you  wouldn't 
have — " 

^*  Quite  so  good  a  forewoman  M  I  haYe,  I  suppose,"  eoggeried 
Madailde. 

«  Well,  1  ftevei'  ditf  kftow  anybody  like  y<m^  Madattie  BlafiMM,* 
rejoined  Miss  Knag  iAost  eomplacently,  ^*  and  that's  the  fbci,  for  you 
khow  what  one's  soing  to  say,  before  it  has  time  to  ris^  to  ofte*^  Kps. 
Oh,  very  good !  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

*^  For  myself,"  observed  Madams  Mantalini,  glancing  with  affin^ted 
Mfelessne^  at  her  assistant,  and  laughing  heartily  in  her  sl«evd^  **  I 
eonsidei:  Miss  Ni^kleby  the  most  awkward  gh^l  I  evef  saw  te  my  lifo.^ 

««  F^ot  dear  things"  taid  Miss  Knag, «'  it's  not  her  fkult.  If  it  wafl, 
^^  might  hope  to  cure  it ;  but  as  it'a  her  misfbrtnne^  Madame  Mantalini^ 
Vhy  Ideally  you  know,  as  the  maa  said  about  the  blind  horse,  w«  ought 
•to  respect  it." 

**  Her  uncle  toH  toe  she  had  beeA  considered  pretty,"  i*«\arked 
^adam^  Mantalini^  '^  I  think  her  one  of  the  most  onfhmry  girb  I 
fjvsr  met  with," 

"  Ordinalry  !"  cried  Miss  Knag  with  a  eountenanoe  heammg  delight; 
^  and  awkwai-d !  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  Madatte  Mantalini,  that  I 
X|tnle  lovi)  the  p6&t  giri;  and  that  if  she  was  twice  as  indiiferent-loek- 
ing,  and  twice  as  awkward  as  she  is,  I  should  be  only  so  mnch  the 
more  h^  frietod^  and  that's  the  trvth  of  it." 

In  flact,  Misi  Knag  had  conceived  an  indtpient  alTection  fbt  Kato 
Nickkby,  after  witnessing  her  failtire  that  morning,  and  this  short 
Gotivcrsation  with  her  superior  increased  the  favourable  prepc^ssession 
io  a  moat  surprising  extent ;  whtch  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  when 
ehe  first  scanned  that  yomig  lady's  face  and  figure,  she  had  entertained 
eertoin.  inward  misgivings  &at  they  would  never  agree. 

'^  But  now,"  said  Miss  Knag,  glancing  at  the  refleetioti  of  herself  in 
a  mirror  at  no  gfeat  distance,  **  I  love  her-— I  quite  love  her — ^I 
declare  I  do." 

Of  such  a  highly  disinterested  quality  waa  ttiis  devoted  frfendship, 
and  so  superior  was  it  to  the  little  weaknesses  of  flattery  or  ill-naini^ 
that  the  kind-hearted  Miss  Knag  candidly  informed  Kate  Nicklebj 
next  day,  that  she  saw  she  would  nevet  do  for  the  businei»,  btit  that 
she  need  not  give  herself  the  slightest  uneasinesa  on  this  account,  for 
that  she  (Miss  Knag)  by  increased  exertions  on  her  own  part,  w<mW 
keep  her  as  much  as  possible  in  the  bitck  ground,  and  that  aU  she  woafci 
have  to  do  would  be  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  before  company,  anil  to 
i^rink  from  attracting  notice  by  every  means  in  her  power.  This  la^ 
suggestioa  was.^e  maeh  in  aooardanee  with  the  tiniid  girl's  tmh  itx^P 
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Old  wisheB,  tbal  she  reacKIf  promiaed  implicit  leliasiee  on  the  excellent 
iphvter's  advice :  witfaoat  questioning,  or  indeed  bestowing  a  moment's 
leflection  upon  the  motives  that  dictated  it. 

^  I  take  qnite  a  lively  interest  in  yon,  my  dear  soul,  upon  my  word," 
aaid  Miss  Knag ;  ^^  a  sister  s  interest,  actually.  It's  the  most  singular 
oireumslnnee  I  over  knew." 

Undoubtedly  it  was  singular,  tkat  if  Miss  Knag  did  feel  a  stioi^ 
mterest  in  Kate  Nickleby,  it  should  not  rather  have  been  the  interest 
of  a  maiden  aunt  or  grandmother,  that  bsingr  the  eoncknion  to  which 
the  dififerenoe  in  their  respective  agcv  woold  have  naturally  toidedl 
fiat  Mias  Kna^  wore  clothes  of  a  very  youthful  pattern,  and  perhaps 
her  feelings  took  the  same  shape. 

^'Bless  you !"  said  Miss  Knag,  bestowing  a  kisa  npoD  Kate  at  the 
oonclnsion  of  the  second  day's  woric,  ^^  how  very  awkward  you  have 
been  all  day.'' 

**!  lear  your  kind  and  open  commnnicatioa,  which  has  rendered  ms' 
more  painfully  conscious  of  my  own  defects,  has  not  improved  me^* 
ifhedKate. 

"  No,  no,  I  dare  say  not,"  rejoined  Miss  Knag,  in  a  most  uncomraon 
flow  of  good  humour.  ^^  But  how  much  bettfer  that  yon  should  know 
it  at  first,  and  so  be  able- to  go  on  stnight  and  comfortable.  Which 
iny  are  yon  walking,  my  love  ?  " 

^  Towards  tho  city,"  repKed  Kate. 

^  The  dty ! "  cried  Miss  Knag,  rcmrdti^  herself  with  great  fitvoor  in 
the  glass  as  she  tied  her  bonnet.  ^^  Goodness  graeious  me !  now  do  yon 
really  Kve  in  the  dty?" 

^  Is  it  90  very  unusual  for  anybody  to  live  there?"  adced  Kate,  half 
muling. 

^  I  cottldn  t  have  bdieved  it  possible  thai  any  young  woosan  could 
have  lived  there  under  any  cbcumstanoes  whatever,  for  three  days  toge- 
tber,**  replied  Miss  Knag. 

^*  Reduced — I  should  say  poor  people^"  answered  Kate,  correctuig 
lierself  hastily,  for  she  was  afraid  of  appearing  proud,  ^must  live 
where  they  can.* 

**  Ah  f  very  true,  so  they  must ;  very  proper  indeed  i "  rejoined  Miss 
Knag  with  that  sort  of  half  sigh,  which,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
dight  nods  of  the  head,  is  pity  s  small  change  in  general  sodety ;  ^^and 
that's  what  I  very  often  tell  my  brother,  ymen  our  servants  go  away 
in  one  after  another,  and  he  thinks  the  back  kitchen's  rather  too  damp 
fcr  'em  to  sleep  in.  These  sort  of  people,  I  tell  him,  are  glad  to  sleep 
snywhere  t  Heaven  suits  the  back  to  the  burden.  What  a  nice  thing 
it  is  to  think  that  it  should  be  so^  isn't  it?^ 

*•  Very,"  replied  Kate,  tumiBg  away. 

**  111  wa&  with  you  part  of  the  way,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Knag,  **  for 
yon  most  go  very  near  our  house;  and  as  it's  quite  dark,  and  our  last 
Want  went  to  the  hospital  a  wtek  ago,  with  Saint  Anthony's  fire  in 
^  face,  I  shidi  be  giad  of  your  company." 

Kate  would  willingly  have  excused  herself  from  this  fiattering  oona- 
pttioDshipy  bnl  Miss  Knag  having  adjusted  her  foonnel  to  her  entao 
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satisfaction,  took  her  arm  with  an  air  which  plainly  showed  how  jnndi 
she  felt  the  compliment  she  was  conferring,  and  thejr  were  in  the  street 
hefore  she  could  say  another  word. 

^  I  fear,"  said  Koie,  hesitating,  ^*  that  mama — my  mother,  I  mean — 
IS  waiting  for  me/' 

^^  You  needn't  make  the  least  apology,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Knag, 
smiling  sweetly  as  she  spoke ;  ^^  I  dare  say  she  is  a  very  respectable  old 
person,  and  I  shall  be  quite-^hem— quite  pleased  to  know  her  " 

As  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  cooling — not  her  heels  alone,  but  her 
limbs  generally  at  the  street  comer,  KaAe  had  no  alternative  but  to 
make  her  known  to  Miss  Knag,  who,  doing  the  last  new  carriage  cus- 
tomer at  second-hand,  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  condescending 
politeness.  The  three  then  walked  away  arm  in  arm,  with  Miss  Knag 
in  the  middle,  in  a  speciid  state  of  amiability. 

^  I  have  taken  such  a  fimcy  to  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  you 
can't  think,"  said  Miss  Knag,  after  she  had  proceeded  a  little  distance 
in  dignified  silence. 

^'  1  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ^^  though  it  is  nothing 
new  to  me,  that  even  strangers  diould  like  Kate." 

"^  Hem ! "  oied  Miss  Kmig. 

^  You  will  like  her  better  when  yon  know  how  sood  she  is,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^^  It  is  a  nt'at  blessing  to  me  in  my  misfortunes  to  have 
a  child,  who  knows  nehher  pride  or  vanity,  and  whose  bringmg-up 
might  very  well  have  excused  a  little  of  both  at  first.  You  don  t  know 
what  it  is  to  lose  a  husband,  Miss  Knag." 

As  Miss  Knaff  had  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to  gain  one,  it  fol- 
lowed very  neai^  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she  didn't  know  what  it 
was  to  lose  one,  so  she  said  in  some  haste,  "•  No,  indeed  I  don't,"  and  said 
it  with  an  air  intended  to  signify  that  die  should  like  to  catch  herself 
marrying  anybody — ^no  no,  uie  knew  better  than  that. 

^  Kate  has  improved  even  in  this  little  time,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  glancing  proudly  at  her  daughter. 

^^  Oh !  of  course,"  said  Miss  Knag. 

^  And  will  improve  still  more,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^  That  she  will,  I'll  be  bound,"  replied  Miss  Knag,  squeezing  Kate's 
arm  in  her  own,  to  point  the  joke. 

^^  She  always  was  clever,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  brightening  up, 
*^  always,  from  a  baby.  I  recollect  when  she  was  only  two  yeais  and 
a  half  old,  that  a  gentleman  who  used  to  visit  very  much  at  our  house- 
Mr.  Watkins,  you  know,  Kate,  my  dear,  that  your  poor  papa  went  bail 
for,  who  afterwards  ran  away  to  the  United  States,  and  sent  us  a  pair 
of  snow  shoes,  with  such  an  affectionate  letter  that  it  made  your  poor 
dear  father  cry  for  a  week.  You  remember  the  letter,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  was  very  sorry  he  couldn't  repay  the  fifty  pounds  just 
then,  because  his  capital  was  all  out  at  interest,  and  he  was  very  busy 
making  his  fortune,  but  that  he  didn't  forget  you  were  his  god-daughter, 
and  ho  should  take  it  very  unkind  if  we  didn't  buy  you  a  silver  coral 
and  put  it  down  to  his  old  account— dear  me,  yes,  my  dear,  how  stupid 
you  are !  and  spcke  so  affectionatdy  of  the  old  port  wine  that  he  used 
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to  drink  a  bottle  end  a  half  of  every  thne  he  came.    Toa  muat  re- 
mflmber,  Kate  r 

*^  Yes,  yes,  mama  ;  what  of  him  ?" 

**  Why,  that  Hr.  Watkins,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  slowly, 

tf  if  she  were  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  reoolleot  something  of 

jwramonnt  importance ;  *^  thai  Mr.  Watkins— *he  wasn't  any  rektion, 

MiBB  Knag  will  imdarstond,  to  the  Watkins  who  kept  the  Old  Boar 

in  the  Tillage ;  by  the  by,  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  the  Old 

Boar  or  the  George  the  Fourth,  bnt  it  was  one  of  the  two,  I  know, 

and  it's  much  the  same — ^that  Mr.  Watkins  said,  when  you  were  only 

two  years  and  a  half  old,  that  yon  were  one  of  the  most  astonishing 

diildren  he  ever  saw.     He  did  indeed.  Miss  Knag,  and  he  wasn't  at 

all  fond  of  children,  and  couldn't  have  had  the  lightest  motive  for 

d<Hng  it^     I  know  it  was  he  who  said  so,  because  I  reooUect,  as  well  as 

if  it  was  only  yesterday,  his  borrowing  twenty  pounds  of  her  poor  dear 

papa  the  very  moment  afterwards." 

Having  quoted  this  eztraordinaiy  and  most  disinterested  testimony 
to  her  daughter's  ezcellenoe,  Mrs.  Nickleby  stopped  to  breathe ;  and 
Miss  Knag,  finding  that  the  discourse  was  turning  upon  family  greatness, 
knt  no  time  in  striking  in  with  a  small  reminiscence  on  her  own  account* 

^  Don't  talk  of  lending  money,  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  Miss  Knag, 
^  or  youll  drire  me  crazy,  perfectly  crazy.  My  mamma— hem — ^was 
the  most  lovely  and  beautiful  creature,  with  the  most  striking  and 
exquisite— hem— the  most  exquisite  nose  that  ever  was  pul^  upon  a 
human  face,  I  do  belieye,  Mrs.  Nickleby  (here  Miss  Kni^  rubbed  her 
own  nose  sympathetically) ;  themost  delightful  and  accomplished  woman, 
perhaps,  that  e^er  was  seen ;  but  she  had  that  one  failing  of  lending 
money,  and  carried  it  to  such  an  extent  that  she  lent— hem — oh ! 
thousands  of  pounds,  all  our  little  fortunes,  and  what's  more,  Mrs* 
Nickleby,  I  don't  think,  if  we  weretoliTO  till--4ill — ^hem — ^till  the  very 
end  of  time,  that  we  should  ever  get  them  back  again.   I  don't  indeed." 

After  concluding  this  effort  of  inyention  vnthout  being  interrupted^ 
Miss  Knag  fell  into  many  more  recollections,  no  less  interesting  than 
troe,  the  full  tide  of  which  Mrs.  Nickleby  in  vain  attempting  to  stem, 
at  length  sailed  smoothly  down,  by  adding  an  under-current  of  her  own 
recollections ;  and  so  both  ladies  went  on  talking  together  in  perfect 
contentment :  the  only  difference  between  them  being,  that  whereas 
Hiss  Knag  addressed  herself  to  Kate,  and  talked  very  loud,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  kept  on  in  one  unbroken  monotonous  flow,  perfectly  satisfied 
to  be  talking,  and  caring  very  little  whether  anybody  listened  or  not. 

In  this  manner  they  walked  on  very  amicably  until  they  arrived  at 
Hiss  Knag's  brother's,  who  was  an  ornamental  stationer  and  small 
circulating  library  keeper,  in  a  by-street  off  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
snd  who  let  out  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  the  newest  old 
navels,  whereof  the  titles  were  displayed  in  pen-and-ink  characters  on 
a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  swinging  at  his  door-post.  As  Miss  Knag 
happened  at  the  moment  to  be  in  the  middle  of  an  account  of  her 
tiroity-seoond  ciSer  from  a  gentleman  of  large  property,  she  insisted 
iipon  their  all  going  in  to  supper  together ;  and  in  they  went. 
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^  Don't  go  awaj^  M«»tiiBer/'  mid  Miaa  Knag  as  ilifly  e»t«nd  tlir 
shop.  '^  It's  only  one  of  our  yoUng  ladies  and  her  motlieE.  Mis.  aad 
Miss  Nicklebv." 

''  Oh,  indek !"  said  Mr.  Mortimer  Knag.     »  Ah  1* 

Hsring  gi^en  otteranoe  to  these  ejacul^ions  with  a  wry  profosnd 
and  ihonghtful  air,  Mr.  Knag  slowly  snuffed  two  kitchen  candles  on 
the  comnter  and  two  more  in  the  window,  and  then  snuffed  hhaself 
fimn  a  boK  in  Ins  waistoeat  pocket. 

There  was  somethinff  Tery  impressive  in  the  ghostly  ur  with  which 
aU  this  was  done,  and  as  Mr.  Knag  was  a  tali  lank  gentleman  of 
solemn  featums,  wearing  spectacles,  and  garnished  with  mueh  less  hair 
than  a  gentleman  bordering  on  £arty  or  thereabouts  usually  bosBtB»  Mrs. 
Nicklefy  whispered  her  daughter  that  she  thooght  he  must  be  literary. 

^^  Past  ten,"  said  Mr.  Knag,  oonsniting  his  watch.  ^  Thomas,  close 
the  warehouse." 

Thomas  was  a  boy  nearly  half  as  tall  as  a  shutter,  and  the  wars- 
house  was  a  shop  about  the  size  of  three  hackney  coaches. 

^^  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Knag  onoe  more,  heavi]^  a  deep  sigh  as  he  restcMred 
to  its  parent  lAelf  the  book  iie  had  been  reading.  *>*  Well — ^yes — I 
believe  supper  is  ready,  sister." 

With  another  sigh  Mr.  Knag  took  up  the  kitehen  candles  fixxn  the 
oonnter,  and  preceded  the  ladies  with  mournful  steps  to  a  back  parlour, 
where  a  char-wooEmn,  emjdoyed  in  the  absence  of  the  sick  servant,  and 
remunerated  witii  oestain  eighteenpenoes  to  fan  deducted  from  her  wages 
due,  was  putting  the  supper  out. 

^  Mrs.  BlockjKm,"  said  Miss  Knag,  reproachfully,  ^  how  very  often 
I  have  bogged  jau.  not  to  oome  into  the  room  with  your  bonnet  <»l" 

^  I  can't  help  it,  Miss  Knag,"  said  the  char-woman,  bridling  up  on  the 
shortest  notioe.  ^  There's  been  a  deal  o'  cleaning  to  do  in  this  house, 
aad  if  you  don't  like  it,  I  must  trouble  you  to  look  ont  for  somebody 
else,  for  it  don't  hardly  pay  me,  and  that's  the  truth,  if  I  was  to  ba 
hung  this  minute." 

*^  I  don't  want  any  remariis,  if  yom  please,"  said  Miss  Knac,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  peraosial  prenxran.  ^^  Is  there  any  fie  down 
stairs  for  some  hot  water  presently  ?" 

^  No  there  is  not,  indeed,  Miss  Knsg,"  replied  the  subsUti^;  ^^  and 
so  I  won't  tdl  you  no  stories  about  it." 

^^  Then  why  isn't  there  ?"  aaid  Miss  Knag. 

^  Because  there  an't  no  coals  left  aut,  and  if  I  could  make  coals  I 
would,  but  as  I  can't  I  won't,  and  so  I  make  bold  to  tdl  yon  Mem," 
replied  Mrs.  Kockson. 

^  Will  you  hold  your  tongue — fismale  ?"  said  Mr.  Mortimer  Knsg; 
plunging  violently  into  this  dialogue. 

^  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Knag,"  retorted  the  char-woman,  turning  shsip 
round.  ^^  I'm  only  too  glad  not  to  speak  in  this  house,  exoeptmg  wIm 
and  where  I'm  spoke  to,  Sir ;  and  with  regard  to  being  a  female^  8k^  I 
flhould  vrish  to  know  what  you  considered  yonrsslf  ?" 

'^  A  miserable  wretch,"  exckuned  Mr.  Knag,  striking  his  ionhsad. 
<«  A  misemUe  wretch." 
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<^  Tm  v«ry  glaA  io  tnd  Ibrt  jou  di»n*i  flaH  jFonnelf  Ml  of  y^lir  nanM, 
Sr/'  sftid  Mrs.  Block«Qn;  ^^  «»d  t»  I  had  iwo  Iwu  chilclrai  Hob  iM.f 
hfcieyerterds^r  w«i  oviy  sevcoi  ^w«eki«  and  my  littW  Oharky  feU  down 
ftiirf  and  put  Ui  db^  out  hfi  Mondn^f,  J  «iiaU  take  ii  as  a  favior  tf 
yott'U  aettd  nm  akillif^  for  4in9  WMk'a  vprk  to  n  j  InwiaQ,  aCore  tim 
dock  strikes  (eo  t^-moivow/' 

With  ibfse  parting  wprda,  the  good  wemaa  quiltsd  the  room  with 
ipeat  eaee  of  mamtt;  ieaviog  ihe  door  wide  <^en,  while  Mr.  Kjnig> 
UHm  aane  jROWfittt^  flwBig  hmelf  into  tiie  *^  wamhoiiae,''  aipd  groaMed 
•iMd. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  that  gentleman,  pray  ?"  inqniiad  lfo.> 
Kkklehy,  gveatly  4iek«dbed  1^  thd  OQiind. 

''  J8 heS?"  oMiimed  Kate»  mfly  lOanaed. 

«(  Huah  r  replied  Mise  Kaag ;  ^  a  noit  mehmeholy  hist^iry*  Ho 
VM  oBco  moat  devotedly  ftbtaefaed  t»^hein^«*4o  Madame  Manialiiu.'' 

(( Bleae  wtei"  oi&daifBed  Bin.  Niekkby. 

*^  Yw/'  ceotintted  Miai  Kaag»  ^'  aM  reouved  great  enooiuagemcnt 
Idq^  and  omAieotiy  hoped  to  many  Iwr.  He  baa  a  inoob  roi»aiitii 
I  bvl^  Mrs,  Nickteby»  aa  indeed — ^bem—^aa  indeed  all  our  ieamiy  have, 
I  nd  the  disappoiuiment  was  a  dreadful  blow.  He  is  a  wonder^Ily 
acoomplished  iiian<-Hnoet  extraerdioarily  affocwapUshed^-Hreada-i^hem**-* 
Rads  every  novel  that  oenea  lOKt ;  J  mean  every  novel  thai — ^ham — 
tbat  Jbaa  «ny  faahion  in  it,  of  eonrao.  The  foot  is,  that  he  did  find  so 
«Boh  i»  the  'hooka  ho  road  i^>pBoable  i»  Ua  own  miafeiinnea,  and  Aid 
iind  hinwdf  in  every  jeapectaoaaufih  like  the  Jaenpfli — heoaaaeaftfonno 
keia4MiiaakNie  «f  hia  own  Mperionty,  aa  we  aU  eae,  and  vary  vatut- 
«dly*-ihM  he  took  to«oonMDff  «verydbing,  A«d  beoane  a  gaMia;  aa^A 
I  am  ^piflio  SHie  Aat  rho  ia  aA  uia  very  preaant  meiiKaft  writing  aiuither 

^'JdUbfaer4mkrTqHa((edKate,£iidii^  that  «  panaa  wis  ieftftr 

aeanbady  io  aa^r  aamatUng. 

^  Ye8y"'saidMias  ikbH^,  noddiif  angnaattEwnnph ;  '^  another  book, 

^      s4faree  valnaseapoat^otaTo.    Of'couiaeft'a  a  ereai4idvanitage  to  hisft 

r      kail  hia  fittle  ftainonahle  deaeriptioBa  to  iiave  we  benefit  of  my — hem 

[      ''^-af  my  empenemaay  bcnmse  atf  'Oom»e  lew  anthon  -who  write  about 

each  thinga«aai  ha^anoh  oppcrtieaitiea  of  knowing  then  aa  I  hav«. 

He's  80  wrapped  up  in  high  life,  tliat  4he  least  atiusioai  io  hoeiness  or 

worldly  matters — ^like  that  woman  j«at  now  Ibr  instanoe— •quite  dis- 

tnustslmn ;  b«t,TiB  I<often  say,  I  think  bis -disappointment  a  great  thing 

^  him,  because  if  he  hadn't  been  disappoiated  he  eonldn't  have  written 

«bB«thMghlad  hopes  and  all  ihat^  and  the  faot  la  if  it  badnt  happened 

^ithaa,  i  donH  I>eiiev6  hie  goinos  woaid  ever  htam  coneontat  sAV 

How  <nach  amre  <wmipanicativa  Miss  Knag  tniight  have  %eo0ino 
vider  more  favourable  circumstances  it  m  impossible  to  divine^  bai  aa 
dia  gUi—y  oae  svms  wWin  ear-shot  and  the  On  waited  making  up, 
ber  disclosures  stopped  here.  To  judge  from  all  appearances,  axra  tba 
^^■dty  of  maki]^  the  wlAer  warm,  tho  last  servant  eouid  not  hftve 
^  nnflh  sMnBtsaaad  laaEBycihar  fiao  ibsA  St  AnthMi/a ;  Imt  %> 
"tth  brandy  and  water  was  made  at  last,  and  the  guaHa^  kiwmg  'baea. 
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previonriy  regaled  with  cold  leg  of  mutton  and  bread  and  cheese,  soon 
afterwards  took  leave ;  Kate  amnshig  herself  all  the  way  home  with 
the  recollection  of  her  last  glimpse  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Knag  deeply  ab- 
stracted in  the  shop,  and  Mrs.  Nicklebj  by  debating  within  herself 
whether  the  dress-making  firm  would  ultimately  become  ^^  Mantalini^ 
Elnag,  and  Nickleby,"  or  ^^  Mantalini,  Nickkby,  and  Knag." 

At  this  higb  point,  Miss  Knag's  firiendship  remained  for  three  whole 
days,  much  to  the  wonderment  of  Madame  Mantahni  s  young  ladies 
who  had  never  beheld  such  constancy  in  that  quarter  before,  but  on  the 
fourth  it  received  a  check  no  less  violent  than  sudden,  which  thus 
occurred. 

It  happened  that  an  old  lord  of  great  fiimUy,  who  was  going  to  marry 
a  young  lady  of  no  family  in  particular,  came  with  the  young  lady,  and 
the  young  lad/s  sister,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  trying  on  two  nuptiai 
bonnets  which  had  been  ordered  the  day  before ;  and  Madame  Maataltni 
announcing  the  fact  in  a  shrill  treble  through  i^e  speaking-pipe,  which 
communicated  with  the  work-room,  Miss  Knag  darted  hastily  up  stairs 
with  a  bonnet  in  each  hand,  and  presented  herself  in  the  show-room  in 
a  charming  state  of  palpitation,  intended  to  demonstrate  her  enthusiasni 
in  the  cause.  The  bonnets  were  no  sooner  fairly  on,  than  Miss  Knag 
and  Madame  Mantalini  fell  into  convulsions  of  admiration. 

^'  A  most  elegant  appearance,"  said  Madame  Mantalini. 

^'  I  never  saw  an3rthing  so  exquisite  in  all  my  life,"  said  Miss  Knag. ' 

Now  the  old  lord,  who  was  a  v^ry  old  lord,  said  nothing,  but  mum- 
bled and  chuckled  in  a  state  of  great  delight,  no  less  with  the  nuptial 
bonnets  and  their  wearers,  than  with  his  own  address  in  getting>snch  a 
fine  woman  for  his  wife ;  and  the  young  lady,  who  was  a  very  lively 
young  lady,  seeing  the  old  lord  in  this  rapturous  condition,  chased  the 
old  lord  behind  a  cheval-glass,  and  then  and  there  kissed  him,  while 
Madame  Mantalini  and  tbeother  young  lady  looked  discreetly  another  way. 

But  pending  the  salutation.  Miss  Knag,  who  was  tinged  with  curioeityy 
stepped  accidentally  behind  the  glass,  and  encountered  the  lively  young 
lad/s  eye  just  at  the  very  moment  when  she  kissed  the  old  lord ;  upon 
which  the  young  lady  in  a  pouting  manner  murmured  something  about 
*^  an  old  thing,"  and  ^^  great  imp^inenoe,"  and  finished  by  darting  a 
look  of  displeasure  at  Miss  Knag  and  smiling  contemptuously. 

^'  Madam  Maotaltni,"  said  the  young  lady. 

^^  Ma'am,"  said  Madame  Mantsdini. 

"  Ptay  have  up  that  pretty  young  creature  we  saw  yesterday." 

^^  Oh  yes,  do,"  said  the  sister. 

^^  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  Madame  Mantalini,"  said  the  lord's  in- 
tended, throwing  herself  languidly  on  a  so&,  ^^  I  hate  being  waited 
upon  by  frights  or  elderly  persons.  Let  me  always  see  that  young 
creature,  I  beg,  whenever  I  come." 

^^  By  all  means,"  said  the  old  lord ;  *^  the  lovely  young  creature,  by 
all  means." ' 

«<  Everybody  is  talking  about  her,"  said  the  yoni^  lady,  in  the  same 
careless  manner ;  ^  and  my  lord,  being  a  great  admirer  of  beauty,  muit 
positively  see  bar/' 
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^She  it  vnhenaHj  adrairody"  replied  Madame  Hantalini.    *^  Him 
Kxnie,  send  up  Misb  Nickteby.     Yoa  needn't  zetnm." 

*^  I  heg  your  .pardon,  Madame  Mantalini,  what  did  yoa  say  last  ?  " 
ashed  Miss  Knag,  tramblii^. 

**  Yoa  needn't  retam,"  repeated  the  superior  sharply.  Miss  Knaff 
mniahed  without  another  word,  and  in  all  reasonable  time  was  repkuoed 
by  Kate,  who  took  off  the  new  bonnets  and  put  on  the  old  ones : 
blnshing  veary  much  to  fmd  that  the  old  lord  ana  the  two  young  ladies 
staring  her  out  of  countenance  all  the  time. . 
Why,  how  you  colour,  child !"  said  the  lord's  chosen  bride. 
^*  She  is  not  quite  so  accustomed  to  her  business  as  she  will  be  in  a 

or  two,"  interposed  Madame  Mantalini  with  a  gracious  smile. 
^  I  am  a(^d  you  have  been  giving  her  some  of  your  wicked  looks, 
my  loErd,"  said  the  intended. 

^  No,  no;  no,"  replied  the  old  lord,  ^^no,  no,  I'm  going  to  be  married 
and  lead  a  new  life.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  new  life,  a  new  life  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! " 
It. was  a  satis&ctory  thing  to  hear  that  the  old  gentleman  was  going 
to  lead  a  new  life,  for  it  was  pretty  evident  that  his  old  one  would  not 
last  him  much  longer.  The  mere  exertion  of  protracted  chuckling 
reduced  him  to  a  fearful  ebb  of  coughing  and  gasping,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  he  could  find  breath  to  remark  thi^  the  girl  was  too 
pretty  for  a  milliner. 

^  I  hope  you  don't  think  good  looks  a  disqualification  for  the  business, 
my  lord,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  simpering. 

^  Not  by  any  means,"  replied  the  old  lord,  ^^  or  you  would  have  left 
it  lon^  ago." 

^  You  naughty  creature ! "  said  the  lively  lady,  poking  the  peer  with 
her  parasol ;  ^^  I  won't  have  you  talk  so.     How  dare  you  ?" 

This  playfiil  inquiry  was  accompanied  with  another  poke  and  an- 
other, and  then  the  old  lord  caught  the  parasol,  and  wouldn't  give  it  up 
again,  which  induced  the  other  lady  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  some 
very  pretty  sportiveness  ensued. 

^  You  will  see  that  those  little  alterations  are  made,  Madame  Man- 
taliiu,"  said  the  lady*  ^^Nay,  my  lord,  you  positively  shall  go 
first ;  I  wouldn't  leave  you  behind  with  that  pretty  girl,  not  for  half  a 
flecond.  I  know  you  too  weU.  Jane,  my  dear,  let  him  go  first,  and  we 
shall  be  quite  sure  of  him." 

The  old  lord,  evidently  much  flattered  by  this  suspicion,  bestowed  a 
grotesque  leer  upon  ICate  as  he  passed,  and  receiving  another  tap  with 
the  parasol  for  his  wickedness,  tottered  down  stairs  to  the  door,  where 
his  qirightly  body  was  hoisted  into  the  carriage  by  two  stout  footmen. 
^  Fob  i "  said  Madame  Mantalini,  ^^  how  he  ever  gets  into  a  carriage 
without  thinking  of  a  hearse,  /  can't  think,  TherB)  take  the  things 
away,  my  dear,  take  them  away." 

Kate,  who  had  remained  during  the  whole  scene  with  her  eyes 

modestly  fixed  upon  the  ground,  was  only  too  happy  to  avail  herself  of 

the  permission  to  retire,  and  hastened  joyfully  down  stairs  to  Miss 

Kna^s  doraimon. 

The  oircamstaooes  of  ^he  little  kingdom  had  greatly  chaxiged,  hqw-* 
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0¥er,  during  tiie  sboit  period  of  ber  aboenoa.  In  pbos  of  Miai  Kaag 
being  stationed  in  her  accuttomed  seat,  proierriiig  all  the  dignit/  ani 
greatness  of  Kadame  liaatalioi  s  repreaentaiivey  thai  woiihy  aoul  was 
reposing  on  a  large  box,  bathed  in  tears,  while  three  or  four  of  the 
jomkff  ladies  in  dose  attendance  upon  her,  together  with  the  presence  of 
haitmom,  Yin^ar,  and  other.  reatoraiiTea,  would  haTo  borne  ample 
testimony,  even  without  the  derangement  of  the  hesd«dresB  and  front 
vow  of  onrls^  to  her  having  fainted  desperatelj. 

''Bless  me!"  said  Kate,  stepping  hastily  forward,  «<  Wkni  is  tiis 
matter  ?  " 

This  inquiry  produced  in  Miss  Knag  Tiolent  symptoms  of  n  re- 
lapse ;  and  several  young  ladies,  darting  angry  looks  at  Kato,  applied 
more  vinegar  and  hfutshorn,  and  said  it  waa  ^'  a  shame." 

''What  is  a  shame?"  demanded  Kate.  "What  is  tlw  matter? 
What  haa  happened  ?  teU  me." 

*' Matter  I "  oned  Miss  Knag,  eoming  all  at  once  bolt  upright,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  asseinbtod  maidens ;  ^  Mstter !  J^ie  upon 
you,  you  nasty  creature! " 

"Graoiousi"  cried  Kate,  almost  paralysed  by  the  violence  with 
which  the  adjeedTe  had  hem  jerkfod  out  from  between  Miss  Knag's 
dosed  teeUi;  " have / offended  you?" 

"  You  offended  me ! "  retorted  Miss  Knag,  "  You  f  a  ohity  a  ehiU, 
an  upstart  nobody !     Oh,  indeed!     Ha,  ha ! " 

Now,  it  was  evident  as  Miss  Knag  laughed,  that  something  straok  Imt 
as  beine  exceedingly  fonny,  and  as  the  young  ladiea  took  tbeir  tone 
from  Miss  Knag — ^she  being  the  chief— they  all  got  up  a  laugh  without 
a  moment's  delay,  and  nodded  their  heads  a  little,  and  smiled  sar- 
castically to  each  other,  aa  much  as  to  say,  how  very  good  that  was. 

^  Here  she  is,"  continued  Miss  Knag,  getting  off  the  box,  and  intro- 
duciag  Kate  wUh  much  ceremony  and  naaay  low  curtseys  to  the  da- 
lighted  tlnrong ;  "  here  she  i»— everybody  is  talking  abont  her  thohsih^ 
ladies — ^tlie  beauty,  the — oh,  you  bold-£Med  thing  i " 

At  this  crisis  Miss  Knag  was  unable  to  repvess  a  virtubns  nhndder, 
which  imraediatdy  communicated  itself  to  all  the  young  ladies,  aftsr 
which  Miss  Knag  laughed,  and  after  that,  cried. 

"  For  fifteen  years,"  exclaimed  Miss  Knag,  sobbing  ina  most  afSwtiiy 
manner,  "  for  fifteen  years  I  have  been  the  credit  and  ornament  of  Uui 
room  and  the  one  up^stairs.  Thank  God,"  said  Miss  Knag,  atamping 
first  her  right  foot  and  then  her  left  with  xemackable  energy,  "I  hast 
never  in  all  that  time,  till  now,  been  oxposed  to  the  srts,  tiie  vite  aiti 
of  a  «reatore,  who  disgraces  us  all  with  her  proceedings,  and  makes 
proper  people  blush  for  tiiemselves.  But  Iloel  it,  I  do  fed  it,  althoi^k 
I  am  disgusted." 

Miss  Knag  here  relapsed  into  softness,  and  the  young  ladies  mnewing 
their  attenti^ms,  murmured  that  she  ought  to  bo  superior  to  aachthiagSi 
and  that  for  their  port  they  do^Msedtiiem,  and  considawd  them  haMW^i 
tiieir  notiee ;  in  witness  whereof  ^liief  eaUed  oat  mors  emphatieafif 
than  before  that  it  was  a  shame,  and  that  they  felt  so  angry,  thif  ^ 
they  hardly  kaew  what  to  do  with  ^*"»— i— 4 
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**  Hftve  I  Kvied  to  this  daf  to  be  calied  a  fzight  !**  cried  MioB  Kmig, 
faddenlj  becoming  conyulsive,  and  making  an  eBbrt  to  tear  her  front  ^A 

^  Oh  no,  no,"  replied  the  chonis,  ^  pray  don't  eay  ao ;  don  t,  now." 

^  Have  I  deserved  to  be  called  an  elderly  person?"  screamed  Mim 
Ksag,  wrestling  with  the  supemnmerariea. 

^  Don't  think  of  such  things,  dear,"  answered  the  chorus. 

*"  1  hate  her"  cried  Miss  Kmls  ;  ^  I  detest  and  hate  her.  NoYer  kib 
ber  speak  to  me  again ;  never  let  anybody  who  is  a  friend  of  mina 
ipesk  to  her ;  a  siot,  a  hussy,  an  impudent  artful  hussy !"  Having 
deaosRieed  the  object  of  her  wrath  in  these  terms,  Miss  Knag  scresmei 
onoe,  hioenped  thrice,  and  gurgied  in  her  throat  sev^al  times :  slum- 
bered, shivered,  woke,  came  to,  composed  her  head-dress,  and  decbved 
kneif  quite  weU  again. 

Poor  Kate  had  regarded  these  proceedings  at  first  in  perfect  bewil- 
dennent.  She  had  then  turned  red  and  pale  by  turns,  and  onoe  or 
twice  essayed  to  speaik  ;  but  as  the  true  motives  of  this  aJteced  bd&aviow 
dsf eloped  tbemselves,  she  retired  a  few  paces,  and  looked  oalmly  on 
witiiout  deigning  a  reply.  But  although  she  walked  proudly  to  her  seat^ 
aod  turned  ber  back  upon  the  group  of  little  satellites  who  clustered 
issnd  their  ruling  planet  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  room,  she  sava 
wsy  in  secret  to  some  snch  bitter  tears  as  would  have  gladdened  Sfisa 
KasgiaBioatfloulif  diaeouJd  have  seen  them  £slL 
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BiscumTB  om  ▲  nnmxR  at  mr.  rauph  KicKiAST^a,  akd  of  thb 

HAJIHSR     Of     WHICH     THB     OOHFANT     EHTSBTAIlfSD     THRHSKLVHi 
BSrORB  DIKirElt,   AT  lUlUfBa,  AUD   AFXBR  DIXVBil. 

The  bile  and  rancour  of  the  worthy  Miss  Knag  undergoing  no  dimi-- 
ution  during  tiie  remainder  of  the  week,  but  rathar  augmenting  vnth 
every  snccesaive  hour;  and  the  honest  ire  of  all  the  younff  ladies  rising^ 
or  seeming  to  rite,  in  exact  proporticm  to  the  good  spinster  s  indignation^ 
and  both  waxing  very  hot  every  time  Miss  Nickleby  was  called  up 
f^aam,  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  that  yoimg  lady  s  daily  life  was 
Qoae  of  the  most  ohe^iul  or  enviable  kind.  She  hailed  the  arrival  of 
Bitarday  nighty  as  a  prisons  would  a  few  ddicious  hours'  respite  fimn 
dow  and  wearing  torture,  and  felt,  that  the  poor  pittance  for  her  first 
keek's  labour  would  have  been  dearly  and  hardly  earned  had  its  amount 
Inea  trebled. 

When  she  joined  her  oMyther'as  usual  at  the  street  comer,  she  was 
^}  a  little  surprised  to  find  her  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Balfkh 
^^iddAy ;  but  her  surprise  was  soon  ledoubled,  do  less  by  the  matter 
^  th^  eonversation^  than  by  the  smoothed  and  retired  manner  4if' 
Vt.  Niskleby  himaeli: 
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**  Ah !  my  dear !"  said  Ralph ;  **  we  were  at  that  moment  talking 
about  you." 

^*  Indeed !"  replied  Kate,  shrinking,  though  she  scarce  knew  why, 
from  her  uncle's  cold  glistening  eye. 

'^  That  instant,"  said  Ralph.  ^  I  was  coming  to  call  for  yoU, 
making  sure  to  catch  you  before  you  left ;  but  your  mother  and  I  have 
been  talking  over  &mily  afi^tirs,  and  the  time  has  slipped  away  so 
rapidly " 

^^  Well,  now,  hasn't  it?"  interposed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  quite  insensible 
to  the  sarcastic  tone  of  Ralph's  last  remark.  ^^  Upon  my  word,  I 
couldn't  have  believed  it  possible,  that  such  a  Kate,  my  dear,  you'ro 
to  dine  with  your  uncle  at  half-past  six  o'clock  to-morrow." 

Triumphing  in  having  been  the  first  to  communicate  this  extraordinary 
intelligence,  Mrs.  Nickleby  nodded  and  smiled  a  great  many  times,  to 
impress  its  full  magnificence  on  Kate's  wondering  mind,  and  then  flew 
off,  at  an  acute  angle,  to  a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

*'  Let  me  see,"  said  the  good  lady.  ^^  Your  black  silk  frock  will  be 
quite  dress  enough,  my  dear,  with  that  pretty  little  scarf,  and  a  plain 

band  in  your  hair,  and  a  pair  of  black  silk  stock ^Dear,  dear," 

oried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  flying  off  at  another  angle,  *'  if  I  had  but  those 
unfortunate  amethysts  of  mine— you  recollect  them,  Kate,  my  love- 
how  they  used  to  sparkle,  you  know — but  your  papa,  your  poor  dear  papa 
— 4ih !  there  never  was  anything  so  cruelly  sacrificed  as  those  jewels  were, 
never !"  Overpowered  by  this  agonising  thought,  Mrs.  Nickleby  shook 
her  head  in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  appUed  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 

*^  I  don't  want  them,  mama,  indeed,"  said  Kate.  ^^  Forget  that  yon 
ever  had  them." 

"  Lord,  Kate,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby,  pettishly,  "  how 
like  a  child  you  talk.  Four -and- twenty  silver  tea  spoons,  brother-in- 
law,  two  gravies,  four  salts,  all  the  amethysts — ^necklace,  brooch,  and 
ear-rings — all  made  away  with  at  the  same  time,  and  I  saying  almost 
on  my  bended  knees  to  that  poor  good  soul,  *  Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing, Nicholas?  Why  don't  you  make  some  arrangement?'  I  am 
sure  that  anybody  who  was  about  us  at  that  time  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  own,  that  if  I  said  that  once,  I  said  it  fifty  times  a-day.  Didn't  I, 
Kate,  my  dear  ?  Did  I  ever  lose  an  opportunity  of  impressing  it  on 
your  poor  papa  ?" 

"  No,  no,  mama,  never,"  replied  Kate.  And  to  do  Mrs.  Nickleby 
justice,  she  never  had  lo8t---and  to  do  married  ladies  as  a  body  justice, 
they  seldom  do  lose— any  occasion  of  inculcating  similar  golden  precepts, 
whose  only  blemish  is,  the  slight  degree  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
in  which  they  are  usually  developed. 

**  Ah ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  vrith  great  fervour,  "  if  my  advice 
had  been  taken  at  the  beginning — Well,  I  have  always  done  my  duty, 
and  that's  some  comfort. 

When  she  had  arrived  at  this  reflection,  Mrs.  Nickleby  sighed,  rubbed 
her  hands,  cast  up  her  eyes,  and  finally  assumed  a  look  of  meek  com- 
posure, thus  importing  that  she  was  a  persecuted  saint,  but  that  she 
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vDikldii'i  konUe  her  hearers  bj  meationing  a  circoaistaiioe  which  must 
be  80  obTious  to  everybody. 

^  Now,"  aaid  Ralph,  with  a  smile,  which,  in  common  with  all  other 
tokens  of  emotion,  seemed  to  skulk  under  his  face,  rather  than  play 
boldlj  oyer  it — "  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  have  strayed. 
I  have  a  little  party  of— of — gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  connected  in 
ImsinesB  just  now,  at  my  house  to-morrow ;  and  your  mother  has  pro- 
aused  that  you  shall  keep  house  for  me.  I  am  not  much  used  to  parties ; 
but  this  is  one  of  business,  and  such  fooleries  are  an  important  part  of 
it  sometimes.     You  don't  mmd  obliging  me  ?  " 

<"  Mind ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby.     ''  My  dear  Kate,  why " 

^  Pray,**  interrupted  Ralph,  motioning  her  to  be  silent.  *^  I  ^dko 
to  my  niece.'* 

"•  I  shall  be  very  glad,  of  course,  uncle,"  rq>Ued  Kate ;  "  but  I  am 
afcaid  you  will  find  me  very  awkward  and  embarrassed." 

^  Oh  no,"  said  Ralph ;  ^'  come  when  you  like,  in  a  hackney  coach 
-^ril  pay  for  it.    Good  night — a — a — God  bless  you." 

The  blessing  seemed  to  stick  in  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleb/s  throat,  as  if  it 
wane  not  used  to  the  thoroughfare,  and  didn't  know  the  way  out.  But 
li  2ot  out  somehow,  though  awkwardly  enough  ;  and  having  disposed 
of  it,  he  shook  hands  with  his  two  relatives,  and  abruptly  left  them. 

^  What  a  very  strongly-marked  countenance  your  uncle  has,"  said 
Kis.  Nickleby,  quite  sl^ck  with  his  parting  look.  *^  I  don't  see  the 
dightest  resemblance  to  his  poor  brother." 

^'  Mama ! "  said  Kate,  reprovingly.     ^^  To  think  of  such  a  thing ! " 

^  No,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  musing.  ^^  There  certainly  is  none.  But 
it's  a  very  honest  face." 

The  worthy  matron  made  this  remark  vnth  great  emphasis  and 
location,  as  if  it  comprised  no  small  quantity  of  ingenuity  and 
Rsearch  ;  and  in  truth  it  was  not  unworthy  of  b«ng  classed  among  the 
extnuMrdinary  discoveries  of  the  age.  Kate  looked  up  hastily,  and  as 
bufcily  looked  down  again. 

^  What  has  come  over  you,  my  dear,  in  the  name  of  goodness  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Nickleby,  when  they  had  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence. 

"'  I  was  only  thinking,  mama^"  answered  Kate. 

^  ThinkxDg  I "  repeated  Mrs.  Nickleby.  '^  Aye,  and  indeed  pl^ity 
to  think  about,  too.  Your  uncle  has  taken  a  strong  fancy  to  you,  that's 
quite  clear ;  and  if  some  extraordinary  good  fortune  doesn't  come  to  you 
after  this,  I  shall  be  a  little  surprised,  that's  all." 

With  this,  she  launched  out  into  sundry  anecdotes  of  young  ladies, 
who  had  had  thousand  pound  notes  given  them  in  reticules,  by  eccen- 
tric uncles ;  and  of  young  ladies  who  had  accidentally  met  amiable 
gentlemen  of  enormous  wealth  at  their  uncles'  houses,  and  married  them, 
after  short  but  ardent  courtships ;  and  Kate,  listening  first  in  apathy, 
aad  afterwards  in  amusement,  felt,  as  they  walked  home,  something  of 
her  mother's  sanguine  complexion  gradually  awakening  in  her  own 
Wmi,  and  began  to  think  that  her  prospects  might  be  brightening, 
and  that  better  days,  might  be  dawning  upon  them.  Such  is  hope, 
flfiaven's  own  gift  to  strugglmg. mortal;  pervading,  like  some  subtle 
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ememoo  from  the  ekies,  all  things,  both  good  and  bad ;  as  tmiTenal  a« 
death,  and  more  infectious  than  disease. 

The  feeble  wmtei^s  min — ^and  winter's  enns  in  the  city  are  veryfeebk 
indeed — ^might  have  briglitened  up  as  he  shone  through  the  dim  win> 
dow8  of  the  large  oM  house,  on  witnessing  the  unusual  sight  whidi 
one  half-furnished  room  displayed.  In  a  gloomy  comer,  where  for 
years  had  stood  a  silent  dusty  pile  of  merchandise,  sheltering  its  colony 
of  mice,  and  frowning  a  doll  and  lifeless  mass  upon  the  panelled  roon, 
MM,r^  when,  respoiidiiig  to  the  roll  of  heavy  waggons  in  the  street  without^ 
it  quaked  with  sturdy  tremblings  and  caused  the  bright  eyes  of  its  tiny 
citizens  to  grow  brighter  still  with  fear,  and  strack  them  motionless, 
^^th  attentive  ear  and  palpitating  hearty  vntfl  the  alarm  liad  passed 
away — in  this  dark  comer  was  arranged,  with  scrupuloas  ears,  A 
Kate's  little  finery  for  the  day ;  each  article  of  dress  partaktog  of  that 
indescribable  air  of  jauntiness  and  individuality  which  empty  garments 
^—whether  by  association,  or  that  they  become  moulded  as  it  were  to 
the  owner  s  form — will  take,  in  eyes  aecvstomed  to,  or  picturing  tfat 
wearer's  smartness.  In  plaoe  of  a  bale  of  musty  goods,  there  lay  th« 
black  silk  drees :  the  neatest  possible  figure  in  itself.  The  enall  dices, 
with  toes  delicately  turned  out,  stood  upon  the  very  pressare  of  som« 
old  iron  weight ;  and  a  pile  of  hareAi  dbooloured  letter  had  unoon* 
eeiously  given  place  to  the  very  same  little  pair  of  black  eilk  stockings, 
-which  had  been  the  objects  of  Mrs.  Nickleb/s  peculiar  care.  Rats 
and  mice,  and  such  small  gear,  had  long  ago  been  starred  or  emi- 
grated to  better  quarters ;  and  in  their  stead  appeared  gloves,  bands, 
ecarfs,  hair-pins,  and  many  other  little  devices,  almost  as  ingenious  in 
their  way  as  rats  and  mice  themselves,  for  the  tantidisation  of  mankind. 
About  and  among  them  all,  moved  Kate  herself,  not  the  least  beantiful 
or  unwonted  relief  to  the  stem  old  gloomy  building. 

In  good  time,  or  in  bad  time,  as  the  reader  likes  to  take  it,  for  Mrs* 
Nickkby's  impatience  went  a  great  deal  faster  than  the  clocks  at  tbst 
end  of  the  town,  and  Kate  was  dressed  to  the  very  last  hair-pin  a  M 
boiv  and  a  half  befbre  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  begin  to  think  about  it 
-^ia  good  time,  or  in  bad  time,  the  toilet  was  completed ;  and  it  beiflg 
at  length  the  hour  agreed  upon  for  starting,  the  milkman  fotched  a 
ooadi  from  the  nearest  stand, 'and  Kate,  with  many  adieus  to  her 
mother,  and  many  kind  messages  to  Miss  La  Grsevy,  who  was  to  coma 
to  tea,  seated  herself  in  it,  and  went  away  in  state  if  ever  any  bodj 
went  away  in  state  in  a  hackney  ooach  yet.  And  the  coach,  and  tlw 
ooaehman,  and  the  horses,  rattled,  and  jangled,  and  whipped,  and  cursecl 
and  swore,  and  tumbled  on  together,  till  they  came  to  Golden  Square. 

The  coachman  gave  a  tremendous  double  knock  at  the  door,  whidi 
was  opened  long  before  he  had  dene,  as  quickly  as  if  there  had  been  a 
man  behind  it  with  his  hand  tied  to  the  ktck.  Kate,  who  had  ex- 
pected no  more  uncommon  appeoimnoe  than  Newman  Noggs  in  a  okso 
ahhrt,  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  that  the  opener  was  a  man  m 
bandsoroe  livery,  and  that  there  were  two  or  three  others  hi  the  hsS^* 
.There  was  no  doubt  about  its  being  tihe  right  house ,  however,  for  tfao* 
was  the  name  upon  the  door,  so  she  accepted  itte  laoed  osal*"* 
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which  was  tendered  her,  and  enterii^  tbe  honso,  was  uahei^  up  ataira^ 
into  a  back  drawing^-foom,  where  she  was  loft  okme. 

If  she  had  been  aurpriaed  at  the  apparition  of  the. footman,  ahe  waa 
perfectlj  abaorbcd  in  Mnaaement  at  the  richneaa  and  aplendonr  of  the  box* 
aitaie.  The  aoftest  and  moat  degant  carpeta,  the  moat  cx^uiaite  pictui«% 
the  oDstlieai  mirrors ;  articlea  of  richeat  onunnent,  qnite  daating  from 
thnr  beant jy  and  perplexing  from  tlie  prodigality  with  which  they  were 
Miterad  aionnd,  eneonntcred  her  on  every  aide.  The  very  atabraaaa 
nearly  down  to  the  hall  door,  was  crammed  with  beautiful  and  luxuriom 
things,  as  thonch  the  house  were  brim^nll  of  riches,  which,  with  a 
toy  trifling  additi<ni,  would  faorly  run  over  into  the  -street. 

Presently  she  heard  a  series  of  loud  double  knocks  ai  the  stKet'^oorf 
ind  after  errery  knock  some  new  yoice  in  tbe  next  room ;  the  tones  of 
Mr.  Ral{^  Nickleby  were  easily  distinguiafaable  at  irat,  but  by  d^giw 
they  merged  into  the  general  buzz  of  conversation,  and  aU  she  could 
amrtain  was,  that  th«re  were  several  gentlemen  ^th  no  very  musical 
voices,  who  talked  very  lond^  kinghcfd  very  heartily,  and  swore  more 
than  i^  wmM  have  thought  quite  necessary.  B«t  this  vraa  a  ques- 
tionof  taalai 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Rodph  himself,  divested  of  his  beot% 
ttd  oereoioaioinsly  embellished  with  black  aiUu  and  shoes,  presenled 
hii  crafty  Inoei 

*^  I  couldn't  see  you  before,  my  dear,"  he  said,  in  a  krvv  tone,  and 
poiataig  na  he  spoke,  to  the  next  room.  ^*  I  was  engaged  in  reoeiving 
them.     Now--Hihan  I  take  yon  in  f  " 

^  Pmy  nnde,"  said  Kate^  a  Kttfo.  flamed,  as  people  Brack  more  «e»- 
>muit  vrMi  Society  often  are  when  they  are  about  to  enter  a  room  fidl 
of  strangers^  and  have  had  tone  ta  think  of  it  previously,  ^  are  these 
»y  ladka  here  ?  " 

"*  N<  eakl  Ralpl^  shortly,  ^  I  don't  know  any.** 

*"  Musi  I  go  in  immediatdy  ?"  aaked  Kate,  drawi^  back  a  litiilflL 

^  km  you  please^"  said  Kdph,  shruc^ging  his  shoulders.  ^  They  are 
ID  oome,  and  dmner  will  be  announoed  diveetiy  afterwards— that's  alL** 

Kale  wvnld  have  entcested  a  few  miawles'  reepite,  but  reflecting  that 
^  uncle  might  consider  the  payment  of  the  faackaey-Ksoachfare  a  aort 
of  bargain  for  her  punctuality,  she  suffered  him  to  draw  her  arm  throug|[i 
hiB  and  to  lead  her  away. 

Seven  i>r  eight  gebtlemen  wei^  standing  ronad  th6  fire  when  they 
^Mit  in,  and  aa  tdiey  wese  talking  very  loud  were  not  aware  of  their 
entruice  untO  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  touching  one  on  the  coat<^eev% 
^■d  in  a  hanh  omphatic  voice,  as  if  to  attmct  general  attention-^ 

*"  Lord  Frederick  Yerisc^i,  my  niece,  Miss  Nickleby." 

The  group  dispersed  ai  if  in  ffreat  surprise,  and  the  geatleasaa  ad- 
^^'essed,  turning  round,  exhibited  a  suit  of  clothes  of  the  most  superla- 
^  cut,  a  pair  of  whiskere  of  similar  quality,  a  moustache,  a  head  of 
^,  and  a  youiv  face, 

*"  Ehl "  said  Uie  gcntlemaih    «« Wha^-the~deyvle  I " 

With  wlneh  biroken  ejaeidatkms  he  fixMid  his  glass  in  Us  uya,  and 
■ttted  at  Miss  Nickleby  in  great  suqpiii 
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,    ^  My  niece,  mj  lord/'  said  Ralph. 

^^  Well,  then  my  ean  did  not  deoeive  me,  and  it's  not  wa-a-z  woik," 
eaid  his  lordship.  ^  How  de  do  ?  I'm  very  happy."  And  then  Lib 
lordship  turned  to  another  superlatiye  gentleman,  something  older,  some- 
thing stouter,  something  redder  in  the  fiftoe,  and  something  longer  upon 
town,  and  said  in  a  loud  whisper  that  the  girl  was  *^  deyrlish  pitty." 

^^  Introduce  me,  Nicklehy,"  said  this  second  gentleman,  who  was 
lounging  with  his  hack  to  the  fire,  and  hoth  elhowa  on  this  chimney- 
pieee. 

^'  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,**  said  Ralph. 

'^  Otherwise  the  most  knowing  card  in  the  psr-ack,  Miss  Mickleby," 
said  Lord  Frederick  Y eriaopht. 

<^  Don't  leave  ;ne  out,  Nicklehy,"  cried  a  sharp-fiMsed  gentleman,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  low  chair  with  a  high  hack,  reading  the  paper. 
*'  Mr.  Pyke,"  said  IWph. 

^^  Nor  me,  Nicklehy,"  cried  a  gentleman  with  a  flushed  face  and  a 
flash  air,  "from  the  elbow  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk. 

^^  Mr.  Pluck,"  said  Ralph.  Then  wheeling  about  again  towards  a 
gentleman  with  the  neck  of  a  stork  and  the  legs  of  no  animal  in  parti- 
cular, Ralph  introduced  him  as  the  Honorable  Mr.  Snobb;  and  a 
white-headed  person  at  the  taUe  as  Colonel  Chowaer.  The  colonel  was 
in  conversation  with  somebody,  ^ho  appeared  to  be  a  make-weight,  and 
was  not  introduced  at  alL 

There  were  two  circumstances  which,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  paity, 
struck  home  to  Kate's  bosom,  and  brought  the  blood  tingling  to  her 
iiace.  One  was  the  flippant  contempt  with  which  the- guests  evidently 
regarded  her  uncle,  and  the  oth^  the  «aay  insolence  of  their  manner 
towards  herself.  That  the  first  symptom  was  very  likely  to  lead  to  the 
aggravation  of  the  second  it  needed  no  great  penetration  to  foresee.  And 
here  Mr.  Ralph  Nicklehy  had  reckon^  witidout  his  host ;  lor  however 
firesh  from  the  country  a  younff  lady  ^by  nature)  may  be,  and  however 
unacquainted  with  conventions  behaviour,  the  chances  are  that  she  will 
have  quite  as  strong  an  innate  sense  of  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of 
life  as  if  she  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  dozen  London  seasonsr^posaibly 
a  stronger  one,  for  such  senses  liave  been  known  to  blunt  in  this  im- 
proving process. 

When  Ralph  had  completed  the  ceremonial  of  introduction,  he  led 
his  blushing  niece  to  a  seat,  and  as  he  did  so,  glanced  warily  round  as 
though  to  assure  himself  of  the  impression  which  her  uidooked-for 
appearance  had  created. 

**•  An  unexpected  playsure,  Nicklehy,"  said  Lord  Frederick  Yeiisopht, 
taking  his  glass  out  of  his  riffht  eye,  where  it  had  until  now  done  duty 
on  Kate,  and  fixing  it  in  his  left  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  Ralph. 
^  Designed  to  surprise  you,  Lord  Frederick,"  said  Mr.  Pluck. 
*^  Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  his  lordship,  ^'  and  one  that  wonld  ahnoat 
warrant  the  addition  of  an  extra  two  and  a  half  per  cent." 

"  Nicklehy,"  said  ^r  Mulberry  Hawk,  in  a  Uiick  coarse  voice,  "take 
the  hint,  and  tack  it  on  to  the  oUier  five^and-iwenty,  or  whatever  it  is, 
and  give  me  half  for  the  advice."^ 
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Sir  Holbeny  garnished  this  speech  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  termi«- 
oated  it  with  a  pleasant  oath  regarding  Mr.  Nickleby's  fimbs,  whereat 
Mesna  Pyke  and  Pluck  *^  laughed  consumedly.*' 

These  gentlemen  had  not  yet  quite  recovered  the  jest  when  dmner  was 
aioioimced,  and  then  they  were  thrown  into  fresh  ecstacies  by  a  similar 
caose ;  for  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  in  an  excess  of  humour,  shot  dextv ously 
pist  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht  who  was  about  to  lead  Kate  down 
ftiiia,  and  drew  her  arm  through  his  up  to  the  elbow. 

^  No,  damn  it,  Yerisopht,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  ^'  fair  play's  a  jewel, 
tBd  Miss  Nickleby  and  I  settled  the  matter  with  our  eyes,  ten  minutes 

^^Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  Honourable  Mr.  Snobb,  '^veiy  good,, 
wygood." 

Kendered  additionally  witty  by  this  applause,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk 
kered  upon  his  friends  most  facetiously,  and  led  Kate  down  stairs  with 
ID  air  of  familiarity,  which  roused  in  her  gentle  breast  such  disgust - 
and  burning  indignation,  as  she  felt  it  almost  impossible  to  repress* 
Nor  was  the  intensity  of  these  feelings  at  all  diminished,  when  she 
foimd  herself  placed  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk 
vA  Lord  Verisopht  on  either  side. 

"•  Oh,  you've  found  your  way  into  our  neighbourhood,  have  you  ?  "' 
ttid  Sb*  Mulberry  as  his  lordship  sat  down. 

'*  Of  course,"  replied  Lord  Frederick,  fbdng  his  eyes  on  Miss 
Nickleby,  "  how  can  you  a-ask  me  ?  " 

^^  Well,  you  attend  to  your  dinner,"  said  Su*  Mulberry,  ^^  and  don't 
mind  Miss  Nickleby  and  me,  for  we  shall  prove  very  indifierent  com* 
pany^  I  dare  say." 

'^I  wish  you'd  interfere  here,  Nickleby,'*  said  Lord  Yerisopht. 

^  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ?  "  demanded  Balph  from  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  where  he  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck. 

^This  fellow.  Hawk,  is  monopoUsing  your  niece,"  said  Lord 
Fredericks 

^  He  has  a  tolerable  share  of  everything  that  you  lay  claim  to,  my 
lord,"  said  Ralph  with  a  sneer. 

'^'Gad,  so  he  has,"  replied  the  young  man;  ^^deyvle  take  me  if  I 
know  which  is  master  in  my  house,  he  or  I." 

^^/ know,"  muttered  Ralph. 

^^  I  think  I  shall  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling,"  said  the  young  noble* 
nuin,  jocosely. 

^^  No,  no,  curse  it,"  said  Sb  Mulberry.  '^  When  you  come  to  the 
i^ulling— 4he  last  shilling — ^111  cut  you  fast  enough ;  but  till  then,  I'll 
never  leave  you — you  may  take  your  oath  of  it." 

This  sally  (which  was  strictly  founded  on  fact,)  was  received  with 
a  general  roar,  above  which,  was  plainly  distinguishable  the  laughter 
<>f  Mr.  Pyke  and  Mr.  Pluck,  who  were  evidently  Sir  Mulberry's  toads 
m  ordinary.  Indeed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  majority 
of  the  company  preyed  upon  the  unfortunate  young  lord,  who,  weak 
ttid  flilly  as  he  was,  appeared  by  far  the  least  vicious  of  the  party.  Sir 
Mulbeny  Hawk  was  remarkable  for  his  tact  in  ruining,  by  himself 
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and  kifl  oredbarot,  joang  gentlenieii  of  fortune — a  gqitoel  and  clegint 
ppofeBsioii,  of  ^vrhidi  he  bad  nndonbtedlj  gained  the  head.  With  all 
the  boldness  of  an  original  genina,  he  had  stmck  out  «n  entirelj  new 
conne  of  treatment  quite  opposed  to  the  uenal  method,  his  castom 
being,  when  he  had  gained  the  aaoendancj  over  thoae  he  took  in  hand, 
niher  to  keep  them  down  than  to  give  them  their  own  way ;  and  to 
exeroise  his  vivacity  upon  them  openly  and  without  reserve.  Thus  he 
made  them  butts  in  a  double  sense,  and  while  he  emptied  them  with 
great  address,  caosed  them  to  ring  with  sundry  vreU-adniniBtered  taps 
for  the  diviersion  of  aodety. 

The  dinner  was  as  remarkable  for  the  splendour  and  oompleto- 
ness  of  its  appointmenta  as  the  mansion  itself,  and  the  eompany  were 
remarkable  for  doing  it  ample  justice,  in  which  respect  Measn.  Pykc 
and  Plnck  pnrticnbrly  signaKsed  themselves;  these  two  gentlemen 
eating  of  every  dash,  and  drinking  of  erery  bottle,  with  a  capacity 
and  persevcranoe  traly  astanishing.  They  were  remarkably  fresh  too, 
notwithstanding  their  great  exertions :  for,  on  the  nppeazanoe  of  the 
dessert,  they  broke  o«t  ngnin,  as  if  nothing  seriow  hiad  taken  phm 
Mnoe  breakftult.  ' 

^*  Well,"  said  Lord  Frederick,  sipping  his  first  glaaa  of  port,  *^if 
this  ifl  a  disoonnling  dinner,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  de3rvle  take  me,  if  it 
wouldn't  be  a  good  pla*an  ta  get  disoovnt  every  day," 

^*  You'll  havo  plenty  «€  itin  your  time,"  returned  8ir  Mvibefry 
Hawk ;  "  Nickleby  will  tell  you  that." 

*^  What  do  fon  «ay,  NicUoby  ?  *  ioqniredthe  yvong  man ;  *<  am  I 
to  be  a  eood  onetomer  f 

'*  It  depends  entirely  on  circumstances,  my  lord,"  replied  Ralph. 

^^  On  jTOor  lonlsAiip's  ciraumstances,'*  intcrpoaed  Colonel  Ghonser  of 
the  Militia — mnd  the  race-conrses. 

The  gallant  Oolonel  glanced  at  Heesra.  Pyke  and  Phidt  as  if  he 
thought  they  eoaght  to  Uugh  at  h»  joke,  but  thoae  gentlemen,  being 
only  engaged  to  laugh  for  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  were,  to  his  sigfial  dis- 
eomfiture,  as  grav«  as  a  pair  of  undertakers.  To  add  to  his  defbat, 
Sir  Mulberry,  considering  any  such  efforts  an  invasion  of  his  peculiar 
prfviiege,  eyed  the  offends  steadily  through  his  glass  as  if  astounded 
at  his  presumption,  and  audibly  stated  his  impreseion  that  it  was  an 
"  infernal  liberty,"  which  being  a  hint  to  Lord  Frederick,  he  put  up 
his  glass,  and  snrwyed  the  object  of  eensure  as  if  he  were  some  extra- 
ordinary  vnld  animal  then  exhibiting  for  tbe  first  time.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  Messis.  Pyke  and  Plu^  stared  at  the  iadividnal  whom 
Sir  Mirifberry  Hawk  stared  at ;  so  the  poor  Colonel,  to  bide  his  ^on- 
fusion,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  holding  his  port  before  his 
right  eye  and  afibctbig  to  scmtinise  its  colonr  with  the  most  lively 
interest. 

All  this  wliik  Kats  had  sot  as  sUently  as  she  oonld,  scarody  daring 
to  raise  her  eyes,  lest  they  shonld  enoonnter  the  admiring  gaae  of  Ix>id 
Frederick  Yerisopht,  or,  what  was  still  mofe  cmbanrsMi^g,  the  hold 
looks  of  his  friend  Sir  Mnlberry.  The  latter  gentlaiMn  was  oUi^ 
oaottgh  to  direct  general  aJttention  towards  her«- 
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*  Here  is  Miss  Nickleby  "  obserred  Sir  Mnlbenry,  *'  wonderiDg  why 
flfeB  deaoe  somebody  doesn't  make  love  to  her." 

*  No,  indeed,"  ilud  Kate,  looking  hastily  up,  ^  I ■'*  and  then  she 

stopped,  feeling  it  would  hare  been  better  to  have  said  nothing  at  all. 

^  111  hold  any  man  fifty  pounds,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  ^^  that  Miss 
Nickleby  can't  look  in  my  faoe,  and  tell  me  she  wasn't  thinking  so." 
"  Done ! "  cried  the  noble  gull.     **  Within  ten  minutes." 
I        **  Done  !*  responded  Sir  Mulberry.  The  money  was  produced  on  both 
I     sides,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Snobb  was  elected  to  the  double  offioe 

of  siake-holder  and  time-keeper. 
I       **  I^y?"  9aid  Kate,  in  great  confusion,  while  these  preliminaries  were 
I    m  course  of  completion.     ^'  Pray  do  not  make  me  the  subject  of  any 

bets.     Uncle,  I  cannot  really— " 

f       ^Whj  not,  my  dear?"  replied   Ralph,  in  whose  grating  ▼oice, 

\    however,  tiiere  was  an  unusual  huskiness,  as  though  he  spoke  unwill- 

ingty,  and  would  rather  that  the  proposition  had  not  been  broached. 

''It  is  done  in  a  moment;  there  is  nothing  in  it.     If  the  gentlemen 

msiat  on  it " 

**  /  don't  insist  on  it,"  said  Sir  Mulbeiry,  with  a  loud  laugh.  **  That 
is,  I  by  no  means  insist  upon  Miss  Nickieby's  making  the  denial,  for  if 
fl2ie  does,  I  lose ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  bright  eyes,  especially 
as  she  favours  the  mahogany  so  much." 

^  So  she  does,  and  it's  too  ba-a-d  of  you.  Miss  Nickleby,"  said  the 
aoble  3Pouth. 
**  Quite  cruel,"  sswd  Mr.  Pyke. 
"  Horrid  cruel,*'  said  Mr.  Pluck. 

^  Z  don't  care  if  I  do  lose,"  told  Sir  Mulberry,  **  for  one  tolerable  look 
at  Miss  Nickleb/s  eyes  is  worth  double  the  money." 
«  More,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

*  Far  more,"  said  Mr.  Pluck. 

*^  How  goes  the  enemy,  Snobb  ?"  asked  Sa  Molbeny  Hawk. 
"  Four  minutes  gone." 
«  Bravo!" 
^  Won't  yon  ma-ake  one  effi>rt  for  me,  Miss  Nickleby?"  asked  Lord 

Frederick,  after  a  short  interval. 

^  You  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  inqtiire,  my  buck,"  said  t^r  Mul- 
l^eny ;  ^^  Miss  Nickleby  and  I  understand  each  other ;  she  declares  on  my' 
side,  and  shews  her  taste.   You  haven't  a  chance,  old  felloW.   Time  now, 
Snobb  ?" 

•*  Eight  minutes  gone." 

*  Get  the  money  ready,"  said  Sir  Mulberry;  *•  youll  soon  hand  over." 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  laughed  Mr.  Pyke. 
Mr.  Pluck,  who  always  came  second,  and  topped  his  oompanion  if 

lie  could,  screamed  outright. 

Tlie  poor  girl,  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  eottfumon  (t^at  she 
Karcely  knew  what  she  did,  had  determined  to  remain  ptofoctly  quiet ; 
but  fearing  that  by  so  doing  she  might  seem  to  countCTance  Sir  Mul- 
^^fxrft  boast,  which  had  been  uttered  with  great  coarseness  and  vi^gariiy 
^  nanner,  ndaed  her  eyes,  and  l«okad  him  iik  the  fiMn.    Then  was' 
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something  do  odious,  so  inflolent,  so  repulsive  in  the  look  which  met  her, 
that,  witQout  the  power  to  stammer  forth  a  syllable,  she  rose  and 
hurried  from  the  room.  She  restrained  her  tears  by  a  great  effort  until 
she  was  alotie  up  stairs,  and  then  gave  them  yent. 

^^  Capital !"  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  putting  the  'stakes  in  his 
pocket.     *'*•  That's  a  girl  of  spirit,  and  we'll  drink  her  health." 

It  is  peedless  to  say  that  Pyke  and  Co.  responded  with  great  warmth 
of  manner  to  this  proposal,  or  that  the  toast  waa  drunk  with  many 
little  insinuations  from  the  firm,  relative  to  the  completeness  of  Sir 
Mulberry's  conquest.  Ralph,  who,  while  the  attention  of  the  other 
guests  was  attracted  to  the  principals  in  the  preceding  scene,  had  eyed 
them  like  a  wolf,  appeared  to  breathe  more  freely  now  his  niece  was 
gone ;  and  the  decanters  passing  quickly  round,  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
and  turned  his  eyes  from  spesocer  to  speaker,  as  they  warmed  with 
wine,  with  looks  that  seemed  to  search  their  hearts  and  lay  bare  for 
hie  distempered  sport  every  idle  thought  within  them. 

Meantime  Kate,  left  wholly  to  herself,  had  in  some  d^ree  recovered- 
her  composure.  She  had  learnt  from  a  female  attendant,  that  her  unde 
wished  to  see  her  before  she  left,  and  had  also  gleaned  the  satisfactory 
intelligence,  that  the  gentlemen  would  take  coffee  at  table.  The  pros* 
pect  of  seeing  them  no  more  contributed  greatly  to  calm  her  agitation, 
and,  taking  up  a  book,  she  composed  herself  to  read. 

She  started  now  and  then  when  the  sudden  opening  of  the  dining- 
room  door  let  loose  a  wild  shout  of  noisy  revelry,  and  more  than  onoe 
rose  in  great  alarm,  as  a  fancied  footstep  on  the  staircase  impressed  her 
with  the  fear  that  some  stray  member  of  the  party  was  returning 
alone.  Nothing  occurring,  however,  to  realise  her  apprehensions,  she 
endeavoured  to  fix  her  attention  more  closely  on  her  book,  in  which  by 
degrees  she  became  so  much  interested,  that  she  had  read  on  through 
several  chapters  without  heed  of  time  or  place,  when  she  was  terrified 
by  suddenly  hearing  her  name  pronounced  by  a  man's  voice  close  at 
her  ear. 

The  book  fell  from  her  hand.  Lounging  on  an  ottoman  close  be^e 
her,  waa  Sir  Mulbeny  Hawk,  evidently  the  worse — ^if  a  man  be  a 
ruffian  at  heart,  h»  is  never  the  better — for  wine. 

^*'  What  a  delightful  studiousness !"  said  this  accomplished  gentleman. 
**  Was  it  real,  now,  or  only  to  display  the  eye-lashes  ?" 

Kate  bit  her  lip,  and  looking  anxiously  towards  the  door,  made  no 
reply. 

**  I  have  looked  at  'em  for  five  minutes,"  said  Sir-Mulberry.  "  Upon 
my  soul,  they're  perfect*  Why  did  I  sposdc,  and  destroy  such  a  pretty 
little  picture !" 

^'  Do  me  the  fiivour  to  be  silent  now.  Sir,"  replied  Kate. 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  folding  his  crush  hat  to  lay  his 
elbow  on,  and  bringing  himself  still  closer  to  the  young  lady ;  *^  upon 
my  life,  you  oughtn't  to.  Such  a  devoted  slave  of  yours.  Miss  Nicklcby 
— ^if  s  an  infernal  thing  to  treat  him  so  harshly,  upon  my  soul  it  is." 

**  I  wish  you  to  understand.  Sir,"  said  Kate,  trembling  in  spite  of 
herself,  b^t  speaking  with  great  indignation,  **  that  your  behaviour 
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ivffiends  and  di^usts  me.  If  yon  have  one  spsak  of  genflemaiily  feeling 
Temftinmg,  70a  will  leave  me  inBtantly." 

"  Now  why,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  "  why  will  yon  keep  np  this 
appearance  of  excessive  riffonr,  my  sweet  creature  ?  Now,  be  more 
natural — my  dear  Miss  Nicldeby,  be  more  natural — do." 

Kate  hastily  rose ;  but  as  she  rose.  Sir  Mulberry  caught  her  dresfll, 
and  forcibly  detained  her. 

^^  Let  me  go,  Sir,"  she  cried,  her  heart  swelling  with  anger.  ^^  Do 
you  hear?    Instantly — ^this  moment." 

^^  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Sir  Mulberry ;  ^^  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

''  Unhand  me.  Sir,  this  instant,"  cried  Kate. 

**  K<rt  for  the  world,"  rejoined  Sir  Mulberry.  Thus  speaking,  he 
leant  over,  as  if  to  replace  her  in  her  chair ;  but  the  young  lady  making 
a  violent  effort  to  disengage  herself,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  measured 
his  length  upon  the  ground.  As  Kate  sprung  forward  to  leave  the 
room,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  appeared  in  the  door-way,  and  confronted 
her. 

"^  What  is  this?"  said  Ralph. 

^*  It  is  this.  Sir,"  replied  Kate,  violently  agitated :  ^^  that  beneath 
the  roof  where  I,  a  helpless  girl,  your  dead  brother's  child,  should  most 
have  found  protection,  I  have  been  exposed  to  insult  which  should  make 
you  shrink  to  look  upon  me.     Let  me  pass  you." 

Ralph  did  shrink,  as  the  indignant  girl  fixed  her  kindling  eye  upon 
him ;  but  he  did  not  comply  with  her  injunction,  nevertheless ;  for  he 
kd  her  to  a  distant  seat,  and  returning  and  approaching  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk,  who  had  by  this  time  risen,  motioned  towards  the  door. 

^^  Your  way  lies  there.  Sir,"  said  Ralph,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  that 
some  devil  might  have  owned  with  pride. 

"  What  do  you. mean  by  that?"  demanded  his  friend,  fiercely. 

The  swoln  veins  stood  out  like  sinews  on  Ralph's  wrinkled  forehead, 
and  the  nerves  about  his  mouth  worked  as  though  some  unendurable 
^ure  wrung  them;  but  he  smiled  disdainfully,  and  again  pointed  t6 
the  door. 

^  Do  you  know  me,  you  madman  ?  "  asked  Sir  Mulberry.' 

^  WeU,"  said  Ralph.  The  fashionable  vagabond  for  the  moment 
quite  quailed  under  the  steady  look  of  the  older  sinner,  and  walked  to- 
wards the  door,  muttering  as  he  went. 

^^  You  wanted  the  lor^  did  you  ?  "  he  said,  stopping  short  when  he 
Te&ched  the  door,  as  if  a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  him,  and  con- 
fronting Ralph  again.     *^  Damme,  I  was  in  the  way,  wad  I  ?  " 

Ralph  smiled  again,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Who  brought  him  to  you  first  ?  "  pursued  Sir  Mulberry ;  "  and  how 
without  me  could  you  ever  have  wound  him  in  your  net  as  you  have?" 

^^  The  net  is  a  large  one,  and  rather  full,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  Take  care 
that  it  chokes  nobody  in  the  meshes." 

^'  Yon  would  sell  your  flesh  and  blood  for  money ;  yourself,  if  yon 
have  not  already  made  a  bargain  with  the  devil,"  retorted  the  other. 
^  Do  you  mean  to  teU  me  that  your  pretty  niece  was  not  brought  here 
tt  a  decoy  for  the  dnmken  boy  down  stairs  ?" 
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Atthonigh  Hm  hnrnbd  dialogue  waa  carried  on  ia  a  aoppvesGed  tane 
on  both'  sides,  Ralph  looked  inYoluntarily  round  to  ascertain  that  Kale 
had  not  movted  h«r  position  so  as  to  be  within  hearing.  His  adverearj 
saw  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  .and  followed  it  up, 

^^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  asked  again,  ^^  that  it  is  not  so  ?  Do 
yon  mean  to  say  that  if  he  had  foapd  his  way  up  here  instead  of  me, 
you  wouldn't  have  been  a  little  more  blind,  and  a  little  more  deaf,  and 
s  little  less  flourishing  than  you  have  been  7  Gome,  Nicklel^,  answer 
me  that." 

^^  I  tell  you  thisi''  replied  Ralph,  '^  that  if  I  bronght  her  here,  as  a 
matter  of  business *' 

^'  Aye,  that's  tlie.word/'  interposed  Sir  Mulberry,  with  a  langfa. 
*^  You're  ooming  to  yourself  again  now." 

^'  —  As  a  matter  of  business,"  pursued  Ralph,  speaking  slowly  sad 
firmly,  as  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  say  np  more,  ^^  becaosB 
I  thought  she  might  make  some  impression  on  the  silly  youth  you  have 
taken  in  hand  and  are  lending  good  help  to  ruin,  I  knew — knowing 
him — that  it  would  be  long  before  he  outraged  her  girl's  feelings,  and 
that  unless  he  offended  by  mere  puppjrism  and  emptiness,  he  would, 
with  a  little  management,  respect  the  sex  and  conduot  even  of  bis 
usurer's  niece.  But  if  I  thought  to  draw  him  on  more  gently  by  this 
device,  I  did  not  think  of  subjecting  the  girl  to  the  licentiousness  and 
brutality  of  so  old  a  hand  as  you.    And  now  we  understand  each  other." 

*'  Especially  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  it — eh  ? "  sneored  Sir 
Mulberry. 

^'  Exactly  so,"  said  Ralph.  He  had  turned  away,  and  looked  oyer 
his  shoulder  to  make  this  last  reply.  The  eyes  of  the  two  worthies 
met  with  an  expression  as  if  each  rascal  felt  that  there  was  no  diiguis- 
ing  himself  from  the  other ;  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  shrugged  hii 
shoulders  and  walked  slowly  out. 

His  friend  closed  the  door,  and  looked  restlessly  towards  tlie  spci 
where  his  niece  still  remained  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  left  Iter. 
She  had  flung  herself  heavily  upon  the  couch,  and  with  hi^  head 
drooping  over  the  cushion  and  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  seemed  to 
be  still  weeping  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  grief. 

Ralph  would  have  walked  into  any  poverty-stricken  debtor's  hoose, 
and  pointed  him  out  to  a  bailifi^,  though  in  attendance  upon  a  young 
child's  deathbed,  without  the  smallest  concern,  because  it  would  have 
been  a  matter  quite  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business^  and  the  mas 
would  have  been  an  offender  affainst  his  only  code  of  morality.  But 
here  was  a  young  girl,  who  had  done  no  wrong  but  that  of  ooming  into 
the  world  alive;  who  had  patiently  yielded  to  all  his  wishes;  who 
had  tried  so  hard  to  please  him— above  all,  who  didn't  owe  him 
money-^and  he  felt  awkward  and  nervous. 

Ralph  took  a  chair  at  some  distance,  then  another  chair  a  litA 
Bearer,  then  moved  a  little  nearer  still,  then  nearer  again,  and  finally 
aat  hinaself  on  the  same  sofa,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Kate's  arm. 

^  Hush,  my  dear] "  he  said,  as  she.  drew  it  back,  and  her  sobsborA 
out  afresh.    "  Hush,  hush  1    Don:t  mind  it  now  ;  don't  think  of  it" 
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*^  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  let  me  go  home,"  cried  Kate.  '^  Let  me  leave 
this  hoose,  and  go  home." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Ralph.  "  Yon  shall.  But  yon  must  dry  your 
ejes  first,  and  compose  yourself^  Let  me  raise  your  head.  There 
-there." 

^  Oh,  uncle ! "  exclaimed  Kate,  clasping  her  hands.  "  What  have  I 
ime— whsi  haVe  I  doxie — ^that  yott  should  subject  me  to  this  ?  If  I 
bad  wronged  you  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  it  would  hare  been  most 
crael  to  me,  and  the  memory  of  one  you  must  have  loved  in  some  old 
time;  but " 

^^  Only  listen  to  me  for  a  moment^"  interrupted  Ralph,  asiously 

alanned  by  the  violence  of  her  emotiona.     ^^  I  didn't  knaw  it  would  be 

so;  it  waa  impossible  fcnr  ma  to  foreaee  it.     I  did  all  I  coidd. — Gome, 

(    kt  us  walk  about     You  are  faint  with  the  elostness  of  the  ro<Hn,  and 

I    the  heat  of  these  lampa.    You  will  be  better  now»  if  yon  make  the 

slightest  effort " 

"  I  will  do  anything,"  rej^ed  Kaie^  '*  if  yon  will  only  send  me 
home." 
I  "  Well,  well,  I  wiU,"  said  Ralph ;  "  but  you  must  get  baok  your  own 
looks,  for  those  you  have  will  frighten  them,  and  nobody  must  know 
of  this  but  you  and  L  Now  lei  us  walk  the  other  way.  There.  You 
look  better  even  now." 

With  such  encouragements  aa  these,  Ralph  Nickleby  walked  to  and 
fro,  with  his  niece  leaning  on  his  arm  ;  quelled  by  her  eye,  and  actually 
trembling  beneath  her  touch. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  he  judged  it  prudent  to  allow  her  to 
depart,  he  supported  her  down  stairs,  after  adjusting  her  shawl  and 
performing  such  little  offices,  moat  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Across  the  hall,  and  down  the  steps  Ralph  led  her  too ;  nor  did  he 
withdraw  hia  hand,  until  she  was  seated  in  the  coach. 

As  the  door  of  the  vehicle  was  roughly  closed,  a  comb  fell  from  Kate's 
l^r,  close  at  her  uncle's  ,ieet;  and  as  he  picked  it  up  and  returned  it 
fflto  her  hand,  the  light  from  a  neighbouring  lamp  shone  upon  her  face. 
'^  lock  of  hair  that  had  escaped  and  curled  loosely  over  her  brow, 
the  traoea  of  tears  yet  scarcely  dry,  the  flushed  cheek,  the  look  of 
B^^nrow,  all  fired  some  dormant  train  of  recollection  in  the  old  man's 
)^iwt;  and  the  face  <^  his  dead  brother  seemed  present  before  him. 
With  the  very  look  it  wore  on  some  occasion  of  boyish  gne^  of  which 
^ery  minutest  circumstance  flashed  upon  his  mind,  with  the  distinctness 
of  a  scene  of  yesterday.  - 

Halph  Nickleby,  who  was  proof  against  all  appeals  of  blood  and 
kindred — ^who  waa  steeled  against  every  tale  of  sozrow  and  distress — 
staggered  while  he  looked,  and  reeled  back  into  hia  house,  as  a  man 
who  had  seen  &  spirit  from  aome  wodd  beyond  the  gvavow 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WHEREIN  mCHOLAS  AT  LENGTH  BNCOUNTEHS  HIS  UNCLE,  TO  WHOM 
HE  EXPRESSES  HIS  SENTIMENTS  WITH  MUCH  CANDOUR.  HIS  BESO- 
LUTIQN. 

Little  Miss  La  Creeyy  trotted  briskly  through  diyeis  streets  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town  early  on  Monday  morning — ^the  day  after  the 
dinner — charged  with  the  important  commission  of  acquainting  Madame 
Mantalini  that  Miss  Nickleby  was  too  unwell  to  attend  that  day,  but 
hoped  to  be  enabled  to  resume  her  duties  on  the  morrow.  And  as 
Miss  La  Creevy  walked  along,  revolving  in  her  mind  various  ^teel 
forms  and  elegant  turns  of  expression,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of 
the  very  best  m  which  to  couch  her  communication,  she  cogitated  a  good 
deal  upon  the  probable  causes  of  her  young  friend's  indisposition. 

^'  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  *^  Her 
eyes  were  decidedly  red  last  night.  She  said  she  had  a  head-ache ; 
head-aches  don't  occasion  red  eyes.     She  must  have  been  crying.'* 

Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  which,  indeed,  she  had  established  to  her 
perfect  satisfaction  on  the  previous  evening.  Miss  La  Creevy  went  on  to 
consider — as  she  had  done  nearly  all  night — what  new  cause  of  unhap- 
piness  her  young  friend  could  possibly  have  had. 

*^  I  can't  thmk  of  any  thing,"  said  the  little  portrait  painter. 
**  Nothing  at  all,  unless  it  was  the  behaviour  of  that  old  bear.  Gross 
to  her,  I  suppose  ?     Unpleasant  brute !  ** 

Relieved  by  this  expression  of  opinion,  albeit  it  was  vented  upon 
empty  air.  Miss  La  Creevy  hurried  on  to  Madame  Mantalini's  ;  and 
being  informed  that  the  governing  power  was  not  yet  out  of  bed, 
requested  an  interview  with  the  second  in  command,  whereupon  Miss 
Knag  appeared. 

*'  So  far  as  /  am  concerned,"  siud  Miss  Knag,  when  the  message  had 
been  delivered,  with  many  ornaments  of  speech ;  *^  I  could  spare  Miss 
Nickleby  f6r  evermore." 

^^  Oh,  indeed,  ma'am  ! "  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy,  highly  offended. 
^  But  you  see  you  are  not  mistress  of  the  business,  and  therefore  it's  of 
no  great  consequence." 

^^  Very  good,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Knag.  ^^  Have  you  any  fiirthef 
commands  for  me  ?  " 

^^  No,  I  have  not,  ma'am,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

*^  Then  good  morning,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Knag. 

^'  Good  morning  to  you,  ma'am;  and  many  obligations  for  your 
extreme  politeness  and  good-breeding,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 
^  Thus  terminating  the  interview,  during  which  both  ladies  had 
trembled  very  much,  and  been  marvellously  polite— certun  indications 
that  they  were  within  an  inch  of  a  very  desperate  quarrel— Miss  La 
Creevy  bounced  out  of  the  room,  and  into  the  street*  ^ 


**  I  ironder  who  that  is,**  said  the  queer  little  aouL  '^  A  nice  person 
to  know,  I  should  think  !  I  wish  I  had  the  painting  of  her  :  Td  do  her 
justice."  So,  feelinff  quite  satisfied  that  she  had  said  a  yeiy  cutting 
thing  at  Miae  Knags  expense,  Miss  La  Creevy  had  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
went  home  to  breakfast,  in  great  good  humour. 

Here  wns  one  of  the  advantages  of  having  lived  alone  so  long.  The 
little  bustling,  active,  cheerful  creature,  existed  entirely  vnthin  herself 
talked  to  herself,  made  a  confident  of  herself,  was  as  sarcastic  as  she 
could  be,  on  people  who  offended  her,  by  herself ;  pleased  herself,  and 
did  no  barm.  If  she  indulged  in  scandal,  nobody^s  reputation  suffered ; 
and  if  she  enjoyed  a  little  bit  of  revenge,  no  living  soul  was  one  atom  the 
worse.  One  of  the  many  to  whom,  from  straitened  circumstances,  a 
consequent  inability  to  form  the  associations  they  would  wish,  and  a 
disinclination  to  mix  vnth  the  society  they  could  obtain,  London  is  as 
complete  a  solitude  as  the  plains  of  Syria,  the  humble  artist  had  pursued 
her  lonely,  but  contented  way  for  many  years ;  and,  until  the  peculiar 
misfortunes  of  the  Nickleby  family  attracted  her  attention,  had  made 
no  friends,  though  brimfuU  of  the  friendliest  feelings  to  all  mankind. 
There  are  many  warm  hearts  in  the  same  solitary  guise  as  poor  Miss 
La  Creevy's. 

However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  just  now.  She  went  home  to 
bTeak&st,  and  had  scarcely  caught  the  fuU  flavour  of  her  first  sip  of  tea, 
when  the  servant  announced  a  gentleman,  whereat  Miss  La  Creevy,  at 
once  imagining  a  new  sitter,  tnmsfixed  by  admiration  at  the  street*door 
case,  was>  in  unspeakable  consternation  at  the  presence  of  the  tea-things. 
"  Here,  take  'em  away ;  run  with  'em  into  the  bed-room  ;  any- 
where," said  Miss  La  Creevy.  '^  Dear,  dear ;  to  think  that  I  should  be 
late  on  tliis  particular  morning,  of  all  others,  after  being  ready  for  three 
weeks  by  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  not  a  soul  coming  near  the  place  I" 
**  Don't  let  me  put  you  out  of  the  way,"  said  a  voice  Miss  La  Creevy 
knew.  ^*  I  told  the  servant  not  to  mention  my  name,  because  I  wished 
to  surprise  you." 

^^  Mr.  Nicholas  I "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy,  starting  in  great  astonish- 
ment. 

^*  You  have  not  forgotten  me,  I  see^"  replied  Nicholas,  extending  his 
hand. 

"  Why  I  think  I  should  even  have  known  you  if  I  had  met  you  in 
the  street,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  vrith  a  smile.  '^  Hannah,  anothef 
cup  and  saucer.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what,  young  man ;  I'll  trouble  you 
not  to  r^eat  the  impertinence  you  were  guilty  of  on  the  morning  you 
went  away." 

**  You  would  not  be  very  angry,  would  you  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 
*♦  Wouldn't  irsaid  Miss  La  Creevy.     "You  had  better  try; 
that's  aU." 

Nicholas,  ¥rith  becoming  gallantry,  immediately  took  Miss  La  GreeYj 
at  her  word,  who  uttered  a  faint  scream  and  slapped  his  face ;  but  it 
was  not  a  very  hard  slap,  and  that's  the  truth. 

*^  I  never  saw  such  a  rude  creature !"  exclaimed  Miss  La  Creevy. 
'    ^  You  told  me  to  try,"  said  Nicholas, 


^  Wen ;  but  I  t»«s  ^fieskmg  BroniGBny,"  teamed  Mke  Ia  Ottrnj. 

«^  Oh !  that's  another  thing/'  said  Nichoks;  ''  jo«  shosld  haiw  told 
nUk  that,  too." 

*'  I  dare  say  70U  didn't  know,  indeed  I"  retorted  Miss  La  Creery. 
*'  But  now  I  look  at  you  agun,  you  seem  thinner  than  when  I  saw  yoa 
last,  and  your  £ioe  is  hag^urd  and  pale.  And  how  come  you  to  hayt 
lift  Yorkshire?" 

She  stopped  here ;  for  there  was  so  much  heart  in  her  altered  tone 
and  manner,  thai  Nicholas  was  quite  nx^yed. 

^  I  need  look  somewhat  chuiged,"  he  said,  after  a  short  silenoe ; 
.^  torn  i  ha^e  nndcrgene  some  suffering,  hoth  of  mind  and  hody,  since  I 
left  Iisndon,  I  haf e  been  very  poor^  too,  and  have  even  siifiered  fsxm 
want." 

*^  Ghx)d  Heaven,  Mr.  Nicholas !"  exclaimed  Miss  La  CreeTy,  *^  what 
a»e  you  telling  me !" 

^  Nothing  which  need  distress  you  quite  so  much,"  answered 
Nicholas,  with  a  more  sprightly  air ;  ^*  neither  did  I  come  here  to 
bewail  my  lot,  but  on  matter  more  to  the  purpose.  I  wish  to  meet  my 
uncle  face  to  face.     I  should  tell  you  that  first." 

^'  Then  all  I  have  to  say  about  that  is,"  interposed  Miss  La  C^eevj, 
^  that  I  don't  envy  you  your  taste;  and  that  sitting  in  the  same  room 
with  his  very  boots,  would  put  me  out  of  humour  for  a  fortnights" 

'^  In  the  main,'*  said  Nicholas,  ^*  there  may  be  no  great  difierenoe  of 
opinion  between  you  and  me,  so  far ;  but  you  will  understand,  that  I 
desire  to  confront  him  ;  to  justify  myself  uid  to  cast  his  duplicity  and 
malice  in  his  throat." 

*^  That  8  quite  another  matter,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Oeevy.  "  God 
forgive  me ;  but  I  shouldn't  cry  my  eyes  quite  out  of  my  head,  if  they 
choked  him.     Well" 

^^  To  this  end  I  called  upon  him  this  morning,"  said  NichohuL  ^'  He 
only  returned  to  town  on  Saturday,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  his  arriYsl 
until  late  last  night." 

*^  And  did  you  see  him  ?"  asked  Miss  La  Greevy; 

"  No,"  replied  Nicholas.     "  Ho  had  gone  out." 

^^  Hah  i"  said  Miss  Ia  Greevy ;  ^^  on  some  kind,  charitable  business, 
I  dare  say." 

^  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  pursued  Nicholas,  ^'  from  what  has  been 
told  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  acquainted  with  his  movements, 
that  he  intends  seeing  my  mother  and  sister  to*day,  and  giving  them  bis 
'version  of  the  occarrenoes  that  have  befallen  me.  I  will  meet  him 
there." 

''  Thai's  riglit,"  said  Miss  La  Greevy,  nibbing  her  hands.  **  And 
jet^  I  dont  luiov^*^"  she  added,  ^^  there  is  much  to  be  thought  of— 
others  to, be  considered." 

^  I  have  considered  others,"  rejoined  Nicholas ;  "  but  as  honesty  and 
Aononr  are  both  at  issue,  nothing  shall  deter  me." 

^  You  should  know  besl»"  sa&  Miss  La  Greevy. 

^^In  this  case  I  hope  so/*  answered  Nicholas.  '^  And  all  I  want  yon 
to  do  for  me,  is,  to  prepare  then  for  my  opmim;.    They  think  me  a 
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hag  fmy  df^  a^  if  I  unil  wholly^  mtexpecCed,  I  shoidd  frighten  l&aill. 
If  7«iD  cut  spaxe  iimoito  tttll  tkcm  yoa  hftve  aeai  me^  and  that  I  aball 
be  with  them  a  quMfter  i^f  an  hour  afterwards^  ycm  wtU  do  me  a  groet 


^  I  wUi  I  oovdd  do  yoD,  <nr  any  of  yon,  a  gveater,"  said  Mi»  La 
QpKvy  ;  ^  hot  the  power  to  aerre  ia  as  seldom  joined  with  the  will,  ae 
Ihewill  with  tha  power." 

Talking  on  very  fu*  and  Tecy  jnndb>  Miaa  La  Gieevy  finished  her 
keakfast  with  great  eExpeditioB ;  pnt  away  the  tea-caddy  and  hid  the 
key  under  the  fender,  resiuned  her  bonnet,  and,  taking  Nicholas's  arm, 
mixd  teth.st  caoeto  thecitj.  Nioholaa  left  hernear  ^e  door  of  his 
mothes^s  hoiiae^  and  promieed  to  zetom  within  a  quarter  of  aahoor  at 
farthest. 

it  ao  chanced  thai  Ralph  Nickleby,  at  length  aeeing  fit,  fbr  his  own 
purposes,  to  commnnicate  the  atrocities  of  .which  Nicholas  had  been 
gnlty,  had  (instead  of  first  porooeeding  to  another  quarter  of  tiie  town 
en  business,  as  Newman  Nosga  suppcmed  he  would),  gone  straight  to 
his  stster-in-law.  Hence  when  Miss  La  Creevy,  admitted  by  a  girl 
who  was  cleaning  the  house,  made  her  way  to  the  sitting-room,  she 
found  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Kate  in  tears,  and  Ralph  just  concluding  his 
lUtement  of  his  nephew's  misdemeanours.  Kate  beckoned  her  not  to 
retire,  and  Miss  La  Greery  look  a  seat  in  silenoe. 

**  Yob  are  here  already,  ace  you,  my  gentleman  ?"*  thought  the  little 
woman.  ^^  Then  he  shall  announce  himself,  and  see  what  effect  that 
has  on  yon." 

"  This  is  pretty,"  said  Ralph,  folding  up  Miss  Squeers's  note ;  "  very 
pretty.  I  recommended  him — against  all  my  previous  conviction,  for  I 
Imew  he  would  never  do  any  good — ^to  a  man  with  whom,  behaving 
himself  properly,  he  might  have  remained  in  comfort  for  years.  What 
is  the  result  ?  Conduct,  for  which  he  might  hold  up  his  hand  at  the 
CMd  Bailey." 

"  I  never  will  believe  it,"  said  Kate,  indignantly ;  "  never.  It  is 
aome  baae  conspiracy,  which  carries  its  own  falsehood  with  it." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Ralph,  '^  you  wrong  the  worthy  man.  These  are 
not  inventions.  The  man  is  assaulted,  your  brother  is  not  to  be  found ; 
this  boy,  of  whom  they  speak,  goes  with  him — ^remember,  remember." 

^^  It  is  impossible,"  said  Kate.  ^*  Nicholas ! — and  a  thief,  too  ! 
Mama,  how  can  you  sit  and  hear  such  statements  ?" 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  at  no  time  been  remarkable  lor  the 
poGsession  of  a  very  clear  understanding,  and  who  had  been  reduced  by 
the  late  changes  in  her  aH'airs  to  a  most  complicated  state  of  per- 
plazity,  made  no  other  reply  to  this  earnest  remonstrance  than  exclaiming 
from  behind  a  mass  of  pocket-handkerchief,  that  she  never  could  have 
^eved  it — thereby  most  ingeniously  leaving  her  hearers  to  snppoM 
^^  she  did  beUeve  it. 

*' It  would  be  my  duty,  if-  he  came  in  my  vray,  to  deliver  him  vsp^  to 
jpitice,"  said  Ralph,  ^  my  bonnden  duty ;  I  should  have  no  other 
<0vrse,  as  a  man  of  the.worid  and  a  man  of  buauiess^  to  pursue.  And 
7^"  said  Ralph,  speaking  in  a  very  marhwl  mamier^  and  kokiag 
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iortiyely,  but  fixedly,  at  Elate,  ^^aad  yet  I  would  not,  I  would  spare 
the  feelings  of  hb-— of  his  sister.  And  his  mother  of  course,"  added 
Balph,  as  though  hj  an  afterthought,  and  with  fiir  less  emphasis. 

Kate  very  well  understood  that  this  was  held  out  as  an  additional 

■inducement  to  her,  to  preserve  the  strictest  silence  regarding  the  events 

of  the  preceding  night.     She  looked  involuntarily  towards  Ralph  as  he 

ceased  to  speak,  but  he  had  turned  his  eyes  another  way,  and  seemed 

for  the  moment  quite  unconscious  of  her  presence. 

*^  Eyerything,"  said  Ralph,  after  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  Mrs. 
Nickleby^s  sobs,  ^'everything  combines  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
letter,  if  indeed  there  were  any  possibility  of  disputing  it.  Do  imio- 
oent  men  steal  away  firom  the  sight  of  honest  folks,  and  skulk  in  hiding- 
places  like  outlaws  ?  Do  innocent  men  inveigle  nameless  vagaboncb, 
and  prowl  with  them  about  the  country  as  idle  robbers  do  ?  Assault, 
riot,  theft,  what  do  you  call  these  ?  " 

"  A  lie ! "  cried  a  furious  voice,  as  the  door  was  dashed  open,  and 
Nicholas  burst  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

In  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  and  possibly  of  alarm,  Ralph  rose 
firom  his  seat,  and  fell  back  a  few  paces,  quite  taken  off  his  guard  by 
ibis  unexpected  apparition.  In  another  moment,  he  stood  fixed  and  im- 
moveable with  folded  arms,'regarding  his  nephew  vrith  a  scowl  of  deadly 
hatred,  while  Kate  and  Miss  La  Creevy  threw  themselves  between  the 
two  to  prevent  the  personal  violence  which  the  fierce  excitement  of 
Nicholas  appeared  to  threaten. 

*'  Dear  Nicholas,"  cried  his  sister,  clinging  to  him.  ^'  Be  calm, 
-consider — " 

*^  Consider,  Elate !  "  cried  Nicholas,  clasping  her  hand  so  tight  in  the 
tumult  of  his  anger,  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  the  pain.  '^  When 
I  consider  all,  and  think  of  what  has  passed,  I  need  be  made  of  iron 
to  stand  before  him.' 
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Or  bronze,"  said  Ralph,  quietly ;  '^  there  is  not  hardihood  enough 
:in  flesh  and  blood  to  face  it  out." 

'^  Oh  dear,  dear ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^  that  things  should  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  as  this  I " 

**  Who  speaks  in  a  tone,  as  if  I  had  done  vnrong,  and  brought  dis- 
grace on  them  ?  "  said  Nicholas,  looking  round. 

'*  Your  mother.  Sir,"  replied  Ralph,  motioning  towards  her. 

"  Whose  ears  have  been  poisoned  by  you,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  by  you 
—-you,  who  imder  pretence  of  deserving  the  thanks  she  poured  upon 
you,  heaped  every  insult,  wrong,  and  indignity,  upon  my  head.  You, 
who  sent  me  to  a  den  where  sordid  cruelty,  worthy  of  yourself,  runs 
wanton,  and  youthful  misery  stalks  precocious ;  where  the  lightness 
of  childhood  shrinks  into  the  heaviness  of  age,  and  its  every  pro- 
mise blights,  and  vrithers  as  it  grows.  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,"  said 
Nicholas,  looking  eagerly  round,  "  that  I  have  seen  all  this,  and  that 
thta  man  knows  it." 

**'  Refute  these  calumnies,"  said  Kate,  ^  and  be  more  patient,  so  that 
you  may  give  them  no  advantage.  Tell  us  what  you  really  did,  and 
ahow  that  they  are  untrue." 
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^  Of  what  do  ihey^-or  of  what  does  he  accuse  me  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

'*  First,  of  attackmg  your  master,  and  heing  within  an  ace  of  quali- 
fying yourself  to  he  tried  for  murder,"  interposed  Ralph,  ^*  I  speak 
plainly,  young  man,  hluster  aa  you  will." 

*^  I  interfered,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  to  save  a  miserahle  wretched  creature 
firom  the  vilest  and  most  degrading  cruelty.  In  so  doing  I  inflicted 
such  punishment  upon  a  wretch  as  he  will  not  readily  forget,  though 
far  ]g8s  than  he  deserved  from  me.  If  the  same  scene  were  renewed 
before  me  now,  I  would  take  the  same  part ;  hut  I  would  strike  harder 
and  heavier,  and  brand  him  with  such  marks  as  he  should  carry  to  his 
grave,  go  to  it  when  he  would." 

'*  You  hear  ?  "  said  Ralph,  turning  to  Mrs*  Nickleby.  ^^  Pemtenoe^ 
this  r 

'^  Oh  dear  me ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^'  I  don't  know  what  to  think, 
I  really  don't." 

*'*'  Do  not  speak  just  now,  mama,  I  entreat  you,"  said  Kate*  *'  Dear 
Nichohis,  I  only  tdl  you,  that  you  may  know  what  wickedness  can 
prompt,  but  they  accuse  you  of — a  ring  is  missing,  and  they  dare  to 
aay  that " 

^^  The  woman,"  said  Nicholas,  haughtily,  "  the  wife  of  the  fellow 
from  whom  these  charges  come,  dropped — as  I  suppose— a  worthless 
ring  among  some  clothes  of  mine,  early  in  the  morning  on  which  I  left 
the  house.  At  least,  I  know  that  she  was  in  the  bed-room  where  they 
lay,  struggling  with  an  unhappy  child,  ai^d  that  I  found  it  when  I 
opened  my  bundle  on  the  road*  I  returned  it  at  once  by  eoaph,  and 
they  have  it  now." 

'^  I  knew,  I  knew,"  said  Elate,  looking  towards  her  uncle.  *^  About 
this  boy,  love,  in  whose  company  they  say  you  left  ?" 

^^  That  boy,  a  silly,  helpless  creature,  from  brutality  and  hard  usage, 
18  with  me  now,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  You  hear?"  said  Ralph,  appealing  to  the  mother  again,  *^  every- 
thing proved,  even  upon  his  own  confession.  Do  you  choose  to  restore 
that  boy.  Sir?" 

*^  No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Nicholas* 

'*  You  do  not  ?"  sneered  Ralph. 

^^  No,"  repeated  Nicholas,  *^  not  to  the  man  with  whom  I  found 
him.  I  would  that  I  knew  on  whom  he  has  the  claim  of  birth :  I 
might  wring  something  from  his  sense  of  shame,  if  he  were  dead  to 
every  tie  of  nature." 

*^  Indeed ! "  said  Ralph.  ^^  Now,  Sir,  will  you  hear  a  word  or  two 
from  me  ?  " 

"^  You  can  speak  when  and  what  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas, 
embracing  his  sister.     ^^  I  take  little  heed  of  what  you  say  or  threaten." 

*^  Mighty  well.  Sir,"  retorted  Ralph ;  **•  but  perhaps  it  may  concern 
others,  who  may  think  it  worth  their  while  to  listen,  and  consider 
vhat  I  tell  them.  I  will  address  your  mother.  Sir,  who  knows  the 
world." 

"  Ah  ]  and  I  only  too  dearly  wish  I  didn't,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

There  really  was  no  neoes^ty  for  the  good  lady  to  be  much  distressed 
upon  this  particular  head,  the  extent  of  her  worldly  knowledge  beings 
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to  9a,j  the  least,  yerj  qnestkmabld ;  mad  w>  Ralph  teemed  lb  ilnnt,  for 
he  emiled  as  ehe  spoke.  He  then  glanced  dteadiljr  at  her  and  Nieholaa 
by  turns,  as  he  ddivered  himself  in  them  words : — 

'^  Of  what  I  have  done,  or  what  I  meant  to  do,  for  yon,  ma'am,  and 
my  niece,  I  say  not  one  syllable.  I  hdd  out  no  promise,  and  kare 
you  to  judge  for  yom^f.  I  hold  out  no  threat  now,  bat  I  say  that  thift 
boy,  headstrong,  wilful,  and  disorderly  as  he  is,  should  not  ha^e  one 
penny  of  my  money,  or  one  crust  of  my  bread,  or  one  grasp  of  my  hand, 
to  save  him  from  the  loftiest  gallows  in  all  Europe.  I  will  not  meet 
him,  eome  where  he  comes,  or  hear  his  name.  I  will  not  help  him, 
or  those  who  help  him.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  what  he  brought 
upon  you  by  so  doing,  he  has  come  back  m  hu  selfish  sloth,  to  be  aa 
aggravation  of  your  wants,  and  a  burden  upon  his  sister^s  scanty  wages. 
I  regret  to  leave  you,  and  more  to  leave  bier,  now,  but  I  will  not  en- 
courage this  compound  of  meanness  and  cruelty,  and,  as  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  renounce  him,  I  see  you  no  more." 

If  %alph  had  not  known  and  felt  his  power  in  wounding  ^oee  he 
hated,  his  glances  at  Nicholas  wonld  horve  shown  it  1dm  in  all  its 
force,  as  he  proceeded  in  the  above  address.  Innocent  as  the  youag 
man  was  of  all  wrong,  every  artful  insinuation  stung,  every  well-con- 
sidered  sarcasm  cut  him  to  the  quick,  and  when  Ralph  noted  his  pale 
&oe  and  quivering  lip,  he  hugged  himself  to  mark  how  weU  he  had 
chosen  the  taunts  best  csslculated  to  strike  deep  into  a  young  and  aident 
spirit. 

**  I  can't  hdp  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  I  know  yen  Lave  been 
very  good  to  us,  and  meant  to  do  a  good  deal  for  my  deaif  daughter. 
I  am  quite  sure  of  that ;  I  Iluow  you  did,  and  it  wa«  very  kmd  of 
you,  haying  her  at  your  house  and  all— and  of  course  it  would  have 
been  a  ^at  thing  for  her,  and  for  me  too.  But  I  can't,  you  know, 
brother- m-law,  I  can  t  renounce  my  own  eon,  even  if  he  has  done  all 
you  say  be  has — ^it's  not  possible,  I  couldn't  do  it ;  so  vra  must  go  to 
ra€4c  and  ruin,  Kate,  my  dear.  I  can  bear  it,  I  dare  say."  Pouring 
forth  these,  and  a  perfectly  wonderful  train  of  other  disjointed  expres- 
sions of  regret,  which  no  mortal  power  but  Mrs.  Nickleb/«  oould  ever 
have  strung  together,  that  lady  wrung  her  hands,  and  her  tears  fell  faster. 

"  Why  do  you  say  *t^  Nicholas  has  done  what  they  nay  he  has,* 
mama  ?  "  asked  Kate,  vrith  honest  anger.     *^  You  know  he  has  not." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  one  way  or  other,  my  dear,**  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby ;  '^  Nicholas  is  so  violent,  and  your  uncle  has  so  much  honest 
composure,  that  I  can  only  hear  what  he  says,  and  not  what  Nicholas 
does.  Never  mind,  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.  We  can  go 
to  the  Workhouse,  or  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  or  the  Magdalen 
Ht»pita1, 1  dare  say ;  and  the  sooner  we  go  the  better."  With  this 
extraordinary  jumble  of  charitable  institutions,  Mrs.  Nickleby  again 
gaye  way  to  her  tears. 

"  Stay,"  said  Nicholas,  as  Ralph  turned  to  go.  •*  You  need  not 
leave  this  place.  Sir,  for  it  will  be  relieved  of  my  presence  in  one 
minute,  and  it  will  belong,  very  long,  before  I  darken  th^  doors  again." 

**  Nicholas,"  eried  Kate,  throwii^  faecadf  en  her  brothers  shoulder, 
aodelaspinghimin^eranns,  ^^dowAnayia     If y dear hn^ther, yo9 
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vii  bn»k  1117  hnat,  Mma^  Mpuk  to  hmu  Do  Bot  Bind  faer, 
Nichdis ;  she  does  sot  mean  it,  you  should  know  her  better.  UiioIb^' 
anaebodT,  for  God's  sake  speak  to  him.^ 

*'  I  nerer  aeant,  Kate,"  saad  Nicholas,  tenderl]r,  **'  I  never  meant  t» 
fliay  aaong  jcm ;  think  better  of  me  than  to  enppoae  it  possible;  I 
uaj  turn  my  back  00  this  town  &  few  hoars  sooner,  than  I  intended, 
but  what  of  thai?  We  dudl  not  foiget  each  other  i^Mrt,  and  better 
dajs  will  come  when  we  shall  ]>art  no  more.  Be  a  woman,  Kate,"  hm 
whiapetedy  proudly,  ^^  and  do  not  make  me  one  while  As  looks  on." 

"■  No,  no,  I  win  not,*  sud  Kate,  eagerly,  *'  but  yon  will  not  leaiw 
08.  Oh !  think  of  all  the  happy  days  we  haTe  had  together,  befofv 
these  terrible  misfortunes  came  upon  us ;  of  all  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  home,  and  the  trials  we  have  to  bear  now ;  of  <Mir  haring  no 
protector  under  all  the  digfita  and  wrongs  that  poverty  so  much  faToors, 
md  you  cansot  leave  us  to  bear  them  alone,  without  one  hand  to 
hdpua." 

**  Yeu  will  be  helped  wheU  I  am  away,"  replied  Nicholas,  horriedl/. 
^  I  am  no  help  to  you,  no  protector ;  I  should  bring  you  nothing  bui 
acnow,  and  want,  and  sniSering.  My  own  mother  sees  it,  and  her 
fondneas  and  fean  for  you  point  to  the  course  that  I  should  ti^e.  And 
»  all  good  angeb  bless  you,  Kate,  till  I  can  carry  you  to  some  homo 
of  mine,  where  we  may  revire  the  happiness  denied  to  us  now,*  «Bd 
talk  of  these  trials  as  of  things  gone  by.  Do  not  keep  me  here,  but  M 
ne  go  at  <moe.     There.     Dw  gii^ — dear  girl." 

The  grasp  which  had  detained  him,  rekxed,  and  ICate  lainted  in  hia 
vms.  Nicholas  stooped  over  her  for  a  few  seconda,  aad  j^acing  ker 
gently  in  a  chair,  confided  her  to  their  honest  friend. 

^*- 1  need  not  entreat  yoor  apupathy,"  he  said,  wimging  her  hand, 
^  for  I  know  your  nature.     You  will  never  forg^  them." 

He  stepped  up  to  fialph,  who  remained  in  the  same  attitude  which 
be  had  preserved  throoghout  the  interview,  and  moved  not  a  finder. 

^  Whatever  step  you  take.  Sir,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  inaudible  faeyonJ 
themselves,  **•  I  wiii  keep  a  strict  account  of.  I  leave  them  to  yon,  at 
Jonr  desune.  There  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  sooner  or  later,  and  ^ 
^  he  a  heavy  one  for  you  if  they  are  wnmged." 

Ralph  did  not  allow  a  muscle  of  his  fooe  &  indicate  that  he  heard 
one  word  of  this  parting  address.  He  hardly  knew  that  it  was  eon- 
cbded,  aad  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  scarcely  made  up  her  mind  to  detam 
Her  son  by  force  if  necessary,  when  Nicholas  was  gone. 

As  he  hunied  through  the  streets  to  his  obscure  lodging,  seeking  to 
keep  pace,  as  it  were,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  thoughts  which  crowded 
ttlKa  him,  many  doubts  and  hentations  arose  in  his  mind  and  almost 
teaapted  him  to  return.  But  what  would  they  gain  by  this  ?  Sup* 
ponng  he  were  to  put  Balph  Nickleby  at  defiance,  and  were  evun  fi^ 
tniate  enough  to  obtain  some  amall  employment,  his  being  inth  them 
^d  only  render  thor  present  condition  worse,  said  might  greatly  im- 
pair their  future  prospects,  for  his  mother  had  spoken  of  aonw  nen: 
kiiLdaesBea  towards  Kate  which  ahe  had  not  denied.  ^*  No,**  thon^ 
Nicholas, ''  I  hum  acted  for.  the  best" 
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But  before  he  had  gone  five  hundred  jarde,  some  other  and  diflferent 
feeling  would  come  upon  him,  and  then  he  would  lag  again,  and  pulling 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  ffive  way  to  the  melancholy  reflections  which 
pressed  thickly  upon  him.  To  have  committed  no  fiault,  and  yet  to  be 
Bb  entirely  alone  in  the  world ;  to  be  separated  from  the  only  persons  he 
loved,  and  to  be  proscribed  like  a  criminal,  when  six  months  aeo  he  liad 
been  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  and  looked  up  to  as  the  chief  hope 
of  his  ftonily — ^this  was  hard  to  bear.  He  had  not  deserved  it  either. 
'Well,  there  was  comfort  in  that ;  and  poor  Nicholas  would  brighten  up 
again,  to  be  again  depressed,  as  his  quickly-shifting  thoughts  presented 
every  variety  of  light  and  shade  before  him. 

Undergoing  these  alternations  of  hope  and  misgiving,  which  no  one, 
placed  in  a  situation  of  even  ordinary  trial,  can  ful  to  have  experienced, 
Kicholas  at  length  reached  his  poor  room,  where,  no  longer  borne  up  by 
the  excitement  which  had  hitherto  sustained  him,  but  depressed  by  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  it  left  behind,  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  turn- 
ing his  face  to  the  wall,  gave  free  vent  to  the  emotions  ho  had  so  long 
stifled. 

He  had  not  heard  anybody  enter,  and  was  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Smike,  until,  happening  to  raise  his  head,  he  saw  him  standing 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  looking  wistfully  towards  him.  He  with- 
drew his  eyes  when  he  saw  that  he  was  obaorved,  and  a£fected  to  he 
busied  with  some  scanty  preparations  for  dinner. 

"  Well,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas,  as  cheerfully  as  he  could  speak,  '^  let 
me  hear  what  new  acquaintances  you  have  made  this  morning,  or  what 
new  wonder  you  have  found  out  in  the  compass  of  this  street  and  the 
next  one." 

^^  No,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head  mournfully ;  ^^  I  must  talk  of 
something  else  to-day." 

*^  Of  |What  you  like,"  replied  Nicholas,  good-humonredly. 

**'  Of  this ;"  said  Smike.  ^^  I  know  you  are  unhappy,  and  have  got 
into  great  trouble  by  bringing  me  away-.  I  ought  to  have  known  that, 
and  topped  behind — I  would,  indeed,  if  I  had  thought  it  then.  Yon 
— ^yott — axe  not  rich :  you  have  nbt  enough  for  yourself  and  I  should 
not  be  here.  You  grow,"  said  the  lad,  laying  his  hand  timidly  on  that 
of  Nicholas,  "  you  erow  thinner  every  day ;  your  cheek  is  paler,  and 
your  eye  more  sunk.  Indeed  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so,  and  think 
how  I  am  burdening  you.  I  tried  to  go  away  to-day,  but  the  thought 
of  your  kind  face  drew  me  back.  I  could  not  leave  you  without  a 
word."  The  poor  fellow  could  get  no  further,  for  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  his  voice  was  gone. 

^^  The  word  which  separates  us,"  said  Nicholas,  grasping  him  heartily 
by  the  shoulder,  "  shall  never  be  said  by  me,  for  you  are  my  only 
comfort  and  stay.  I  would  not  lose  you  now,  for  all  the  world  could 
ffive.  The  thought  of  you  has  upheld  me  through  all  I  have  en- 
dured to-day,  and  shall,  through  fifty  times  such  trouble.  Give  me 
your  hand.  My  heart  is  linked  to  yours.  We  will  journey  from  this 
place  together,  before  the  week  is  out.  What,  if  I  am  steeped  in 
poverty  i    You  lighten  it,  and  we  will  be  poor  together." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MADAME  KANTALINI  FINDS  HERSELF  IN  A  SITUATION  OF  SOME  DIF- 
FICULTY, AND  MISS  NICKLEBY  FINDS  HERSELF  IN  NO  SITUATION 
AT  ALL. 

The  agitation  she  had  undergone  rendered  Kate  Nickleby  unable  to 
resmne  her  duties  at  the  dress-maker's  for  three  days,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  interval  she  bHook  herself  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and  with 
languid  steps,  to  the  temple  of  fiishion  where  Madame  Mantalini  reigned 
paramount  and  supreme. 

The  ill  will  of  Miss  Knag  had  lost  nothing  of  its  virulence  in  the 
interval,  for  the  young  ladies  still  scrupulously  shrank  from  all  com- 
panionship with  their  denoimced  associate ;  and  when  that  exemplary 
female  arrived  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
the  displeasure  with  which  she  regarded  Kate's  return. 

**  Upon  my  word ! "  said  Miss  Knag,  as  the  satellites  flocked  round 
to  relieve  her  of  her  bonnet  and  shawl ;  *'  I  should  have  thought  some 
people  would  have  had  spirit  enough  to  stop  away  altogether,  when 
they  know  what  an  incumbrance  l^eir  presence  is  to  right-minded^ 
persons.    But  it's  a  queer  world ;  oh !  it's  a  queer  world ! " 

Miss  Knag  having  passed  this  comment  on  the  world,  in  the  tone  in 
which  most  people  do  pass  comments  on  the  world  when  they  are  oi^t 
of  temper,  that  is  to  say,  as  if  they  by  no  means  belonged  to  it,  cok- 
claded  by  beavin?  a  sigh,  wherewith  she  seemed  meekly  to  compas- 
sionate the  wickecmess  of  mankind. 

The  attendants  were  not  slow  to  echo  the  sigh,  and  Miss  Knag  was 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  favouring  them  with  some  further  moral 
reflections,  when  tlie  voice  of  Madame  Mantalini,  conveyed  through  the 
speaking-tube,  ordered  Miss  Nickleby  up  stairs  to  assist  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  show-room  ;  a  distinction  which  caused  Miss  Knag  to  toss 
her  head  so  much,  and  bite  her  lips  so  hard,  that  her  powers  of  con- 
Tersation  were  for  the  time  annihiljEkted. 

^  Well,  Miss  Nickleby,  child,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  when  Kate 
presented  herself;*  ^^  are  you  quite  well  again?" 

**'  A  great  deal  better,  thank  you,"  repRed  Kate. 

^  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same,"  remariced  Madame  Mantalini,  seating 
herself  with  an  air  of  weariness. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  asked  Kate.     "  I  am  very  sorry  for  that." 

"  Not  exactly  ill,  but  worried,  child — ^worried,"  rejoined  Madame. 

^  I  am  still  more  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Kate,  gently.  ^^  Bodily 
iOness  is  more  easy  to  b^  than  mental." 

**  Ah !  and  it's  much  easier  to  talk  than  to  bear  either,"  said  Madame, 
nibbing  her  nose  with  much  irritability  of  manner.  ^^  There,  get  to 
your  work,  child,  and  put  the  things  in  order,  do." 

While  Kate  was  wondering  withm  hendf  what  these  symptoms  of 
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unusual  vexation  portended,  Mr.  Mantalini  put  the  tips  of  his  whiskers, 
and  by  degrees  his  head,  through  the  half-opened  door,  and  cried  in  a 
soft  voice — 

^^  Is  my  life  and  soul  thoe  ?  " 
''  No,"  replied  his  wife. 

^'  How  can  it  say  so,  when  it  is  blooming  in  the  front  room  like  a 
little  rose  in  a  dflmnitioa  flower-pot  ? "  urged  Mantalini.  '^  May  its 
poppet  come  in  and  talk  ?  " 

*'  Certainly  not,"  replied  Madame ;  ^^  yon  know  I  never  allow  you 
here.     Go  alonf." 

The  poppet,  nowever,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  relenting  tone  of 
this  reply,  ventured  to  rebel,  and,  stealing  into  the  room^,  made  towards 
Madame  Mantalini  on  tiptoe,  blowing  her  a  kiss  as  he  came  along. 

^^  Why  will  it  vex  itself^  and  twist  its  little  face  into  bewitching  nut- 
crackers ?"  said  Alantalini,  putting  his  left  arm  round  the  waist  of  his 
life  and  soul,  and  drawing  her  towards  him  with  his  right. 
^'  Oh  1 1  can't  bear  yon,"  replied  his  wife. 

''  No«^...eh,  not  bear  me  !"  exckimed  Mantalini.  *^  Fibs,  fibs.  It 
couldn  t  be.  There's  not  a  woman  alive  that  could  tell  me  sueh  a  thing 
to  my  face — ^to  my  own  iaoe."  Mr.  Mantalini  stroked  his  chia  as  he 
said  this,  and  glanced  complacently  at  an  opposite  mirror. 

^'  Such  destnictive  extravagance,"  reasoned  his  wife,  in  a  loir  tone. 
^'  All  in  its  joy  at  having  gained  such  a  lovely  creatnre,  suek  a  little 
Venus,  such  a  demd  enchanting,  bewitching,  engrossing,  captivating 
little  Venus,"  said  MantalinL 

*^  See  what  a  situation  you  have  placed  me  in ! "  urged  Madame. 
^^  No  harm  will  come,  no  harm  shall  come  to  its  own  darling," 
rejoined  Mr.  Mantalini.  ^^  It  is  all  over,  there  will  be  nothing  the  matter ; 
money  shall  be  got  in,  and  if  it  don't  come  in  fiist  enough,  old  Niddeby 
shall  stump  up  again,  or  have  his  jugular  separated  if  he  dares  to  vex 
and  hurt  the  little—" 

^^  Hush ! "  interposed  Madame.  ^^  Don't  you  see  ?  " 
Mr.  Mantalini,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  make  up  matters  with  his 
wife,  had  overlooked,  or  feigned  to  overlook  Miss  Nickleby  hitherto, 
took  the  hint,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  lip,  sunk  his  vmce  still  lower. 
There  was  then  a  great  deal  of  whispering,  during  which  Madame 
Mantalini  i^peared  to  make  reference  more  than  once  to  certain  debts 
incurred  by  Mr.  Mantalini  previous  to  her  coverture ;  and  also  to  an 
unexpected  outlay  of  money  in  payment  of  the  aforesaid  debts ;  and 
furthermore,  to  certun  agreeable  w^nesses  on  that  gentleman's  part, 
such  as  gaming,  wasting,  idling,  and  a  tendency  to  horaeflesh  ;  each  of 
which  matters  of  accusatK>n  Mr.  Mantalini  disposed  of  by  one  kiss  or 
more,  as  its  relative  importance  demanded,  and  the  upshot  of  it  all  was, 
that  Madame  Mantalini  was  in  raptures  with  him,  vaA  that  they  went 
up  stairs  to  breakfast. 

Kate  busied  herself  in  what  she  had  to  do,  and  was  silently  arranging 
the  various  articles  of  decoration  in  the  best  taste  die  could  display, 
when  she  started  to  hear  a  strange  man's  voice  in  the  room ;  and  started 
again  to  observe,  on  looking  zound^  that  a  white  hat,  and  a  red  necker- 
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dde^  and  a  broad  round  fs^e^  and  a  large  head,  and  pari  of  a  green 
coaly  were  in  the  room  too. 

^  DodI  alarm  youraelf,  Miss,'*  said  the  proprietor  of  these  appear- 
aacesb    **  I  aay ;  ihis  here's  the  mantie-malung  con-sam,  a'nt  it  ?  " 

^  Yea,"  rejcnned  Kate,  greatly  astonished.    *^  What  did  yon  want  ?" 

The  stranger  answered  not ;  but  first  looking  back,  as  though  to 
beckon  to  some  unseen  person  outside,  eame  Tery  deliberately  into  the 
imm  and  was  doeely  followed  by  a  little  man  in  brown,  very  much 
the  wofse  for  wear,  who  brought  with  him  a  mingled  fomigation  of 
stale  tobacco  and  fresh  onions.  The  clothes  of  this  gentleman  were  much 
beqpeckled  with  flue ;  and  his  shoes,  stockings,  and  nether  garments, 
from  Ids  heels  to  the  waist  buttons  of  his  coat  indusiye,  were  profusely 
embnndeved  with  splashes  of  mud,  caught  a  fortnight  preyions — before 
the  setting-in  of  the  fine  weather. 

Kate's  Tery  natural  impression  was,  that  these  engaging  indiyiduala 
had  called  with  the  Tiew  of  possessing  themselves  imlawfnlly  of  any 
portable  articles  that  chanced  to  strike  their  ikncy.  8he  did  not 
attenpt  to  disgtuse  her  apprehensions,  and  made  a  moTe  towards 
the  door. 

^  Wait  a  minuit,"  said  the  man  in  the  W^eea  coat,  closing  it  softly, 
and  standing  with  his  back  against  it.  **  This  is  a  unpleasant  bisness. 
Vae's  your  govvemor  ?  " 

^  My  whi^ — did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Kate,  trembling ;  for  she  thought 
*  goremor'  might  be  slang  for  watch  or  money. 

^  Mister  Muntlehiney,'  said  the  man.  ^^  Wot's  come  of  him  ?  Is  he 
at  home?" 

^  He  »  above  stairs,  I  belieye,''  replied  Kate,  a  little  reassured  by 
this  inquiry.     ^  Do  you  want  him  ?  " 

^  No,"  replied  the  visitor.  ^  I  don't  ezactly  want  him,  if  it's  made 
a  hfoat  on.  You  can  jist  ^ve  him  that  'ere  card,  and  tell  him  if  he 
wants  to  speak  to  tim,  and  save  trouble,  here  I  am,  that's  all." 

With  these  words  the  stranger  put  a  thick  square  card  into  Kate's 
band,  and  turning  to  hie  firiend  remarked,  with  an  easy  air,  ^^  that  the 
rooms  was  a  good  high  pitch ;"  to  which  the  friend  assented,  adding,  by 
way  of  illustration,  ^'  that  there  was  lots  of  room  for  a  little  boy  to 
grow  up  a  man  in  either  on  'em,  vithout  much  fear  of  his  ever  bringing 
his  head  into  contract  vith  the  ceiling." 

After  ringing  the  bell  which  would  summon  Madame  Mantalini, 
Kate  glanced  at  the  card,  and  saw  that  it  displayed  the  name  of 
^  Scaley,"  together  with  some  other  information  to  which  she  had  not 
had  time  to  refer,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  Mr.  Scaley  him- 
9dSy  who,  walking  up  to  one  of  the  eheval  glasses,  gave  it  a  hard  poke 
in  the  oentre  wkh  his  stick,  as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been  made  of 
cart  iron. 

^  Good  plate  this  here,  Tix,"  said  Mr.  Scaley  to  his  friend. 

^  Ah ! "  rejoined  Mr.  Tix,  placing  the  marks  of  his  four  fingers,  and 
a  dnplieaite  impression  of  his  thumb  on  a  piece  of  sky-blue  silk ;  ^^  and 
ihiahne  article  wam't  made  for  nothing,  mind  you." 

From  the  silk  Mr.  Tiz  transferred  his  admiration  to  some  el^ant 
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articles  of  wearing  apparel,  while  Mr,  Scaley  adjasied  his  neckdoth  at 
leisure  before  the  glass,  and  afterwards,  aided  by  its  reflection,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  minnte  consideration  of  a  pimple  on  his  chin :  in  which 
absorbing  occupation  he  was  yet  engaged  when  Madame  Mantalini 
entering  the  room,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  which  roused  him. 
^^  Oh !  Is  this  the  missis  ?"  inquired  Scaley. 
^  It  is  Madame  Mantalini,"  said  Kate. 

'^  Then,"  said  Mr.  Scaley,  producing  a  small  document  firom  his 
pocket  and  unfolding  it  very  slowly,  ^  uaa  is  a  writ  of  execution,  and 
if  it's  not  conwenient  to  settle  we'll  go  over  the  house  at  wunst,  please, 
and  take  the  inwentory.*' 

Poor  Madame  Mantalini  wrung  her  hands  for  ^ef,  and  rung  the  bell 
for  her  husband ;  which  done,  she  fell  into  a  chair  and  a  fiunting  fit 
simultaneously.  The  professional  gentlemen,  however,  were  not  at  all 
discomposed  by  this  event,  for  Mr.  Scaley,  leaning  upon  a  stand  on 
which  a  handsome  dress  was  displayed  (so  that  his  shoulders  appeared 
above  it  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  shoulders  of  the  lady  for 
whom  it  was  designed  would  have  done  if  she  had  had  it  on),  pushed 
his  hat  on  one  side  and  scratched  his  head  with  perfect  unconcern,  while 
his  friend  Mr.  Tix,  taking  that  opportunity  for  a  general  survey  of  the 
apartment  preparatory  to  entering  upon  business,  stood  with  his 
inventory-book  under  his  arm  and  his  hat  in  his  hand,  mentally 
occupied  in- putting  a  price  upon  every  object  within  his  range  of  vision. 
Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Mantalini  hurried  in,  and 
as  that  distinguished  specimen  had  had  a  pretty  extensive  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Scale/s  fraternity  in  his  bachelor  days,  and  was,  besides,  very 
&r  from  being  taken  by  suxprise  on  the  present  agitating  occasion,  he 
merely  slirugged  his  shoulders,  thrust  his  hands  down  to  the  bottom  of 
his  pockets,  elevated  his  eyebrows,  whistled  a  bar  or  two,  swore  an  oath 
or  two,  and,  sitting  astride  upon  a  chair,  put  the  best  face  upon  the 
matter  with  sreat  composure  and  decency. 

^^  What's  the  demd  total  ?"  was  the  first  question  he  asked. 
*^  Fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pound,   four  and  ninepence 
ha'penny,"  replied  Mr.  Scaley,  without  moving  a  limb. 

'^  The  halfpenny  be  demd,"  said  Mr.  MantsJini,  impatiently. 
"  By  all  means  if  you  vish  it,"  retorted  Mr.  Sciiley ;  ^^  and  tiie  nine- 
pence  too." 

"  It  don't  matter  to  us  if  the  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pound 
went  along  with  it,  that  I  know  on,"  observed  Mr.  Tix. 
*^  Not  a  button,"  said  Scaley. 

*^  WeU ;"  said  the  same  gentleman,  after  a  pause,  '^  Wot's  to  be  done 
-— anythink  ?  Is  it  only  a  small  crack,  or  a  out-and-out  smash  ?  A 
break-up  of  the  constitootion  is  it — werry  good.  Then  Mr.  Tom  Tix? 
csk-vire,  you  must  inform  your  angel  wife  and  lovely  family  as  you 
won't  sleep  at  home  for  three  nights  to  come,  along  of  being  in  pos- 
session here.  Wot's  the  good  of  the  lady  a  fretting  herself?  "  continued 
Mr.  Scaley,  as  Madame  Mantalini  sobbed.  '^  A  good  half  of  wot's  here 
isn't  paid  for  I  des-say,  and  wot  a  consolation  oughtn't  that  to  be  to  her 
feelings !" 
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With  these  remarks,  combining  great  pleasantry  with  soimd  moral 
enoomagement  imder  difficulties,  Mr.  Scaley  proceeded  to  take  the 
inTentory,  in  which  delicate  task  he  was  materially  assisted  by  the  un- 
common tact  and  experience  of  Mr.  Tix,  the  broker. 

^  My  cup  of  happiness's  sweetener,"  said  Mantalini,  approaching  his 
wife  with  a  penitent  air ;  ^^  will  you  listen  to  me  for  two  minutes  V 

^'  Oh !  don  t  speak  to  m^,"  replied  his  wife,  sobbing.  ^^  You  have 
ruined  me,  and  that's  enough." 

Mr.  MantaHni,  who  had  doubtless  well  considered  his  part,  no  sooner 
heard  these  words  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  grief  and  severity,  than  he 
recoiled .  several  paces,  assumed  an  expression  of  consuming  mental 
agony,  rushed  headlong  from  the  room,  and  was  soon  afterwards  heard 
to  slam  the  door  of  an  up-stairs  dressing-room  with  great  violence. 

"  Miss  Nickleby,"  cried  Madame  Mantalini,  when  this  sound  met 
her  ear,  '^  make  haste  for  Heaven  s  sake,  he  will  destroy  himself !  I 
spoke  unkindly  to  him,  and  he  cannot  bear  it  from  me.  Alfred,  my 
darling  Alfred." 

With  such  exclamations  she  huiried  up  stairs,  followed  by  Kate ; 
who,  although  she  did  not  quite  participate  in  the  fond  wife's  apprehen- 
aons,  was  a  little  flurried  nevertheless.  The  dressing-room  door  being 
hastily  flung  open,  Mr.  Mantalini  was  disclosed  to  view  with  his 
shirt-collar  symmetrically  thrown  back,  putting  a  fine  edge  to  a  break- 
£ut  knife  by  means  of  his  razor  strop. 
i  "Ah !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  ^'  interrupted!"  and  whisk  went  the 
breakfast  knife  into  Mr.  Mantalini's  dressing-gown  pocket,  while  Mr. 
Mantalini's  eyes  rolled  wildly,  and  his  hair  floating  in  wild  disorder, 
mingled  with  his  whiskers. 

"  Alfred,"  cried  his  wife,  flinging  her  arms  about  him,  ^^  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  it,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  it."  ^ 

"  Ruined!"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini.  '^  Have  I  brought  ruin  upon  the 
best  and  purest  creature  that  ever  blessed  a  demnition  vagabond! 
Demmit,  let  me  go."  At  this  crisis  of  his  ravings  Mr.  Mantalini  made 
a  pluck  at  the  breakfast  knife,  and  being  restrained  by  his  ¥rife'8  grasp, 
attempted  to  dash  his  head  against  the  wall — ^taking  very  good  care  to 
be  at  least  six  feet  from  it,  however. 

'^  Compose  yourself,  my  own  angel,"  said  Madame.  *^  It  was  nobody's 
&ult ;  it  was  mine  as  much  as  yours,  we  shall  do  very  well  yet.  Come, 
Alfred,  come." 

Mr.  Mantalini  did  not  think  proper  to  come  to  all  at  once ;  but  after 
calling  several  times  for  poison,  and  requesting  some  lady  or  gentleman 
to  bbw  his  brains  out,  gentler  feelings  came  upon  him,  and  he  wept 
pathetically.  In  this  softened  frame  of  mind  he  did  not  oppose  the 
capture  of  the  knife — ^which,  to  toll  the  truth,  he  was  rather  glad  to  be 
rid  0^  as  an  inconvenient  and  dangerous  article  for  a  skirt  pocket — and 
finally  he  sufleired  himself  to  be  led  away  by  his  aflectionate  partner. 

After  a  delay  of  two  or  three  hours,  the  young  ladies  were  informed 
that  their  services  would  be  dispensed  with  until  further  notice,  and 
&t  the  expiration  of  two  days  the  name  of  Mantalini  appeared  in  the 
list  of  bimkmpts :  Miss  Nickleby  receiving  an  intimation  per  post  on 
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the  same  morniB^,  that  thebnsmets  would  be  inlvtim  cairied  onmder 
ihe  name  of  Miaa  Knag,  and  tbat  ber  aasutanoe  woald  no  lomgar  be 
lequired — a  piece  of  intelligence  witk  wbieh  Mra.  Niddebj  wis  no 
sooner  made  acquainted,  than  that  good  lady  dedaied  slie  bad  ex- 
pected it  all  aloi^,,  and  cited  diyen  nnknown  occasions  on  wbioh  she 
bad  prophesied  to  that  precise  efleci. 

^'  And  I  say  again,"  remafked  Mrs.  Nickleby  (who,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  had  never  said  so  before),  *^  I  say  again,  that  a 
milliner's  and  dress-maker's  is  the  very  last  description  of  busineaa,  Kate, 
that  you  should  have  thought  oi  attaching  yourself  to.  I  don't  make  it 
a  reproach  to  you,  my  love ;  but  still  I  will  say,  that  if  you  had  con- 
sult^ your  own  moth^ " 

"  Well,  well,  mama,"  said  Kate,  mildly ;  ^  what  would  you  recom- 
mend now  ?  " 

^Recommend!"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "isn't  it  obvioiifl,  my  dear, 
that  of  all  occupations  in  this  world,  for  a  young  lady  situated  as  you 
are,  that  of  companion  to  some  amiable  lady  is  the  very  thing  for 
which  your  education,  and  manners,  and  personal  appearance,  and 
everything  else,  exactly  qualify  you  ?  Did  you  never  hear  your  poor 
dear  papa  speak  of  the  young  lady  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  old 
lady  who  boarded  in  the  same  house  that  he  boarded  in  once,  when  he 
was  a  bachelor — ^what  was  her  name  again  ?  I  know  it  began  with  a 
B,  and  ended  with  a  g,  but  whethw  it  was  Waters  or — no  it  couldn't 
have  been  that  either ;  but  whatever  her  name  was,  don't  you  know 
that  that  young  lady  went  as  companion  to  a  married  lady  who  died 
soon  afterwards,  and  that  she  married  the  husband,  and  had  one  of  the 
finest  little  boys  that  the  medical  man  had  ever  seen — all  vnthin  eighteen 
months  ?" 

Kate  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  torrent  of  fiivourable  reooUectiott 
was  occasioned  by  some  opening,  real  or  imaginary,  which  her  mother 
had  discovered  in  the  companionship  v^alk  of  life.  She  therefore  waited 
very  patiently  until  all  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  bearing  or  not 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  had  been  exhausted,  and  at  last  ventured  to 
inquire  what  discovery  had  been  made.  The  truth  then  came  out 
Mrs.  Nickleby  had  that  morning  had  a  yesterday  newspaper  of  the 
very  first  respectability  from  the  public-house  where  the  porter  came 
from,  and  in  this  yesterday's  newspaper  was  an  advertisement,  couched 
in  the  purest  and  most  grammatical  English,  announcing  that  a  mamed 
lady  was  in  want  of  a  genteel  young  person  as  companion,  and  that 
the  married  lady's  name  and  address  were  to  be  known  on  application 
at  a  certain  library  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  therein  mentioned. 


"  And  I  say,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  laying  the  paper  down  in 
triumph,  "  that  if  ^our  uncle  don't  object,  it's  weu  worth  the  triaL" 

KjBie  was  too  sick  at  heart,  after  the  rough  jostling  she  bad  already 
had  with  the  world,  and  really  cared  too  little  at  the  moment  what 
&te  was  reserved  for  her,  to  make  any  objectioiL  Mr.  Ralph  Niddeby 
ofiered  none,  but  on  the  contrary  highly  approved  of  the  suggestion ; 
neither  did  he  express  any  great  snrpnse  at  Madame  Mantalini'ssuddon 
failure,  indeed  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had,  inasmuch  as  it 
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Lad  been  procored  and  brought  abont  chiefly  by  kimflelf.  So  the  name 
and  address  were  obtained  withoat  loss  of  time,  and  Miss  Nickleby 
and  herraana  went  off  im  quest  of  Mrs.  Wititteriy,  of  Cadogan  Place, 
Sloane  Street,  that  same  forenoon. 

dbdegaa  Pkce  is  the  one  slight  bond  that  joins  twoo  great  extremes ; 
it  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  aristocratic  paTements  of  Belgraye 
Square  and  the  burbarism  of  Chelsea.  It  is  in  Sloane  Street,  but  not 
of  it.  The  people  in  Cadogan  Place  look  down  upon  Sloane  Street, 
and  thiid:  Bromrpton  low.  They  affect  fiuahion  too,  and  wonder  where 
the  New  Road  is.  Not  that  they  claim  to  be  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  the  high  folks  of  Belgrave  Square  and  GrosTenor  Place,  but 
that  they  stand  with,  reference  to  them  rather  in  the  light  of  those 
illegitimate  children  of  the  great  who  are  content  to  boast  of  their 
connexions,  although  their  connexions  disayow  them.  Wearing  as 
mnch  as  they  can  of  the  airs  and  semblances  of  loftiest  rank,  the  people 
of  Cadogan  Place  have  the  realities  of  middle  station.  It  is  the 
conductor  which  communicates  to  the  inhabitants  of  regions  beyond  its 
limit,  the  shock  of  pride  of  birth  and  rank,  which  it  has  not  within 
iMf^  but  derives  from  a  fountain-head  beyond ;  or,  like  the  ligament 
which  unites  the  Siamese  twins,  it  contains  something  of  the  life  and 
esBence  of  two  distinct  bodies,  and  yet  belongs  to  neither. 

Upon  this  doubtful  ground  liyed  Mrs.  Wititterly,  and  at  Mrs. 
Wititterly  8  door  Kate  Nickleby  knocked  with  trembling  hand.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  big  footman  with  his  head  floured,  or  chalked, 
or  painted  in  some  way  (it  didn't  look  genuine  powder),  and  the 
big  footman,  receiying  the  card  of  introduction,  gave  it  to  a  little  page ; 
80  little  indeed  that  his  body  would  not  hold,  in  ordinary  array, 
the  number  of  small  buttons  which  are  indispensable  to  a  page's 
costume,  and  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  be  stuck  on  four 
abreast.  This  young  gentleman  took  the  card  up-stairs  on  a  salver,  and 
pending  his  return,  Kiate  and  her  mother  were  shown  into  a  dining- 
nom  of  rather  dirty  and  shabby  aspect,  and  so  comfortably  arranged 
as  to  be  adapted  to  almost  any  purpose  except  eating  and  drinking. 

Now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  and  according  to  all  authentic 
descriptions  of  high  life,  as  set  forth  m  books,  Mrs.  Wititterly  ought 
to  lum  been  in  her  boudoir,  but  whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Wititterly 
was  at  that  moment  shaving  himself  in  the  hotidoir  or  what  not,  certain 
it  is  that  Mrs.  Wititterly  cave  audience  in  the  drawine-room,  where 
was  everything  proper  and  necessary,  includine  curtains  and  fumi- 
toie  coverings  of  a  roseate  hue,  to  shed  a  dedicate  bloom  on  Mrs. 
Wititterl/s  complexion,  and  a  little  dog  to  snap  at  strangers'  legs  for 
Mis.  Wititterly's  amusement,  and  the  aibre-mentioned  page,  to  hand 
cBocolate  for  Mrs.  Wititterly's  refireshment. 

The  lady  had  an  air  of  sweet  insipidity,  and  a  face  of  engaging 
paleness ;  there  was  a  &ded  look  about  her,  and  abont  the  furniture, 
and  about  the  house  altogether.  She  was  reclining  on  a  sofia  in  such  a 
very  unstudied  attitude,  that  she  might  have  been  taken  for  an  actress 
all  ready  for  the  first  scene  in  a  bdlet,  and  only  waiting  for  the  drop 
cortain  to  go  up. 

"  Place  chairs." 
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The  page  placed  them. 

^^  Leave  the  room,  Alphoose." 

The  paffe  left  it ;  hut  if  eyer  there  were  an  Alphonse  who 
plain  Bill  m  his  face  and  figure,  that  page  was  the  hoy. 

^*'  I  have  ventured  to  call,  ma'am,"  said  Ejite,  after  a  few  seconds  of 
awkward  silence,  ^^  from  having  seen  your  advertisement." 

^^  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Witittoly,  ^^  one  of  my  people  put  it  in  the 
paper. — Yes." 

^^  I  thought,  perhaps,"  said  Kate,  modestly,  ^^  that  if  you  had  not 
already  made  a  final  dioice,  you  would  forgive  my  trouhling  you  with 
an  application." 

"  Yes,"  drawled  Mrs.  Wititterly  again. 

'^  If  you  have  already  made  a  selection " 

^^  Oh  dear  no,"  intcarupted  the  lady,  '^  I  am  not  so  easily  suited. 
I  really  don't  know  what  to  say.  You  have  never  been  a  companion 
before,  have  you?" 

Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  been  eagerly  watching  her  opportunity, 
came  dexterously  in  before  Kate  could  reply.  ^'  Not  to  any  stranger, 
ma'am,"  said  the  good  lady ;  ^^  but  she  has  been  a  companion  to  me  for 
some  years.     I  am  her  mother,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  "  I  apprehend  you." 

^'I  assure  you,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^that  I  very  little 
thought  at  one  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  my  daughter  to  go 
out  into  the  world  at  aU,  for  her  poor  dear  papa  was  an  independ^t 
gentleman,  and  would  have  been  at  this  moment  if  he  had  but  listened 
m  tune  to  my  constant  entreaties  and " 

^^  Dear  mama,"  said  Kate,  in  a  low  voice. 

'^  My  dear  Kate,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Nicklebj, 
^^  r  shall  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  to  this  lady " 

^'  I  think  it  is  almost  unnecessary,  mama." 

And  notwithstanding  all  the  frowns  and  winks  with  which  Mrs. 
Nickleby  intimated  that  she  was  going  to  say  something  which  would 
clench  the  business  at  once,  Kate  maintained  her  point  by  an  expresfflve 
look,  and  for  once  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  stopped  upon  the  very  brink  of 
an  oration. 

^^  What  are  your  accomplishments  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with 
her  eyes  shut. 

Kate  blushed  as  she  mentioned  her  principal  acquirements,  and  Mis. 
Nickleby  checked  them  all  off,  one  by  one,  on  her  fingers,  having  cal- 
culated the  number  before  she  came  out.  Luckily  the  two  calculations 
agreed,  so  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  no  excuse  for  talking. 

'^  You  are  a  good  temper  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Wititterly,  opening  her  eyes 
for  an  instant,  and  shutting  them  again. 

^^  I  hope  so,"  rejoined  Kate. 

"  And  have  a  highly  respectable  reference  for  everjrthing,  have  you  ?" 

Kate  replied  that  she  had,  and  laid  her  uncle's  card  upon  the  table. 

^^  Have  the  goodness  to  draw  your  chair  a  little  nearer,  and  let  me 
look  at  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly;  *'  I  am  so  very  near-sighted  that  I 
can't  quite  discern  your  features." 
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Kate  complied,  though  not  without  some  embarraBsment,  with  this 
request,  and  Mrs.  Wititterly  took  a  languid  survey  of  her  countenance, 
wiuch  lasted  some  two  or  three  minutes. 

^'I  like  your  appearance,"  said  that  lady,  ringing  a  little  bell. 
^Alphonse,  request  your  master  to  come  here." 

The  page  disappeared  on  this  errand,  and  after  a  short  interral, 
during  which  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side,  opened  the  door 
for  an  important  gentleman  of  about  eight-and-thirty,  of  rather  plebeian 
countenance  and  with  a  very  light  head  of  hair,  who  leant  over  Mrs. 
Wititterly  for  a  little  time,  and  conversed  with  her  in  whispers. 

^'Oh!"  he  said,  tumii^r  round,  ^^yes.  This  is  a  most  important 
matter.  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  of  a  very  excitable  nature,  very  delicate^ 
very  fragile ;  a  hothouse  plant,  an  exotic." 

'^  Oh !  Henry,  my  dear,"  interposed  Mrs.  Wititterly. 

"  You  are  my  love,  you  know  you  are  ;  one  breath — "  said  Mr.  W., 
blowing  an  imaginary  feather  away.     ^'  Pho !  you're  gone." 

The  lady  sighed. 

"  Your  soul  is  too  large  for  your  body,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly. 
^  Your  intellect  wears  you  out ;  all  the  medical  men  say  so ;  you 
know  that  there  is  not  a  physician  who  is  not  proud  of  being  called  in 
to  you.  What  is  their  unanimous  declaration  ?  ^  My  dear  doctor,' 
said  I  to  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim,  in  this  very  room,  the  very  last  time  he 
came.  *  My  dear  doctor,  what  is  my  wife's  complaint  ?  Tell  me  all. 
I  can  bear  it.  Is  it  nerves  ? '  *  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said,  ^  be  proud 
of  that  woman ;  make  much  of  her ;  she  is  an  ornament  to  the  fiishion- 
able  world,  and  to  you.  Her  complaint  is  soul.  It  swells,  expands, 
dilates — ^the  blood  fires,  the  pulse  quickens,  the  excitement  increase^^ 
Whew ! ' "  Her©  Mr.  Wititterly,  who,  in  the  ardour  of  his  description, 
had  flourished  his  right  hand  to  within  something  less  than  an  inch  of 
Mrs.  Nickleby's  bonnet,  drew  it  hastily  back  again,  and  blew  his  nose 
as  fiercely  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  some  violent  machinery. 

^^  You  make  me  out  worse  than  I  am,  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  do  not,  Julia,  I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  W.  "  The  society  in  which 
you  move— necessarily  move,  from  your  station,  connexion,  and  endow- 
ments— ^is  one  vortex  and  whirlpool  of  the  most  frightful  excitement. 
Bless  my  heart  and  body,  can  I  ever  forget  the  night  you  danced 
with  the  baronet  8  nephew,  at  the  election  ball,  at  Exeter !  It  was 
tremendous." 

'^  I  always  suffer  for  these  triumphs  afterwards,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly. 

"^  And  for  that  very  reason,"  rejoined  her  husband,  *'  you  must  have 
a  companion,  in  whom  there  is  great  gentleness,  great  sweetness,  ex- 
oessive  sympathy,  and  perfect  repose." 

Here  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wititterly,  who  had  talked  rather  at  the 
Nicklebys  than  to  each  other,  left  off  speaking,  and  looked  at  their  two 
hearers,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  seemed  to  say  '^  What 
do  you  think  of  all  that ! " 

^  Mrs.  Wititterly,"  said  her  husband,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs. 
Kickleby,  ^'  is  sought  after  and  courted  by  glittering  crowds,  and  bril- 
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liant  circles.     She  is  excited  by  the  opei«,  the  dimnu,  the  fine  wetOy  the 
—the — ^the " 

"  The  nobility,  my  love,"  inici  posed  Mrs.  Wititteriy. 

^  The  nobility,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Wititteriy.  ''  And  the  milituy. 
She  forma  and  expresses  an  immense  yariety  of  opinions,  on  an  immense 
-variety  of  subjects.  If  some  peopie  in  public  life  were  acqominted  with 
Mrs.  Witittaiy's  real  opinion  of  them,  they  would  not  hoLd  their  heads 
perhaps  quite  as  high  as  they  do." 

^  Hiuli,  Henry,'  said  the  lady ;  ^'  this  is  scarody  fair." 

^'  I  mention  no  names,  Julia,"  replied  Mr.  Wititteriy ;  ^*  and  nobody 
is  injured.  I  merely  mention  the  circumstance  to  show  that  you  are  no 
ordinary  person ;  that  there  is  a  constant  friction  perpetually  going  on 
between  your  mind  and  your  body ;  and  that  jou  must  be  soothed  and 
tended.  Now  let  me  hear  dispassionately  and  calmly,  what  are  this 
young  lady's  qualifications  for  the  office." 

In  obedience  to  this  request,  the  qualifications  wen  all  gone 
through  again,  with  the  addition  of  many  interruptions  and  cross- 
questionings  from  Mr.  Wititteriy.  It  was  finally  arranged  that 
inquiries  &ould  be  made,  and  a  decisive  answer  addressed  to  Miss 
Nickleby,  under  cover  to  her  uncle,  within  two  days.  These  conditions 
agreed  upon,  the  page  showed  them  down  as  far  as  the  staircase  window, 
and  the  big  footman  relieving  guard  at  that  point  piloted  them  in 
perfect  safety  to  the  street-door. 

"  They  are  very  distinguished  people,  evidently,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
as  she  took  her  daughta*'s  ann.  '^  What  a  superior  person  Mrs. 
Wititteriy  is ! " 

^'  Do  you  think  so,  mama  ?  "  was  all  Kate's  reply. 

'^  Why  who  can  help  thinking  so,  Kate,  my  love  ?  "  rejoined  her 
mother.  ''  She  is  pale,  though,  and  looks  much  exhausted.  I  hope 
she  may  not  be  wearing  herself  out,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid. " 

These  considerations  led  the  deep-sighted  lady  into  a  calculation  of 
the  probable  duration  of  Mrs.  Wititteriy  s  life,  and  the  chanoes  of  the 
disconsolate  widower  bestowing  his  hand  on  her  daughter.  Before  reach- 
ing home,  she  had  fr^ed  Mrs.  Wititterly's  soul  from  all  bodily  restraint, 
married  Kate  with  great  ^lendour  at  Saint  George's  Hanover  Square ; 
and  only  left  undecided  the  minor  question  whether  a  splendid  French- 
polished  mahogany  bedstead  should  be  erected  for  herself  in  the  two-pair 
back  of  tlie  house  in  Cadogan  Place,  or  in  the  threo-pair  front,  between 
which  apartments  she  could  not  quite  balance  the  advantages,  and 
therefore  adjusted  the  question  at  last,  by  determining  to  leave  it  to  the 
decision  of  her  son-in-law.  i 

The  inquiries  were  made.  The  answer — ^not  to  Kate's  very  great 
joy — was  favourable ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  she  betook  her- 
fldf,  with  all  her  moveables  and  valuables,  to  Mrs.  Wititterl/s  mansion, 
where  for  the  present  we  will  leave  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

mCBOhABy  AOCOMPAinBD  BY  BMIKS,  BALLHS  FORTH  TO  8BBK  HIS 
fORTUKS.  HB  BNCOUlfTKRS  MR.  TINCRMT  CR17MMLBS ;  AND  WHO 
HE   W18  16  HERBIN   MXDB  MAKIFBST. 

The  whole  capital  whidi  Nidi<^as  found  himself  eniitled  to,  either 
ia  poaaeBsioii,  reveraioi^  remainder,  or  expectancy,  after  paying  his  rat 
and  settling  with  the  broker  from  whom  he  had  hired  his  poor  fumitaie, 
did  not  exceed  by  more  than  a  few  halfpence  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings. 
And  yet  he  hailed  the  morning  on  which  he  had  resolved  to  quit  London 
with  a  light  heart,  and  sprang  from  his  bed  with  an  elssticity  of  spirit 
which  is  h^pily  Uie  lot  of  young  persons,  or  the  world  would  never  be 
stocked  with  old  ones. 

It  was  a  cold,  dry,  foggy  morning  in  early  spring ;  a  few  meagre 
shadows  flitted  to  and  fro  in  the  misty  streets,  and  occasionally  there 
loomed  through  the*  dull  vapour  the  heavy  outline  of  some  hackney- 
coach  wending  homewards,  which  drawing  slowly  nearer,  rolled  jangling 
by,  scattering  the  thin  crust  of  frost  from  its  whitened  roof,  and  soon 
was  lost  again  in  the  cloud.  At  intervab  were  heard  the  tread  of  slip- 
diod  feet,  and  the  chilly  cry  of  the  poor  sweep  as  he  crept  shivering  to 
bis  early  toil ;  the  heavy  footfall  of  the  official  watcher  of  the  night 
pacing  slowly  up  and  down  and  cursing  the  tardy  hours  that  still  inter- 
vened between  him  and  sleep :  the  rumbling  of  ponderous  carts  and 
waggons,  the  roll  of  the  lighter  vehicles  which  carried  buyers  and  sellers 
to  the  different  markets :  the  sound  of  ineffectual  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  heavy  sleepers — all  these  noises  fdl  upon  the  ear  from  time  to  time, 
but  ail  seemed  muffled  by  the  fog,  and  to  be  rendered  almost  as  indis- 
tinct to  the  ear  as  was  every  object  to  the  sight.  The  sluggish  dark- 
ness thickened  as  the  day  came  on ;  and  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
lise  and  peep  i^  the  gloomy  street  from  their  curtained  windows,  crept 
hack  to  bed  again,  and  coiled  themselves  up  to  sleep. 

Before  even  these  indications  of  approaching  morning  were  rife  in 
busy  London,  Nicholas  had  made  his  way  alone  to  the  city,  and  stood 
beneath  the  windows  of  his  mother's  house.  It  was  dull  and  bare  to  see, 
but  it  had  light  and  life  for  him;  for  there  was  at  least  one  heart 
within  its  old  walls  to  which  insult  or  dishonour  would  bring  the  same 
blood  rushing  that  flowed  in  his  own  veins. 

He  crossed  the  road,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  the  window  of  the  room 
whoe  he  knew  his  sister  slept.  It  was  closed  and  dark.  ^  Poor 
girl,"  thought  Nicholas,  ^^  she  Uttle  thinks  who  lingers  here ! " 

He  looked  again,  and  felt  for  xhe  moment  almost  vexed  that  Kate 
was  not  there  to  exchange  one  word  at  parting.  ^'  Good  God ! "  he 
thought,  suddenly  ooirecting  himself  '^  what  a  boy  I  am ! " 

*^  ft  is  better  as  it  is,"  said  Nidiolas,  after  he  hisd  loui^[ed  on  a  few 
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paces  and  returned  to  the  same  spot.  ^*  When  I  left  them  before,  and 
could  have  said  good  bye  a  thousand  times  if  I  had  chosen,  I  spared 
them  the  pain  of  leave-taking,  and  why  not  now  ?"  As  he  spoke,  some 
fancied  motion  of  the  curtain  almost  persuaded  him,  for  the  instant,  that 
Kate  was  at  the  window,  and  by  one  of  those  strange  contradictions 
of  feeling  which  are  common  to  us  all,  he  shrunk  involuntarily  into  a 
door-way,  that  she  might  not  see  him.  He  smiled  at  his  own  weak- 
ness ;  said  ^^  God  bless  them !"  and  walked  away  with  a  lighter  step. 

Smike  was  anxiously  expecting  him  when  he  reached  his  old  lodgings, 
and  so  was  Newman,  who  had  expended  a  day's  income  in  a  can  of  rum 
and  milk  to  prepare  them  for  the  journey.  They  had  tied  up  the 
luggage,  Smike  shouldered  it,  and  away  they  went,  with  Newman 
Noggs  in  company,  for  he  had  insisted  on  walking  as  far  as  he  could 
with  them,  over-night. 

"  Which  way  ?"  asked  Newman,  wistfully. 

^^  To  Kingston  first,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^'  And  where  afterwards  ? "  asked  Newman.  *^  Why  won  t  you 
tell  me?" 

^'  Because  I  scarcely  know  myself,  good  friend,"  rejoined  Nicholas, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder ;  '^  and  if  I  did,  I  have  neither  plan 
nor  prospect  yet,  and  might  shift  my  quarters  a  hundred  times  before 
you  could  possibly  communicate  with  me." 

^^  I  am  afraid  you  have  some  deep  scheme  in  your  head,"  said 
Newman,  doubtfully. 

^^  So  deep,"  replied  his  young  friend,  *^  that  even  I  can't  fathom  it. 
Whatever  I  resolve  upon,  depend  upon  it  I  will  write  you  soon." 

"  You  won't  forget  ?  "  said  Newman. 

^'  I  am  not  very  likely  to,"  rejoined  Nicholas.  "  I  have  not  so  many 
friends  that  I  shall  grow  confused  among  the  number,  and  foiget  my 
best  one." 

Occupied  in  such  discourse  as  this  they  walked  on  for  a  couple  of 
liours,  as  they  might  have  done  for  a  couple  of  days  if  Nicholas  had 
not  sat  himself  down  on  a  stone  by  the  way-side,  and  resolutely  declared 
his  intention  of  not  moving  another  step  until  Newman  Noggs  turned 
back.  Having  pleaded  ineffectually  first  for  another  half  mile,  and 
afterwards  for  another  quarter,  Newman  was  fain  to  comply,  and  to 
shape  his  course  towards  Golden  Square,  after  interchanging  many 
hearty  and  affectionate  farewells,  and  many  times  turning  back  to  wave 
his  hat  to  the  two  wayfarers  when  they  had  become  mere  specks  in  the 
distance. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas,  as  they  trudged  with 
stout  hearts  onwards.     ^'  We  are  bound  for  Portsmouth." 

Smike  nodded  his  head  and  smiled,  but  expressed  no  other  emotion ; 
for  whether  they  had  been  bound  for  Portsmouth  or  Port  Royal  would 
have  been  alike  to  him,  so  they  had  been  bound  together. 

^^  I  don't  know  much  of  these  matters,"  resumed  Nicholas;  ^'  hut 
Portsmouth  is  a  sea-port  town,  and  if  no  other  employment  is  to  be 
obtained,  I  should  thiuk  we  might  get  on  board  of  some  ship.  I  ^ 
young  and  active,  and  could  be  useful  in  many  ways.     So  could  yon. 
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^  I  hope  80,"  replied  &nike.     ^^  When  I  was  at  that— 70a  know 
where  I  mean  ?  " 
*^  Yea,  I  know,"*  said  Nichoks.     ^^  Yon  needn't  name  the  place." 
'*  WeU,  when  I  was  there,"  resumed  Smike ;  his  eyes  sparkling  at 
tlie  prospect  of  displaying  his  ahilities ;  *^  I  could  milk  a  cow,  and 
groom  a  horse  with.  anyb6d7.'' 

^  Ha ! "  said  Nicholas,  gravely.     ^^  I  am  afraid  they  don't  usually 
keep  many  animals  of  either  kind  on  hoard  ship,  and  even  when  they 
have  horses,  that  they  are  not  very  particular  about  rubbing  them 
down ;  still  you  can  learn  to  do  something  else,  you  know.     Where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way." 
^  And  I  am  very  willing,"  said  Smike,  brightening' up  agun. 
*^  Qod  knows  you  are,"  rejoined  Nicholas ;  ^*  and  if  you  &il,  it  shall 
go  hard  but  111  do  enough  for  us  both." 
^  Do  we  go  all  the  way  to-day?"  asked  Smike,  after  a*  short  silence. 
**  That  would  be  too  seTere  a  trial,  even  for  your  willing  legs,"  said 
Nicholas,  with  a  eood-hnmonred  smile.     ^^  No.     Godalmmg  is  some 
thirty  and  odd  miles  from  London — as  I  found  from  a  map  I  borrowed 
^«id  I  purpose  to  rest  there.    We  must  push  on  again  to-morrow,  for 
^e  are  not  rich  enough  to  loiter.     Let  me  relieve  you  of  that  bundle, 
come." 

*^  No,  no,"  rejoined  Smike,  fiilling  back  a  few  steps.     ^^  Don't  ask 
me  to  give  it  up  to  you." 
"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

*^  Let  me  do  something  for  you,  at  least,"  said  Smike.  *^  You  will 
never  let  me  serve  you  as  I  ought.  You  will  never  know  how  I  think, 
day  and  night,  of  ways  to  please  you." 

"  You  are  a  foolish  fellow  to  say  it,  for  I  know  it  well,  and  see  it, 
or  I  should  be  a  blind  and  senseless  beast,"  rejoined  Nicholas.  ^^  Let 
me  ask  you  a  question  while  I  think  of  it,  and  there  is  no  one  by,"  he 
added,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face.  ^'  Have  you  a  good  memory?" 
^  I  don't  know,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfully.  '^  I 
think  I  had  once ;  but  it's  all  gone  now— all  gone." 

*'  Why  do  you  think  you  had  once  ? "  asked  Nicholas,  turning 
^ckly  upon  him  as  though  the  answer  in  some  way  helped  out  the 
purport  of  his  question. 

^'  Because  I  could  remember  when  I  was  a  child,"  said  Smike,  '^  but 
that  is  very,  very  long  ago,  or  at  least  it  seems  so.  I  was  always  con- 
fosed  and  giddy  at  that  place  you  took  me  from ;  and  could  never 
remember,  and  sometimes  couldn't  even  understand  what  they  said  to 
me.  I — ^let  me  see—let  me  see." 
^^  You  are  wandering  now,"  said  Nicholas,  touching  him  on  the  aim. 
''  No,"  replied  his  companion,  with  a  vacant  look.     ^^  I  was  only 

thinking  how ."     He  shivered  involuntarily  as  he  spoke. 

"'  Think  no  more  of  that  place,  for  it  is  all  over,"  retorted  Nicholas, 
firing  his  eye  full  upon  that  of  his  companion,  which  was  fast  settling 
into  an  unmeaning  stupified  gaze,  once  habitual  to  him,  and  common 
even  then.     "  What  of  the  first  day  you  went  to  Yorkshire  ?  " 
""Eh!"  cried  the  kd. 
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^^  Tlisi  WM  belbxe  yvm  began  to  lose  yova  VMoOeetion,  joa  know," 
sud  Nicholas  quietly.     ^^  Was  the  weather  hot  or  cold  ?  " 

'^  Wet,"  replied  tiie  boy.  ^  Tery  wet.  I  have  always  said  wben  it 
ramed  bard  that  it  was  Hke  the  night  I  came :  and  tiiey  nsed  to  crowd 
round  and  laugh  to  see  me  cry  wben  the  rain  ML  beaTily.  It  was  like 
a  child  they  said,  and  that  made  me  think  of  it  more.  I  turned  cold  a& 
orer  aometimes,  for  I  could  see  myself  as  I  was  then,  commg  in  at  the 
very  same  door." 

^  As  yon  were  then,"  repeated  Nicholas^  with  assumed  carelesBness  ; 
"  How  was  that  ?  " 

*^  Such  a  little  creature,*'  said  Smike,^  that  tb^  might  hsve  had  pity 
and  mercy  upon  me,  only  to  remember  it." 

"^  You  didn't  find  your  way  there  alone !  *  remarked  Nicholas. 

"  No,"  rejoined  Smike,  "  oh  no." 

«*  Who  was  with  you?" 

*^  A  man — a  dark  withered  man ;  I  lurre  beard  tbem  say^  so  at  the 
sdmol,  and  I  remembered  that  before.  I  was  slad  to  leave  bim,  I 
was  afraid  of  him ;  bat  they  made  me  more  afraid  of  them,  and  used 
me  harder  too.'' 

^  Look  at  me,"  said  Nicholas,  wishing  to  attract  bis  fntt  attentioB. 
^' There;  don't  turn  away.  Do  you  remember  no  woman,  no  kind 
gentile  woman,  who  hung  oyer  you  once,  and  kissed  your  lips,  and 
called  you  her  child  ?  " 

^^  No,"  said  the  poor  creature,  shakii^  bis  bead,  *^  no,  never.** 

^'  Nor  any  house  but  that  house  in  Yoiksbire  ?  '* 

^  No,"  rejoined  the  youth,  with  a  melancholy  look  :  *^  a  room— I 
remember  I  slept  in  a  room,  a  large  lonesome  room  at  the  top  of  a 
house,  where  there  was  a  trap-door  m  the  ceiling.  I  have  covezed  my 
bead  with  the  clothes  often,  not  to  see  it,  for  it  frightened  me,  a 
young  child  with  no  one  near  at  night,  and  I  used  to  wonder  what  was 
on  the  other  side.  There  was  a  clock  too,  an  old  elock,  in  one  comer. 
I  remember  that.  I  have  never  forgotten  that  room,  for  when  I  have 
terrible  dreams,  it  comes  back  just  as  it  was.  I  see  things  and  people 
in  it  that  I  had  never  seen  then,  but  there  is  the  room  just  as  it  used 
to  be ;  tk(xt  never  changes." 

^'  Will  you  let  me  take  the  bundle  now  ?  "  asked  Nicholas,  abrnptly 
changing  the  theme. 

^  No, '  said  Smike,  "  no.     Come,  let  us  walk  on." 

He  quickened  his  pace  as  he  said  this,  apparently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  had  been  standing  still  during  the  whole  of  the  previous 
dialogue.  Nicholas  marked  him  closely,  and  every  word  of  this  coo- 
venotion  remained  indelibly  fastened  in  his  memory. 

It  was  by  this  time  wiUiin  an  hour  of  noon,  and  although  a  dcose 
vapour  still  enveloped  the  city  they  had  left  as  if  the  rery  breath  of 
its  busy  people  hung  over  their  schemes  of  gain  and  profit  and  found 
greater  attraction  there  than  in  the  quiet  region  above,  in  the  open 
country  xfc  was  clear  and  fair.  Occasionally  in  some  low  spots  they  caoie 
upon  patches  of  mist  which  the  sun  had  not  yet  driven  from  their 
strongholds ;  but  these  were  soon  passed,  and  as  they  laboored  vp  ^^^ 
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InDs  b^ond,  h  w»  pleaaani  to  look  down  and  see  how  the  sIuggiBh 
mam  roUed  lueavily  off  before  the  cheering  isfluenoe  of  day.  A  raoad 
fiae  honest  sun  lighted  up  the  gnea  pastures  and  dimpled  water  with 
ihe  semblaacse  of  sommer,  while  it  left  the  traTellers  all  the  invi^brating 
fresbnees  of  that  eariy  time  of  year.  The  rround  seemed  ekstic  under 
their  fisei  ;  the  sheep-bells  were  mnsio  to  their  ears ;  and  exhilarated  by 
exercisey  and  siimolated  by  lM^>e,  they  pushed  onwurds  with  the  strength 
of  lions. 

The  day  iprore  on,  and  all  these  bright  colours  subsided,  and  assumed 
a  quieter  tint,  like  young  hopes  softened  down  by  time,  or  youthful 
features  by  degrees  resolving  into  the  calm  and  serenity  of  age.  But 
they  were  scarcely  less  beautiful  in  their  slow  decline  than  they  had 
been  in  their  prime ;  for  nature  gives  to  every  time  and  season  some 
beauties  of  its  own,  and  from  morning  to  night,  as  from  tho  cradle  to 
the  gisvei,  is  but  a  anocession  of  changes  so  gentle  and  easy,  that  we 
can  scarcely  mark  their  progress. 

To  Chxlalming  they  came  at  last,  and  here  they  bargained  for  two 
humble  beds,  and  slept  soundly.  In  the  morning  they  were  astir, 
though  not  quite  so  early  as  the  son,  and  again  afoot ;  if  not  with  all 
the  freshness  of  yesterday,  still  with  enough  of  hope  and  spirit  to  bear 
them  cheerily  on. 

It  vnis  a  harder  da/s  journey  than  that  they  had  already  performed, 
fi^r  there  were  long  and  weary  hills  to  climb ;  and  in  journeys,  as  in  life^ 
^  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  go  down  hill  than  up.  However,  they  kept 
OQ  with  unabated  perseverance,  and  the  hill  has  not  yet  fifted  ^  faioe 
to  heaven  that  perseverance  will  not  gain  the  summit  of  at  last. 

They  walked  upon  tiie  rim  of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  and  Smike 
listened  with  greedy  interest  as  Nicholas  read  the  inscription  upon  the 
stone  which,  reared  upon  that  wild  spot,  tells  of  a  foul  uqkI  treacherous 
murder  committed  there  by  night.  The  grass  on  which  they  stood 
had  once  been  dyed  with  gore,  and  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man 
had  run  down,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  hollow  which  gives  the  place  its 
ittme.  ^^  The  Devil's  Bowl,"  thought  Nicholas,  as  he  looked  into  the 
void,  ^  never  held  fitter  liquor  than  that ! " 

Onward  they  kept  with  steady  purpose,  and  entered  at  length  upon 
a  wide  and  spacious  tract  of  downs,  with  every  variety  of  little  hill 
and  plain  to  change  their  verdant  surface.     Here,  there  shot  up  ahnost 
perpendicularly  into  the  sky  a  height  so  steep,  as  to  be  hardly  acces- 
sible to  any  but  the  sheep  and  goats  that  fed  upon  its  sides,  and 
there  stood  a  huge  mound  of  green,  sloping  and  tapering  off  so  deli- 
^^^tdy^  and  mergii^  so  gently  into  the  level  ground,  that  you  could 
^fce  define  its  limits.     Hills  swelling  above  each  otiier,  and  undula- 
tions  shapely  and  uncouth,  smooth  and  rugged,  graceful  and  grotesque, 
thrown  negligently  side  by  side,  bounded  the  view  in  each  direction ; 
whOe  frequently,  with  unexpected  noise,  there  uprose  from  the  ground 
&  flight  of  crows,  who,  cawing  and  wheeling  round  the  nearest  hills, 
^.  ^  tmcertain  of  their  course,  suddenly  poised  themselves  upon  the 
'^vuig  nd  skimmed  down  the  long  vista  of  some  openn^  valley  with  the 
«I^  $>f  very  light  itsdkt 
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By  desiees  the  prospect  receded  more  and  more  on  either  hand,  and 
ae  they  nad  been  shut  out  from  rich  and  extensive  scenery,  so  they 
emerged  once  again  upon  the  open  country.  The  knowledge  that  they 
were  drawing  near  their  place  of  destination,  gave  them  fresh  courage 
to  proceed ;  but  the  way  had  been  difficult,  and  they  had  loitered  on 
the  road,  and  Smike  was  tired.  Thus  twilight  had  aJready  closed  in, 
when  they  turned  off  the  path  to  the  door  of  a  road-dde  inn,  yet 
twelve  miles  short  of  Portsmouth. 

^'  Twelve  miles,"  said  Nicholas,  leaning  with  both  hands  on  his 
stick,  and  looking  doubtfully  at  Smike. 

'^  Twelve  long  miles,"  repeated  the  landlord. 
Is  it  a  gooa  road  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

Very  bad,"  said  the  landlord.     As  of  course,  bemg  a  badlord,  he 
would  say. 

^*'  I  want  to  get  on,"  observed  Nicholas,  hesitating.  *^  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  do." 

^*  Don't  let  me  influence  you,"  rejoined  the  landlord.  '^  /  wouldn*t 
go  on  if  it  was  me." 

^^  Wouldn't  you  ?  "  asked  Nicholas,  with  the  same  uncertainty. 

*'  Not  if  I  knew  when  I  was  well  off,"  said  the  landlord.  And 
having  said  it  he  pulled  up  his  apron,  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  taking  a  step  or  two  outside  the  door,  looked  down  the  dark  road 
with  an  assumption  of  great  indifference. 

A  glance  at  the  toil-worn  face  of  Smike  determined  Nicholas,  so  with- 
out any  frurther  consideration  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  where 
he  was. 

The  landlord  led  them  into  the  kitchen,  and  as  there  was  a  ffood  fire 
he  remarked  that  it  was  very  cold.  If  there  had  happened  to  oe  a  bad 
one  he  would  have  observed  that  it  was  very  warm. 

'^  What  can  you  give  us  for  supper  ? "  was  Nicholas's  natural 
question. 

^^  Why — ^what  would  you  like  ?  "  was  the  landlord's  no  less  natural 
answer. 

Nicholas  suggested  cold  meat,  but  there  was  no  cold  meat — poached 
eggs,  but  there  were  no  eggs-^mutton  chops,  but  there  wasn't  a  mutton 
chop  within  three  miles,  though  there  had  been  more  last  week  than 
they  knew  what  to  do  with,  and  would  be  an  extraordinary  supply  the 
day  after  to-morrow. 

"  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  must  leave  it  entirely  to  you,  as  I  wonld 
have  done  at  first  if  you  had  allowed  me." 

''  Why,  then  I'll  tell  you  what,"  rejoined  the  landlord.  "  There's  a 
gentleman  in  the  parlour  that's  ordered  a  hot  beef-steak  pudding  and 
potatoes  at  nine.  There's  more  of  it  than  he  can  manage,  and  1  have 
very  little  doubt  that  if  I  ask  leave,  you  can  sup  with  him.  I'll  do  that 
in  a  minute." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Nicholas,  detaining  him.  "  I  would  rather  not.  I— 
at  least— pshaw  1  why  cannot  I  sp^ik  out.  Here ;  you  see  that  I  aoi 
travelling  in  a  very  humble  manner,  and  have  made  my  way  hither  on 
foot.     It  b  more  than  probable,  I  think,  that  the  gentleman  maj  ^ 
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nUaatk  my  company ;  and  although  I  am  the  dusty  figure  you  see,  I  am 
too  proud  to  thrust  myself  into  his." 

**  Lord  love  you,"  said  the  hindlord,  ^'  it's  only  Mr.  Crummies ;  hs 
kn't  particular." 

*^  Is  he  not  ?  "  asked  Nicholas,  on  whose  mind,  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
prospect  of  the  savoury  pudding  was  making  some  impression. 

"  Not  he,"  replied  the  landlord.  ^^  Hell  like  your  way  of  talking,  I 
blow.     But  we'll  soon  see  all  about  that.     Just  wait  a  minute." 

The  landlord  hurried  into  the  parlour  without  staying  for  further 
peraiission,  nor  did  Nicholas  strive  to  prevent  him :  wisely  considering 
that  supper  under  the  circumstances  was  too  serious  a  matter  to  trifle 
with.  It  was  not  Ions  before  the  host  returned  in  a  condition  of  much 
ocitement.  ^ 

"*'  All  right,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  knew  he  would.  You'll 
see  something  rather  worth  seeing  in  there.  Eood,  how  they  are  a 
going  of  it ! " 

There  was  no  time  to  inquire  to  what  this  exclamation,  which  was 
ddivoed  in  a  very  rapturous  tone,  referred,  for  he  had  already  thrown 
open  the  door  of  the  room ;  into  which  Nicholas,  followed  by  Smike 
with  the  bundle  on  his  shoulder  (he  carried  it  about  with  him  as  vigi- 
lantly as  if  it  had  been  a  purse  of  sold),  straightway  repaired. 

Nicholas  was  prepared  »>r  somethmg  odd,  but  not  for  something  quite 
80  odd  as  the  sight  he  encountered.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
vere  a  couple  of  boys,  one  of  them  very  tall  and  the  other  very  short,  both 
^resaed  as  sailors — or  at'  least  as  theatrical  sailors,  with  belts,  buckles, 
p^ils,  and  pistols  complete — ^fighting  what  is  called  in  play-bills  a 
temfic  combat  with  two  of  those  short  broad-swords  with  basket  hilts 
iHiich  are  commonly  used  at  our  minor  theatres.  The  short  boy  had 
gained  a  great  advantage  over  the  tall  boy,  who  was  reduced  to  mortal 
strait,  and  both  were  overlooked  by  a  large  heavy  man,  perched  against 
the  Qontsr  of  a  table,  who  ^nphatically  adjured  them  to  strike  a  little 
niore  fire  out  of  the  swords,  and  they  couldn't  fail  to  bring  the  house 
down  on  the  very  first  night. 

^  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,"  said  the  landlord  with  an  air  of  great 
deference.     ^^  This  is  the  young  gentleman." 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  received  Nicholas  with  an  inclination  of  the 
kead,  something  between  the  courtesy  of  a  Roman  emperor  and  the 
iK)d  of  a  pot  companion ;  and  bade  the  hmdlord  shut  the  door  and 
begone. 

^  There's  a  picture,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  motioning  Nicholas  not  to 
^vance  and  spoil  it.  *'  The  little  'un  has  him ;  if  the  big  'un  doesn't 
bock  under  in  three  seconds  he's  a  dead  man.     Do  that  again,  boys." 

The  two  combatants  went  to  work  afiresh,  and  chopped  away  until 
the  swords  emitted  a  shower  of  sparks,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Crummies,  who  appeared  to  consider  this  a  very  great  point  indeed. 
The  engagement  commenced  with  about  two  hun4^  chops  admi- 
nistered by  the  short  sailor  and  the  tall  sailor  alternately,  without  pro- 
dadng  any  particular  result  until  the  short  sailor  was  chopped  down 
on  one  knee,  but  this  was  nothing  to  him,  for  he  worked  hixnself  about 
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on  the  one  knee  with  the  assistance  of  his  left  hand,  and  foadit  most 
desperately  until  the  tali  sailor  chopped  his  sword  out  of  his  grasp. 
Now  the  inference  was,  that  the  short  sailor,  reduced  to  this  extranity, 
would  give  in  at  once  and  cry  quarter,  hut  instead  of  that  he  all  of  a 
sudden  drew  a  large  pistol  from  his  helt  and  presented  it  at  the  face  of 
the  tall  sailor,  who  was  so  overcome  at  this  (not  expecting  it)  that  he 
let  the  short  sailor  pick  up  his  sword  and  hegin  again.  Then  the 
chopping  recommenced,  and  a  variety  of  fancy  chops  were  administered 
on  hoth  sides,  such  as  chops  dealt  with  the  left  hand  and  under  the  leg 
and  over  the  right  shoulder  and  over  the  left,  and  when  the  short  sailor 
made  a  vigorous  cut  at  the  tall  sailor's  less,  which  would  have  shaved 
them  clean  off  if  it  had  taken  effect,  the  t^dl  sailor  jumped  over  the  short 
sailor  s  sword,  wherefore  to  halance  the  matter  and  make  it  all  fair, 
the  tall  sailor  administered  the  same  cut  and  the  short  sailor  jumped 
over  kis  sword.  After  this  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dodging  ahoat 
and  hitching  up  of  the  inexpressihles  in  the  ahsence  of  hraces,  and  then  the 
short  sailor  (who  was  the  moral  character  evidently,  for  he  always  had 
the  hest  of  it)  made  a  violent  demonstration  and  closed  with  the  taQ 
sailor,  who,  after  a  few  unavailing  struggles,  went  down  and  expired  in 
great  torture  as  the  short  sailor  put  his  foot  upon  his  hreast  and  bored 
a  hole  in  him  through  and  through. 

'^  That'll  be  a  double  encore  if  you  take  care,  boys,"  said  Mr. 
Crummies.  "  You  had. better  get  your  wind  now,  and  change  your 
clothes." 

Having  addressed  these  words  to  the  combatants,  he  saluted  Nicholas^ 
who  then  observed  that  the  face  of  Mr.  Crummies  was  quite  propor- 
tionate in  size  to  his  body ;  that  he  had  a  very  full  under>lip,  a  hoarse 
voice,  as  though  he  were  in  the  habit  of  shouting  very  much,  and  very 
short  black  hair,  shaved  off  nearly  to  the  crown  of  his  head — ^to  admit 
(as  he  afterwards  learnt)  of  his  more  easily  wearing  character  wigs  of 
any  shape  or  pattern. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  that.  Sir  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Crummies. 
"  Very  good,  indeed — capital,"  answered  Nicholas. 
*'  You  won  t  see  such  boys  as  those  very  often,  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Crummies. 

Nicholas  assented — observing,   that  if  they  were  a  little  better 

match 

*'  Match ! "  cried  Mr.  Crummies. 

"  I  mean  if  they  were  a  little  more  of  a  size,"  said  Nicholas,  expWn- 
ing  himself. 

"  Size !"  repeated  Mr.  Crummies ;  "  why,  it's  the  very  essence  of  tw 
combat  that  there  should  be  a  foot  or  two  between  them.  How  are  joa 
to  get  up  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  in  a  legitimate  manner,  if  thef* 
isn  t  a  little  man  contending  against  agreat  ono— unless  there's  at  least  five 
to  one,  and  we  haven't  hands  enoueh  for  that  business  in  our  company* 

«  I  see,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  didn't  occur 
to  me,  I  confess."  , 

"  It's  the  main  point,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  "  I  open  at  PoitsmottW 
the  day  after  to-moiTow.  If  you're  going  there,  look  into  the  theat>*j 
and  see  how  that'U  teU." 
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T^holM  promised  to  do  so  if  he  could,  and  drawing  a  chair  near  the 
fire,  fell  into  oonyersation  with  the  manager  at  once.  He  was  rery 
talkative  and  communicative,  stimulated  perhaps  not  only  by  his 
natoral  disposition,  but  by  the  spirits  and  water  he  sipped  very  plenti- 
Iblly,  or  the  snuff  which  he  took  in  large  quantities  from  a  piece  of 
whitey-brown  paper  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Me  laid  open  his  affairs 
without  the  smallest  reserve,  and  descanted  at  some  length  upon  the  merits 
of  his  company,  and  the  acquirements  of  his  family,  of  both  of  which 
the  two  broad-sword  bo3rs  formed  an  honourable  portion.  There  was 
to  be  a  gathering  it  seemed  of  the  different  ladies  and  gentlemen  ai 
Portsmouth  on  we  morrow,  whither  the  father  and  sons  were  proceeding 
(not  for  the  regular  season,  but  in  the  course  of  a  wandering  speculation^, 
after  fulfilling  an  engagement  at  Guildford  with  the  greatest  applaus^ 

*'  You  are  going  that  way  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 

**  Ye-yes,"  said  Nicholas.     "  Yes,  I  am." 

^^  Do  you  know  the  town  at  all  ?"  inquired  the  manager,  who  seemed 
to  consider  himself  entitled  to  the  same  confidence  as  he  had  himself 
exhibited. 

"  No,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Never  there?- 

"  Never." 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  gave  a  short  dry  cough,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**If3rou  wont  be  communicative,  you  won't;"  and  took  so  many 
pinches  of  snuff  from  the  piece  of  paper,  one  Afteat  another,  that  Nicholas 
quite  wondered  where  it  all  went  to.  * 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Crummies  looked  from  time  to 
time  with  great  interest  at  Smike,  with  whom  he  had  appeared  con- 
siderably struck  from  the  first.  He  had  now  fallen  asleep,  and  was 
nodding  in  his  chair. 

^  Excuse  my  saying  so,"  said  the  manager,  leaning  over  to  Nicholas, 
and  sinking  his  voice,  '*  but — ^what  a  capital  countenance  your  friend 
ha«  gotr 

"  roor  fellow ! "  said  Nicholas,  with  a  half  smile,  "  I  wish  it  were  a 
tole  more  plump  and  less  haggard." 

^  Plump ! "  exclaimed  the  manager,  quite  horrified,  ^*  you'd  spoil  it 
for  ever." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  Think  so,  sir !  Why,  as  he  is  now,"  said  the  manager,  striking 
his  knee  emphatically ;  ^'  without  a  pad  upon  his  body,  and  hardly  a 
touch  of  paint  upon  his  face,  he'd  make  such  an  actor  for  the  starved 
hnglnese  as  was  never  seen  in  this  country.  Only  let  him  be  tolerably 
'Well  up  in  the  Apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  the  slightest 
ponihle  dab  of  red  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  he'd  be  certain  of  three 
'ouids  the  moment  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  practicable  door  in 
the  front  grooves  O.  P." 

^'  You  view  him  with  a  professional  eye,"  said  Nicholas,  laughing. 

"And  well  I  may,"  rejoined  the*manager,  **  I  never  saw  a  young 
Mlow  80  regularly  cut  out  for  that  line  since  I've  been  in  the  profes* 
^^  tnd  I  played  the  heavy  children  vrfaen  I  was  eighteen  months  MJ^ 

P  2 
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The  appearance  of  the  beef-steak  pudding,  which  came  in  simulta- 
neously with  the  junior  Vincent  Crummleses,  turned  the  conversation 
to  other  matters,  and  indeed  for  a  time  stopped  it  altogether.  These 
two  young  gentlemen  wielded  their  knives  and  forks  with  scarcely  1(«8 
address  than  their  broad-swords,  and  as  the  whole  party  were  quite  as 
sharp  set  as  either  class  of  weapons,  there  was  no  time  for  talking  until 
the  supper  had  been  disposed  of. 

The  master  Crummleses  had  no  sooner  swallowed  the  last  procurable 
morsel  of  food  than  they  evinced,  by  various  half-suppressed  yawns 
and  stretchings  of  their  limbs,  an  obvious  inclination  to  retire  for  the 
night,  which  Smike  had  betrayed  still  more  strongly:  he  having,  in  the 
course  of  the  meal,  fallen  asleep  several  times  while  in  the  Yery  act  of 
eating.  Nicholas  therefore  proposed  that  they  should  break  up  at 
once,  but  the  manager  would  by  no  means  hear  of  it,  vowing  that  he 
had  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  inviting  his  new  acquamtance  to 
share  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  that  if  he  declined,  he  should  deem  it  very 
unhandsome  behaviour. 

^^  Let  them  go,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  *'  and  we'll  have  it 
snugly  and  cosily  together  by  the  fire." 

Nicholas  was  not  much  disposed  to  sleep,  being  in  truth  too  anxiouS) 
so  after  a  little  demur  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  having  exchanged  a 
shake  of  the  hand  with  the  young  Crummleses,  and  the  manager  having 
on  his  part  bestowed  a  most  affectionate  benediction  on  SmS:e,  he  sat 
himself  down  opposite  to  that  gentleman  by  the  fire-side  to  assist  in 
emptying  the  bowl,  which  soon  aft^wards  appeared,  steaming  in  a 
manner  which  was  quite  exhilarating  to  behold,  and  sending  forth  a 
most  grateful  and  inviting  fragrance. 

But,  despite  the  punch  and  the  manager,  who  told  a  variety  of 
stories,  and  smoked  tobacco  from  a  pipe,  and  inhaled  it  in  the  shape  of 
snuff,  with  a  most  astonishing  power,  Nicholas  was  absent  and  dispi- 
rited. His  thoughts  were  in  nis  old  home,  and  when  they  reverted  to 
his  present  condition,  the  uncertainty  of  the  morrow  cast  a  gloom  upon 
him,  which  his  utmost  efibrts  were  unable  to  dispeL  His  attention 
wandered ;  although  he  heard  the  manager  s  voice,  he  was  deaf  to  what 
he  said,  and  when  Mr.  Vmcent  Crummies  concluded  the  history  of 
some  long  adventure  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  an  inquiry  what  Nicholas 
would  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
the  best  apology  in  his  power,  and  to  confess  his  entire  ignorance  of  all 
he  had  been  taJking  about. 

*'  Why  so  I  saw,"  observed  Mr.  Crummies.  "  You're  uneasy  in 
your  mind.     What's  the  matter?" 

Nicholas  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  abruptness  of  the 
question,  but  thinking  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  parry  it,  owned  that 
he  was  under  some  apprehensions  lest  he  might  not  succeed  in  the 
object  which  had  brought  him  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

*'  And  what's  that?"  asked  the  manager. 

^*  Getting  something  to  do  which  will  keep  me  and  my  poor  fellow- 
traveller  in  the  common  necessaries  of  life,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  That's  the 
truth ;  you  guessed  it  long  ago,  I  dare  say,  so  I  may  as  well  have  the 
credit  of  tellmg  it  you  with  a  good  grace." 
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"  What's  to  be  got  to  do  at  Portsmouth  more  than  anywhere  else  ?  " 
ttked  Mr.  Vincent  Cmmmles,  meltmg  the  sealing-wax  on  the  stem  of 
his  pipe  in  the  candle,  and  rolling  it  out  afresh  with  his  little  finger. 

^*  There  are  many  yesseU  leading  the  port,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Nicholas.  ^^  I  shall  try  for  a  berth  m  some  ship  or  other.  There  is 
meat  and  drink  there,  at  all  events." 

^  Salt  meat  and  new  rum ;  pease-pudding  and  chaff-biscuits,"  said 
the  manager,  taking  a  whiff  at  his  pipe  to  keep  it  alight,  and  returninfr 
to  his  work  of  embellishment. 

"  One  may  do  worse  than  that,"  said  Nicholas.  '^  I  can  rough  it,  I 
bdieye,  as  well  86  most  men  of  my  age  and  previous  habits." 

**•  You  need  be  able  to,"  said  the  manager,  ^^  if  you  go  on  board  ship ; 
but  you  won't." 

"Whynot?- 

^  Because  there's  not  a  skipper  or  mate  that  would  think  you  worth 
your  salt,  when  he  could  get  a  practised  hand,"  replied  the  manager ; 
^  and  they  as  plentiful  there  as  the  oysters  in  the  streets." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Nicholas,  alarmed  by  this  prediction, 
and  the  confident  tone  in  which  it  had  been  uttered.  ^^  Men  are  not 
bom  able  seamen.     They  must  be  reared,  I  suppose  ?  '* 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  nodded  his  head.  ^'  They  must ;  but  not 
at  your  age,  or  from  young  gentlemen  like  you." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  countenance  of  Nicholas  fell,  and  he  gazed 
ruefully  at  the  fire. 

'^  Does  no  other  profession  occur  to  you,  which  a  young  man  of 
jour  figure  and  address  could  take  up  easily,  and  see  the  world  to 
advantage  in  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 

*"*•  No,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  one,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  throwing  his 
pipe  into  the  fire,  and  raising  his  voice.     ^'  The  stage." 

^  The  stage ! "  cried  Nicholas,  in  a  voice  almost  as  loud. 

"  The  theatrical  profession,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies.  "  I  am 
in  the  theatrical  profession  myself,  my  wife  is  in  the  theatrical  profes- 
nou,  my  children  are  in  the  theatricsd  profession.  I  had  a  dog  that 
lived  and  died  in  it  from  a  puppy ;  and  my  chaise-pony  goes  on  in 
Tnnour  the  Tartar.  I'll  bring  you  out,  and  your  friend  too.  Say  the 
word.     I  want  a  novelty." 

^'  I  don't  know  anjrthing  about  it,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  whose  breath 
had  been  almost  taken  away  by  this  sudden  proposal.  ^'  I  never  acted 
a  part  in  my  life,  except  at  school." 

^  There's  genteel  comedy  in  your  walk  and  manner,  juvenile  tragedy 
in  your  eye,  and  touch-and-go  farce  in  your  laugh,"  said  Mr.  Vincent 
Ommmles.  "  You'll  do  as  well  as  if  you  had  thought  of  nothing  else 
but  the  lamps,  from  your  birth  downwards." 

Nicholas  thought  of  the  small  amount  of  small  change  there  would 
t^emain  in  his  pocket  after  paying  the  tavern  bill :  and  he  hesitated. 

^  Yon  can  be  useful  to  us  in  a  hundred  ways,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 
^  Think  what  capital  bills  a  man  of  your  education  could  write  for  the 
ahop-windows."         • 
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^'  Well,  I  think  I  could  manage  that  department,"  said  Nicholas.* 

^'  To  be  sure  you  could/'  replied  Mr.  Crummies.  ^^  ^  For  further 
particulars  see  sinall  hand-bills ' — ^we  might  haye  half  a  volume  in  every 
one  of  them.  Pieces  too ;  why,  you  could  write  us  a  piece  to  bring  out 
the  whole  strength  of  the  company,  whenever  we  wanted  one/' 

«<  I  am  not  quite  so  confident  about  that,"  replied  Nicholas.  ^^  But 
I  dare  say  I  could  scribble  something  now  and  then  that  would  suit 
you." 

^^  We'll  have  a  new  show-piece  out  directly,"  said  the  manager. 
^'  Let  me  see— peculiar  resources  of  this  establishment — new  and 
splendid  scenery — ^you  must  manage  to  introduces  real  pump  and  two 
washing-tubs." 

^'  Into  the  piece !  "  said  Nicholas. 

^^  Yes,"  replied  the  manager.  ^^  I  bought  'em  cheap,  at  a  sale  the 
other  day ;  and  they'll  come  in  admirably.  That's  the  London  plan. 
They  look  up  some  dresses,  and  properties,  and  have  a  piece  written 
to  fit  them.     Most  of  the  theatres  keep  an  author  <m  purpose." 

^'  Indeed  ! "  cried  Nicholas. 

*'*'  Oh  yes,"  said  the  manager ;  ''  a  common  thing.  It'll  look  veiy 
well  in  the  bills  in  separate  lines — Ileal  pump  !— Splendid  tubs ! — 
Great  attraction!  You  dont  happen  to  be  anything  of  an  artist, 
do  you  ?  " 

^^  That  is  not  one  of  my  accomplishments,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

^'  Ah !  Then  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  the  manager.  ''  If  you  had 
been,  we  might  have  had  a  large  woodcut  of  the  last  scene  for  the 
posters,  showing  the  whole  depth  of  the  stage,  with  the  pump  and  tubs 
in  the  middle ;  but  however,  if  you're  not,  it  can't  be  helped." 

'^  What  should  I  get  for  all  this  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas,  after  a  few 
moments'  reflection.     "  Could  I  live  by  it  ?  " 

"  Live  by  it ! "  said  the  manager.  "  Like  a  prince.  With  your 
own  salary,  and  your  Mend's,  and  your  writings,  you'd  make — ah ! 
you'd  make  a  pound  a  week  ! " 

"  You  don't  say  so." 

^^  I  do  indeed,  and  if  we  had  a  run  of  good  houses,  nearly  double 
the  money." 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  Moulders,  but  sheer  destitution  was  before 
him ;  and  if  he  could  summon  fortitude  to  undergo  the  extremes  of 
want  and  hardship,  for  what  had  he  rescued  his  helpless  charge  if  it 
were  only  to  bear  as  hard  a  fate  as  that  from  which  he  had  wrested 
him  ?  It  was  easy  to  think  of  seventy  miles  as  nothing,  when  he  was 
in  the  same  town  with  the  man  who  had  treated  him  so  ill  and  roused 
his  bitterest  thoughts ;  but  now  it  seemed  far  enough.  What  if  he 
went  abroad,  and  his  mother  or  Kate  were  to  die  the  while  ? 

Without  more  deliberation  he  hastily  dedared  that  it  was  a  bargain, 
and  gave  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  his  hand  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXm, 

TREATS  OF  THB  COMPANY  OF     MR.    TINCBNT   CRUMMLBS,   AND   OF    HIS 

AFFAIRS,   DOMESTIC   AND   THEATRICAL. 

As  Mr.  Craminles  bad  a  strange  four-legged  animal  in  the  inn 
stables,  which  he  called  a  pony,  ana  a  Tehicle  of  unknown  design,  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  appellation  of  a  four-wheeled  phaeton,  Nicholas 
proceeded  on  his  journey  next  morning  with  greater  ease  than  he  had 
expected :  the  manager  and  himself  occupying  the  front  seat,  and  the 
Master  Grummleses  and  Smike  being  packed  together  behind,  in  com- 
pany with  a  wicker  basket  defended  from  wet  by  a  stout  oilskin,  in 
whnfa  were  the  broad-swords,  pistols,  pigtails,  nautical  costumes,  and 
other  professional  necessaries  of  the  aforesaid  young  gentlemen. 

The  pony  took  his  time  upon  the  road,  and — ^possibly  in  consequence 
of  |his  theatrical  education— evinced  every  now  and  then  a  strong  in- 
clination to  lie  down.  However,  Mr.  Yincent  Crummies  kept  him  up 
pretty  well,  by  jerking  the  rein,  and  plying  the  whip ;  and  when  these 
means  failed,  and  the  animal  came  to  a  stand,  the  elder  Master 
Crammles  got  out  and  kicked  him.  By  dint  of  these  encouragements, 
he  was  persuaded  to  move  from  time  to  time,  and  they  jogged  on  (as 
Mr.  Crummies  truly  observed)  very  comfortably  for  all  parties. 

^  He's  a  good  pony  at  bottom,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  turning  to 
l^icholas. 

He  might  have  been  at  bottom,  but  he  certainly  was  not  at  top, 
seeing  that  his  coat  was  of  the  roughest  and  most  ill-£sivoured  kind.  So, 
Nicholas  merely  observed,  that  he  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was. 

^  Many  and  many  is  the  circuit  this  pony  has  gone,"  said  Mr. 
Cmmmles,  flicking  him  skilfully  on  the  eyelid  for  old  acquaintance'  sake. 
^  He  is  quite  one  of  us.     His  mother  was  on  the  stage." 

^  Was  she,  indeed  ?  "  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"^  She  ate  apple-pie  at  a  circus  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years,"  said 
the  manager ;  '^  fired  pistols,  and  went  to  bed  in  a  nightcap  ;  and,  in 
ihort,  took  the  low  comedy  entirely.     His  father  was  a  dancer." 

^  Was  he  at  all  distinguished  ?" 

"  Not  very,"  said  the  manager.  "  He  was  rather  a  low  sort  of 
pony.  The  fact  is,  that  he  had  been  originally  jobbed  out  by  the 
day,  and  he  never  quite  got  over  his  old  habits.  He  v^as  clever  in 
melodrama  too,  but  too  broad — too  broad.  When  the  mother  died,  he 
took  the  port-vnne  business." 

^^  The  pori-wine  business  I "  cried  Nicholas. 

"  Drinking  port- wine  with  the  down,"  said  the  manager ;  *^  but  he 
%M  greedy,  and  one  night  bit  off  the  bowl  of  the  glass,  and  choked 
hhneel^  so  that  his  vulgarity  was  the  death  of  him  at  last." 

The  descendant  of  this  ill-starred  animal  requiring  increased  attention 
from  Mr.  Cmmmles  as  he  progressed  in  his  day's  work,  that  gentleman 
W  very  little  time  tor  conversation,  and  Nicholas  was  thna  left  at 
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leisure  to  entertain  himself  with  bis  own  thonghie  until  they  anrived  at 
the  drawbridge  at  Portsmouth,  when  Mr.  Crummies  pulled  up. 

^^  We'll  set  down  here,"  said  the  manager,  ^^  and  the  boys  will  take 
him  round  to  the  stable,  and  call  at  my  lodgings  with  the  luggage. 
You  had  better  let  yours  be  taken  there  for  the  present." 

Thanking  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  for  his  obliging  offer,  Nicholas 
jumped  out,  and,  giving  Smike  his  arm,  accompanied  the  manager  up 
High  Street  on  their  way  to  the  theatre,  feeling  nervous  and  unoom- 
foitEible  enough  at  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  mtroduction  to  a  scene 
so  new  to  him. 

They  passed  a  great  many  bills  pasted  against  the  walls  and  dis- 
played in  windows,  wherein  the  names  of  Mr.  Vintent  Crummies,  Mrs. 
Vincent  Crummies,  Master  Crummies,  Mast^  P.  Crummies,  and  Miss 
Crummies,  were  printed  in  very  large  letters,  and  eyerything  else  in 
very  small  ones ;  and  turning  at  length  into  an  entry,  in  which  was  a 
strong  smell  of  orange-peel  and  lamp-oil,  with  an  under-cunent  of  saw- 
dust, groped  their  way  through  a  dark  passage,  and,  descending  a  step 
or  two,  threaded  a  little  maze  of  canvass  screens  and  paint  pots,  and 
emerged  upon  the  sta^e  of  the  Portsmouth  Theatre. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 

It  was  not  very  light,  but  Nicholas  found  himself  close  to  the  first 
entrance  on  the  prompter's  side,  among  bare  walls,  dusty  scenes,  mil- 
dewed clouds,  heavily  daubed  draperies,  and  dirty  floors.  He  looked 
about  him ;  ceiling,  pit,  boxes,  gallery,  orchestra,  fittings,  and  decora- 
tions of  every  kind, — all  looked  coarse,  cold,  gloomy,  and  wretched. 

^^  Is  this  a  theatre  ?"  whispered  Smike,  in  amazement ;  "  I  thought 
it  was  a  blaze  of  light  and  finery." 

*^  Why,  so  it  is,"  replied  Nicholas,  hardly  less  surprised ;  ^'  but  not 
by  day,  Smike — ^not  by  day." 

The  manager  s  voice  recalled  him  from  a  more  carefiil  inspection  of 
the  building,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  proscenium,  where,  at  a  small 
mahogany  table  with  rickety  legs  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  sat  a  stout, 
portly  female,  apparently  between  forty  and  fifty,  in  a  tarnished  silk 
cloak,  with  her  bonnet  dangling  by  the  strings  in  her  hand,  and  her 
hair  (of  which  she  had  a  great  quantity)  braided  in  a  large  festoon  over 
each  temple. 

*''  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the  manager  (for  Nicholas  had  given  the  name 
which  Newman  Noggs  had  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Kenwigs),  "  let  me  introduce  Mrs.  Vincent  Crummies." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent  Crummies,  in  a 
sepulchral  voice.  '^  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  still  more  happy 
to  hail  you  as  a  promising  member  of  our  corps." 

The  lady  shook  Nicholas  by  the  hand  as  she  addressed  him  in  these 
terms ;  he  saw  it  was  a  large  one,  but  had  not  expected  quite  such  an 
iron  grip  as  that  with  which  she  honoured  him. 

*'  And  this,"  said  the  lady,  crossing  to  Smike,  as  tragic  actiesses 
cross  when  they  obey  a  stage  direction,  '^  and  this  is  the  other.  You 
too,  are  welcome.  Sir," 

^^  He'll  do,  I  think,  my  dear?"  said  the  manager,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

^^  He  is  admirable,"  replied  the  lady.     ^^  An  acquisition,  indeed." 
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As  Hn.  Yutoent  Cmmmles  re-croesed  back  to  the  table,  there 
bonaded  on  to  the  stage  from  some  mysterious  inlet,  a  little  girl  in  a 
dirty  white  frock  with  tucks  up  to  the  knees,  short  trousers,  sandaled 
shoes,  white  spencer,  pink  gauze  bonnet,  green  yeil  and  curl-papers, 
who  turned  a  pirouette,  cut  twice  in  the  air,  turned  another  pirouette, 
then  looking  off  at  the  opposite  wing  shrieked,  bounded  forward  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  footlights,  and  fell  into  a  beautiful  attitude  of 
terror,  as  a  shabby  gentleman  m  an  old  pair  of  buff  slippers  came  in  at 
one  powerful  slide,  and  chattering  his  teeth,  fiercely  brandished  a  walk- 
ing-stick. 

^  They  are  going  through  the  Indian  Savage  and  the  Maiden,"  said 
Krs.  Crummies. 

'^  Oh  i "  said  the  manager,  <^  the  little  ballet  interlude.  Very  cood, 
go  on«  A  little  this  way,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Johnson.  That'll 
do.    Now." 

The  manager  clapped  his  hands  as  a  signal  to  proceed,  and  the 
Savage,  becoming  ferocious,  made  a  slide  towards  the  maiden,  but  the 
maiden  avoided  him  in  six  twirls,  and  came  down  at  the  end  of  the  last 
one  upon  the  very  points  of  her  toes.  This  seemed  to  make  some 
impression  upon  the  savage,  for,  after  a  little  more  ferocity  and  chasing 
of  the  maiden  into  comers,  he  began  to  relent,  and  stroked  his  face 
sereral  times  vrith  his  right  thumb  and  four  fingers,  thereby  intimating 
that  he  was  struck  with  admiration  of  the  maiden  s  beauty.  Acting 
upon  the  impulse  of  this  passion,  he  (the  savage)  began  to  hit  himself 
Kvere  thumps  in  the  chest,  and  to  exhibit  other  indications  of  being 
desperately  in  love,  which  being  rather  a  prosy  proceeding,  was  very 
likely  the  cause  of  the  maiden's  falling  asleep ;  whether  it  was  or  not, 
asleep  she  did  fall,  sound  as  a  church,  on  a  sloping  bank,  and  the 
savage  perceiving  it,  leant  his  left  ear  on  his  left  hand,  and  nodded 
ndewayB,  to  intimate  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  she  tc<u  asleep, 
and  no  shamming.  Being  left  to  himself,  the  savage  had  a  dance,  all 
alone,  and  just  as  he  left  off  the  maiden  woke  up,  rubbed  her  eyes,  got 
off  the  bank,  and  had  a  dance  all  alone  too— such  a  dance  that  the 
savage  looked  on  in  ecstasy  all  the  while,  and  when  it  was  done, 
plucked  from  a  neighbouring  tree  some  botanical  curiosity,  resembling 
a  small  pickled  cabbage,  and  offered  it  to  the  maiden,  who  at  first 
woaldn  t  have  it,  but  on  the  savage  shedding  tears  relented.  Then  the 
savage  jumped  for  joy;  then  the  maiden  jumped  for  rapture  at  the. 
sweet  smell  of  the  pickled  cabbage.  Then  the  savage  and  the  maiden 
daaced  violently  together,  and,  finally,  the  savage  dropped  down  on 
one  knee,  and  the  maiden  stood  on  one  leg  upon  his  other  knee ;  thus 
ooncluding  the  ballet,  and  leaving  the  spectators  in  a^ state  of  pleasing, 
uncertainty,  whether  she  would  ultimately  marry  the  savage,  or  return 
to  her  friends. 

**  Very  well  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Crummies ;  "  bravo ! " 

*'*'  Bravo !  "  cried  Nicholas,  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  everything. 
"Beautiful!" 

^^This,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  bringing  the  maiden 
forward,  '^  this  is  the  infant  phenomenon — Miss  Ninetta  Crummies." 

**  Your  daughter  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 
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^^My  danghier-^my  doughtar/'  replied  Mr.  Tinoent  Qnamnks ; 
*^  the  idxA  of  OTery  place  we  go  into,  Sir.  We  hare  had  complii&eiitary 
letters  about  this  girl,  S&r,  firom  the  nobilitj  and  gevtiy  of  almost 
every  town  in  Engliad." 

^^  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,"  said  Nicholas ;  '^  she  must  be  quite  a 
natural  genius." 

^'Quite  a  !"     Mr.  Crummies  stopped;    language   was  not 

powerful  enough  to  describe  the  in&nt  phenomenon.  ^' I'll  tell  you 
what,  Sir,"  he  said ;  ^^  the  talent  of  this  child  is  not  to  be  imagined. 
She  must  be  seen,  Sir — seen — ^to  be  ever  so  faintly  appreciated.  There; 
go  to  your  mother,  my  dear." 

^^  May  I  ask  how  old  she  is  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

^You  may,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  looking  steadily  in  his 
questioner's  face  as  some  men  do  when  they  have  doubts  about  being 
implicitly  believed  in  what  they  are  going  to  say.  ^^  She  is  tea  yeais 
of  age,  Sir." 

"  Not  more ! " 

"  Not  a  day." 

^^  Dear  me ! "  said  Nicholas,  ^^  it's  extraordinary." 

It  was ;  for  the  infant  phenomenon,  though  of  short  stature,  had  a 
comparatively  aged  countenance,  and  had  moreover  been  precisely  the 
same  age — ^not  perhaps  to  the  full  extent  of  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  but  certainly  for  five  good  years.  But  she  had  been  kept 
up  late  every  night,  and  put  upon  an  unlimited  allowanoe  of  gin  and 
water  from  infancy,  to  prevent  her  growing  tall,  and  perhaps  this 
system  of  training  had  produced  in  the  infimt  phenomenon  these  addi- 
tional phenomena. 

While  this  short  dialogue  was  goii^  on,  the  gentleman  who  had 
enacted  the  savage  came  up,  with  his  walking-shoes  on  his  feet,  and 
his  sUppers  in  his  hand,  to  within  a  few  paces,  as  if  desirous  to  join 
in  the  conversation,  and  deenui^  this  a  good  opportunity  he  put  in 
his  word. 

^  Talent  there,  Sir,"  said  the  savage,  nodding  towards  Miss 
Crummies. ' 

Nicholas  assented. 

^^  Ah ! "  said  the  actor,  setting  his  teeth  together,  and  drawing  in 
his  breath  with  a  hissing  sound,  ^^  she  oughtn't  to  be  in  the  provinces, 
she  oughtn't." 

^^  W  hat  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  replied  the  other,  warmly,  ^^  that  she  is  too  good 
for  country  boards,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  in  one  of  the  large  hooaeB 
in  London,  or  nowhere ;  and  I  tell  you  more,  without  mincing  the 
matter,  that  if  it  wasn't  for  envy  and  jealousy  in  some  quarter  that 
you  know  of^  she  would  be.  Perhaps  you'll  introduce  me  here,  Mr* 
Crummies." 

^  Mr.  Folair,"  said  the  manager,  presenting  him  to  Nicholas. 

"  Happy  to  know  you.  Sir."  Mr.  Folair  touched  the  brim  of  his 
hat  with  his  forefinger,  and  then  shook  hands.  ^*  A  recruit,  Sir,  I 
understand  ?  " 

^'  An  unworthy  one,"  replied  Nidiolas. 
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^Did  you  eyer  see  Buch  a  sei-out  as  ihat?"  whiqpered  the  actor, 
drawing  him  away,  as  Crummies  left  them  to  speak  to  his  wife. 

"As  what?" 

Mr.  Folab  made  a  fiimiy  face  from  his  pantomime  coUection,  and 
pointed  oyer  his  shoulder. 

"You  don't  mean  the  infant  phenomenon ?" 

"  In£mt  humbug,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Folair.  '^  There  isn't  a  female 
child  of  oomm<»i  sharpness  in  a  charity  school  that  couldn't  do  better 
than  that.  She  may  thank  her  stars  she  was  bom  a  manager's 
dao^ter." 

"Yon  seem  to  take  it  to  heart,"  obseryed  Nicholas,  with  a  smile: 

"  Yes,  by  Joye,  and  well  I  may,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  drawing  his  arm 
through  his,  and  walking  him  up  and  down  the  stage.  '^  Isn't  it 
enough  to  niake  a  man  crusty  to  see  that  little  sprawler  put  up  in  the 
beat  business  eyeiy  night,  and  actually  keeping  money  out  of  the  house, 
by  being  forced  down  the  people's ,  throats,  while  other  people  are 
passed  oyer  ?  Isn't  it  extraordinary  to  see  a  man's  confounded  family 
conceit  blinding  him  eyen  to  his  own  interest  ?  Why  I  know  of  fifteen 
and  sixpence  that  came  to  Southampton  one  night  last  month  to  see 
me  dance  the  Highland  Fling,  and  what's  the  consequence?  IVe 
nerer  been  put  up  in  it  since— neyer  once — while  the  ^infJEuit  pheno- 
menon '  has  been  grinning  through  artificial  flowers  at  fiye  people  and 
a  baby  in  the  pit,  and  two  boys  m  the  gallery,  eyery  ni^ht." 

"  If  I  may  judge  from  what  I  haye  seen  of  you,"  said  rl^icholas,  ^^yon 
Host  be  a  yaluable  member  of  the  company." 

"  Oh  ! "  replied  Mr.  Folaor,  beating  his  slippers  together,  to  knock 
the  dust  out ;  ^^  I  can  come  it  pretty  well — ^nobody  better  perhaps  in 
my  own  line— but  haying  such  business  as  one  gets  here,  is  iflce  putting 
lead  on  one's  feet  instead  of  chalk,  and  dancing  in  fetters  without  the 
credit  of  it.     Holloa,  old  fellow,  how  are  you  ? 

The  gentleman  addressed  in  these  latter  words  was  a  dark-com- 
plexioned man,  inclining  indeed  to  sallow,  with  long  thick  black  hair, 
and  yery  eyident  indications  (although  he  was  close  shayed)  of  a  stiff 
beard,  and  whiskers  of  the  same  deep  shade.  His  age  did  not  appear 
to  exceed  thirty,  although  many  at  first  sight  would  haye  considered 
him  much  older,  as  his  face  was  long  and  yery  pale,  from  the  constant 
application  of  stage  paint.  He  wore  a  checked  shirt,  an  old  green  coat 
'vnth  new  gilt  buttons,  a  neckerchief  of  broad  red  and  green  stripes, 
and  full  blue  trousers ;  he  carried  too  a  common  ash  walking-stick, 
apparently  more  for  show  than  use,  as  he  flourished  it  about  with  the 
hooked  end  downwards,  except  when  he  raised  it  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  throwing  himself  into  a  fencing  attitude,  made  a  pass  or  two  at 
the  side-scenes,  or  at  any  other  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  that 
chaneed  to  afibrd  him  a  pretty  good  mark  at  the  moment. 

"  Well,  Tommy,"  said  this  gentleman,  making  a  thrust  at  his  friend, 
who  parried  it  dexterously  with  his  slipper,   '^  what's  the  news  ?" 

"A  new  appearance,  that's  all,"  replied  Mr.  FoLiir,  looking  at 
Nicholas. 

"  Do  the  honours.  Tommy,  do  the  honours,"  said  the  other  gentleman, 
tapping  him  reproachfiiUy  on  the  crown  of  the  hat  with  his  stick. 
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^^  This  is  Mr.  Lenyille,  who  does  our  first  tragedy,  Mr.  Johnsoii)" 
said  the  pantomimist. 

'^  Except  when  old  bricks  and  mortar  takes  it  into  his  head  to  do  it 
himself,  jou  should  add.  Tommy,"  remarked  Mr.  Lenville.     '^  You 
know  who  bricks  and  mortar  is,  I  suppose,  Sir  ?" 
I  do  not,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas. 

We  call  Crummies  that,  because  his  style  of  acting  is  rather  in  the 
heavy  and  ponderous  way,"  said  Mr.  Lenville.  '^  I  mustn't  be  cracking 
jokes  though,  for  I've  got  a  part  of  twelve  lengths  here  which  I  must 
be  up  in  to-morrow  night,  and  I  haven't  had  time  to  look  at  it  yet ; 
I'm  a  confounded  quick  study,  that's  one  comfort/' 

Consoling  himself  with  this  reflection,  Mr.  Lenville  drew  from  his 
ooat-pocket  a  greasy  and  crumpled  manuscript,  and  having  made 
another  pass  at  his  friend  proceeded  to  walk  to  and  fro,  conning  it  to 
himself,  and  indulging  occasionally  in  such  appropriate  action  as  his 
imagination  and  the  text  suggested. 

A  pretty  general  muster  of  the  company  had  by  this  time  taken 
place;  for  brides  Mr.  Lenville  and  his  fiiend  Tommy,  there  was 
present  a  slim  young  gentleman  with  weak  eyes,  who  played  the  low- 
spirited  lovers  and  sang  tenor  songs,  and  who  had  come  arm-in-arm 
with  the  comic  countryman — ^a  man  with  a  tumed-up  nose,  large 
mouth,  broad  face,  and  staring  eyes.  Making  himself  very  amiable  to 
the  infant  phenomenon,  was  an  inebriated  elderiy  gentleman  in  the  last 
depths  of  shabbiness,  who  played  the  calm  and  virtuous  old  men ;  and 
paying  especial  court  to  Mrs.  Crummies  was  another  elderly  gentleman, 
a  shade  more  respectable,  who  played  the  irascible  old  men — those 
funny  fellows  who  have  nephews  in  the  army,  and  perpetually  run  abont 
with  thick  sticks  to  compel  them  to  marry  heiresses.  B^des  these, 
there  was  a  roving-looking  person  in  a  rough  great-coat,  who  strode  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  lamps,  flourishing  a  dress  cane,  and  rattling 
away  in  an  undertone  with  great  vivacity  for  the  amusement  of  an  ideal 
audience.  He  was  not  quite  so  young  as  he  had  been,  and  his  figure 
was  rather  running  to  seed ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  exaggerated  gen- 
tility about  him,  which  bespoke  the  hero  of  swaggering  comedy.  There 
was  also  a  little  group  of  three  or  four  young  men,  with  lantern  jaws 
and  thick  eyebrows,  who  were  conversing  in  one  comer ;  but  they 
seemed  to  be  of  secondary  importance,  and  laughed  and  talked  together 
without  attracting  any  very  marked  attention. 

The  ladies  were  gathered  in  a  little  knot  by  themselves  round  the 
rickety  table  before  mentioned.  There  was  Miss  Snevellicci,  who 
could  do  anything  from  a  medley  dance  to  Lady  Macbeth,  and  always 
played  some  part  in  blue  silk  knee-smalls  at  her  benefit,  glancing  from 
the  depths  of  her  coal-scuttle  straw  bonnet  at  Nicholas,  and  affecting  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  recital  of  a  diverting  story  to  her  friend  Miss  Ledrook, 
who  had  brought  her  work,  and  was  making  up  a  ruff  in  the  most 
natural  manner  possible.  There  was  Miss  Belvawney,  who  seldom 
aspired  to  speaking  parts,  and  usually  went  on  as  a  page  in  white 
silk  hose,  to  stand  with  one  leg  bent  and  contemplate  the  audience,  at 
to  go  in  and  out  after  Mr.  Crummies  in  stately  tragedy,  twisting  up  the 
ringlets  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Bravassa,  who  had  once  had  her  like- 
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oess  taken  **in  character"  by  an  engravers  apprentice,  whereof  im- 
pressions were  hung  up  for  sale  in  the  pastry-cook's  window,  and  the 
gieen-erooer's,  and  at  the  circulating  library,  and  the  box-office,  when- 
ever the  announce  bills  came  out  for  her  annual  night.  There  was 
Mrs.  LenviUe  in  a  very  limp  bonnet  and  veil,  decidedly  in  that  way  in 
which  she  would  wish  to  be  if  she  truly  loved  Mr.  Lenville ;  there  was 
Miss  Gazingi,  with  an  imitation  ermine  boa  tied  in  a  loose  knot  round 
her  neck,  flogging  Mr.  Crummies,  junior,  with  both  ends  in  fun.  Lastly, 
there  was  Mrs.  Grudden  in  a  brown  cloth  pelisse  and  a  beaver  bonnet, 
who  assisted  Mrs.  Crummies  in  her  domestic  affairs,  and  took  money  at 
the  doors,  and  dressed  the  ladies,  and  swept  the  house,  and  held  the 
prompt  book  when  everybody  else  was  on  for  the  last  scene,  and 
acted  any  kind  of  part  on  any  emergency  without  ever  learning  it,  and 
was  put  down  in  the  biUs  under  any  name  or  names  whatever  that 
occmred  to  Mr.  Crummies  as  looking  well  in  print. 

Mr.  Folair  having  obliginely  confided  these  particulars  to  Nicholas, 
left  him  to  mingle  with  his  fellows ;  the  work  of  personal  introduction 
was  completed  by  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  who  publicly  heralded  the 
new  actor  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  and  learning. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  sidling  towards  Nicholas, 
"  hut  did  you  ever  play  at  Canterbury  ?  " 

"  I  never  did,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^  I  recollect  meeting  a  gentleman  at  Canterbury,"  said  Miss  Snevel- 
Bcci,  '^  only  for  a  few  moments,  for  I  was  leaving  the  company  as  he 
joined  it,  so  like  you  that  I  felt  almost  certain  it  was  the  same." 

^  I  see  you  now  for  the  first  time,"  rejoined  Nicholas  with  all  due 
gallantry.  ^^  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  you  before ;  I  couldn't  have  for- 
giotten  it." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure — ^it's  very  flattering  of  you  to  say  so,"  retorted  Miss 
SoeYellicci  with  a  graceful  bend.  "Now  I  look  at  you  again,  I  see 
that  the  gentleman  at  Canterbury  hadn't  the  same  eyes  as  you— • 
yonll  think  me  very  foolish  for  taking  notice  of  such  things,  won't 
you.?" 

^  Not  at  all,"  said  Nicholas.  "  How  can  I  feel  otherwise  than 
flattered  by  your  notice  in  any  way  ?" 

^  Oh !  you  men,  you  are  such  vain  creatures !"  cried  Miss  Snevellicci. 
hereupon  she  became  charmingly  confused,  and,  pulling  out  her 
pocket  handkerchief  from  a  &ded  pink  silk  reticule  with  a  gilt  clasp, 
called  to  Miss  Ledrook — 

'^  Led,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci. 

^  WeU,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Miss  Ledrook. 

^  It's  not  the  same." 

^  Not  the  same  what  ?" 

^  Canterbury — ^you  know  what  I  mean.  Come  here,  I  want  to 
«peak  to  you." 

But  Miss  Ledrook  wouldn't  come  to  Miss  Snevellicci,  so  Miss 
Snevellicci  was  obliged  to  go  to  Miss  Ledrook,  which  she  did  in  a 
skipping  manner  that  was  quite  fascinating,  and  Miss  Ledrook  evi- 
dently joked  Miss  Snevellicci  about  being  struck  with  Nicholas,  for, 
after  some  playful  whispering,  Miss  Snevellicci  hit  Miss  Iiedrook  very 
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hard  on  the  ImicIcs  of  her  hands,  and  retired  up,  in  a  state  of  pleasing 
oonfnsion. 

^Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Cnimmles,  who  had 
been  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper,  **•  we'll  call  the  Mortal  Struggle  to- 
morrow  at  ten ;  everybody  for  the  procession.  Intrigue,  and  Ways 
and  Means,  you're  all  up  in,  so  we  shall  only  want  one  rehearsal. 
Everybody  at  ten,  if  you  please." 

"  Everybody  at  ten,"  repeated  Mrs.  Gmdden,  looking  about  her. 

'^On  Monday  morning  we  shall  read  a  new  piece,"  said  Mr. 
Cmnunles ;  ^^  the  name's  not  known  yet,  but  everybody  will  have  a 
good  part.     Mr.  Johnson  will  take  care  of  that.". 

«  Hallo  ! "  said  Nicholas,  starting,  '*  I " 

"  On  Monday  morning,"  repeated  Mr.  Crummies,  raising  his  voice, 
to  drown  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Johnsons  remonstraince ;  ^Hhat'U  do, 
ladies  and  gentlemen." 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  required  no  second  notice  to  quit,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  theatre  was  deserted,  save  by  the  Crummies'  &mily, 
Nicholas,  and  Smike. 

^'  Upon  my  word,"  said  Nicholas,  taking  the  manager  aside,  ^^I  don't 
think  I  can  be  ready  by  Monday." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies. 

"But  really  I  can't,"  returned  Nicholas;  **my  invention  is  not 
accustomed  to  these  demands,  or  possibly  I  might  produce " 

^'  Invention !  what  the  devil's  that  got  to  do  with  it ! "  cried  the 
manager,  hastily. 

"  Everything,  my  dear  Sir." 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  Sir,"  retorted  the  manager,  with:  evident  impa- 
tience.    "  Do  you  understand  French  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  well." 

**  Very  good,"  said  the  manager,  opening  the  table-drawer,  and 
giving  a  roll  of  paper  from  it  to  Nicholas.  **  There,  just  turn  that 
mto  English,  and  put  your  name  on  the  title-page.  Damn  me,'  said 
Mr.  Crummies,  angrily,  "  if  I  haven't  often  said  that  I  wouldn't  have 
a  man  or  woman  m  my  company  that  wasn't  master  of  the  language, 
so  that  they  might  learn  it  from  the  original,  and  play  it  in  English, 
and  by  that  means  save  all  this  trouble  and  expense." 

Nicholas  smiled,  and  pocketed  the  play. 

"What  are  yon  going  to  do  about  your  lodgings?"  said  Mr. 
Crummies. 

Nicholas  could  not  help  thinking  that  for  the  first  week  it  would  be 
za  uncommon  convenience  to  have  a  tum-np  bedstead  in  the 
pit,  but  he  merely  remarked  that  he  had  not  turned  his  thoughts 
that  way. 

"  Come  home  with  me  then,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  "  and  my  boys 
shall  go  with  you  after  dinner,  and  show  you  the  most  likely  place." 

The  offer  was  not  to  be  reflised :  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Crummies  gave 
Mrs.  Crummies  an  arm  each,  and  walked  up  the  street  in  stately  array* 
Smike,  the  boys,  and  the  phenomenon,  went  home  by  a  shorter  cut, 
and  Mrs.  Ghndden  remained  behind  to  take  some  cold  Irish  stew  and 
a  pint  of  porter  in  the  box-offioe. 
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Xn.  Cniimiilefl  trod  the  pavement  as  if  she  were  going  to  immediate 
executioii  with  an  animating  consciousness  of  innocence  and  that  heroic 
ibiiitade  which  virtne  alone  inspires.  Mr.  Onimmles,  on  the  other 
hand,  assumed  the  look  and  gait  of  a  hardened  despot ;  hat  they  hoth 
attracted  some  notice  from  many  of  the  passers-hy,  and  when  they 
hesrd  a  whi^ier  of  ^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummies,"  or  saw  a  little  boy  run 
back  to  stare  them  in  the  &ce,  the  severe  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances rehuced,  for  they  felt  it  was  popularity. 

Mr.  Crummies  lived  in  Saint  Thomas's  Street,  at  the  house  of  one 
Bnlph,  a  pilot,  who  sported  a  boat-green  door,  with  window-lrames 
of  the  same  colour,  and  had  the  little  finger  of  a  drowned  man  on  his 
parlour  mantel-shel^  with  other  maritime  and  natural  curiosities.  He 
displayed  also  a  brass  knocker,  a  brass  plate,  and  a  brass  bell-handle, 
all  very  bright  and  shining ;  and  had  a  mast,  with  a  vane  on  the  top 
of  it,  in  his  oack  y^rd. 

^  You  are  welcome,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  turning  round  to  Nicholas 
when  they  reached  the  bow- windowed  front  room  on  the  first  floor. 

Nicholas  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  was  unfeignedly  glad  to 
see  the  cloth  laid. 

^^  We  have  but  a  shoulder  of  mutton  with  onion  sauce,"  said  Mrs. 
Crummies,  in  the  same  charnel-house  voice ;  ^^  but  such  as  our  dinner 
is,  we  beg  you  to  partake  of  it." 

*'  You  are  very  good,"  replied  Nicholas,  *^  I  shall  do  it  ample 
justice. 

^  Yinoent,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  *^  what  is  the  hoiur  ?  " 

^^  Five  minutes  past  dinner-time,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 

Mrs.  Crummies  rang  the  belL  "  Let  the  mutton  and  onion  sauce 
appear." 

The  slave  who  attended  upon  Mr.  Bulph's  lodgers  disappeared,  and 
after  a  short  interval  re-appeared  with  the  festive  banquet.  Nicholas 
and^the^  infimt  phenmnenon  opposed  each  other  at  the  pembroke-table, 
and  Smike  and  the  master  Crummleses  dined  on  the  sofa  bedstead. 

^  Are  they  very  theatrical  people  here  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

^^  No,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  shaking  his  head,  "  far  from  it — ^£ir 
from  it." 

"  I  pity  them,"  observed  Mrs.  Crummies. 

'^  So  do  I,"  said  Nicholas ;  '^  if  they  have  no  relish  for  theatrical 
entertainments,  properly  conducted." 

"  Then  they  have  none,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Crummies.  "  To  the 
infimt  8  benefit,  last  year,  on  wluch  occasion  she  repeated  three  of  her 
most  popular  characters,  and  also  appeared  in  the  Fairy  Porcupine,  as 
mriginally  performed  by  Aer,  there  was  a  house  of  no  more  than  four 
pound  twelve." 

^  Is  it  possible  ?  "  cried  Nicholas. 

^  And  two  pound  of  that  was  trust,  pa,"  said  the  phenomenon. 

^  And  two  pound  of  that  was  trust,"  repeated  Mr.  Crummks.  ^^  Mrs. 
Cmmmlea  hendf  has  played  to  mere  handfrds." 

^^  But  they  are  always  a  taking  audience,  Yincent,"  said  the  ma- 
oagei^s  wife. 
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*'  Most  audiences  are,  when  they  have  good  acting— ^real  good  acting 
^-the  real  thing,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  forcibly. 

^'  Do  you  give  lessons,  ma*am  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

*^  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies. 

^'  There  is  no  teaching  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^^  There  has  been,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies.  ^^  I  have  received  papils 
here.  I  imparted  tuition  to  the  daughter  of  a  dealer  in  ships'  provi- 
vision ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared  that  she  was  insane  when  she  first 
came  to  me.  It  was  very  extraordinary  that  she  should  come,  under 
such  circumstances." 

Not  feeling  quite  so  sure  of  that,  Nicholas  thoiight  it  best  to  hold  his 
peace. 

^'  Let  me  see,"  said  the  manager  cogitating  after  dinner.  *^  Would 
you  like  some  nice  little  part  with  the  infant  ?  ' 

"  You  are  very  good,"  replied  Nicholas  hastily ;  "  but  I  think  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  if  I  had  somebody  of  my  own  sixe  at  first,  in 
case  I  should  turn  out  awkward.  I  should  feel  more  at  home  perhaps." 

^'  True,"  said  the  manager.  ^^  Perhaps  you  would,  and  you  could 
play  up  to  the  infant  in  time  you  know." 

^^  Certainly,"  replied  Nicholas :  devoutly  hoping  that  it  would  be  a 
very  long  time  before  he  was  honoured  with  this  distinction. 

''  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  ''  You  shall 
study  Romeo  when  you've  done  that  piece— don  t  forget  to  throw  the 
pump  and  tubs  in  by-the-bye— Juliet  Miss  SneveUicci,  old  Chrudden 
the  nurse. — Yes,  that'll  do  very  well.  Rover  too ; — ^you  miffht  get  up 
Rover  while  you  were  about  it,  and  Cassio,  and  Jeremy  Diddler.  You 
can  easily  knock  them  off;  one  part  helps  the  other  so  much.  Here 
they  are,  cues  and  all."  * 

With  these  hasty  general  directions  Mr.  Crummies  thrust  a  number 
of  little  books  into  the  faltering  hands  of  Nicholas,  and  bidding  his 
eldest  son  go  with  him  and  show  him  where  lodgings  were  to  be  had, 
shook  him  by  the  hand  and  wished  him  good  night. 

There  is  no  lack  of  comfortable  furnished  apartments  in  Portsmouth, 
and  no  difficulty  in  finding  some  that  are  p^portionate  to  very  slender 
finances  ;  but  the  former  were  too  good,  and  the  latter  too  bad,  and 
they  went  into  so  many  houses,  and  came  out  unsuited,  that  Nicholas 
seriously  began  to  think  he  should  be  obliged  to  ask  permission  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  theatre,  after  all. 

Eventually,  however,  they  stumbled  upon  two  small  rooms  up  three 
pair  of  stairs,  or  rather  two  pair  and  a  ladder,  at  a  tobacconist's  shop, 
on  the  Common  Hard,  a  dirty  street  leading  down  to  the  dockyard. 
These  Nicholas  engaged,  only  too  happy  to  haf^c  escaped  any  request  for 
pa3rment  of  a  wedi's  rent  beforehand. 

*-*•  There,  lay  down  our  personal  property,  Smike,"  he  said,  after  show- 
ing young  Crummies  down  stairs.  *'  We  have  fallen  upon  strange 
times,  and  God  only  knows  the  end  of  them  ;  but  I  am  tired  with  the 
events  of  these  three  days,  and  will  postpone  reflection  till  to-moROW 
—if  I  can." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

W   TBE    ORBAT    BEBPBAK    FOR     MISS     SKEYBLLICCT,     AND    THB    FIlt8T 
APPEARANCB  OF   NICHOLAS   UPON   ANY   STAGE. 

Nicholas  was  up  betimes  in  the  momiBg;  but  he  had  scarcely 
begun  to  dress^  notwithstanding^  when  he  heard  footsteps  jwcending 
t]ie  stairs,  and  was  presently  saluted  by  the  voicte  of  Mr.  Folair  the 
psntomiinist,  and.Mr.  Leaville,  thetra^dian, 

^*  House,  house,  house!**  cried  Mr.  Folair. 

'^  What,  ho !  within  there !"  said  Mr.  Lenville,  in  a  deep  Toice. 

Confound  these  fellows  !  thought  Nicholas  ;  they  have  come  to 
breakfast,  I  suppose.  ^'  I'll  open  the  door  directly,  if  you'll  wait  an 
insfcant." 

The  gentlein^  entreated  him  not  to  hurry  himself;  and  to  beguile 
the  interval,  had  a  fencing  bout  with  their  walking-sticks  on  the  very 
iiiiall  landing-place,  to  the  unspeakable  discomposure  of  all  the  other 
lodgers  down  stairs.- 

**  Here,  come  in,"  said  Nicholas,  when  he  had  completed  his  toilet; 
^  In  the  name  of  all  that's  horrible,  don't  make  that  noise  outside." 

^  An  uncommon  snug  little  box  this,"  said  Mr.  Lenville,  stepping 
into  the  front  room,  and  taking  his  hat  off  before  he  could  get  in  at  all. 
*' Pernicious  snug." 

^y  For  a  man  at  all  particular  in  such  matters  it  might  be  a  trifle 
too  snug,"  said  Nicholas;  ''  for,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  con* 
Tenience  to  be  able  to  reach  anything  you  want  from  the  ceiling  or 
tbe  floor,  or  either  side  of  the  room,  without  having  to  move  from 
jour  ehabr,  still  these  advantages  can  only  be  had  in  an  apartment  of 
theK^oet  limited  size." 

*^  It  isn't  a  bit  too  confined  for  a  single  man,"  returned  Mr.  Lenville. 
**Tliat  reminds  me, — my  wife,  Mr.  Johnson— -I  hope  she'll  have 
some  good  part  in  this  piece  of  yours  ?" 

^^I  glanced  at  the  French  copy  last  nighty"  said  Nicliolas.  ^'  It 
kwks  very  good,  I  think." 

"^  What  do  you  mean  to  do  for  me,  old  fellow  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lenville, 
poking  the  struggling  fire  with'  his  walking-stick,  and  afterwards 
wiping  it  Qn  the  dkirt  of. hie  coat.  '^Anything  in  the  gruff  and 
gnunble  way?" 

^  You  turn  your  wife  and  chfld  out  of  doors,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^  and 
in  a  fit  of  rage  and  jealousy  stab  your  eldest  son  in  the  library." 

^  Do  I  though ! "  exclaimed  Mr. Lenville.  ^'That's  very  good  business." 

^  After  which,"  said  Nicholas,  *^  3rou  are  troubled  with  remorse  till 
the  last  act,  and  then  you  make  up  your  mind  to  destroy  yourself. 
Bat  just  as  you  axe  raising  the  pistol  to  your  head,  a  clock  striker- 
tea." 

"  I  see,"  cried  Mr.  Lenville.    **  Very  good," 
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'^  You  pause,"  said  Nicholas  ^  ^^  you  recollect  to  have  heard  a  dock 
strike  ten  in  your  infancy.  The  pistol  falls  from  your  hand — ^yon  are 
overcome — ^you  burst  into  tears,  and  become  a  virtuous  and  exemplary 
character  for  ever  afberwards." 

^'Capital!"  said  Mr.  LenviUe:  ^Hhat's  a  sure  card,  a  sure  €2ard. 
Get  the  curtain  down  with  a  touch  of  nature  like  that,  and  it  '11  be  a 
triumphant  success." 

^^Is  there  anything  good  for  me?"  inquired  Mr.  Folair,  anxiooBly. 

^^  Let  me  see,"  said  Nicholas.  ^'  You  play  the  futlifai  and  attadbed 
servant ;  you  are  turned  out  of  doors  with  the  wife  and  child." 

^'Always  coupled  with  that  infamal  plmoineiKiD/'  signed  Mr. 
Folair:  "  and  we  go  into  poor  lodgings,  whoe  I  won't  take  any  ivagea^ 
and  talk  sentiment,  I  suppose?" 

u  Why— yes,"  replied  Nicholas ;  ''that  is  the  ooorae  of  the  piece." 

'^  I  must  have  a  dance  of  some  kind,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Folair. 
'^  You'll  have  to  introduce  one  for  the  pbenomencm,  so  you'd  better 
make  it  a  pM  de  deux^  and  save  time." 

'^  There's  nothing  easier  than  that,"  said  Mr.  Lemville,  obBerring  the 
disturbed  looks  of  the  young  dramatist. 

^  Upon  my  word  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be  done,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

*'  Why,  isn't  it  obvious  ?"  reasoned  Mr.  Lenville.  '^  Gadaooke,  who 
can  help  seeing  the  way  to  do  it? — ^you  aetanish  me  I  Yoa  get 
the  distressed  kSy,  and  the  little  child,  and  the  attached  servant,  into 
the  poor  lodgings,  don't  you  ? — Well,  look  heie.  The  distreased  lady 
sinks  into  a  d^ir,  and  buries  her  face  in  her  pocket-handkerchief-^ 
'What  makes  you  weep,  mama?'  says  the  child.  'Don't  weep, 
mama,  or  youU  make  me  weep  too!' — 'And  me!'  says  the  faithful 
servant,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  arm.  '  What  can  we  do  to  raise  your 
spirits,  dear  mama?'  says  the  little  child.  'Aye,  whai  can  we  do?' 
says  the  faithful  servant.  'Oh,  Pienel'  says  tJie  distressed  lady; 
'  Would  that  I  could  abake  off  these  painful  thou^is.'— '  Try,  ma'am, 
try,'  says  the  faithful  servant ;  '  rouse  yourself,  ma'am ;  be  amuaBd.' 
— "- 1  will,'  Kiys  the  lady,  '  I  will  learn  to  fnSat  with  foiiitiiide.  Do 
you  rememb^  that  dance,  my  honest  friend,  which,  in  happier  days, 
you  practised  with  this  sweet  ang^  ?  It  never  fiuled  to  calm  my 
^irits  then.  Oh !  let  mo  see  it  once  again  before  I  die !' — >There  it  is — 
cue  for  the  band,  before  I  die^ — and  off  they  go.  That's  the  regular 
thing;  isn't  it^  Tommy?" 

"That's  it,"  replied  Mr.  Folair.  " The  distressed bdy,  overpowsred 
by  old  reooUeotioDs,  £unt6  at  the  end  of  the  danoe,  and  yoa  dose  in 
with  a  picture." 

Profiting  by  tliese  and  other  lessons,  whioh  were  the  molt  of  the 
personal  experience  of  the  two  actors,  Nicholas  wilUn^y  gave  them  tlie 
best  breakfast  he  could,  and  when  he  at  length  got  rid  of  them  applied 
himself  to  his  task,  by  no  means  displeased  to  find  thai  it  was- bo 
much  easier  than  he  had  at  first  supposed. .  He  worked  very  htfd  all 
day,  and  did  not  leave  his  room  until  the  evening,  when  he  went  down 
to  the  theatre,  whither  Smike  had  repaired  before  him  to  go  on  triih 
another  gentleman  as  a  general  rebellion. 
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Hero  aU  ihe  people  were  m  mudi  dumged  that  hd  scarcely  knew 
them.  False  hair,  £ahe  ooleiir,  false  caiyes,  faiae  muscles— they  had 
beeome  diffssent  h^igs.  Mr.  Lenville  waa  a  hloomiag  warrior  of  most 
exquisite  proportioaB ;  Mr.  Crummies,  hie  large  &ce  shaded  hy  a  pro- 
Iwun  of  hlaek  hair,  a  Highlaad  <Miilaw  of  most  majestic  hearing;  one 
of  the  old  gentkoaen  a  gadler,  and  the  other  a  veiievable  patriaroSi;  the 
comie  oountrymafif  a  fighting-man  of  great  valour,  relioTed  hy  a  touch 
of  huBoor  ;  each  d  the  master  CrunmileBes  a  prince  in  his  own  right; 
ttd  the  low-spirited  lovar  a  desponding  captive.  There  was  a  gorgeo«s 
banquet  ready  spiead  for  the  third  act^  consisting  of  two  paetehoard 
]mBes»  one  plate  of  htseuits,  a  bkck  bottle,  and  a  vinegar  crvet ;  and, 
in  Aatt,  eveiythiflg  waa  on  a  scale  of  the  utaioflt  splendour  and 
preparatiOBL 

Nifllftolaa  was  standing  with  his  badk  to  the  cuiiain,  now  coatenn 
plating  the  first  eoenep  which  was  a  Gothic  aarchway,  about  two  firat 
sluBiar  thu  Mr.  Orammles,  through  which  that  gentleman  waa  to 
make  his  first  eatranoe,  and  now  listening  to  a  couple  of  people  who  were 
mifckkag  nuts  in  the  galkry,  wondering  whether  they  made  the  whole 
wdifluoe,  when  the  raam^jer  himself  wuked  familiarly  up  and  aeooatad 
Ion. 

''  Been  in  iroai  to-ai^ht  ?"  said  Mr«  Crummies. 

^  Ne,"  replied  Nicholae,  ^^not  yet.     I  am  going  to  see  the  play." 

^  We've  had  a  peetty  good  Let,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  *'  Four  front 
fiaees  in  tlw  centre^  and  the  whole  of  the  stage-box." 

^^Oh,  indeed!"  eaid  Nidboka;  "afamily,  leuppose?" 

"*  Yes^"  relied  Mr.  Crummies, ''  yes.  It's  an  affecting  thing.  Tbm 
are  ax  ehildxiBn,  and  they  never  coom  unless  the  phenomenon  plays." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  lor  any  party^  family  or  otherwise,  to 
bsve  visited  the  theatre  on  a  ni^ht  when  the  phenomenon  did  «44  play* 
inaBmnch  aa  ahe  always  suatamed  one,  and  not  uncommonly  two  or 
iiaee,  chacacters  every  night;  but  Nichoks,  sympathising  with  the 
Uii^  of  a  fieither,  refraiaed  from  hinting  at  this  trifling  eircumstance^ 
and  Mr.  Gmmmlea  eoatinned  to  talk  uninterrupted  by  him. 

^^  BoL,"  eaid  that  gentleauui ;  ^  Pa  and  Ma  eight,  aunt  nine,  govep- 
i^aiB  ten,  gKand&ther  and  gxandmoUter  twelve.  Then  there  s  the 
^^Botman,  mM>  stands  outside,  with  a  bag  of  oranges  and  a  jug  of  toast* 
*nd-vnitar,  and  sees  the  play  (or  nothing  through  the  llttie  pane  of 
gbsB  in  the  boz-door — it's  cheap  at  a  guinea ;  they  gain  by  taking 
•  hat." 

**I  wnadcr  jam  allow  so  many,"  ohsearved  Niobelas, 
'^There's  no  help  for  it»"  replied  Mr.  Crummies;  ^^it'i  alwayi  ex- 
psctod  in  thO'  eountiy.     If  there  are  six  children,  six  people  come  to 
bold  them  in  their  laps,    A  fiunily-hox  carries  double  always.     Bing 
m  the  eavheatns  Grodden." 

Tbat  uaelal  lady  did  as  ahe  was  requested,  and  ahortly  afterwarda 
^  toning  ec  tiMe  fiddles  was  heard.  Which  process  having  been 
iwotiaeted  m  kM^  as  it  was  suj^oeed  that  the  pati^ioe  of  the  aadienoe 
*<Mdd  possibly  hear  it^  wee  put  a  stop  to  by  anotbiV  jerk  of  the  bell. 
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which,  being  the  signal  to  begin  in  earnest,  set  the  orchestra  plaTing  a 
variety  of  popnlor  airs,  with  involuntary  variations. 

If  Nicholas  had  been  astonished  at  the  alteration  for  the  better 
which  the  gentlemen  displayed,  the  transformation  of  the  ladies  was 
still  more  extraordinary.    When,  from  a  snug  comer  of  the  manager's 
box,  he  beheld  Miss  Snevellicci  in  all  the  glories  of  white  muslin  with 
a  gold  hem,  and  Mrs.  Crummies  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  outlaw's 
wife,  and  Miss  Bravassa  in  all' the  sweetness  of  Miss  SneveUioci's  con- 
fidential friend,  and  Miss  Belvawney  in  the  white  silks  of  a  page 
doing  duty  everywhere  and  swearing  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of 
everybody,  he  could  scarcely  contain  his  admiration,  which  testified 
itself  in  great  applause,  and  the  closest  possible  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scene.     The  plot  was  most  interesting.     It  belonged  to  no 
particular  age,  people,  or  country,  and  was  perhaps  the  more  delightful 
on  that  accoum,  as  nobody's  previous  information  could  afford  the 
remotest  glimmering  of  what  would  ever  come  of  it.     An  outlaw  had 
been  very  successful  in  doing  something  somewhere,  and  came  home  in 
triumph,  to  the  sound  of  shouts  and  fiddles,  to  greet  his  wife — a  lady  of 
masculine  mind,  who  talked  a  good  deal  about  her  father's  bones,  which 
it  seemed  were  unburied,  though  whether  from  a  peculiar  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  old  gentleman  himself,  or  the  reprehensible  neglect  of  his 
relations,  did  not  appear.     This  outlaVs  wife  was  somehow  or  other 
mixed  up  with  a  patriarch,  living  in  a  castle  a  long  way  off,  and  this 
patriarch  was  the  father  of  several  of  the  characters,  but  he  didn't 
exactly  know  which,  and  was  uncertain  whether  he  had  brought  up 
the  right  ones  in  his  castle,  or  the  wrong  ones,  but  rather  inclined  to 
the  latter  opinion,  and,  being  uneasy,  relieved  his  mind  with  a  banquet^ 
during  which  solemnity  somebody  in  a  cloak  said  ^^  Beware!"  which 
somebody  was  known  by  nobody  (except  the  audience)  to   be  the 
outlaw  himself,  who  had  come  there  for  reasons  unexplained,  but 
possibly  with  an  eye  to  the  spoons.     There  was  an  agreeable  little 
surprise  in  the  way  of  certain  love  passages  between  the  desponding 
captive  and  Miss  Snevellicci,  and  the  comic  fighting-man  and  Mist 
Bravassa ;  besides  which,  Mr.  Lenville  had  several  very  tragic  scenes 
in  the  dark,  while  on  throat-cutting  expeditions,  which  were  all  baffled 
by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  comic  fighting-man  (who  overheard 
whatever  was  said  all  through  the  piece)  and  the  intrepidity  of  Miss 
Snevellicci,  who  adopted  tights,  and  therein  repaired  to  the  prison  of 
her  captive  lover,  with  a  small  basket  of  ref^reshments  and  a  dark 
lantern.     At  last  it  came  out  that  the  patriarch  was  the  man  who  had 
treated  the  bones  of  the  outlaw's  father-in-law  with  so  much  diffespect^ 
for  which  cause  and  reason  the  outlaw's  wife  repaired  to  his  eastit  to 
kill  him,  and  so  got  into  a  dark  room,  where,  after  a  great  deal  of 
groping  in  the  dark,  everybody  got  hold  of  everybody  else,  and  took 
them  for  somebody  besides,  which  occasionefd  a  vast  quantity  of  osafa- 
sion,  with  some  pistolling,  loss  of  life,  and  torchlight ;  after  which  the 
patriarch  came  forward,  and  observing,  with  a  knowing  look,  thai  he 
knew  all  about  his  children  now^,  and  would  tell  them  when  they  go^ 
inside,  said  that  there  could  not  be-' a  more  appropriate  occasion  for 
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■uiryiiig  the  young  people  than  that,  and  therefore  he  joined  their 
liandB,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  indefatigable  page,  who  (being  the 
only  other  person  suryiying)  pointed  with  his  cap  into  the  clonds,  and 
his  right  hand  to  the  ground  ;  thereby  invoking  a  blessing  and  giving 
the  coe  for  the  corlatn  td  come  downy  which  it  did,  amidst  genersu 
ippbuae. 

'^Whst  did  yon  think  of  that?"  asked  Mr.  Cnunmles,  when 
l^kholas  weat  round  to  the  stage  again.  Mr.  Crummies  was  very  ml 
lod  hoi,  for  your  outlawa  ttre  desperate  fellows  to  shout. 

^  I  think  it  was  very  capital,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas ;  ^*  Miss 
Snevellieci  in  partieular  -^ritm  uncommonly  good." 

^^ She's  a  genius," said  Mr.  Crummies;  ^^ quite  a  genius,  that  girl.: 
By-the^bye,  rve  been  thinking  of  bringing  out  that  pieee  of  yours  on 
kr  be^Mak  nt^t.*' 

"^  When  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

*'  The  night  of  her  bespeak.  Her  benefit  night,  when  her  firiends 
and  poiroiis  bespeak  the  play,"  said  Mr.  Cmmml^. 

^  Ob  I  I  imderstand,"  replied  Nicholas* 

^  YoQ  see,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  ^^  it's  sore  to  go  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  evea  if  it  should  not  work  up  quite  as  well  as  we  expect,'  why  it 
will  be  her  risk,  you  know,  and  not  ours." 

^  Yoursi,  yon  mean,"  said  Nicholas. 

^I  iaid  mine,  didn't  I  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Crummies.  ^'  Next  Monday 
week.  What  do  you  say  now  ?  You'll  have  done  it,  and  are  sure  to 
k  np  in  the  lovei^s  part  long  before  that  time." 

^  I  don't  know  about  ^  loi^  before,'"  replied  Nicholas ;  *'  but  by  that 
time  I  think  I  can  undertake  to  be  ready." 

<<  Very  good,"  pursued  Mr.  Crummies,  ^  then  we'll  call  that  settled. 
Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  else.     There'^  a  Uttle-^what  shall' 
I  call  it— a  little  eanvassmg  takes  place  on  these  occasions." 

*^  Among  the  patrons,- 1  suppose  ?*'  said  Nicholas. 

^ Among  the  patrons;  and  the  foot  is,  that  Snevellieci  has  had  so 
BMny  be^>eaks  in  this  place,  that  she  wants  an  attraction.  She  had  a 
^^espei^  whan  her  mother-in-law  died,  and  a  bespeak  when  her  uncle 
&d;  and  Mrs^  Cmmmles  and  myself  have  had  bespeaks  on  the  anni- 
Tenary  of  the  phenomenon's  birthday  and  our  wedding-day,  and  occa- 
i><Mis  of  timt  description,  so  that,  in  fact,  there's  some  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  one.  Now  won't  you  help  this  poor  girl,  Mr.  Johnson?" 
nid  Cinmmles,  sitting  himself  down  on  a  drum,  and  taking  a  great 
P>Bch  <^  sDoff  as  he  looked  him  steadily  in  the  foce. 

^How  do  ywt  mean?"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

^  Don't  you  think  you  could  spare  half-an-hour  to-morrow  morning,* 
^  call  with  her  at  the  houses  of  one  or  two  of  the  principal  people  '<" 
nivnnured  the  manager  in  a  persuasive  tone. 

^Oh  dear  me,"  said  Nicholas,  with  an  air  of  very  strong  objection, 
""  I  shoiddn't  like  to  do^that." 

•'The  infant  will  accompany  her,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  "The 
^^cnt  it  was  suggested  to  me,  I  gave  permission  for  the  infont  to  go. 

•I^bae  will  not  be  the  smallest  impropriety — Miss  Snevettioci,  Sir,  is  the 
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wtaty  boqI  of  honour.  It  ^noidd  be  of  material  flerrm—the  pfmflfrotn 
from  IxmdoB-Hauthor  of  the  new  pieoe-«-a49lor  in  the  new  pieeo--fint 
appearance  cm  amj  boards— it  would  lead  to  a  great  bespeak,  Mr. 
Jofaaaon." 

^  I  am  YerjBony  to  throw  a  damp  npoa  the  pfOBpecfca  of  anybodf, 
and  more  especially  a  lady/'  replied  Nicholas;  ^^but  reaUj  I  MnrBt 
deeidedly  object  to  waking  ene  of  the  can'vaaniig  pairty*" 

^  What  does  Mr.  Jofanaon  say,  Yinoeal  ?"  in^ired  a  Toiee  dam  to 
his  ear;  and,  looking  roawl,Jie  Idond  Mrs.  CnnraleB  and  Mite  Snetol* 
lioci  herself  standing  behind  him. 

*'  He  has  some  oBjectioB,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Orommlea,  looking 
aftlTidioba. 

''  Objection !"  eaadakncd  Mrs.  Oramndca.    ''  Can  it  be  poaaible?'' 

^*  Oh,  I  hope  not !"  cried  Miss  Snevellicci.  *^  You  aonly  are  not  ae 
cruel— oh,  dear  me  ! — ^Well,  I — ^to  think  of  that  now,  after  all  one's 
looking  forward  to  it." 

^^  lk£r.  Johnson  will  aat  persitt,  Biy  dear,"  aaid  Mr&  Cramnlea 
^  Think  better  of  him  than  to  suppose  it.  CUhurtry,  humanity,  all 
the  beat  feehnga  of  his  nature,  mast  be  cnKsted  in  this  intereating  caaaD." 

^^  Which  movea  e^en  a  manager,"  said  Mr.  CrunuBka,  amiliag. 

^  And  a  manager  s  wife,"  aiMed  Mrs.  Crommlefl^  in  her  aeeuRtomed 
tragedy  tones.     ^'  Come,  come,  yon  will  relent,  I  know  yon  wilL" 

^  It  is  not  in  my  natnure^"  said  Nicholaa,  moved  by  theae  appeals,  ^to 
lesist  any  enteaty,  nnleaait  is  to  do  something  poaitiTely  wrong;  and, 
beyond  a  feeling  of  pride,  I  know  BOfthing  whs^  ahoidd  pw^veut  my 
dtoDg  thia.  I  know  nobody  here  either,  ami  nobody  knowa  me.  60 
be  it  then.     I  yield." 

Mies  ^oTelHcci  was  at  once  ovcvwhehned  with  bhishea  and  expies- 
flDona  of  gratitude,  of  which  latter  eonmiodity  neither  Mr.  nor  Mn. 
Crummies  waa  by  any  meana  sparing.  It  waa  ananged  thai  Nicholas 
should  call  upon  her  at  her  lodgings  at  eleren  neact  HBoming,  and  soon 
afterwards  they  parted :  he  to  rrtun  home  to  Ida  authon^ip;  Miss 
Snevellioci  to  dma  for  the  after-piece ;  and  the  dieintcreafced  manager 
and  hia  wife  to  discnaa  the  probable  ffaina  of  the  fcrtheonnBg  faaapeak, 
oi  which  they  were  to  haTe  two-thirds  of  the  ptofita  by  saieani  trta^ 
of  agreement. 

At  the  stipulated  homr  next  monnng,  Nicholaa  repaired  to  the  kidgiagB 
of  Misa  SneToUicci,  which  were  in  a  place  called  Lombard-atieei,  at  the 
honae  of  a  tailor.  A  etiongsmell  of  nonins  pervaded  the  little  pasBage^ 
and  the  tailor's  daughter,  who  opened  the  aoot,  appeared  in  thai  flatter 
of  spirits  which  is  so  often  attendant  vpon  the  pcnodical  getting  np  of 
a  &BBily's  Knen. 

^^  Miss  SneveUicci  lives  here,  I  believe?"  said  Nieholaa,  whin  the  door 
was  opened. 

The  tailor  8  daughter  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

^'  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  her  know  that  Mr.  Jahnaoa  is 
here?"  said  Nicholas. 

^^  Oh,  if  you  please,  yon'ie  to  come  vp  stain^"  replied  the  taikr  s 
daaghter,  with  a  anEuk« 
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'  Nwhnke  itiib  wgd  the  ywn^  lady,  and  wag  ahown  into  >  anaH  gpart- 
mcnl  on  ilie  firai  Ikoor,  conwnnnipating  with  a  back  room ;  in  whioli,  as 
1»  judged  hma  a  cevtain  katf^anbdned  cHnkiag  sound  as  of  cape  and 
aanoeny  Miss  Snerdlioei  waa  then  taking  her  breakfaat  in  bed. 

^  Yon're  t»  wait,  if  70U  pkaae,"  aaid  the  tailor'a  daughter,  after  » 
short  period  of  absence,  during  which  the  clinking  in  the  back  room 
bad  ccaacd^  and  been  aoooeeded  by  whispering — ^^  Ste  won't  be  Icmg." 

As  flha  spoke  she  pulled  up  the  window-blind,  and  haying  by  ^ia 
means  (as  Ae  tboogfat)  dircrted  Mr.  Johnson  s  attention  firom  the  room 
to  the  street,  caught  up  some  articles  which  were  airing  on  the  fendei^ 
and  had  ircry  nroch  the  appearance  of  stockii^  and  darted  oflf. 

As  there  were  not  many  obfecta  of  interest  outside  the  window, 
KidM^ae  looked  about  the  room  with  more  curiosity  than  he  might 
otharwise  have  bestowed  upon  it.  On  the  sofa  lay  an  old  guitar,  sereral 
thumbed  pieoea  of  mnnc,  and  a  scattered  litter  of  curl-papers :  together 
with  a  coslused  heap  of  play-bills,  and  a  pair  ci  aoiled  white  satin  shoes 
irith  large  blue  rosettes.  Uaneing  over  the  back  of  a  chair  was  a  ball- 
fisidhed  musiin  nprtm  with  httie  pockets  ornamented  with  red  ribbons, 
fioch  as  waiting- women  wear  on  the  stage,  and  by  consequence  are  neyer 
seen  wiUi  any  wheae  dae.  In  one  corner  stood  the  diminutive  pair  of 
top-boots  in  which  Miss  Sue  veil  icci  was  accustomed  to  enact  the  little 
jockey,  aaid,  folded  on  a  diair  hard  by,  was  a  small  parcel,  which  bore 
a  very  euspioious  resemblance  to  the  companion  smalls. 

But  the  most  interesting  object  of  all,  was  perhaps  the  open  scrap* 
book,  displayed  in  the  aaidst  of  some  theatrical  dnodecimoa  that  were 
itiewn  upon  the  table,  and  paated  into  which  scrap-book  were  variooa 
critical  notices  of  Miss  Sneyellioei's  actine',  extracted  from  di£Ferent 
provincial  journals,  together  with  one  poetic  address  in  her  honour. 


Sing,  God  of  LoTtB,  and  tell  me  in  what  dMith 
TlirieB.gille<l  SMBTuioa  cune  o«  Mrth* 
To  UniU  no  witb  bor  tiniley  hor  tear,  her  eye, 
Siog,  God  of  Love,  and  tell  me  qnickl j  wh j. 

Bcades  ^is  effnsioB,  there  were  imnnnerable  eomplimentary  allu- 
sioofl^  alK>  extracted  from  newspapers,  audi  as— ^^We  observe  from 
an  advertisement  in  another  port  of  our  paper  of  to-day,  that  the 
dianniiiff  and  highly-talented  Miss  Snevellicci  takes  her  benefit  on 
Wednesday,  for  wki^  occasion  she  has  put  forth  a  bill  of  fare  that 
nught  kindle  exhilaration  in  the  breast  of  a  misanthrope.  In  the 
esdidense  that  our  fellow-townsmen  have  not  lost  that  high  apprecii^ 
Imri  sf  puUao  abttity  and  private  worth,  for  whidi  th^  have  long 
been  so  pre-eminently  distinguished,  we  predict  that  this  charming 
aetrcas  wiU  be  greeted  with  a  bmnper."  ^  To  Correapondenta. — J.  & 
is  miainfenned  when  he  supposes  that  the  highly-giffced  and  beautiful 
Min  Snevdlieci,  nightly  elevating  all  hearts  at  oar  pretty  and  com- 
Mwiium  litlls  theal^  is  noi  the  same  lady  to  whom  the  young  gentle- 
maa  of  immense  Ibrtvne,  residing  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  good 
city  of  York,  lately  made  honouraUe  proposals.  We  have  reason  to 
WW  that  Miss  Sntvellieci  «•  the  ladhf  who  was  iuqdicated  in  that 
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aysterioQS  and  romantic  ftffiur,  and  wboae  eondnct  on  tluit  occaakm  did 
no  lesiB  honour  to  her  head  and  heart,  than  do  her  histrionic  triumj^B  to 
her  brilliant  genius."  A  most  copious  assortment  of  sueh  paragraphs 
as  these,  with  long  bills  of  benefits  all  ending  with  ^*  Come  Early,"  in 
large  capitals,  formed  the  principal  contents  of  Miss  Snevdlieci  s  scrap- 
book. 

Nicholas  had  read  a  mat  many  of  these  seraps,  and  was  absoarbed  in 
•  drcnmstantial  and  melancholy  account  of  the  train  of  erents  which 
bad  led  to  Miss  SneveUicci's  spraining  her  ancle  by  slipping  on  a  piece 
of  orange-peel  flung  by  a  monster  in  human  form,  (so  tiie  paper  said,) 
upon  the  stage  at  Winchester, — when  that  young  lady  hersdtf,  attired  in 
the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  and  walking*dress  complete,  tripped  into  the 
room,  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  having  detained  him  so  long  after 
fhe  appointed  time. 

*^  But  really,"  said  Miss  Snev^icci,  "  my  darling  Led,  who  lives 
with  me  here,  was  taken  so  very  ill  in  the  night  tluit  I  thought  she 
would  have  expired  in  my  arms." 

^^  Such  a  £ate  is  almost  to  be  envied,"  retumed  Nicholas,  ^  bat  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  it  nevertheless." 

^^  What  a  creature  you  are  to  flatter  i"  said  Miss  Sneveliioei,  buttoning 
her  glove  in  much  confusion. 

^*  If  it  be  flattery  to  admire  your  charms  and  aooomplidunents," 
rejoined  Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  scrap-book,  "  you  have 
better  specimens  of  it  here." 

^  Oh  you  cruel  creature,  to  rea4  such  things  as  those.  I'm  almoet 
ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  afterwards,  positively  I  am,"  said  Miss 
Snevellicci,  seiaang  the  book  and  putting  it  away  in  a  closet.  ^'  How 
careless  of  Led !  How  could  she  be  so  naughty ! " 

^'  I  thought  you  had  kindly  left  it  here,  on  purpose  for  me  to  read," 
said  Nicholas.     And  really  it  did  seem  possible. 

^'  I  wouldn't  have  had  you  see  it  for  the  world  I "  rejoined  Miss 
Snevellicci.  *^  I  never  was  so  vexed — never.  But  she  is  such  a  careless 
thing,  there's  no  trusting  her." 

Tlie  conversation  was  here  intenrupted  by  the  entraoioe  of  the 
phenomenon,  who  had  discreetly  remained  in  the  bedroom  up  to  ^ob 
moment,  and  now  presented  herself  with  much  grace  and  lightness, 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  very  little  green  parasol  vrith  a  broad  fringe 
border,  and  no  handle.  After  a  few  words  of  course,  they  sallisd  into 
the  street. 

The  phenomenon  was  rather  a  troublesome  companion^  for  fiivt  the 
right  sandal  came  down,  and  then  the  left,  and  these  mischances  bong 
repaired,  one  leg  of  the  little  white  trowsers  was  discovered  to  be  longer 
than  the  other ;  besides  these  accidents,  the  ereen  parasol  was  dropped 
down  an  iron  grating,  and  only  fished  up  agam.  with  great  difficulty  and 
by  dint  of  much  exertion.  However  it  was  impossible  to  scold  hes,  flB 
she  was  the  manager's  daughter,  so  Nicholas  took  it  all  in  perfect  good 
humour,  and  walked  on  with  Miss  Snevellicci,  arm  in  ann  on  one  side, 
and  the  offending  infant  on  the  other. 

The  first  house  to  which  they  bent  their  steps,  was  sitoated  in  * 
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lemee  of  respeetikble  appearanoe.  Mias  Snevenioci's  mcdeai  d<»iibl»> 
knoek  WM  answered  hy  a  foot-boy,  who,  in  reply  to  her  inquiry 
whether  Mrs.  Curdle  was  at  home,  opened  hia  eyes  'tery  wide,  ffrumed 
very  much,  and'  aaid  he  didn't  know,  hut  he'd  inquire.  With  thia,  he 
showed  them  into  a  parlour  where  he  kept  tiiem  waiting,  until  the  two 
women-servanta  had  repaired  thither,  under  false  pretences,  to  aee  the 
play-actors,  and  haTing  compared  notes  with  them  in  the  passace,  and 
Jmned  in  a  Tast  quantity  of  whispering  and  giggling,  he  at  length  went 
ap  fltaixB  with  Miss  Snerellicci's  name. 

Now,  Mrs.  Curdle  was  supposed,  by  those  who  were  best  informed 
tti  soch  points,  to  possess  quite  the  London  taste  in  matters  relat* 
iag  to  literature  and  the  drama ;  and  as  to  Mr«  Curdle,  he  had 
written  a  jMimphlet  of  sixty-four  pagea,  post  octavo,  on  the  cha- 
lactar  of  the  Nurse's  deceased  husband  in.  Komeo  and  Juliet,  with 
m  inquiry  whether  he  really  had  been  a  ^^  merry  man  "  in  his  lifetime, 
€r  whetlMr  it  was  merely  his  widoVs  aflfectionaie  partiality  thai 
induced  her  so  to  report  him.  He  had  likewise  proved,  that  by 
altering  the  xeoeived  mode  of  punctuation,  any  one  of  Shakspeaxe's 
plays  eould  be  made  quite  different,  and  the  sense  completely  changed ; 
it  is  needless  to  say,  therefore,  that  he  was  a  great  critic,  and  a  very 
profound  and  most  original  thmker. 

^^  Weil,  Miss  SnevclB€ci,"8aid  Mrs.  Curdle,  entering  the  parlour,  ^'  and 
bow  do  ywi  do  ?  " 

Miss  Snevellicoi  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  hoped  Mrs.  Curdle 
was  weB^  as  also  Mr.  CurdUe,  who  at  the  same  time  appeared.  Mrs. 
Oordle  was  dressed  in  a  morning  wrapper,  with  a  little  cap  stuck  up<m 
ti^  top  of  her  head  ;  Mr.  Curdle  wore  a  loose  robe  on  his  back,  and 
lus  right  fore-finger  on  his  forehead  after  the  portraits  of  Sterne,  to 
whom  somebody  or  other  had  once  said  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance* 

*^  I  ventured  to  call  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether  you  would 
put  your  name  to  my  bespeak,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  producing 
^ocvnents. 

*^0h!  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Curdle* 
^  It's  not  as  if  the  theatre  was  in  its  high  and  pahny  days*-you 
^Mdu't  stand.  Miss  Snevdlicci — the  drama  is  gone,  perfectly  gone." 

^'  As  an  exquisite  embodiment  of  the  poet's  visions,  and  a  realisation 
of  human  intellectuality,  gilding  with  refulgent  light  our  dreamy 
■Mments,  and  laying  open  a  new  and  magic  world  before  the  mental 
eye,  the  drama  is  gone,  perfectly  gone,"  said  Mr.  Curdle. 

"  What  man  is  there  now  living  who  can  present  before  us  all  those 
^tanging  and  prismatic  colours  with  which  the  character  of  Hamlet  is 
>iwted  ?  "  exolaimed  Mrs.  Curdle. 

^What  man  indeed — upon  the  stage;"  said  Mr.  Curdle,  with  a 
■ttU  lesewation  in  fovour  of  himself.  ^^  Hamlet !  Pooh !  ridiculous ! 
HnBkt  is  gone,  perfectly  gone." 

^  i^iiite  overcome  by  iheae  dismal  reflections,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curdle 
■■gbed,  and  sat  for  some  shwt  time  without  speaking.  At  length  the 
^y,  taming  to  Miss  Snevellicci,  inquired  what  play  she  proposed 
to  have. 
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^'QniteanewQiie^''  «ud  Mwb  SneveUion,  ^^iwhoAihmgmMBaum 
it  tiie  aathoE,  and  m  whiek  he  plajv ;  being  hm  fint  appeanuwe  <m 
JBJ  etege.     Mr.  Johneon  le  the  gentleman's  name/' 

'^  I  hope  70U  have  pfeserred  the naitieB^  S»?"  said  Mr.  Curdle. 

^  The  criginal  piece  is  a  Fienoh  one,"  laid  NidiekSr  ^^  Tbeve  is 
abnndanoe  of   incident,    apnghtlj   dialogue,    atronglf-marked   dia- 


^^  •^•All  unavailing  without  a  striet  obaertanee  of  the  iDBties,  Sir/ 
returned  Mr.  Curdle.     '^  The  unities  of  the  drama  before  everything." 

^  Might  I  aak  jon,"  said  Nichoias,  hesitating  between  the  tcq>ect 
he  ought  to  assume,  and  his  kve  of  the  whimsical^  ^migfat  I  aak  70a 
what  the  unities  are?" 

Mr.  Curdle  oongbed  and  oonadered.  *^  The  unities,  6v,"  he  said,  ^an 
a  completenesS'-Hb  kind  of  annirersal  dove-taHedness  with  regard  to  phMse 
and  time — a  sort  of  a  general  oneness,  if  I  maj  be  allowm  to  use  so 
strong  an  expression.  I  take  those  to  be  the  draBStio  umtiea,  00  Uat 
as  I  have  been  enabled  to  bestow  attention  vpon  then,  and  I  have 
read  much  upon  the  subiect,  and  tboogfat  mmdi.  I  find,  ranning  tfaroogh 
the  performaaoes  of  this  child,"  said  Mr.  Oordle,  tuminff'  to  the  pheno- 
menon, ^  a  unity  of  feeling,  a  bseadth,  a  light  and  sha&,  a  waannth  of 
colouring,  a  tone,  a  harmony,  a  glow,  an  artistioal  devdopment  of 
original  conceptions,  which  I  look  te  in  vain  aoMinff  oMer  performera 
-^1  don't  know  whether  I  make  myself  understood  i 

'« Perfectly,"  replied  Nichoks. 

<«  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Curdki,  poUiBg  up  his  aeekoMh.  «<  That  is 
my  defimliaB  of  the  unities  of  ths  drama." 

Mrs.  Curdle  had  sat  listening  to  this  hieid  explanatisai  with  great 
eemplaeeacy,  and  it  being  fimshed,  inqnired  what  Mr.  Curdle  thought 
about  patting  down  their  namca 

^  I  don't  know,  my  dear ;  upon  my  word  I  don't  know,*  said  Mr. 
Curdle.  ^'  If  we  do,  it  mast  be  disiiaictly  midsistood  that  we  do  not 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  quality  of  the  performances.  Let  it  go  iarth 
to  m  werld,  that  we  do  not  givo  th^m  the  saattion  of  our  names^  but 
that  we  oonrfer  the  distcnction  merely  upon  Miss  Snsvsllioot.  That 
being  dearly  stated,  I  take  it  to  be^  as  it  were,  a  doty,  that  wt  should 
soBtend  our  patronage  to  a  degraded  stage  even  far  the  sake  of  the  asao- 
eiaiioas  with  which  it  is  entwined.  Have  you  got  two^ond-sizpcn^e 
for  half-a-<9own,  Mias  Snevelliooi  ?"  said  Mr.  Curdle,  taming  oftr 
four  of  those  pieces  of  numey. 

Miss  Bnevellicci  felt  in  all  the  comers  of  the  pink  retieale,  bnt  there 
was  nothing  in  any  of  them.  Nicholas  mommrod  a  jest  about  his 
being  an  author,  and  thought  it  best  not  to  go  thvoogh  the  fofftt  of 
heSokg  in  his  own  pockets  at  alL 

^  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Curdle ;  ^  twice  foo/s  eighi-^fear  shiDiDgs 
a-piece  to  the  boxes,  Miss  Snevellicci,  is  ezceedin^y  dear  in  the  |i^ 
sent  state  of  the  drama  ■  three  hal^-crowns  is  seven^and^sbc ;  we  wall 
not  differ  about  sixpence^  I  snpposa  Sia^wMoe  will  not  port  ns,  Mitf 
flnev^icci  V 

Poor  Miss  &ievellicci  took  the  three  half-crowns  with  many  anilM 
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»d  bflsdii  Old  MiB.  Curdle,  adding  serenl  sappkaMirtajy  diredieiii 
idatiYeio  keeping  the  plsoes  for  ikrai,  and  diistiB|  the  eeat,  and  eendiBg 
two  dean  hiUs  as  soon  aa  thej  came  out,  nmg  the  bdl  aa  a  Bignat  fo 
fareakimr  up  the  oonlcnaoe. 
^Odd  peopfe  those,'*  said  Nieholas,  when  they  got  clear  of  the 

*^  I  aMufe  JOB,"  said  MisB  Snevetlicei,  taking  his  an»,  ^  that  I  think 
niTBelf  ireirj  incky  they  did  not  owe  aU  the  money  instead  of  being  six- 
pence short.  Now,  if  you  were  to  sueeeed,  th^  would  give  pec^e  to 
mideEstand  thai  they  had  always  patronised  you ;  and  n  you  were  to 
lifl,  they  wonld  hane  heen  quite  certain  of  that  i^m  the  very 
Mghnung. 

The  next  faonse  they  irisited  they  were  in  great  glory,  for  there 
leaded  th«  six  chUdraL  who  were  so  enraptured  with  the  pul^ic  actions 
of  the  phen«menon,  and  who,  being  called  down  from  the  nursery  to  he 
treated  with  a  priwiteTiew  of  that  yoong  lady,  proceeded  to  poke  their 
fbigeni  into  her  eyea,  and  tiead  upon  her  toes,  and  Aow  her  many 
ether  littfe  atteutiona  pesnliar  to  their  time  of  life. 

'^  I  shall  certainly  persuade  Mr.  Borum  to  take  a  prii^aite  box,"  eaid 
thelady  of  the  hoiae,  after  a  most  gracious  reception.  ^^I  sliall  only 
lake  two  of  the  ohildssn,  and  will  make  up  the  rest  of  the  party,  at 
-yunr  admirers.  Miss  Sneveilioci.     Augustus,  you  naughty 

r,  leave  the  fittle  girl  ahme." 

lliiB  was  addrcsaed  to  a  yoong  gentieman  who  was  pinching  the 
phenomenon  b^ind,  i^aveo^'  wbh  the  view  of  aseertaining  whether 
ikewaa  reaL 

"  I  am  sure  yon  most  be  very  tured,"  said  the  mama,  tomii^  to 
Mim  8nevel&ci  *^  I  cannot  think  of  allowing  you  to  go  without  first 
taking  n  glass  of  wine.  Fie,  Chariotte,  1  am  ashamed  of  yo«.  Miss 
Lone,  my  dear,  pcay  see  to  the  children.'* 

Miss  Lane  was  the  goYemess,  and  this  entreafy  was  rendered  neoea- 
my  by  the  abrupt  bdnmour  of  the  youngest  Miss  Bomm,  who,  having 
ildied  the  phenomenon's  little  green  parasol,  waa  now  carrying  tt 
bodilf  edl^  while  the  distracted  iitet  looked  helplesdy  on. 

**  I  am  flue,  where  yon  erer  learnt  to  act  as  you  do,"  said  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Bonmiy  tnming  again  to  Miss  SnerdMcei,  ^'  I  cannot 
■mkrstand  (Emma,  (ton't  stare  so) ;  hmghii^  in  one  piece,  and  crying 
in  the  next^  and  so  natual  in  all— oh,  dw ! " 

^I  am  very  happy  to  hear  yon  express  so  favonralde  an  opinion," 
mUt  Mim  Sbevdficci.    ''  It's  quite  dehghtfdl  to  think  yon  like  it." 

''Likeitr  cried  Mrs.  Boram.  '' Who  can  h^  liking  H !  I  would 
goto  tki  play  twice  a  wedL  if  I  oould  :  I  dote  upon  it — only  you're 
too  affecting  somethnea.  v  Yon  do  put  mo  in  such  a  state— into  soch  fits 
sf  crjring  i  Qooiaem  gmcions  me,  Mies  Lane,  how  can  you  let  them 
tenacnt  that  poor  chikf  so  ?" 

The  phenomenon  waa  reaUy  in  a  fiihr  way  of  being  torn  limb  from 
hnh^lBT  two  etoonn  liktfte  boys,  one  holding  on  by  each  of  her  bandog 
ntre  dragging  her  m  diffnent  direetaons  as  a  trial  of  strength.  How^ 
esn^  Mias  I^me  (who  had  henelf  been  too  much  oocnpiedin  oontem- 
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plating  the  gxiown-iip  actdrv,  to  pay  tlie  necauary  attention '  to  tHese 
proceedings)  rescued  the  unhappy  in&at  at  this  juncture,  who^  being 
vecruited  with  a  glass  of  wine,  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  away  by 
her  friends,  after  sustaining  no  more  serious  damage  than  a  flattening 
of  the  pink  gatize  bonnet,  and  a  rather  extensive  ereasing  of  the  white 
frock  and  trowsers. 

It  was  a  trying  moniing,  for  there  were  a  great  many  calls  to  make, 
and  everybody  wanted  a  different  thing ;  some  wanted  traffedies,  and 
others  eomedies;  some  objected  to  (Uncing,  some  wanted  scuroely 
anything  else.  Some  thought  tiie  comic  singer  decidedly  low,  and 
othors  hoped  he  would  have  more  to  do  than  he  usually  had.  Soma 
people  wouldn't  promise  to  go,  because  other  people  wouldn't  promise  to 
go ;  and  other  people  wouldn't  go  at  all^  because  other  people  went. 
At  length,  and  by  little  and  little^  i«nitting  something  in  this  plaoe^ 
and  adding  something  in  that,  Miss  Snevellicct  pledsed  nerself  to  a  bill 
of  fare  which  was  comprehensive  enough,  if  it^had  no  other  merit  (it 
included  among  other  trifles,  four  pieces,  divers  songs,  a  few  combats, 
and  several  dances) ;  and  they  returned  homo  pretty  well  exhausted 
with  the  business  of  the  day. 

Nicholas  worked  away  at  the  piece,  whidi  was  speedily  put  into 
rehearsal,  and  then  worked  away  at  his  own  part,  which  be  studied 
with  great  perseverance  and  acted — as  the  whole  company  said — to 
perfection.  And  at  length  the  great  day  arrived.  The  crier  was  sent 
round  in'  the  morning  to  proclaim  the  entertainments  with  sound  of 
bell  in  all  the  thoroughfeies ;  extra  bills  of  three  feet  long  by  nine 
inches  wide,  were  dispersed  in  all  directions,  flung  down  all  the  areas,, 
thrust  under  all  the  knockers,  and  developed  in  all  the  shops ;  they 
were  placarded  on  all  the  walls  too,  though  not  with  complete  success, 
for  an  illiterate  person  having  undertaken  this  office  during  the  indis- 
position of  the  regular  bill-sticker,  a  part  were  posted  sideways  and 
the  remainder  upside  down. 

At  half-past  five  there  was  a  rush  of  four  people  to  the  gallery-doer; 
at  a  quarter  before  six  there  were  at  least  a  dozen;  at  six  o'clock  the 
kicks  were  terrific ;  and  when  the  elder  master  Crummies  opened  the 
door,  he  was  obliged  to  run  behind  it  for  his  life.  Fifteen  shillings  were 
taken  by  Mrs.  Grudden  in  the  first  ten  minutes. 

Behind  the  scenes  the  same  unwonted  excitement  prevailed.  Miss 
Snevellicci  was  in  such  a  perspiration 'that  the  paint  would  scarcely 
'Stay  on  her  face.  Mrs.  Crummies  was  so  nervous  that  she  could  hardly 
remember  her  part.  Miss  Bravassa's  ringlets  came  out  of  curl  with 
the'  heat  and  anxiety;  even  Mr.  Crummies  himself  kept  peeping 
through  the  hole  in  the  curtain,  and  running  back  every  now  and  then 
to  announce  that  another  man  had  come  into  the  pit. 

At  last  the  orchestra  left  ofi;  and  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  new 
piece.  The  first  scene,  in  which  there  was  nobody  particular,  passed  off 
calmly  enough,  but  when  Miss  8nevellicci  went  on  in  the  second, 
accompanied  by  the  phenomenon  as  child,  what  a  roar  of  applause 
broke  outl  The  people  in  the  Borum  box  rose  as  one  man,  waving 
their  hats  and  handkerchiefis,  and  uttering  shouta  of  ^'  bravol"  Mxb« 
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Borum  and  the  govemesB  cast  -wreaths  upon  the  stage,  of  which  soma 
fluttered  into  the  lamps,  and  one  crowned  the  temples  of  a  &t  gentle- 
man in  the  pit,  who,  looking  eagerly  towards  the  scene,  remained 
imoonscions  of  the  honotir;  tiie  tailor  and  his  family  kicked  at  the 
panels  of  the  npper  hoxes  till  they  threatened  to  come  out  altogether ; 
the  yeiy  ginger-heer  boy  remained  transfixed  in  the  centre  of  the  house; 
a  young  officer,  supposed  to  entertain  a  passion  for  Miss  Snevellicci, 
stuck  his  glass  in  his  eye  as  though  to  hide  a  tear.  Again  and  again 
Miss  Sneyellicci  curtseyed  lower  and  lower,  and  again  and  again  the 
applause  came  down  louder  and  louder.  At  length  when' the  pheno- 
menon picked  up  one  of  the  smoking  wreaths  and  put  it  on  sideways 
OTer  Miss  Snevellicci's  eye,  it  reached  its  climax,  and  the  play  pro- 
oeeded. 

But  when  Nicholas  came  on  for  his  crack  sbene  with  Mrs.  Crummies, 
what  a  dapping  of  hands  there  was !  When  Mrs.  Crummies  (who  was 
has  unworthy  mother),  sueered,  and  called  him  *^  presumptuous  boy,'' 
and  he  defied  her,  what  a  tumult  of  applause  came  on !  When  he 
quanelled  with  the  other  gentleman  about  the  young  lady,  and  pro- 
ducing a  case  of  pistols,  said,  that  if  he  teof  a  gentleman,  he  would 
fight  him  in  that  drawing-room,  till  the  furniture  was  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  one,  if  not  of  two— how  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  joined  in 
one  most  Tigorous  cheer !  When  he  called  his  mother  names,  because 
she  wouldn't  give  up  the  young  lad/s  property,  and  she  relenting, 
caused  him  to  relent  likewise,  and  fall  down  on  one  knee  and  ask  her 
blessing,  how  the  ladies  in  the  audience  sobbed  f  When  he  was  hid 
behind  the  curtain  in  the  dark,  and  the  wicked  relation  poked  a  sharp 
sword  in  eyery  dixedion,  save  where  his  legs  were  plainly  -visible,  what 
a  thrill  of  anxious  fear  ran  through  the  house  !  His  air,  his  figure,  his 
walk,  his  look,  everything  he  said  or  did,  was  the  subject  of  com- 
mendation. There  was  a  round  of  applause  every  time  he  spoke. 
And  when  at  last,  in  the  pump-and-tub  scene,  Mrs.  Grudden  lighted 
the  Uue  fire,  and  all  the  unemployed  members  of  the  company  came 
in,  and  tumbled  down  in  various  directions — ^not  because  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  plot,  but  in  order  to  finish  ofi^  with  a  tableau 
—the  audience  (who  had  by  this  time  increased  considerably)  gave 
vent  to  such  a  shout  of  enthusiasm,  as  had  not  been  heard  in  those  walls 
for  many  and  many  a  day. 

In  short,  the  success  both  of  new  piece  and  new  actor  was  complete,' 
and  when  Miss  Snevellicci  was  caUed  for  at  the  end  of  the  play,  Nicholas 
led  hinr  oit,  and  divided  the  applause. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

COlfCERlftNO  A  TOtJNO  LADT  FROM  LOmMllf,  WHO  JOINS  TUB  COMFAlfT, 
Am>  AN  BLBERLT  ADMIIISR  WHO  FOLLOWS  IN  HER  TRAIN;  WITH 
AN   AFPBCrnrO   CBREMONT  CONSEatrENT  ON  THEIR   ARRtTAL. 

The  new  piece  beiag  a  decided  hit,  wae  umoiaioed  ibr  erery  efvening 
of  performanoe  until  fiuther  notioe,  and  tke  evenings  when  the 
theatre  was  closed,  were  leduoed  from  three  in  the  week  to  two. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  tokens  of  extraordinary  sncoess ;  for  on  th« 
sneoeeding  Satnrday  Nicholas  reoeired,  hy  &TOur  of  the  inde&tigable 
His.  Grudden,  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  shfllings ;  besides  which  sab- 
stantiajl  reward,  he  enjoyed  coosiderablB  fiuM  and  honour,  having  a 
preaentation  copy  of  Mr.  Ourdle's  pamphlet  forwarded  to  tiie  theatre^ 
with  that  gentleman's  own  antom^h  (in  itself  an  inestimalde  troasore) 
on  the  fly-leaf,  accompanied  with  a  note,  containiiu|r  many  ezpreasioiif 
of  approTai,  and  an  unsolicited  aaBaranoe  that  Mr.  Cnrdle  wonld  be 
Tery  happy  to  read  Shakspeare  to  him  fat  three  hours  every  moining 
before  break&st  dnxinir  his  stay  in  the  town. 

m  great  glee. 

'' What's  that ?"  rejomed  Niohdas.     ''The  pony?" 

'^  No,  no,  we  never  come  to  the  pony  till  everything  else  has  &iled," 
said  Mr.  Orummles.  '^X  don't  think  we  shall  come  to  the  pony  at  aJl 
this  season.    No,  no,  not  the  pony." 

'^  A  boy  phenomenon,  perhaps  ?"  saffgested  Nicholas. 

*'  Thereis  only  one  phenomooion.  Sir, '  replied  Mr.  CnHnmles  imprea- 
sively,  ''and  that's  a  girL" 

"  Very  tn^e,"  said  Nicholas.  ''  I  beg  yonr  pardon.  Hien  I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  I  am  sure." 

"What  should  you  say  to  a  young  lady  from  London?"  inquired 
Mr.  Crummies.  "  Miss  So-and-so,  of  i£e  Theatre  Royal,  Dmry  Lane  T' 

"  I  should  say  she  would  look  very  well  in  the  biUs,*'  said  NiohokaL 

*'  You're  about  right  there,"  said  Mr.  Crummies ;  "  and  if  you  had 
said  she  would  look  very  wdl  upon  the  stage  too,  you  wouldn't  have 
been  far  out.     Look  here ;  ^at  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

With  this  inquiry  Mr.  Crummies  severally  utofolded  a  led  poster,  and 
a  blue  poster,  and  a  yellow  poster,  at  the  top  of  each  of  which  public 
notification  was  inscribed  in  enormous  characters — "^  First  appearance  of 
the  unrivalled  Miss  Petowker,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane !" 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  know  that  lady." 

"  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  as  much  talent  as  was  ever  com- 
pressed into  one  young  person's  body,"  retorted  Mr.  Crummies,  roUing 
up  the  bills  again ;  "that  is,  talent  of  a  certain  sort— of  a  certain  sort. 
*  The  Blood  Drinker,'"  added  Mr.  Crummies  with  a  prophetic  sigh, 
«' '  The  Blood  Drinker '  will  die  with  that  girl ;  and  she's  the  only  sylph 


/ever  Ba>w  who  oould  stusd  upon  one  leg,  tnd  play  the  tMihournie  on 
her  other  knee,  like  a  sylph." 

^  When  does  she  oome  down  ?"  adced  NickoUw. 

«<  We  expect  her  to-day,"  leplied  Mr.  Cniwnlee.  ''She  is  an  old 
friend  of  Mrs.  Gnimmles's.  Mrs.  Granunles  saw  what  she  eonld  do— 
thncyu  knew  it  from  the  first.  She  taught  her,  indeed,  neaily  all  sho 
knows.     Mrs.  Orammles  was  the  original  Bkiod  Drinker." 

''Wasshe,  mdeed?" 

^  Tes.     She  was  obliged  to  giro  it  np  thongh." 

''Did  it  disagree  with  her?"  askod  Nichi^as,  smiling. 

"  Neiflomnok  with  her,  as  with  her  aodienoes,''  leplied  Mr.  C^romndes* 
"Nobody  oonld  stand  it.  It  wis  too  tremendons.  Yon  don't  qnite 
Isow  what  Km.  Ommmles  is,  yet." 

Niriioias  Tontared  to  insinnate  that  he  thought  he  did. 

"  No,  no,  you  don't,"  said  Mr.  Crummies;  ^  yen  don't,  indeed.  / 
^'t,  and  tluit's  a  htt;  I  don't  think  her  ooantry  will  till  she  is  dead. 
Some  new  proof  of  taknt  boxsts  from  that  astonishing  woman  every 
year  of  her  lila.  Look  at  her — mother  of  six  children  three  of  'em 
9lir%  and  all  upon  Obtt  stage!" 

"Eztiaordinary  1"  cried  Nieholas. 

"Ah!  extraordinary  indeed,"  rejoined  Mr.  Ommmles,  taking  a  com* 
plaoent  pindi  of  snuff,  and  shaking  his  head  gra^idy.  "  I  l^edgo  yon 
ny  professional  word  I  didn't  even  know  she  conld  dance  till  her  last 
benefit,  and  then  she  played  Juliet  and  Helen  Maogr^or^  and  did  the 
skipping-rope  hornpipe  between  the  pieces.  The  very  first  time  I  saw 
tluA  admirable  woman,  Johnson,"  said  Mx.  Gbvnmles,  dsawinff  a  little 
UHer,  and  speaking  in  the  tone  of  confidential  firiendship,  ^  &e  stood 
upon  her  hesd  on  the  butt-end  of  a  spear,  snnronnded  with  biasing  fire* 
irorka.* 

"  Ton  astonish  me  1"  said  Nichobs. 

^^8ke  astoni^ed  me  I "  ntunied  Mr.  Orunnnies,  with  a  '▼ery  strions 
couatenaaee.     ** Sndb  crace,  coupled  with  sneh  dicniity !     ladoredher 

The  arrival  of  the  gifted  subject  of  these  Temada  put  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination to  Mr.  Gruniniles's  ealogium,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, Master  Percy  Crvmmles  entered  with  a  letter,  which  had  arrived 
hy  the  General  Post,  and  was  directed  to  his  gracious  mother ;  at  sight 
•f  the  supegscriptiop  whereof^  Mrs.  Orammles  ezidaimed,  '^From 
Henrietta  Petowker,  I  do  declare!"  and  instantly  became  absorbed  in 
theesateatar 

"Is  it——?"  inquired  Mr.  Crummies,  hesitating. 

"Oh  yes,  it's  all  right,"  replied  Mrs.  Crummies,  anticipaiing  the 
question.     "  What  an  ezeelleirt  thing  for  her,  to  be  sure !" 

"It's  the  best  tfamsr  altcffether  that  I  ever  hesrd  of,  I  think,"  said 
Ur.  Crummies ;  and  tKen  Aur.  Crummies,  Mrs.  Crummies,  and  Master 
Pmy  Crammks  all  fisll  to  hmghing  violently.  Niehobs  kft  them  to 
enjoy  their  mirth  together,  and  walled  to  his  lodgings,  wondering  Tory 
vmc^  what  mystery  conneoted  with  Miss  Petowker  could  proroke  such 
meniment,  and  pondering  still  more  on  the  extreme  surprise  with  whieh 
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that  lady  would  regard  hia  sadden  ealistmeat  in  a  firofeMuon  of  which 
she  was  such  a  distinguished  and  brilliant  ornament. 

But  in  this  latter  respect  he  was  mistaken ;  for — ^wheiher  BCr.  Vincent 
Crummies  had  payed  the  way,  or  Miss  Petowker  had  some  special  reason 
for  treating  him  with  even  more  than  her  usual  amiability — ^their 
meeting  at  the  theatre  next  day  was  more  like  that  of  two  dear  friends 
who  had  been  inseparable  from  infiuicy,  than  a  recognition  passing 
between  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  had  only  met  some  half-dozen  times, 
and  then  by  mere  chance.  Nay,  Miss  Petowker  cTen  whispered  that 
she  had  wholly  dropped  the  Kenwigsea  in  her  oonversations  with  the 
manager's  family,  and  had  represented  herself  as  having  enoomitered 
Mr.  Johnson  in  the  very  first  and  most  fashionable  circles ;  and  on 
Nicholas  receiving  this  intelligence  with  unfeigned  snrpriae,  ahe  added 
with  a  sweet  glance  that  she  had  a  claim  on  his  good-nature  now,  and 
might  tax  it  before  long. 

P^ichohis  had  the  honour  of  playing  in  a  slight  piece  with  Miai 
Petowker  that  ni^t,  and  could  not  but  observe  that  the  warmth  of  her 
reception  was  mamly  attributabb  to  a  roost  persevering  umbrella  in  the 
upper  boxes ;  he  saw,  too,  that  the  enchanting  actress  cast  many  sweet 
looks  towards  the  quarter  whence  these  sounds  prooeeded,  and  that 
every  time  she  did  so  the  umbrella  broke  out  afreah.  Once  he  .bought 
that  a  peculiariy  shaped  hat  in  the  same  comer  was  not  wholly  unknown 
to  him,  but  being  occupied  with  his  share  of  the  stage  buainesB  he 
bestowed  no  great  attention  upon  this  circumstance,  and  it  had  quite 
vanished  from  his  memory  by  the  time  he  readied  home. 

He  had  just  sat  down  to  eupper  with  Smike,  when  one  of  the  people 
of  the  house  came  outside  the  door,  and  announced  that  a  genilenuui 
below  stairs  wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

^^  Well,  if  he  does,  you  must  tell  him  to  come  up,  that's  all  I  know," 
replied  Nicholas.     *^  One  of  our  hungry  brethren,  I  suppose,  Smike." 

His  fellow-lodger  looked  at  the  cold  meat,  in  silent  oalcnlatton  of  the 
quantity  that  would  be  left  for  dinner  next  day,  and  put  back  a  slice 
he  had  cut  for  himself,  in  order  that  the  visitor's  encroachments  might 
be  less  formidable  in  th w  efiects. 

^*  It  is  not  anybody  who  has  been  here  before,"  aaid  Nicholas,  ^  for 
he  is  tumbling  up  every  stair.  Come  in,  come  in.  In  the  name  of 
wonder — Mr.  Lilly  vick !" 

It  was,  indeed,  the  collector  of  water-rates  who,  regarding  NicliDlas 
j  with  a  fixed  look  and  immoveable  conntenance,  shook  nands  with  most 

portentous  solemnity  and  sat  himself  dovm  in  a  seat  by  the  chimney* 
comer. 

**  ^^y^  when  did  you  come  here  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

^  This  morning.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

**  Oh  I  I  see;  then  you  were  at  the  theatre  to-night,  and  it  was 
your  umb— " 

^*  This  umbrella,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  producing  a  fat  green  cotton  one 
with  a  battered  fenrule :  *'  what  did  you  think  of  that  pOTformanoe?" 

**  So  fer  as  I  could  judge,  b«ng  on  tiie  stage,"  replied  Nicholas,  '^I 
thought  it  very  agreeable. ' 


^  Agreeable !"  cried  the  ooQectar.  ^^  I  mean  to  say,  Sir,  that  it  waer 
deliciooB." 

Mr.  Lillyvick  bent  forward  to  pronounce  the  h«t  word  with  greater 
empbatis;  and  haying  done  ao,  drew  himself  np,  and  firowned  and 
nodded  a  great  many  times. 

^^  I  say,  delicioas,"  repeated  Mr.  Lillyrick.  ^^  Absorbing,  fairy-like^ 
toomultnons."  And  again  Mr.  lillyrick  drew  himself  np,  and  again 
he  irowned  and  nodded. 

"'  Ah !"  said  Nidiolas,  a  little  surprised  at  these  symptoms  of  ecsta-' 
tie  ap|»obation.     ^^  Ye8--Hahe  is  a  clerer  girl." 

**  She  is  a  diyinity,"  returned  Mr.  Lillyvick,  giving  a  collector's  dOn- 
hk  knock  on  the  ground  with  the  umbrella  before-mentioned.  ^^  I  have 
known  divine  actiesses  before  now.  Sir;  I  used  to  collect— at  least  I 
used  to  call  foT'-'Mid  very  often  call  for — ^the  water-rate  at  the  house 
of  a  divine  actress,  who  lived  in  my  beat  for  upwards  of  four  year, 
bat  never — ^no,  never,  Sir — of  all  divine  creatures,  actresses  or  no 
letresaes,  did  I  see  a  diviner  one  than  is  Henrietta  Petowker." 

Nicholas  had  much  ado  to  prevent  himself  from  laughing;  not 
tmsting  himself  to  speak,  he  merely  nodded  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
lillyvick's  nods,  and  remained  silent.   ' 

^  Let  me  speak  a  word  with  you  in  private,"  said  Mr.  lillyvick. ' 

Nicholas  looked  good-hnmouredly  at.  Smike,  who,  taking  the  hmt,* 
diiappeared. 

^  A  bachelor  is  a  miserable  wretch.  Sir,'*  said  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

^Is  he?"  asked  Nicholas. 

*'*'  He  is,"  rejoined  the  collector.  ^^  I  have  lived  in  the  world  for  nigh 
axty  year,  and  I  ought  to  know  what  it  is." 

^  You  auffht  to  know,  certainly,"  thought  Nicholas;  ^^but  whether: 
you  do  or  not,  is  another  question." 

^*'  If  a  bachelor  happens  to  have  saved  a  little  matter  of  money,"  said' 
Mr.  Lillyvick,  ^^his  sisters  and  brothers,  and  nephews  and  nieces, 
look  to  that  money,  and  not  to  him ;  even  if  by  being  a  public  charac- 
ter he  is  the  head  of  the  fetraily,  or  as  it  may  be  the  main  from  which 
all  the  other  little  branches  are  turned  on,  they  still  wish  him  dead  all 
the  while,  and  get  low-spirited  every  time  they  see  him  looking  in 
good  health,  because  they  want  to  come  into  his  little  property.  You' 
see  that?" 

•^  O,  yes,"  replied  Nicholas :  "  it's  very  true,  no  doubt." 

^The  great  reason  for  not  being  married,"  resumed  Mr.  Lillyvick,' 
*^  is  the  ezpeoee;  that's  what's  kept  me  off,  or  else^Lord  !"  said  Mr. 
LilljTvick,  snapping  his  fingers,  '^  I  might  have  had  fifty  women." 

^^  Fine  women  ?'   asked  Nicholas. 

^'Fiue  women.  Sir!"  replied  the  collector;  ^^aye!  not  so  fine  as 
Henrietta  Petowker,  for  she  is  an  uncommon  specimen,  but  such  women 
as  don't  &I1  into  every  man's  way,  I  can  tell  you  that.  Now  suppose 
a  nan  can  get  a  fortune  in  his  wife  instead  of  with  her-^-eh  ?" 

'^  Why,  then,  he  is  a  lucky  fellow,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^  That's  what  I  say,"  rdtorted  the  collector,  patting  him  benignantly 
on  the  side  of  the  head  with  his  umbrella;  ^^  just  what  I  say:  Ueti- 
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rietta  Petowker,  the  talented  Henrietta  Pefcawkar,  has  a  fociaae  in  her- 
self, and  I  am  going  to ." 

''  To  make  ber  Mn.  Liltyvick  ?"  snggested  Niohok». 

*^  No,  Sir,  not  to  make  her  Mn.  DilTvidk,"  rej^ied  the  coUeetor. 
^'  Actresses,  Sir,  always  keep  their  maiden  names,  ^af «  tho  wg^ 
thing — but  I'm  going  to  marry  her;  and  the  4lay  after  to-mono w,  too/' 

*^  I  Gongratnlate  joa^  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

^*  Thank  you,  Sir,"  replied  the  collector,  buttoninr  his  waistooat 
<^I  shall  draw  her  sakuy,  of  course,  and  I  hope  alter  sSi  thsi  it's  neariy 
as  cheap  to  keep  two  as  it  is  to  keep  one ;  that's  a  consolataon." 

^^ Sorely  ymi  don't  want  any  consolatbn  at  sndi  a  moment?" 
obaerTied  Nicholas. 

^^  No/'  relied  Mr.  LiUyrick,  diakmg  his  head  nervously :  **  no— 
of  course  not." 

^^  But  how  come  you  both  here,  if  you're  going  to  be  married,  Mr. 
lillyvick  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

''  Why,  that's  what  I  came  to  eoqdain  to  yon,"  rsptied  the  oofleetor 
of  water-rate.  ^^  The  £fMst  is,  we  kaTO  thought  it  beat  to  keep  it  seeret 
£iom  the  family." 

«  Family ! "  said  Nicholas.     «  What  famUy  ?" 

^^  The  Kenwigses  ol  course,"  rejoined  Mr.  Lillyvick.  **'  If  my  niece 
and  the  children  had  known  a  word  about  it  before  I  came  away, 
they'd  have  gone  into  fits  at  my  ft.'et,  and  never  have  come  out  of  'em 
till  I  took  an  oath  Jiot  to  macry  aaybody-^or  the/d  have  got  out  a 
comniission  of  lunacy,  or  some  dreadful  thing,"  said  the  collector,  quite 
tnnbliug  as  he  spoke. 

*'  To  be  sure,"  said  Nicholas.  ^  Yes ;  they  would  have  beon  jealous, 
no  doubt." 

^'  To  prevent  which,"  said  Mr.  Lilly vid^  ^  Henrietta  Petowker  (it 
was  settled  between  us)  should  oome  down  here  to  her  friends,  the 
Oummleses,  under  pretence  of  this  engagement,  and  I  should  go  down 
to  Quildford  the  day  before,  and  join  her  on 'the  ooach  there,  which  I 
did,  and  we  came  down  from  Gkiildfbrd  yesterday  togethor.  Now,  for 
fear  you  ahould  be  writing  to  Mr.  Noggs,  and  might  say  anything 
about  us,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  let  you  into  the  secret.  We  shall 
be  married  from  the  Cmmmleees'  lodgings,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
you— either  before  church  or  at  breakfast-time,  which  you  like.  It 
won't  be  expensive,  you  know,"  said  the  oollector,  highly  anxious  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  on  this  point ;  ^  just  muffins  and  cofiee, 
with  perhaps  a  shrimp  or  something  of  that  sort  for  a  relish,  you 
know." 

^'  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  replied  Nicholas.  *^  Oh,  I  shall  bo  most 
happy  to  come ;  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  Where's  the 
lady  stopping — ^with  Mrs.  Crummies  ?  ' 

^*  Why,  no,"  said  the  collector ;  *^  they  ooulda't  very  woll  dispose  of 
her  at  night,  and  so  she  is  staying  with  aa  aoquamtanoe  ol  hsrs^  and 
another  young  lady ;  they  both  bdong  to  the  theatre."  . 

^^  Miss  Sneveltiooi,  I  suppose?"  saia  Niohsbs. 

^  Yes,  that's  the  mme." 


•'Aad  tbef'li  U  bridcsmoida,  I  prerame  ?  "  «dd  Miehok^. 
**  Wky,"  said  the  collector,  with  a  niefal  hce^  ^'  they  m^  have  four 
bridesmaidB ;  I'm  afraid  they'll  make  it  nihor  theatriod." 

^Oh  BO,  not  at  aU,"  leplied  Nicholas,  with  aa  awkward  attempt  to 
eoBvert  a  laagh  into  a  eoogh.  ^  Who  may  the  four  he  ?  Miae 
Sae?ellicci  of  course — Miss  Ledrook — " 
^  The — the  phenomMum,*'  groaned  the  cottector* 
*^Ha,hai''  cried  Nicholas.  ^^I  beg  yoar  pardon,  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  laughing  at — ^yea,  that^tt  he  Tery  pretty-^the  phenomenon — 
whodse?*' 

^  Some  young  woman  or  other,"  nplied  the  collector,  rising ;  *^  some 
oUmt  friend  of  Henrietta  Petowker'a.  Well,  you'll  he  cavefdl  not  to 
fliy  WKyikdag  abont  it^  will  yon  ?" 

^  Yon  may  sa&ly  depend  npon  me,"  replied  Nicholas.  *^  Won't  yon 
take  anything^  to  eat  or  drink  ?" 

^No,"  aaid  the  collector;  ^^I  haTcn't  any  appetite.     I  ahonkL  Miink 
it  was  a  mery  pleaaant  life,  the  married  one-— eh  ?" 
^  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 
**'  Yea,"  said  the  collector;  '*  certainly.     Oh  yes.    No  donbt.    Good 
night." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  LillyTick,  whose  manner  had  exhibited 
tknmgh  the  whob  of  this  interview  a  most  extraordinary  compound 
of  pred^tatien,  hesitation,  confidence  and  donbt;  fondness,  miagiving^ 
Bwannesa,  and  self-importance,  turned  his  back  npon  the  room,  and 
kft  Ni<^laB  to  enjoy  a  laugh  by  himself  if  he  felt  so  disposed. 

Without  atoppinff  to  enquire  whether  the  interrcning  day  appeared 
to  Kidioias  to  consist  of  the  nsual  nnmber  of  hours  of  the  wdinary 
length,  it  may  be  reioarked  that,  to  the  parties  more  directly  interested 
in  the  forthcoming  ceremony,  it  passed  with  great  rapidity,  insomuch 
that  when  Miss  Fetowker  awoke  on  the  succeeding  morning  in  the 
chamber  of  Miss  Sneveilioei,  she  declared  that  nothing  should  ever  per* 
made  her  that  that  zeaUy  was  the  day  which  was  to  behold  a  change 
in  her  condition. 

^  I  never  will  beliere  it,"  said  Miss  Petowker ;  ^  I  cannot  really. 
It's  of  no  use  talkii^,  I  never  can  make  up  my  mind  to  go  through 
with  such  a  trial  r 

On  hearing  this,  MLn  Snevellicci  and  Miss  Ledrook,  who  knew  per- 
iectiy  well  that  their  fair  friend's  mind  had  been  made  up  for  tliree  or 
fonr  years,  at  any  period  of  which  time  she  would  have  cheerfully 
mdairQfBe  the  desperate  trial  now  approaching  if  she  could  have  found 
any  eligible  gentleman  disposed  for  the  venture,  began  to  preach  com^ 
fart  and  firmness,  and  to  say  how  very  proud  she  ought  to  feel  that  it 
waa  in  her  power  to  confer  lasting  bliss  on  a  deserving  object,  and  how 
neoeanry  it  was  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  generid  that  women 
ahoukl  possess  fortitude  and  resignation  on  such  occasions ;  and  that 
altheagh  for  their  parts  they  held  true  happiness  to  consist  in  a  single 
h£e,  lAiich  they  wonld  not  willingly  exchange^^no,  not  for  any 
worldly  consideration — still  (thank  God),  if  ever  the  time  $houU  come, 
^7  hoped  thej  kne^  thrir  duty  too  well  to  repine,  but  wonid  the 
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rather  submit  with  roeekness  and  hmnility  of  spirit  to  a  (ate  for  which 
Providence  had  clearly  designed  them  wiUi  a  view  to  the  contentment 
and  reward  of  their  fellow-creatnreB. 

^'  I  might  feel  it  was  a  great  blow,**  said  Miss  Snevellioct,  ^^to  break 
np  old  associations  and  what-do-you-callems  of  that  kind,  but  I  would 
submit  my  dear,  I  would  indeed." 

'^  So  would  I,"  said  Miss  Ledrook ;  "'  I  would  rather  court  the  yoke 
than  shun  it.  I  have  broken  hearts  before  now,  and  I'm  very  aorry 
for  it :  for  it's  a  terrible  thing  to  reflect  upon." 

^  ^^  It  is  indeed,"  said  Miss  Snevellioci.     ^^  Now  Led,  my  dear,  we 
must  positively  get  her  ready,  or  we  shall  be  too  late,  we  shall  iadsed.* 
This  pious  reasoning,  and.  perhaps  the  fear  of  being  too  late,  top- 
ported  the  bride  through  the  ceremony  of  robing,  after  which,  stvong        >. 
tea  and  brandy  were  administered  in  alternate  doses  as  a  means*  H        ^ 
strengthening  her  feeble  limbs  and  causing  her  to  walk  steadier. 

*^ ilow  do  you. feel  now,  my  love?"  enquh^d  Miss  Suevellicci.  * 

^*'  Oh  Lilly  vick  1"  cried  tiie  bride--^^^  If  you  knew  what  I  am  under-        ) 
going  for  you!" 

'^  Of  course  he  knows  it,  love,  and  will  never  forget  it,"  said  MisB 
Ledrook. 

*'  Do  you  think  he  won't  ? "  cried  Miss  Petowker,  really  Bhovfing 
great  capability  for  the  stage.  ^'  Oh,  do  you  think  he  won't  ?  Do  you 
think  Liilyvick  will  always  remember  it*--always,  alwajrs,  always  ?  "  * 
There  is  no  knowing  in  what  this  burst  of  feeling  might  have 
ended,  if  Miss  Snevelhcci  had  not  at  that  moment  fHroclanned  tin 
arrival  of  the  fly,  which  so  astounded  the  bride  that  she  shook  off  divers  ;: 
alarming  symptoms  which  were  coming  on  very  strong,  and  nmnhig 
to  the  glass  adjusted  her  dress,  and  calmly  declared  that  she  was  ready 
for  the  sacrifice. 

8he  was  accordingly  supported  into  the  coach,  and  there  ^^kept 
up"  (as  Miss  Snevellicci  said)  with  perpetual  sniffs  of  hU  volatiis  and  mps 
of  brandy  and  other  gentle  stimulants,  until  they  reached  the  manager's 
door,  which  was  already  opened  by  the  two  master  Ommmleses, 
who  wore  white  cockades,  and  were  decorated  with  the  choicest  and 
most  resplendent  waistcoats  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe.  By  the  com- 
bined exertions  of  these  young  gentlemen  and  the  bridesmaids,  assisted 
by  the  coachman.  Miss  Petowker  was  at  length  supported  in  a  condi- 
tion of  much  exhaustion  to  the  first  floor,  where  she  no  sooner  encoun- 
tered the  youthful  bridegroom  than  she  fainted  with  great  decorum. 

'^  Henrietta  Petowker ! "  said  the  collector ;  ^^  cheer  up,  my  lov^y 
one, " 

Miss  Petowker  grasped  the  collector's  hand,  but  emotioB  choked 
her  utterance. 

^^  Is  the  sight  of  me  so  dreadful,  Henrietta  Petowker  ?  **  said  the 
collector. 

**'  Oh  no,  no,  no,"  rejoined  the  bride ;  *'  but  all  the  frienda-«4li0 
darling  friends— of  my  youthful  days — to  leave  ^em  allr*-it  is  suck  a 
shock  1 " 
With  such  expressions  of  sorrow,   Miaa  Psiowker  went  on  to 
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enumerate  the  dear  frionds  of  lier  yoatfaliil  days  one  by  one,  and  to 
lali  upon  sach  of  them  as  were  present  to  come  and  embrace  her. 
Hob  dcme,  she  remembered  that  Mrs.  Cmmmles  had  been  more  than 
a  mother  to  her,  and  after  that^  that  Mr,  Crummies  had  been  more 
than  a  father  to  her,  and  after  that,  that  the  Master  Crummleses  and 
Miss  Ninetta  Cmmmles  had  been  more  than  brothers  and  sisters  to 
Imt.  These  Tarioos  remembrances  bemg  each  accompanied  with  a 
series  of  hnga^  occupied  a  long  time,  and  they  were  obliged  to  drire  to 
elmich  Tery  fast,  for  fear  they  should  be  too  late. 

The  procession  consisted  of  two  flys;  in  the  first  of  which  Mrere  Miss 
Bravassa  (the  fourth  bridesmaid),  Mrs.  Crummies,  the  collector,  and  Mr. 
Fobur,  who  had  been  chosen  as  his  second  on  the  occasion.  In  the  other 
frece  the  bcide,  Mr.  Crummies,  Miss  Snevellicci,  Miss  Ledrook,  and  the 
phenomenon.  The  costumes  werov  beautiful.  The  bridesmaids  were 
qaaie  coTeved  with  artificial  fiowiers,  and  the  phenomenon,  in  particular, 
was  rendered  almost  invisible  by  the  portable  arbour  in  which  she 
was  enshrined.  Miss  Ledrook,  who  was  of  a  romantic  turn,  wore  in 
her  breast  the  miniature  of  some  field-officer  unknown,  which  she  had 
parchaaed,  a  great  bargain,  not  yery  long  before ;  the  other  ladies  dis- 
pkyed  seyeral  da^oding  articles  of  imitative  jeweller^,  almost  equal  to 
real ;  and  Mrs.  Crummies  came  out  in  a  stem  and  gloomy  majesty^ 
which  attracted  thcacbniration  of  all  beholders. 

Bat,  perhaps  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Cmmmles  was  more  striking 
and  appropriate  than  that  of  any  member  of  the  party.  This  gentle- 
man, who  personated  the  bride's  father,  had,  in  pursuance  of  a  liappy 
and  original  conception,  **  made  up  "  for  the  part  by  arra3dng  himdelf 
in  a  theatrical  wig,  of  a  style  and  pattern  commonly  known  as  a  brown 
George,  and  moreover  assuming  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  of  the  previous 
century,  with  grey  silk  stockings,  and  buckles  to  his  shoes.  The 
better  to  supp^  his  assumed  character  he  had  determined  to  be 
greatly  ovnroome,  and,  consequently,  when  they  entered  the  chursh, 
the  sobs  of  the  affectionate  parent  were  so  heart-rendine  that  the  pew« 
epener  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  retiring  to  the  vestry,  and 
oomforting  himself  with  a  glass  of  water  before  tne  ceremony  began. 

The  procession  up  the  aisle  was  beautiful.  The  bride,  with  the  four 
bridesmaids,  forming  a  group  previously  arranged  and  rehearsed ;  the 
collector,,  followed  by  lus  second,  imitating  his  walk  and  gestures,  to 
the  indescribable  amusement  of  some  theatrical  friends  in  the  gallery ; 
Mr.  Cmmmles,  with  an  infirm  and  feeble  gait;  Mrs.  Crummies 
advancing  with  that  stage  walk,  which  consists  of  a  stride  and  a  stop 
alternately — it  was  the  completest  thing  ever  witnessed.  The  cere- 
mony was  :very  quickly  disposed  of,  and  all  parties  present  having 
signed  the  register  (for  which  purpose,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  Mr. 
Crummies  carefully  wiped  and  put  on  an  immense  pair  of  spectacles), 
tiiey  went  back  to  breakfast  in  high  spirits.  And  here  they  found 
Keholaa  awaiting  their  arrivaL 

**  Now  then,"  said  Cmmmles,  who  had  been  assisting  Mrs.  Gmdden 
IB  the  preparations,  which  were  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  was 
quite  agreeable  to  the  coUectOff.    *'  Breakfiuaty  breakfast" 
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No  second  inTiiation  mm  reqnind.  The  oomptay  cwwdsd  nd 
squeesed  theroBeWes  at  tlio  iMe  as  imll  as  ihej  cocdd,  and  Idl  to, 
immediately  :  Miss  Petowker  blushing  very  much  when  anybody  was 
looking,  and  eating  Tery  nroeh  when  anybody  was  ma  looking ;  and 
Mr.  LUly  vick  going  to  work  aa  though  with  the  cool  resoly^  thai  ainoB 
the  good  things  must  be  paid  for  by  him,  he  would  leave  as  littla 
as  possible  for  the  Cnimmleses  to  eat  up  aflsrwirds. 

*^ It's  very  soon  done,  Bir,  isn't  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Fdair  of  tim 
collector,  leaning  over  the  table  to  address  liim. 

^' What  is  soon  done,  Sir 2  "  returned  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

*'The  tying  up — the  fixing  onesdf  with  a  wife,"  replied  Mr.  Fokin 
^  It  don't  take  kmg,  does  it  if " 

''No,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  LiUyviok,  ccrfovriog.  ««It  does  not  idbi 
long.     And  what  then.  Sir? " 

,   ^  Oh !  nothing,"  said  the  actor.    ^  It  don't  take  a  man  long  to  hang 
himself^  either,  Al  ha,  ha ! " 

Mr.  LilljTvick  laid  down  his  knife  and  lock,  and  looked  xomd  ^tm 
table  with  indignant  astonishment. 

'^  To  hang  himself! "  repeated  Mr.  Lillyvidk. 

A  profound  silence  came  upon  all,  for  Mr.  Lillyvick  was  dignified 
beyond  expression. 

'^  To  hang  himself !  "  cried  Mr.  Lillyvick  again.  ^  Is  any  paiallet 
attempted  to  be  drawn  in  this  company  between  matrimony  and 
hanging  ?  " 

<^  The  noose,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  a  little  crest-fallen. 

'^  The  noose,  Sir  if "  retorted  Mr.  Lillyvick.  *'  Does  any  man  dars  te 
speak  to  me  of  a  noose,  and  Henrietta  Pe^-" 

'*  Lillyvick,"  suggested  Mr.  Crummies. 

^-*'*'  and  Henrietta  Lillyvick  in  the  same  breath  ?  "  said  the  coUeatar. 
'^  In  this  house,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummlee,  who  havs 
brought  up  a  talented  and  virtuous  femily,  to  be  blessings  and  pheno* 
menons,  and  what  not,  are  we  to  hear  talk  of  nooses  ?  " 

'^  Folair,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  deeming  it  a  matter  of  decency  to  be 
affected  by  this  allusion  to  himself  and  partner,  ^^  I'm  astonished  at  yon." 

**  What  are  you  goin^  on  in  this  way  at  me  for  ?  "  urged  the  nnfer- 
tunate  actor.     '^  What  have  I  done  ?  " 

•    '^  Done,  Sir  1"  cried  Mr.  lillyvick,  ^  aimed  a  blow  at  the  wfado 
frame-work  of  society — " 

'*  And  the  best  and  tenderest  feelings^"  added  Crommles^  lelapsaig 
into  the  old  man. 

'^  And  the  highest  and  most  estimable  of  social  tiesi,"  said  the  oei* 
lector.  **  Noose  !  As  if  one  was  caught,  trapped  into  the  manied  sMS| 
pinned  by  the  leg,  mstead  of  going  into  it  of  one's  own  accord  wad 
glorying  in  the  act ! " 

^  I  didn't  mean  to  make  it  out,  that  yon  were  caught  and  trapped, 
and  pinned  by  the  leg,"  replied  the  actor.  **  I'm  eeny  for  it;  I  osn't 
say  any  more." 

,    "« So  you  ought  to  be,  Sir,"  letamed  Mr.  Lillyvick  ;**  and  lam  ^ 
to  hear  that  you  have  enough  of  feeling  Mt  to  beeo/ 
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The  qoaml  appearing  to  terminate  with  this  reply,  Mrs.  LiUyvick 
coDRdeiW  that  the  fittest  occaeian  (the  attention  of  the  company  being 
00  longer  distracted)  to  burst  into  tears,  and  require  the  aasistance  of 
all  four  bridesmaids,  which  was  inunediatdy  rendered,  though  not 
without  some  confusion,  fbr  tlie  room  being  small  and  the  table-doth 
long,  a  whole  detachment  of  plates  were  swept  off  the  ttoard  at  the  yery 
fbst  moTe.  Begardleaa  of  thia  circumsteooe,  howoTer,  Mra.  Lill3rvick 
icftned  to  be  comforted  until  the  belligerents  had  passed  their  words 
that  the  dispute  should  be  carried  no  fiurther,  which,  after  a  suftdent 
thow  of  reactance,  they  did,  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Folair  sat  in 
moody  silence,  contenting  himself  with  pinching  Nicholas's  leg  when 
anything  was  said,  and  so  expressing  his  contempt  both  for  the  speaker 
and  the  sentiments  to  which  he  gave  utterance. 

Thete  were  a  great  number  of  speeches  made,  some  by  Nicholaa, 
and  some  by  Crummies,  and  some  by  the  collector ;  two  by  the  master 
Cmnmileses  in  returning  thanks  for  themselves,  and  one  by  the  pheno- 
nNnon  on  behalf  of  the  bridesmaids,  at  which  Mrs.  Crummies  shed 
tearSk  There  vras  some  singing,  too,  from  Miss  Ledrook  and  Mias 
Bravassa,  and  very  likely  there  might  have  been  more,  if  the  fly-driver, 
who  stopped  to  drive  the  happy  pair  to  the  spot  where  they  proposed 
to  take  steam-boat  to  Ryde,  had  not  sent  in  a  peremptory  message 
iitimaiing,  that  if  they  didn't  come  directly  he  should  infallibly  demand 
eighteen-pence  over  and  above  his  agreement. 

This  desperate  thi^eat  effectually  broke  up  the  party.  After  a  most 
pathetic  leave-taking,  Mr.  LiUyvick  and  his  bride  departed  for  Ryde, 
whcce  they  were  to  spend  the  next  two  days  in  profound  retirement, 
and  whither  they  were  accompanied  by  the  in£ant,  who  had  been 
appointed  travelling  bridesmaid  on  Mr.  LiUyvick  s  express  stipulation, 
as  the  steam-boat  people,  deceived  by  her  size,  would  (he  had  previously 
ascertained)  transport  her  at  half  price. 

As  there  was  no  performance  that  night,  Mr.  Crummies  declared 
his  intention  of  keeping  it  up  till  everything  to  drink  was  disposed  of; 
hut  Nicholas  having  to  play  Romeo  tor  the  first  time  on  the  ensuing 
evening,  contrived  to  slip  away  in  the  midst  of  a  temporary  confusion, 
occasioned  by  tho  unexpected  development  of  strong  symptoms  of 
inebriety  in  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Grudden. 

To  this  act  of  desertion  he  was  fed,  not  only  by  his  own  incU- 
nationa,  bat  by  his  anxiety  on  account  of  Smike,  who,  having  to 
aostain  the  character  of  the  Apothecary,  had  been  as  yet  wboUy 
QDable  to  get  any  more  of  the  part  into  his  head  than  the  general  id^ 
that  he  was  very  hungry,  which — ^perhaps  from  old  recollections— he 
had  aeqnired  with  great  aptitude^ 

^  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas,  laying 
down  the  book.     **  I  am  afraid  you  can't  learn  it,  my  poor  feUow." 

^I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head.  ^^  I  think  if  yon 
-*4nit  thai  would  give  you  so  much  trouMe." 

"*  What  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas.     "« Never  mind  me." 

^I  think,"  said  Smike,  ^if  yon  were  to  keep  saying  it  to  me  in 
httle  bita^  over  and  o^ier  again,  I  ahonki  be  able  to-  leeoUect  it  from 
hearing  yoo." 
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"  Do  you  think  so !  "  exclaimed  Nicholas.  ^*  Well  said.  Let  us 
see  who  tires  first.  Not  I,  Smike,  trust  me.  Now  then.  ^  Who 
calls  so  loud  ?' " 

'' '  Who  calls  80  loud ? '"  said  Smike. 

'' '  Who  calls  so  loud  ? ' "  repeated  Nicholas. 

^ '  Who  calls  so  loud  ? ' "  cried  Smike. 

Thus  they  continued  to  ask  each  other  who  called  so  loud,  over 

and  oyer  and  oTsr  again ;  and  when  Smike  had  that  hy  heart,  Nioholos 

.  went  to  another  sentence,  and  then  to  two  at  a  time,  and  then  to  three, 

-  and  so  on,  until  at  midnight  poor  Smike  found  to  his  unspeakable  Joy 

-  that  he  r«tJly  began  to  remember  something  about  the  text. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  went  to  it  aeain,  and  Smike,  rendered 
more  confident  by  the  progress  he  had  already  made,  got  on  faster  and 
with  better  heart.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  acquire  the  words  pretty 
'  fireely,  Nicholas  showed  him  how  he  must  come  in  with  both  hands 
spread  out  upon  his  stomach,  and  how  he  must  occasionally  rub  it,  in 
compliance  with  the  established  form  by  which  people  on  the  stsge 
always  denote  that  they  want  something  to  eat.  After  the  morning's 
rehearsal  they  went  to  work  again,  nor  did  they  stop,  except  for  a  hasty 
dinner,  until  it  was  time  to  repair  to  the  theatre  at  night. 

Never  had  master  a  more  anxious,  humble,'  docile  pupil.  Never 
had  pupil  a  more  patient,  unwearying,  considerate,  kmd-hearted 
master. 

As  soon  as  they  were  dressed,  and  at  erery  interval  when  he  was 
.not  upon  the  stage,  Nicholas  renewed  his  instructions.  They  prospered 
well.  The  Romeo  was  received  with  hearty  plaudits  and  unbounded 
favour,  and  Smike  was  pronounced  unanimously,  alike  by  andienoe  and 
actors,  the  very  prince  and  prodigy  of  Apothecaries. 


CHAPTEE  XXVL 
[is  fraught  wrrH  bomb  danger  to  miss  nicklebt^s  peace  of  hino. 

The  place  was  a  handsome  suite  of  private  apartments  in  Regent- 
street  ;  the  time  was  three  o'clock  in  the  aftenioon  to  the  dull  and 
plodding,  and  the  first  hour  of  mommg  to  the  gay  and  spirited ;  the 
persons  were  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht,  and  his  finend  Sir  MulbflRy 
Hawk. 

These  distinguished  gentlemen  were  reclining  listlessly  on  m  couple  of 
sofas,  with  a  table  between  them,  on  which  were  scattered  in  rich  con- 
fusion the  materials  of  an  untasted  break&st.  Newspapers  lay  strewn 
about  the  room,  but  these,  like  the  meal,  were  neglected  and  unnoticed ; 
not,  however,  because  any  flow  of  conversation  prevented  the  attractknis  of 
the  journals  from  being  called  into  request,  for  not  a  word  was  exchan^ 
between  the  two,  nor  was  any  sound  uttered,  save  when  one,  in  tossing 
about  to  find  an  easier  resting-place  for  his  aching  head,  uttered  an 
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ezclunaiioB  of  impaiience,  and  seemed  for  the  moment  to  oomHnimiimtft 
a  new  resiknnees  to  his  oompanion. 

T^iese  appearances  would  in  themselves  have  furnished  a  pretty  strong 
due  to  the  extent  of  the  debauch  of  the  preyious  night,  eren  if  there 
had  not  been  other  indications  of  the  amusements  in  which  it  had  been 
passed.  A  couple  of  billiard  balls,  all  mud  and  dirt,  two  battered  hatSi 
a  champogne  bottle  with  a  soiled  glove  twisted  rouiMl  the  neck,  to  allow 
of  its  being  grasped  more  snrelj  in  its  capacity  of  an  ofiFensive  weapon ; 
a  broken  cane ;  a  card-case  witiiout  the  top ;  an  empty  purse ;  a  watch- 
guard  snipped  asunder ;  a  handful  of  silver^  mingled  with  fragments  of 
half-smoked  cigars,  and  their  stale  and  crumbled  ashes ; — ^these,  and 
many  other  tokens  of  riot  and  disorder,  hinted  very  intelligibly  at  the 
nature  of  last  night's  gentlemanly  frolics. 

Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht  was  the  first  to  speak.  Dropping  his 
dippered  foot  on  the  ground,  and,  yawning  heavily,  he  struggled  mto  a 
sitting  posture,  and  turned  his«dull  languid  eyes  towards  his  friend,  to 
whom  he  called  in  a  drowsy  voice. 

*^  Hallo !"  replied  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  round. 

^*  Are  we  going  to  lie  here  all  da-a-y  ?    said  the  Lord. 

^  I  don't  know  that  we're  fit  for  anything  else,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry; 
'^  yiet  awhile,  at'  least.     I  haven't  a  grain  of  life  in  me  thb  morning." 

^'  Life !"  cried  Lord  Yerisopht.  ^^  I  feel  as  if  there  would  be  notning 
so  snug  and  comfortable  as  to  die  at  once." 

**  Then  why  don't  you  die  ?"  said  Sir  Mulberry. 

With  which  inquiiy  he  turned  his  face  away,  and  seemed  to  occupy 
himself  in  an  attempt  to  fall  asleep. 

His  hopeful  friend  and  pupil  drew  a  chair  to  the  breakftst-table,  and 
essayed  to  eat ;  but,  finding  that  impossible,  lounged  to  the  window, 
then  loitered  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  hand  to  his  fevered  head, 
and  finally  threw  himself  again  on  his  sofii,  and  roused  his  friend  once 
more. 

*^  What  the  deviTs  the  matter  ?"  groaned  Sir  Mulberry,  sitting  upright 
on  the  couch. 

Although  Sir  Mulberry  said  this  with  sufficient  ill-humour,  he  did 
not  seem  to  feel  himself  quite  at  liberty  to  remain  silent ;  for,  after 
stretching  himself  very  often,  and  declaring  with  a  shiver  that  it  was 
1^  infernal  cold,"  he  made  an  experiment  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  prov» 
•ing  more  successful  in  it  than  his  less-seasoned  friend,  remained  there. 

^  Suppose,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  pausing  with  a  morsel  on  the  point  of 
Us  fork,  *'  Suppose  we  so  back  to  the  subject  of  little  Nickleby,  eh  ?" 

^  Which  little  Nickleby;  the  money-lender  or  the  ga-a-1?"  asked 
LMd  Yerisopht. 

^'  Ton  take  me,  I  see,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry.    ^^  The  girl,  of  course." 

^  You  promised  me  you'd  find  her  out,"  said  Lord  Yerisopht. 

^  So  I  did,"  rejoined  his  friend;  ^'  but  I  have  thought  further  of  the 
•matter  since  then.  You  distrust  me  in  the  business— you  shall  find 
her  out  yourseli" 

^  Nsf— fty,"  remonstrated  Lord  Yerisopht. 

^  But  I  jay  yes,"  refcnmed  hb  friend.     ^'  You  ahail  find  her  out 
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yoonelf.  Don't  tlihik  that  I  mean,  when  yoa  can — I  know  as  'mil  as 
you  that  if  I  did,  you  could  never  get  siffht  of  her  without  me.  Ns. 
I  say  yon  shall  find  her  out — ^kall — and  I'll  put  you  in  the  way/' 

^*  Now,  curse  me,  if  yon  ain't  a  real,  deyrlish,  downright,  thorough- 
paced friend,"  said  the  young  Lord,  on  whom  this  speech  had  produced 
M  most  reviving  effect. 

<«  I'll  tell  you  how,"  said  8ir  Mulberry.  ««%e  was  at  that  dinner 
as  a  bait  for  you." 

«  No  I"  died  the  young  Loid.    "  What  the  dey— " 

^  As  a  bait  for  you,"  repeated  his  Inend ;  ^  old  Nickleby  told  me 
so  himself." 

*^  What  a  fine  old  cock  it  is!"  exclaimed  Lord  Yerisopht;  **'  a  noble 
rascal!" 

*^  Yes,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  ^  he  knew  she  was  a  smart  little  creatnre— " 

^ Smart!"  interposed  the  young  knrd.  ^Upon  my  soul.  Hawk, 
•she's  a  perfect  beauty  a  a  picture,  a  statoOy  ir— a — upon  my  soul 
she  is ! " 

^^  Well,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  mani- 
festing an  indifference,  whether  he  fdt  it  or  not ;  ^that's  a  matter  of 
taste ;  if  mine  doesn't  agree  with  yours,  so  much  the  better." 

*'*'  Confound  it ! "  reasoned  the  lord,  ^  you  were  thick  enough  with 
her  that  day,  anyhow.     1  could  hardly  ffet  in  a  word." 

^^  Well  enough  for  once,  well  enough  for  once,"  replied  Sir  Mul- 
berry ;  ^^  but  not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  agreeable  to  again.  If  you 
seriously  want  to  follow  up  the  niece,  tell  the  uncle  that  you  must  know 
where  she  lives,  and  how  she  lives,  and  with  whom,  or  you  are  no 
longer  a  customer  of  his.     He'll  tell  you  fost  enough." 

*'  Why  didn't  you  say  this  before  ?  "  asked  Lord  Verisopht,  *<  instead 
of  letting  me  go  on  burning,  consuming,  dragging  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence for  an  a-age  V 

*'  I  didn't  know  it,  in  the  first  place,"  answered  Sir  Mulberry  care- 
lessly ;  *•*'  and  in  the  second,  I  didn't  believe  you  were  so  very  much  in 
earnest." 

Now,'  the  truth  was  that  in  the  interTol  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
dmner  at  Ralph  Nickleby 's,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  had  been  furtively 
trying  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  discover  whence  Kate  had  so 
suddenly  appeared,  and  whither  she  had  disappeared.  Unassisted  by 
Ralph,  however^  with  whom  be  had  held  no  communication  since  their 
angry  parting  on  that  occasion,  all  his  efibrts  were  wholly  unavailing^ 
and  he  had  therefore  arrived  at  the  determination  of  oommunicatiag  te 
the  young  lord  the  substance  of  the  admission  he  had  gleaned  firom  that 
worthy.  To  this  he  was  impelled  by  various  considetaitioDS ;  amxHig 
which  the  oertainty  of  knowing  whsteinr  the  weak  young  man  knew 
was  decidedly  not  the  least,  as  the  desue  of  encountering  the  nsux^'s 
niece  again,  and  using  his  utmost  arts  to  reduce  her  pride,  and  revenge 
himadf  for  her  contompt,  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  It  wss  a 
politic  course  of  proceeding,  and  one  which  could  not  fiid  to  redound  to 
his  advantage  in  every  po^t  of  view,  since  the  very  circnmstant^  of 
Jbas  having  extorted  from  Ralph  Niddehy  his  isal  design  in  intfodacing 


}m  liaeee  ioioA  aodeiy^  coupled  witk  bk  eztxeuie  ditiiiiapestodsian  in 
commutaoating  H  «a  freely  to  his  friend,  oovld  not  but  advance  his 
interefite  in  that  qnarier;  and  greatly  .facilitate  the  paaaage  of  coin 
(pTetty  frequent  and  fpeedy  already)  from  the  pockets  of  Lord  Frederick 
Yerifli^t  to  those  of  Sir  Mulbeny  Hawk. 

Thus  reasoned  Sir  Mulberry,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  reasoning  hs 
lod  his  friend  soon  aftearwards  repaired  to  Balph  Nickleby's,  there  to 
execute  a  plan  of  operations  concerted  by  Sir  Mulberry  himself, 
STOwedly  to  .paromote  his  friend's  object,  and  really  to  attain  his  own. 

Th^y  fbond  Ralph  ai  home,  and  alone.  As  he  led  them  into  th6 
drawing-room,  the  recollection  of  the  scene  which  had  taken  place  there 
waned  to  oecnr  to  him,  for  he  cast  a  curious  look  ai  Sir  Mulberry, 
wbo  bestowed  upon  it  no  other  acknowledgm^oi  than  a  candess 
Boile. 

They  had  a  short  oenferenee  upon  some  money  matters  then  in  pro* 
psm^  which  ^ere  scarcely  disposed  of  when  the  lordly  dupe  (in  pur- 
sauiee  of  his  friend's  instructions)  requested  with  some  embariasBment 
(o  speak  to  Ralph  alone. 

^'  Alone,  dii  ? "  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  affecting  surprise.  ^'  Oh,  very 
good.  I'll  walk  into  the  next  room  here.  Don  t  keep  me  long,  that's 
aU." 

So  sa3ring.  Sir  Midberry  took  up  his  hat,  and  hnmming  a  fragment 
of  a  song  dttappeared  through  the  door  of  communication  between  the 
two  drawing-rooms,  «nd  closed  it  after  him: 

"  Now,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph,  "  what  is  it  ? " 

"Nickleby,"  sakL  his  client,  throwing  himself  along  the  sofa  on 
which  he  had  been  previously  seated,  so  as  to  bring  his  lips  nearer  to 
the  old  man's  ear,  ^^  what  a  pretty  creature  yoi^r  niece  is ! " 

"  Is  she^  my  hard  ? "  replied  Ralph.  "  Maybe— maybe — I  don't 
trouble  my  head  with  such  matters." 

'^  You  know  she's  a  dey  v'lish  fine  girl,"  said  the  clients  "  Yon 
taiiut  know  that,  Nickleby.     Come,  don't  deny  that." 

*^  Yes,  I  believe  she  is  considered  so,"  replied  Ralph.  '^  Indeed,  I 
kaow  she  is.  If  I  did  not,  you  are  an  authority  on  such  points,  and 
yotur  taste,  my  l(Hrd— on  all  points,  indeed — ^is  undeniable." 

Nobody  but  the  young  man  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed 
could  have  been  deaf  to  the  sneering  tone  in  which  ^ey  were  spoken^ 
or  blind  to  the  look  of  cont^npt  by  which  they  w«re  accompanied. 
But  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht  was  both,  and  took  thorn  to  be  ooia^ 
piimentary.. 

*^  Well,"  he  said,  ^'p'raps  you're  a  little  right,  and  p'raps  you're  a 
hitls  mpong--^  little  of  both,^Nickleby.  I  want  to  know  where  this 
^uty  lives,  that  I  may  have  another  peep  at  her,  Nickleby." 

**  Really — -"  Ralph  began  in  his  usual  tones. 

^  Don't  talk  so  loud,"  cried  the  other,  achieving  the  great  point  of 
his  kiBon  to  a  mbnole.    '^  I  don't  want  Hawk  to  hear." 

'^  Yon  know  ho  is  yoor  rival,  do  yon  ? "  said  Ralph,  looking  sharply 
athim, 

^  Us  always  ia,  d-«-Amn  him,"  replied  the  clieni;  ^'and  I  want  to 
Bkesl  a  mardli  npon  him*    Ha,  ha»  hal     He'U  cat  i^  so  rough. 
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/Niokleby,  at  our  ia&ing  together  without  faun.    Where  does  she  liTe^ 
Kickleby,  that's  all  ?     Only  iell  me  where  she  li^es^  Nicklebj." 

«'  He  bites,"  thought  Ralph.     ''  He  bites." 

"^  Eh,  Nickleby,  eh  ?  "  pursued  the  elient     ^  Where  does  she  lire  ?  " 

*^  Beallj,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly  oyer  each 
other,  ^^  I  must  think  before  I  tell  yon." 

^'  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,  Nicldeby ;  you  mustn't  think  at  all,"  replied 
Verisopht     «  Where  is  it  ?" 

^*  No  good  can  oome  of  your  knowing,"  replied  Ralph.  ^  She  has 
been  rirtuously  and  well  brought  up ;  to  be  sure  she  is  handsome^  Pooi** 
unprotected— poor  girl,  poor  ^rl." 

Ralph  ran  over  this  brief  summary  of  Kate  s  condition  as  if  it  were 
merely  passing  through  his  own  mind,  and  he  had  no  intension  to 
speak  aloud ;  but  the  shrewd  sly  look  which  he  directed  at  his  compa- 
nion as  he  deliyered  it,  gave  this  poor  assumption  the  lie. 

^^  I  tell  you  I  only  want  to  see  her,"  cried  his  client.  *^  A  ma-aa 
may  look  at  a  pretty  woman  without  harm,  mayn't  he  ?  Now,  where 
daet  she  live?  You  know  you're  making  a  fortune  out  of  me,  Niekkby, 
and  upon  my  soul  nobody  shall  ever  take  me  to  anybody  else,  if  yom 
only  tell  me  this." 

^^  As  you  premise  that,  my  Lord,"  said  Ralph,  with  fngned  reluctance^ 
^'  and  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  oblige  you,  and  as  there's  no  harm  in 
it — no  harm—- 111  tell  you.  But  you  had  better  keep  it  to  youndf,  my 
Lord ;  strictly  to  yourself."  Ralph  pointed  to  the  adjoining  room  as 
he  spoke,  and  nodded  expressiyely. 

The  young  Lord,  feigning  to  be  equally  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  this  precaution,  Ralph  disclosed  the  present  address  and  occupation 
of  his  niece,  observing  that  from  what  he  heard  of  the  fiunily  they 
appeared  very  ambitious  to  hare  distinguished  acquaintances,  aild  thi^ 
a  Lord  could,  doubtless,  introduce  himiself  with  great  ease,  if  he  felt 
disposed. 

**'  Your  object  bong  only  to  see  her  again,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  you  could 
effect  it  at  any  time  you  chose  by  that  means." 

Lord  Verisopht  acknowledged  the  hint  with  a  great  many  squeeaes 
of  Ralph's  hard,^  homy  hand,  and  whispering  that  they  would  now  do 
well  to  close  the  conversation,  called  to  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  that  he 
might  come  back^ 

'^I  thought  you  had  gone  to  sleep,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  re-appearing 
with  an  ill-tempered  air. 

^^  Sorry  to  detain  you,"  replied  the  gull;  ^^  but  Nickleby  has  been  sp 
^ama-azingly-  funny  that  I  couldn't  tear  myself  away." 

^'  No,  no,"  said  Ralph ;  ^^  it  was  all  his  lordship.  You  know  what 
a  witty,  humorous,  elegant,  accomplished  man  Lord  Frederick  is. 
Mind  the  step,  my  Lord — Sir  Mulberry,  pray  give  way." 

With  such  courtesies  as  these,  and  many  low  bows,  and  the  same  cold 
sneer  upon  his  face  all  the  while,  Ralph  busied  himself  in  showing  his 
tisitora  down  stairs,  and  otherwise  than  by  the  slightest  possible  motioo 
about  the  comere  of  his  mouth,  returned  no  show  of  answer  to  the  look 
of  admiration  with  which  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  seemed  to  compliment 
bim  on  being  such  an  aoeomplished  and  most-consuminate  sooundreL 
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Tkate  had  been  a  nng  at  the  bell  a  few. moments  before,  which  was 
inswered  by  Newman  Noggs  just  as  they  reached  the  hall.  In  the 
•rdinary  coone  of  business  Newman  would  have  either  admitted  the 
new-oomer  in  silence,  or  have  requested  him  or  her  to  stand  aside  while 
the  gentlemen  passed  out.  But  he  no  sooner  saw  who  it  was,  than  as 
if  for  some  priyate  reason  of  his  own,  he  boldly  departed  from  the 
established  custom  of  Ralph's  mansion  in  business  hours,  and  looking 
towards  the  respectable  trio  who  were  approaching,  cried  in  a  loud  and- 
•morons  voice,  ^  Mrs.  Niokleby!" 

«« Mn.  Nicklebyl"  cried  Sir  Mnlbeny  Hawk,  as  his  finend  looked 
back,  and  stared  him  in  the  £ioe. 

it  was,  indeed,  that  weU-intentioned  lady,  who,  having  received  an 
offer  for  the  empty  house  in  the  city  directed  to  the  landlord,  had: 
brought  it  post-haste  to  Mr.  Nickleby  without  delay. 

'^  Nobody  you  know,"  said  Ralph.  ^  Step  into  the  ojffice,  my — ^my«— 
dear.     I'll  be  with  you  directly." 

^  Nobody  I  know ! "  cried  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  advancing  to  the 
astonished  lady.  ^^Is  this  Mrs.  Nickleby— the  mother  of  Miss. 
Nickleby— the  delightful  creature  that  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
IB  this  house  the  very  last  time  I  dined  here !  But  no ;"  said  Sir  Mul« 
beny,  stopping  short.  *^  No,  it  can't  be.  There  is  the  same  cast  of 
fcatares,  tiie  same  indescribable  air  of — ^But  no ;  no.  This  lady  is  too 
young  for  that." 

^I  think  you  can  tell  the  gentleman,  brother-in-law,  if  it  concerns 
him  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  acknowledging  the  compliment  with' 
a  graoeful  bend,  ^^  that  Kate  Nickleby  is  my  daughter." 

^  Her  daughter,  my  Lord!"  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  taming  to  his 
friend.     *^  This  lady's  daughter,  my  Lord." 

«♦  My  Loid!"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby.    **  Well,  I  never  did—!"  • 

^^  This,  then,  my  Lord,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  *^  is  the  lady  to  whose, 
obliging  marriage  we  owe  so  much  happiness.    This  lady  is  the  mother 
of  sweet  Miss  Nickleby.     Do  you  observe  the  extraordinary  likeness, 
my  Lord  1    Nickleby — ^introduce  us." 

Ralph  did  so,  in  a  kind  of  desperation. 

*^  Upon  my  soul,  it's  a  most  delightful  thing,"  said  Ijord  Frederick, 
pressing  forward :  ^'  How  de  do  ?" 

Mrs.  Nickleby  was  too  much  flurried  by  these  uncommonly  kind* 
tabtations,  and  her  regrets  at  not  having  on  her  other  bonnet,  to  make 
any  immediate  reply,  so  she  merely  continued  to  bend  and  smile,  and 
betray  gveat  agitation. 

"A— and  how  is  Miss  Nickleby?"  said  Lord  Frederick.  "Well, 
I  heper 

^^  She  is  quite  well,  I'm  obl^ed  to  you,  my  lord,"  retnmed  Mrs.. 
Nickleby,  recovering.  "  Quite  well.  She  wasn't  well  for  some  days 
after  that  day  she  dined  here,  and  I  can't  help  thinking,  that  she  caught- 
oold  in  that  hackney  coach  coming  home :  Hackney  coaches,  my  lord, 
are  such  nasty  things,  that  it's  almost  better  to  walk  at  any  time,  for 
although  I  believe  a  hackney  eoachman  can  be  transported  for  life,  if 
be  has  a  broken  window,  stUl  they  are  so  reckless,  that  they  nearly  all. 
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have  InrolDBA  wMowa.  I  onoe  kad  a  «weHed  &oe  for  mx  we^s,  iny 
lord,  from  riding  in  a  hacknej^  ooaeh — ^I  think  it  iras  a  hackney  coach," 
aaid  Mis.  Nickleby  reflecting,  ^^  though  I'm  not  quite  oertain,  whether  it 
wasn't  a  ehariot ;  at  all  events  I  know  it  was  a  daik  green,  with  a  very 
lon^  number,  beginning  with  a  nought  and  ending  with  a  nine — no, 
b^tmring  with  a  nine,  and  ending  vnth  a  nought,  that  was  it,  and  of 
course  the  stamp  olQGice  people  would  know  at  onee  whether  it  was  a 
coach  or  a  chariot  if  any  inquiries  w«re  made  there — ^however  that 
was,  there  it  was  with  a  broken  window,  and  there  was  I  for  six  weeks 
with  a  swdled  faco— I  think  that  was  the  Tcry  same  hackney  coach, 
that  we  found  out  afterwards,  had  the  top  open  all  the  time,  and 
we  should  neiTer  eyen  have  known  it,  if  they  hadn't  charged  us  a 
dulling  an  hour  extra  for  having  it  open,  which  it  seems  is  the*  law,  or 
was  then,  and  a  most  shameful  law  it  appears  to  be — I  don't  under* 
stand  the  subject,  but  I  should  say  the  C3oni  Laws  could  be  nothing  to 
tkiU  act  of  Parliament." 

Having  pretty  vrell  run  herself  out  by  this  time,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  she  had  started  offj  and  repeated  that  Kate  wm 
^ite  well.  ^  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^  I  don't  thmk  she  ever 
was  better,  since  she  had  the  hooping-cough,  scarlet-fever  and  measles, 
all  at  the  same  time,  and  that's  the  fact" 

«"  Is  that  kttcr  forme?"  growled  Ralph,  pointing  to  the  little  packet 
Mrs.  Nickleby  held  in  her  hand. 

^^  For  you,  brother-in-law/'  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^  and  I  walked 
all  the  way  up  here  on  purpose  to  give  it  you." 

'*  AU  the  way  up  here ! "  cried  Sv  Mulberry,  seising  upon  the  chance 
of  discovering  where  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  come  from.  ^  What  a  con- 
founded distance  !     How  far  do  you  call  it  now?" 

''  How  far  do  I  call  H  !"  said  Mra.  Nickleby.  «<Let  me  see.  Ks 
just  a  mile,  from  our  door  to  the  Old  Bailey." 

^  No,  no.     Not  so  much  as  that,"  nrged  8ir  MnlJbenry. 
''  Oh  !  It  is  indeed,"  said  Mn.  Nickleby.  ''  I  appeal  to  his  loi^hip." 
^  I  should  decidedly  say  it  was  a  mile,"  remarked  Lord  Frederick, 
with  a  solemn  aspect. 

^^  It  must  be;  it  can't  be  a  3rard  less,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  *^  All 
down  Newgate  Street,  all  down  Cheapside,  aU  up  Lombard  Street^ 
down  Graoechurdi  Street,  and  along  Thames  Street,  as  fiur  as  8pig- 
wi£Sai's  Wharf.    Oh!   It's  a  mile." 

^^  Yes,  on  second  thoughts  I  should  say  it  was,"  replied  Sir  Mulbenry. 
^'  But  you  don't  surely  mean  to  walk  all  the  way  back  ?  " 

^  Oh  no,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^^  I  shall  go  bock  in  an  omnibas. 
I  didn't  travel  about  in  omnibuses,  when  my  poor  dear  Nicholas  wtt 
alive,  brother-in-law.     But  as  it  is,  yon  know—" 

^  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Ralph  impatiently,  ^and  you  had  better  get  back 
before  dark." 

^^  Thank  yon,  brother*in-law,  so  I  had,"  returned  Mn.  lifiokleby. 
*^  I  think  I  had  better  say  good  bye,  at  once." 

^^  Not  stop  and— «an?  "  said  Ralph,  who  seldom  offned  refreAmenif 
unlcM  something  was  io  be  got  by  it. 


^Qh  dear  me  no,*^  raterned  Mn.  Niekkby,  glanciag  at  the  dial. 
^^Lord  Frederick/'    aaid    Sir    Mulbeny,    ^^we    are    going    Kiv. 
Njckieb/s  way.    We'll  see  her  safe  to  the  oiiudbaa  ?  " 

"By  all  meana*     Ye-ea."  ^ 

''Oh !  I  really  coddn't  thmk  of  it!'  aatd  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

But  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  and  Lord  Yeriaopht  were  peremptory  in 
thdr  politeiien,  aad  leaving  Ralph,  who  seemed  to  think,  not  unwisely, 
that  he  looked  less  ridieolous  as  a  mere  spectator,  than  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  taken  any  part  in  these  proceedings,  they  quitted  the 
house  with  Mis.  Nicklehy  between  them ;  that  good  lady  in  a  perfect 
ecsbu^  of  satisfiMtion,  no  less  with  the  attontions  shown  her  by  two 
titled  gentlemen,  than  with  the  conTiotion,  that  KtAe  mi^t  now  pick 
and  choose,  at  least  between  two  large  fortwaes,  and  most  unexception- 
able hnsbanda. 

As  dhe  vras  carried  away  for  the  moment  by  an  irresistible  train  d 
thcmgbt,  all  eonnected  with  her  daughter's  future  greatness,  Sir  Mul- 
boxy  Hawk  amd  his  friend  excha^^ed  glances  over  the  top  of  the 
bennet  which  the  pocHr  lady  so  mneh  regretted  not  having  left  at  home^ 
and  proceeded  to  dilate  with  great  rapture,  but  much  respect,  on  the 
maoilbld  perfections  of  Miss  Nicddehy. 

^  What  a  delight,  what  a  oomfort,  what  a  happiness,  this  amiable 
oeatore  must  be  to  yon,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  throwing  into  his  voice 
an  indication  of  the  warmest  feeling. 

'^  She  is  indeed.  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ^^  she  is  the  sweetest* 
tempered,  kindest-hearted  creatnre-^and  so  clever ! " 

"•  She  looks  dayver,"  said  Lord  Yerisopht,  with  the  air  of  a  judge 
ofcleTemeeB. 

^'  I  nssnre  yon  she  ia,  my  lord,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby.  **  When 
flhe  wan  ai  echoed  in  Devonshire,  die  was  universally  allowed  to  be 
beyend  all  exception  the  very  cleverest  girl  there,  and  there  vrers  a 
great  many  very  clever  ones  too,  and  that's  the  truth — ^twenty-five 
young  ladies,  fifty  guineas  a-year  without  the  et-ceteras,  both  the 
Miss  Dowdies,  the  most  accomplished,  elegant,  fascinating  creatures — 
Oh  dear  me ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  I  never  shall  forget  what  plea- 
sue  she  need  to  give  me  and  her  poor  dear  papa,  when  she  was  at 
that  sehodl,  never — sneh  a  delightful  letter  every  half-year,  telling  us 
that  she  was  the  first  pupil  in  the  whole  establishment,  and  had  made 
more  prqgiess  than  anybody  else !  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  think  of  it 
even  aow;  The  giris  wrote  all  the  letters  themselves,"  added  Mrs. 
NiekUiy,  ^  and  the  veriting-master  touched  them  up  afterwards  with 
a  magnifying  glass  and  a  silver  pen ;  at  least  I  think  they  wrote  them, 
thoD^  Kate  was  never  quite  certain  about  that,  because  she  didn't 
know  the  handwriting  of  hers  again ;  but  any  way,  I  know  it  was  a 
circular  which  they  aS  copied,  and  of  course  it  was  a  veiy  gratifying 
thing — ^very  gratifying." 

With  simihir  recollections  Mrs.  NicKleby  beguiled  the  tediousness  of 
the  way,  until  they  reached  the  omnibus,  which  the  extreme  politeness 
of  her  new  friends  would  not  allow  them  to  leave  until  it  actually 
started,  when  they  took  their  hats,  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  solemnly  assured 
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her  heareiB  on  many  mibseqiieiit  oocMions,  ^^oompleiely  off,"  and  kissed 
their  etraw-coloured  kid  gloves  till  they  were  bo  longer  visible. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  leant  back  in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  conyeyance, 
and,  closing  her  eyes,  resigned  herself  to  a  host  of  most  pleasing  medi- 
tations. Kate  had  never  said  a  word  about  having  met  either  of  these 
gentlemen ;  ^^  that,"  she  thought,  ^^  argues  that  she  is  strongly  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  one  of  them/'  Then  the  question  arose,  which  one 
could  it  be.  The  lord  was  the  youngest,  and  his  title  was  certainly 
the  grandest ;  still  Kate  waa  not  the  girl  to  be  swayed  by  such  con- 
sideraiions  as  these.  '*  I  will  never  put  any  constraint  upon  her 
inclinations,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  to  herself;  ^^but  upon  my  word  I 
think  there's  no  comparison  between  his  lordship  and  Sir  Mulberry — 
Sir  Mulberry  is  such  an  attentive  gentlonasly  creature,  so  much 
manner,  such  a  fine  roan,  and  has  so  much  to  say  for  himself.  I  hope 
it's  Sir  Mulberry — I  think  it  must  be  Sir  Mulberry  ! "  And  then  her 
thoughts  flew  back  to  her  old  predictions,  and  the  number,  of  times 
ahe  had  said,  that  Kate  with  no  fortune  would  marry  better  than 
other  people's  daughters  with  thousands ;  and,  as  she  pictured  with  the 
brightness  of  a  mother's  fancy  all  the  beauty  and  sraoe  of  the  poor  girl 
who  had  struggled  so  cheeHuUy  with  her  new  life  of  hardship  and 
trial,  her  heart  grew  too  full,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  her  face. 

Meanwhile,  Kalph  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  little  back  office, 
troubled  in  mind  by  what  had  just  occurred.  To  say  that  Ralph 
loved  or  cared  for — ^in  the  most  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  terms — 
any  one  of  God's  creatures,  would  be  the  wildest  fiction.  Still,  there 
had  somehow  stolen  upon  him  from  time'  to  time  a  thought  of  his 
niece  which  was  tinged  with  compassion  and  pity ;  breaking  through 
the  dull  cloud  of  dislike  or  indifference  whidi  darkened  men  and 
women  in  his  eyes,  there  was,  in  her  case,  the  ^Euntest  gleam  of  ligiit 
•^a  most  feeble  and  sickly  ray  at  the  best  of  times—- but  there  it  was, 
and  it  showed  the  poor  girl  in  a  better  and  purer  aspect  than  any  in 
which  he  had  looked  on  human  nature  yet. 

^*  I  wish,"  thought  Ralph,  ^*  I  had  never  done  this.  And  yet  it 
will  keep  this  boy  to  me,  while  there  is  money  to  be  made.  Selling  a 
girl — throwing  her  in  the  way  of  temptation,  and  insult,  and  ooarse 
speech.  Nearly  two  thousand  pounds  profit  from  him  already  though. 
Pshaw !  match-making  mothers  do  the  same  thing  every  day." 

He  sat  down,  and  told  the  chances,  for  and  against,  on  his  fingers. 

*'*'  If  I  had  not  put  them  in  the  right  track  to-day,"  thought  Ralph, 
^^  this  foolish  woman  would  have  done  so.  Well.  If  her  daughter 
is  as  true  to  herself  as  she  should  be  firam  what  - 1  have  seen,  what 
harm  ensues  ?  A  little  teazing,  a  little  humbling,  a  few  tears.  Yes," 
said  Ralph,  aloud,  as  he  locked  his  iron  safe.  "  She  must  take  her 
chance.     She  must  take  her  chanos." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

KRS.    NICELEBT    BECOMES     ACQUAINTED    WITH     MESSRS.     PTKB     AUD 
PLUCK,   WHOSE  AFFECTION  AND  INTEREST  ARE   BEYOND  ALL  BOUNDS. 

Mrs.  NioxiiEBT  had  not  felt  so  proud  and  important  for  many  a 
day,  as  when,  on  reaching  home,  she  gave  herself  wholly  up  to  the 
pfea«ant  visions  which  had  accompanied  her  on  her  way  thither. 
Lady  Mulberry  Hawk — ^that  was  the  prevalent  idea.  Lady  Mulberry 
Hawk !— On  Tuesday  last,  at  St.  Oeorge's,'  Hanover  Square,  by  the 
Bight  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Sir  Mtdberry  Hawk,  of  Mul- 
beny  Castle,  North  Wales,  to  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
^ich(^  Nickleby,  Esquire,  of  Devonshire.  ^^  Upon  my  word !"  cried 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Nickleby,  "  it  sounds  very  welL" 

Having  deqMktched  the  ceremony,  with  its  attendant  festivities,  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  her  own  mii^d,  the  sanguine  mother  pictured 
to  her  imagination  a  long  train  of  honours  and  distinctions  which  could 
not  fiul  to  accompany  Kate  in  her  new  and  brilliant  sphere.  She 
would  be  presented  at  court,  of  course.  On  the  anniversary  of  her 
birth-day,  which  was  upon  the  mneteenth  of  July '(^^  at  ten  minutes 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  moniing,"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby  in  a  paren- 
thesis, *^  for  I  recollect  asking  what  o  clock  it  was,")  Sir  Mulberry 
would  give  a  great  feast  to  ul  his  tenants^  and  would  return  thei^ 
three  and  a.  hatf  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of.  their  last  half-year's  rent, 
as  would  be  fully  described  and  recorded  in  the  iaiAionable  intelli- 
gence, to  the  immeasurable,  delight  and  admiration  of  all  the  readers 
thereof.  Kate's  picture,  too,  would  be  in  at  least  half-a«-do0en  of  th^ 
annuals,  and  on  the  opposite  page  would  a]^pear,  in  d^cate  type^ 
"  Lmes  on  oontempfaiting  the  Portrait  of  Lady  Mulberry  Hawk.  By 
Sr  IHngleby  Dabber."  Perhaps  some  one  annual,  of  more  compre- 
henave  des^  than  its  fellows,  might  even  contain  a  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  Lady  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  lines  by  the  Mher  of  Sir 
Dingleby  Dabber.  More  unlikely  things  had  come  to  pass.  Less 
interating  portraits  had  appeared..  As  Siis  thought  occurred  to  the 
good  lady,  her  couiitenance  unconsciously  assumed  that  coinpO!un4 
ezpressicMi  of  simpering,  and  sleepiness  which,  being  common  to  all  such 
portraits,  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  they  are  always  so  charming  and 
agreeable. 

With  such  triumphs  of  atrial  architecture  did  Mrs.  Nickleby  occupy 
the  whole  evening  after  her  accidental  introduction  to  Ralph's  titled 
friends ;  and  dreams,  no  less  prophetic  and  equally  promising,  haunted 
her  sleep  that  night.  She  was  preparing  for  her  frugal  dmner  next 
day,  still  occupied  with  the  same  ideas — a  little  softened  down  per- 
haps by  sleep  and  daylight — when  the  girl  who  attended  her,  partly 
for  company,  and  partly  to  assist  in  the  nousehold  affairs,  rushed  into 
'the  room  in  unwonted  agitation,  and  announced  that  two  gentlemen 
woe  waiting  in  the  passage  for  permission  to  walk  lip  stairs. 
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*^  Bless  my  heart !  "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  hastily  arranging  her  cap 
and  front,  ^^  if  it  should  be — dear  me,  standing  in  the  passage  all  this 
time-^why  don't  you  go  and  ask  them  to  walk!  up,  yon  stupid 
thine?" 

While  the  girl  was  gone  on  this  errand,  Mrs.  Nickleby  hastily  swept 
into  a  cupboard  all  vestiges  of  eating  and  drinking ;  which  she  had 
scarcely  done,  and  seated  herself  with  looks  as  collected  as  she  could 
assume,  when  two  gentlemen,  both  perfect  strangnra,  presented  them- 
aeiyes. 

^  How  do  you  do  f"  said  one  gentleman,  laying  gveat  stresa  on  the 
last  word  of  tiie  inquiry. 

*^  Haw  do  you  do  V  said  the  other  gentleman,  altering  the  emphasis, 
aa  if  to  ffive  variety  to  the  salutation. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  curtseyed  and  smiled,  and  curtseyed  again,  and  re- 
narked,  rubbing  her  hands  as  she  did  so,  that  ahe .  hadn't  tha— really 
—the  honour  to — 

^^To  know  us,"  said  the  firsi  gentiemaa.  ^  The  loss  haa  been  ours, 
Mrs.  Nickleby.    Has  the  loss  been  ours,  Fyke  ?" 

^^  It  has,  Pluck,"  answered  the  other  gentleman. 

^^  We  have  regretted  it  very  often,  I  believe,  Pyke  ?  "  said  the  first 
gentleman. 

*^  Very  often.  Pluck,"  answered  the  second. 

**  But  now,*'  said  the  first  centleman,  ^  now  we  ha^re  the  bappinesi 
we  have  pined  and  languished  for*  Have  we  pined  and  laagut^ed  for 
this  happiness,  Pyke,  or  have  we  not  ?" 

^  You  know  we  have.  Pluck,"  said  Fyke,  reproaohlnlly. 

*^  You  hear  him,  ma'am  T  said  Mr.  Pluck,  looking  round  ;  ^^  you 
hear  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  my  friend  Pyke--«that  reminds 
ne,— formalities,  formalities,  must  not  be  neglected  in  civilised  society. 
Pyke— Mrs.  Nickleby." 

Mr.  Pyke  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  bowed  low. 

**  Whether  I  shall  introduce  myself  with  the  same  formality,"  said 
Mr.  Pluck — ^^^  whether  I  shall  say  m3r8elf  that  my  nama  is  Pluck, 
or  whether  I  shall  ask  my  friend  Pyke  (who  bong  now  regularly 
introduced,  is  competent  to  the  office)  to  state  for  me,  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
that  my  name  is  Pluck;  whether  I  shall  claim  yonr  acquaintance 
on  the  plain  ground  of  the  strong  interest  I  take  in  your  welfiue, 
or  whether  I  shall  make  myself  uiown  to  you  aa  the  friend  of  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk — ^these,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  are  considerations  which  I 
leave  to  you  to  determine." 

*^  Any  friend  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk's  requires  no  better  introduction 
to  me,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  graciously. 

*^  It  is  delightful  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Pluck,  drawing  a 
chair  close  to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  sitting  himself  down«  ^It  is 
refreshing  to  know  that  you  hold  my  excellent  friend.  Sir  Mulberry,  in 
such  high  esteem.  A  word  in  your  ear,  Mrs.  Nickleby.  When  Sir 
Mulber^  knows  it,  he  will  be  a  happy  man— I  say,  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
a  happy  man.     Pyke,  be  seated." 

^^  My  good  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  the  poor  lady  exulted 
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IB  tbe  Bea  thai  she  was  marrdlonsly  slf, — *^  my  good  opinioii  can  be 
of  Toy  little  consequence  to  a  gentleman  like  6ir  Mulberry." 

**<>f  little  consequence!"  exclaimed  Mr.  I^uck.  **  Pyke,  of  ^wbat 
consequence  to  our  friend.  Sir  Mulberry,  is  the  good  opinion  of  Mm 
Nickleby?* 

•*  Of  what  consequence  ?"  echoed  Pyke. 

^'  Aye,"  repeated  Pluck ;  ^^  is  it  of  the  greatest  consequence  ?" 

"  Of  the  very  greatest  consequence^"  replied  Pyke. 

*^Mr8^  Nickleby  cannot  be  i^orant^"  said  Mr.  Pluck,  **  of  the  hw- 
nense  nnpression  which  tlmt  sweet  girl  has  ■  ** 

**  Pluck !"  said  his  friend,  "beware  !" 

^'P^ke  is  right,"  muttered  Mr.  Pluck,  after  a  short  pause;  "  I  was 
lot  to  mention  it.    Pyke  is  yery  right.     Thank  you,  Pyke." 

**  Well  now,  really,"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby  within  herself.^  **  Sodi 
ddieaey  as  that,  I  never  saw !" 

Mr.  Pluck,  after  feigning  to  be  in  a  condition  of  great  embarrassment 
fn  some  minutes,  resumc^i  the  conversation  by  entreating  Mrs.  Nio* 
kleby  to  take  no  heed  of  what  he  had  inadvertently  said — ^to  consider 
him  imprudent,  rash,  injudicious.  The  only  stipulation  he  would 
make  in  his  own  favour  was.  that  she  should  nve  him  credit  for  the 
best  intentions.  ^ 

^But  when,"  said  Mr.  Pluck,  "  when  I  see  so  much  sweetness  and 
beauty  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much  ardour  and  devotion  on  the 
other,  I-— pardon  me,  Pyke,  I  didn't  intend  to  resume  that  theme. 
Change  the  subject,  Pyke." 

'*We  promised  Sir  Mulberry  and  Lord  Frederick,"  said  Pyke^ 
^Hhat  we'd  call  this  morning  and  inquire  whether  you  took  any  cold 
last  nightk" 

^^  Not  the  least  in  the  world  last  night,  Sir ;"  replied  Mr&  Nickleby, 
'^with  many  thanks  to  his  Lordship  and  Sir  Mulberry  for  dmng  me 
the  honour  to  inquire ;  not  the  least — ^which  is  the  more  singular,  as  I 
really  am  very  subject  to  cdds,  indeed — ^very  subject.  I  had  a  oold 
once,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  eighteen  hunr 
dred  and  seventeen;  let  me  see,  four  and  five  are  nme,  and — ^yes^ 
e^hteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  that  I  thought  I  never  should  get  rid 
ef ;  actually  and  seriously,  that  I  thought  I  never  should  get  rid  of. 
I  was  only  cured  at  last  by  a  remedy^  that  I  dont  know  whether  you 
ever  happened  to  hear  of,  Mr.  Pluck.  You  have  a  gallon  of  water  as 
hot  SB  you  can  possibly  bear  it,  with  a  pound  of  salt  and  sizpen'orth 
of  the  finest  bran,  and  sit  with  your  head  in  it  for  twenty  minutes 
erery  night  just  before  going  to  bed ;  at  least,  I  don't  mean  your  head 
— y(mr  feet.  It*s  a  most  extraordinary  cure — a  most  extraordinary 
cure.  I  used  it  for  the  first  time,  I  recollect,  the  day  after  Ckristmas 
Day,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  following  the  cold  was  gone;.  It 
seems  quite  a  miracle  when  yon  come  to  thmk  of  it^  for  I  had  it  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  September." 

*^  What  an  afflicting  calamity ! "  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

**  Perfectly  horrid  f    exclaimed  Mr.  Phiok. 
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^^But  it's  worth  the  pain  of  heariog,  only  to  know  that  Mm. 
Nickleby  recoyered  it,  isn't  it,  Pluck  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Pyke. 

^^  That  18  the  circttmstance  which  givcB  it  such  a  thrilling  interest," 
replied  Mr.  Pluck. 

^^  But  come,"  said  Pyke,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself;  "•  we  must 
not  forget  our  mission  in  the  pleasure  of  this  intemew.  We  oome  on 
a  mission,  Mrs.  Nickleby." 

«« On  a  mission,"  exclaimed  that  good  lady,  to  whose  mind  a  definitive 
proposal  of  marriage  for  Kate  at  once  presented  itself  in  lively  colours. 

*^  From  Sir  Mulberry,"  replied  Pyke.    ^^  You  must  be  very  dull  here." 

^  Rather  duU,  I  confess,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^  We  bring  the  compliments  of  Sb*  Mulberry  Hawk,  and  a  thousand 
entreaties  that  you'll  take  a  seat  in  a  private  box  at  the  play  to-night," 
said  Mr.  Pluck. 

^*'  Oh  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  ^^  I  never  go  out  at  all,  never." 

^  And  that  is  the  very  reason,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nickleby,  why  you 
should  go  out  to-night,"  retorted  Mr.  Pluck.  *^  Pyke,  entreat  Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

Oh,  pray  do,"  said  Pyke. 

^'  You  positively  must,"  urged  Pluck. 

*'  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  hesitatii^ ;  *'  but—" 

^^  There's  not  a  but  in  the  case,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  remon- 
strated Mr.  Pluck;  ^^not  such  a  word  in  the  vocabuLuy.  Your 
brother-in-law  joins  us,  Lord  Frederick  joins  us,  Sir  Mulberry  joins  us, 
Pyke  joins  us — a  refusal  is  out  of  the  question.  Sir  Mulberry  sends  a 
carriage  for  you — ^twenty  minutes  before  seven  to  the  moment— -you  11 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  disappoint  the  whole  party,  Mrs.  Nickleby  ?  " 

**'  You  are  so  veiy  pressing,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say,*'  replied 
the  worthy  lady. 

^^  Say  nothing ;  not  a  word,  not  a  word,  my  dearest  madam,"  ui^eed 
Mr.  Pluck.  ^^  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  that  excellent  gentleman,  Lowenng 
his  voice,  ^^  there  is  the  most  trifling,  the  most  exeusable  breach  of  con- 
fidence in  what  I  am  about  to  say ;  and  yet  if  my  friend  Pyke  there 
overheard  it-HBuch  is  that  man's  delicate  sense  of  honour,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
— ^he'd  have  me  out  before  dinner-time." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  at  the  warlike  Pyke,  who 
had  walked  to  the  window;  and  Mr.  Pluck,  squeemng  her  hand, 
went  on — 

^'  Your  daughter  has  made  a  conquest — a  conquest  on  which  I  may 
congratulate  you.  Sir  Mulberry,  my  dear  ma'am,  Sir  Mulberry  is  her 
devoted  slave.     Hem !" 

^^  Hah  ! "  cried  Mr.  Pyke  at  this  juncture,  snatching  something  fi^om 
the  chimney-piece  vrith  a  theatrical  air.  ^^  What  is  this  1  what  do  I 
behold ! " 

^^  What  do  you  behold,  my  dear  fellow  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pluck. 

^^  It  is  the  face,  the  countenance,  the  expression,"  cried  Mr.  Pyke, 
falling  into  his  chaii;  with  a  miniature  in  his  hand ;  ^^  feebly  portrayed, 
imperfectly  caught,  but  still  the  £EM)e,  the  countenance,  the  expreasitm." 
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*^  I  recogmfle  it  at  this  distance !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pluck  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm.     **^  Is  it  not,  my  dear  madam,  the  faint  similitude  of — -" 
^  It  is  my  daughter's  portrait/'  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  mat 

C'de.    And  so  it  was.     And  little  Miss  La  Creery  had  brought  it 
ne  for  inspection  only  two  nights  before. 

Mr.  Pyke  no  sooner  ascertained  that  he  was  quite  right  in  his  con- 
jectmne,  than  he  launched  into  the  most  extrayaeant  encomiums  of  the 
diTine  original ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  entiiusiasm  kissed  the  picture 
a  thousand  times,  while  Mr.  Pluck  pressed  Mrs.  Nickleby's  hand  to 
his  heart,  and  congratulated  her  on  the  possession  of  such  a  daughter, 
with  so  much  earnestness  and  affection,  that  the  tears  stood,  or  seemed 
to  stand,  in  his  eyes.  Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  listened  in  a  state 
of  enviable  complacency  at  first,  became  at  length  quite  overpowered  by 
these  tokens  of  regard  for,  and  attachment  to,  the  family ;  and  even  the 
Bervant  girl,  who  had  peeped  in  at  the  door,  remained  rooted  to  the  spot 
in  astonishment  at  the  ecstasies  of  the  two  friendly  visiters. 

By  degrees  these  raptures  subsided,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  went  on  to 
entertain  her  guests  with  a  lament  over  her  fallen  fortunes,  and  a  pic- 
toresque  account  of  her  old  house  in  the  country :  comprising  a  full 
description  of  the  different  apartments,  not  forgetting  the  little  store- 
room, and  a  lively  recollection  of  how  many  steps  you  went  down  to 
St  into  the  garden,  and  which  way  you  turned  when  you  came  out  at 
e  parlour-door,  and  what  capital  fixtures  there  were  in  the  kitchen. 
This  last  reflection  naturally  conducted  her  into  the  wash-house  where 
she  stumbled  upon  the  brewing  utensils,  among  which  she  might 
have  wandered  for  an  hour,  if  the  mere  mention  of  those  implements 
had  not,  by  an  association  of  ideas,  instantly  reminded  Mr.  Pyke 
that  he  was  **  amazing  thirsty."  ' 

**  And  m  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Pyke ;  "  if  youll  send  round  to 
the  public-house  for  a  pot  of  mild  half-and-half,  positively  and  actually 
111  drink  it." 

And  positively  and  actually  Mr.  Pyke  did  drink  it,  and  Mr.  Pluck 
helped  him,  while  Mrs.  Nickleby  looked  on  in  divided  admiration  of 
the  condescension  of  the  two,  and  the  aptitude  with  which  they  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  pewter-pot ;  in  explanation  of  which  seeming 
marvel  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  gentlemen  who,  like  Messrs.  Pyke 
and  Plucky  live  upon  their  wits  (or  not  so  much,  perliaps,  upon  the 
presence  of  their  own  wits  as  upon  the  absence  of  wits  in  other  people) 
are  occasionally  reduced  to  very  narrow  shifts  and  straits,  and  are  at 
such  periods  accustomed  to  regale  themselves  in  a  very  simple  and 
primitive  manner. 

^  At  twenty  minutes  before  seven,  then,"  said  Mr.  Pyke,  rising, 
^the  coach  will  be  here.  One  more  look — one  little  look — at  that 
Bweet  hce.  Ah !  here  it  is.  Unmoved,  unchanged  !"  This  by  the  way 
was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  miniatures  being  liable  to  so 
many  changes  of  expression — **  Oh,  Pluck !  Pluck  !" 

Jnr.  Pluck  made  no  other  reply  than  kissing  Mrs.  Nickleby's  hand 
^vith  a  great  show  of  feeling  and  attachment ;  Mr.  Pyke  having  done 
the  same,  both  gentlemen  hastily  withdrew. 
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Mrs.  Nickkbf  waft  comUKMily  in  ibe  habit  of  givmg  heraelf  credit 
for  a  pretty  tolentble  share  of  peneiratkA  and  acutenees^  but  ahe  had 
never  felt  ao  satisfied  with  her  own  sharp-sightedneBB  as  she  did  that  day. 
She  had  found  it  all  out  tlie  night  before.  She  had  neyer  seen  S&b- 
Mulberry  and  Kate  together — ^never  even  heard  Sir  Mulbenr/s  namo 
and  yet  hadn't  ahe  said  to  henelf  from  the  very  first,  that  she  saw  faoiv 
the  case  stood  ?  and  what  a  triumph  it  was,  for  thero  was  now  no  doubi? 
about  it.  If  these  flatt^rinff  attentions  to  hereof  were  not  sofficaent 
prooi^  Sir  Mulbory's  confidential  friend  had  suffered  the  seoret  to 
escape  him  in  so  many  words.  ^'  I  am  quite  in  loYe  with  that  dear 
Mr.  Pluck,  I  declare  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

There  was  one  great  souroe  of  uneasiness  in  the  midst  of  this  flood 
fortune,  and  that  was  the  haying  nobody  by,  to  whom  she  oould  confide  it. 
Once  or  twice  she  almost  resolved  to  walk  straight  to  Miss  La  Croevy'a 
and  tell  it  all  to  her.  ''  But  I  don't  know,"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby  ; 
«<  she  is  a  very  w<Mrthy  person,  but  I  am  afraid  too  much  beneath  Sir 
Mulb^r/s  station  for  ns  to  make  a  companicm  of.  Poor  thing!" 
Acting  upon  this  grave  consideration  she  rejected  the  idea  of  taking  the 
little  portrait-painter  into  her  confidence,  and  contented  herself  ^with 
holding  out  sundry  vague  and  mysterious  hopes  of  preferment  to  the 
servant  girl,  who  received  these  obscure  hints  of  dawning  greatneaa 
with  much  veneratbn  and  respect. 

Punctual  to  its  time  came  the  promised  vehicle,  which  was  no 
hackney  coach,  but  a  private  chariot,  having  behind  it  a  footman,  ivhoBe 
legs,  although  somewhat  laige  for  his  body,  might,  as  mere  abstract 
legs,  have  set  themselves  up  for  models  at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  i^mm 
quite  exhilarating  to  hear  the  clash  and  bustle  with  which  he  hanged 
the  door  and  jumped  up  behind  after  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  in ;  and  aei 
that  good  lady  was  perfeci^y  tmoonscious  that  he  applied  the  gold-headed 
end  of  his  long  stick  to  his  nose,  and  so  telegraphed  most  " 
to  the  coachman  over  her  very  head,  she  sat  in  a  state  of  much 
and  dignity,  not  a  little  proud  of  her  position. 

At  tiie  theatre  entrance  there  was  more  banging  and  more  bustle,  and 
there  wa*e  also  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  waiting  to  escort  her  to  her 
box ;  and  so  polite  were  they,  that  Mr.  Pyke  threatened  with  many 
oaths  to  ^^  smifligate  "  a  very  old  man  with  a  lantern  who  accidentally 
stumbled  in  her  way — to  the  great  tenxnr  of  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who,  con* 
jecturing  more  from  Mr.  Pyke  s  excitanent  than  any  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  etymology  of  the  word  that  smifligaticm  and  bloodshed 
must  be  in  the  main  one  and  the  same  thing,  was  alarmed  beyond 
expression,  lest  something  should  occur.  Fortunately,  however,  Mr. 
Pyke  confined  himself  to  mere  verbal  amifligation,  and  they  reached 
their  box  with  no  mcwe  serious  interruption  by  the  way,  than  a  deake 
on  the  part  of  the  same  pugnacious  gentleman  to  ^^  smash  "  the  asBtstMit 
box-keeper  for  happening  to  mistake  the  number. 

Mrs.  Nicklehy  had  scarcely  been  put  away  behind  the  curtain  of 
tfie  box  in  an  arm  chair,  when  Sir  Mulbmy  and  Lord  Yerisopht 
arrived,  arrayed  frt>m  the  erowns  of  ihrnr  heads  to  the  tqw  of  their 
gloves,  and  from  the  tips  of  their  gloves  to  the  toes  of  thar  boots,*  in 


tlie  mort  efegmt  and  ooetly  miamer.  Sir  Mulberrj  ynA  a  Utile  hoarser 
than  on  the  previous  day,  and  Lord  Yerisopht  looked  rather  sleepj 
aid  queer ;  from  which  tokens,  as  weiU  as  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  both  bemg  to  a  trifling  extent  unsteady  upon  their  l^gs,  Mx9k 
Nickleby  justly  concluded  that  they  had  taken  dinner. 

«« We  have  been — ^we  have  been — ^toasting  your  loyely  daughter, 
Mn.  Niekleby,"  whispered  Sir  Mulberry,  sitting  down  bdbind  her. 

^  Oh,  ho !"  thought  that  knowing  lady ;  ^^  wine  in ;  truth  out«-«i 
You  are  very  kind.  Sir  Mulberry." 

^  No,  no,  upon  my  soul !"  replied  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk.  ^  It's  you 
that's  kind,  upon  my  soul  it  is.     It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  come  io^ 

^  So  very  kind  of  you  to  invite  me,  you  mean.  Sir  Mulberry,*^ 
leplisd  Mrs.  Nickleby,  tossing  her  head,  and  looking  prodigiously  sly, 

'^  I  am  so  anxious  to  know  you,  so  anxious  to  cultivate  your  goal 
epimon,  so  deairoua  thai  there  shonld  be  »  delicious  kind  of  hanno- 
hmnm  finnily  understanding  between  us,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  ^  that  jam 
mustn't  think  I'm  disinterested  in  what  I  do.  I'm  ynfrri^nj  selfish ; 
I  am-^npoB  my  soul  I  «n." 

^I  wax  sure  you  ean'i  he  selfish.  Sir  Mulberry!*'  replied  Mzsu 
Nickleby.  ^  You  have  much  too  opm  and  generous  a  countenanoo 
ftrihat." 

^  What  an  eoctraordinary  observer  you  are  1 "  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk. 

^  Oh  no,  indeed,  I  don't  see  very  £ur  into  things.  Sir  Mulberry,'* 
xeplied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  left  the  baronet  to 
ialer  thai  she  saw  very  far  indeed. 

^  I  am  quite  afraid  of  you,"  said  the  baronet.  ^^  Upon  my  soul,'* 
npested  Sir  Mulberry,  lookkig  round  to  his  companions;  "I  am 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Nickleby.     She  is  so  immensely  sharp." 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  shook  their  heads  mysteriously,  and 
ebaerved  tosether  thai  they  had  found  that  out  long  ago ;  upon  whidh 
Mrs.  Nickleby  tittered,  and  Sir  Mulberry  laughed,  and  Fyke  and  Plnok 


*^  But  Where's  my  brother-in-law,  8k  Mulberry  V  inquired  Mrs, 
Nickleby.     ^^  I  shoiddn't  be  here  without  him.     I  hope  he's  coming." 

*^  Pyke,"  f^^  fiur  Mulberry,  taking  out  his  tooth-pick  and  loUing 
hack  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  were  too  laay  to  invent  a  reply  to  this  que»« 
tion.     '«  Where's  Ralph  Nickleby  r 

^'  Pluck,"  said  Pyke,  imitating  the  baronet's  action,  and  turning 
the  lie  over  to  his  frMnd,  *^  where's  Ralph  Nickleby?" 

Mr.  Pluck  was  about  to  return  some  evasive  reply,  when  the 
bustle  caused  by  a  party  entering  the  next  box  seemed  to  attract 
the  attentMA  of  all  four  gentlemen,  who  exchanged  glances  of  much 
meaning.  The  new  party  beginning  to  converse  tocher.  Sir  Mul* 
betry  suddenly  assumed  the  character  of  a  most  attentive  listener,  and 
iuphired  his  Mends  not  to  breathe — not  to  breathe. 

"^  Why  Botr  said  Mn.  Nickleby.     <'  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

^  Ho^  1"  replied  Sir  Mulberry,  laying  his  hand  on  her  amw 
^  Lstd  nederiok,  do  you  lecogniae  the  tooes  of  that  voice  ?" 
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*^  Deyyle  take  me  if  I  didn't  think  it  waa  the  voice  of  Miss 
Nickleby." 

^  Lor,  my  Lord ! "  cried  Mbs  Nickleby*8  mammae  thrusting  her  head 
round  the  curtain.     **  Why,  actually — Kate,  my  dear,  Kate." 

*^  You  here,  mamma !  Is  it  possible !" 

**  Possible,  my  dear  ?    Yes." 

*^  Why  who— who  on  earth  is  that  you  have  with  yon,  mamma  V 
said  Kate,  shrinking  back  as  she  caught  sight  of  a  man  smiling  and 
kissing  his  hand. 

.  ^^  Who  do  you  suppose,  my  dear  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  bending 
towards  Mrs.  Wititterly,  and  speaking  a  little  louder  for  that  lady*s 
edification.  ^'  There's  Mr.  Pyke,  Mr.  Pluck,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
and  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht." 

.  *^  Gracious  Heaven !"  thought  Kate  hurriedly.     ^^  How  oomea  she 
in  such  society !" 

Now,  Kate  thought  thus  jo  hurriedly,  and  the  surprise  was  bo 
great,  and  moreover  brought  back  so  forcibly  the  recollection  of  what 
had  passed  at  Ralph's  delectable  dinner,  that  she  turned  extremely 
pale  and  appeared  greatly  agitated,  which  symptoms  beinff  observed 
by  Mrs.  Nickleby,  were  at  once  set  down  by  that  acute  lady  as  being 
caused  and  occasioned  by  violent  love.  But,  although  she  was  in  no 
small  degree  delighted  by  this  discovery  which  reflected  so  much 
credit  on  her  own  quickness  of  perception,  it  did  not  lessen  her  motboiy 
anxiety  in  Kate's  behalf ;  and  accordingly,  with  a  vast  quantity  *  of 
trepidation,  she  quitted  her  own  box  to  hasten  into  that  of  Mrs. 
Wititterly.  Mrs.  Wititterly,  keenly  alive  to  the  glory  of  having  a 
lord  and  a  baronet  among  her  visiting  acquaintance,  lost  no  time  in 
signing  to  Mr.  Wititterly  to  open  the  door,  and  thus  it  was  that  in 
less  than  thirty  seconds  Mrs.  Nickleby's  party  had  made  an  iiruption 
into  Mrs.  Wititterly's  box,  which  it  filled  to  the  very  door,  there  bdng 
in  fact  only  room  for  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  to  get  in  their  heads  and 
waistcoats. 

'^  My  dear  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  kissing  her  daughter  affec- 
tionately. ^^  How  ill  you  looked  a  moment  ago  !  You  quite  frightened 
me,  I  declare!" 

^^  It  was  mere  fancy,  mamma, — the — the— reflection  of  the  lights 
perhaps,"  replied  Kate,  glancing  nervously  round,  and  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  whisper  any  caution  or  explanation. 

"  Don't  you  see  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  my  dear  V 

Kate  bowed  slightly,  and  biting  her  lip  turned  her  head  towards 
the  stage. 

But  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  was  not  to  be  so  easily  repulsed,  for  he 
advanced  with  extended  hand  ;  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  officionsly  infoim- 
ing  Kate  of  this  circumstaface,  she  was  obliged  to  extend  her  own« 
Sir  Mulberry  detained  it  while  he  murmured  a  profusion  of  compli- 
ments, which  Kate,  remembering  what  had  passed  between  them, 
rightly  considered  as  so  many  aggravations  of  the  insult  he  had  already 
put  upon  her.  Then  followed  me  recognition  of  Lord  Yerisopht,  and 
then  the  greeting  of  Mr.  Pyke,  and  then  that  of  Mr.  Pluck,  and  finally, 
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io  oompkte  ike  yooag  lad/s  moxtification,  ahe  wm  compeUed  at  Mrs. 
Witittorly's  request  to  perform  the  oeremonj  of  introducing  the  odions 
poRBonSy  whom  ahe  regarded  with  the  utmost  indignation  and  abhor- 
renoe. 

''  Mrs.  Wititteriy  is  deUghted,"  said  Mr.  Wititteriy,  rubbing  his 
liands;  ^^  delighted,  my  Lora,  I  am  sure,  with  this  opportunity  of 
contracting  an  acquaintance  which,  I  trust,  my  Lord,  we  shall  improve. 
Jufia,  my  dear,  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  too  much  exdted, 
you  must  not.  Indeed  you  must  not.  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  of  a  most 
excitable  nature,  Sir  Mulberry.  The  snuff  of  a  candle,  the  wick  of  a 
lamp,  the  bloom  on  a  peach,  the  down  on  a  butterfly.  You  might 
blow  her  away,  my  Lord ;  you  might  blow  her  away." 
.  Sir  Mulberry  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  oonyenienoe 
if  the  lady  could  be  blown  away.  He  said,  howerer,  that  the  delight 
was  mutual,  and  Lord  Yerisopht  added  that  it  was  mutual,  whereupon 
Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  were  heard  to  murmur  from  the  distance  that 
it  was  very  mutual  indeed. 

^  I  take  an  interest,  my  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  &int 
anile,  *'  such  an  interest  in  the  drama." 

"^  Ye    CO,     It's  very  interasting,"  replied  Lord  Yerisopht. 

""  Im  always  ill  after  Shakspeare,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly.  '<  I  scarcely 
fidst  the  next  day ;  I  find  the  re-action  so  yery  great  after  a  tragedy, 
my  Lord,  and  Shakspeare  is  such  a  delicious  creature." 

^  Ye     CO !"  replied  Lord  Yerisopht.     ^^  He  was  a  dayver  man." 
'   '^  Do  you  know,  my  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  after  a  long  rilence, 
*'  I  find  I  take  so  much  more  interest  in  his  plays,  after  having  been 
toihat  dear  little  dull  house  he  was  bom  in !     Were  you  ever  there, 
my  Lord  r 

"  No,  nayver,"  replied  Yerisopht. 

"  Then  really  you  ought  to  go,  my  Lord,"  returned  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
in  veiy  languid  and  drawling  accents.  ^'  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
after  you've  seen  the  place  and  written  your  name  in  the  little  book, 
wmehow  or  other  you  seem  to  be  inspired ;  it  kindles  up  quite  a  fire 
within  one." 

**  Ye— es !"  replied  Lord  Yerisopht.     « I  shaU  certainly  go  there." ; 

**  Julia,  my  Dfe,"  interposed  Mr.  Wititterly,  "  you  are  deceiving  his 
lordship — ^unintentionally,  my  Lord,  she  is  deceiving  you.  It  is  your 
poetical  temperament,  my  dear — ^your  ethereal  soul — ^your  fervid 
imagination,  which  throws  you  into  a  glow  of  genius  and  excitement. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  place,  my  dear— nothing,  nothing." 

^*  I  think  there  must  be  something  in  the  plw^,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
who  had  been  listening  in  silence ;  ^^  for,  soon  after  I  was  married,  I 
Went  to  Stratford  with  poor  dear  Mr.  Nickleby,  in  a  post-chaise  from 
Birmingham— was  it  a  post-chaise  though  !*'  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  con- 
fiiderinff ;  ^'  yes,  it  must  have  been  a  j^st-chaise,  because  I  recollect 
Kmarkmg  at  the  time  that  the  driver  had  a  green  shade  over  his 
left  eye  ^— in  a  post-chaise  from  Birmingham,  and  after,  we  had  seen 
Shakspeaie's  tomb  and  birth-place,  we  went  back  to  the  inn  there^ 
where  we  dsjpit  that  night,  and  I  recollect  that  all  night  long  I 
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dnamt  ofnoUiiiig  bat  a  Mack  genilenan,  at  loll  kngtb,  m  pliutflr-of- 
Paris,  with  a  la j  down  collar  tied  with  two  tanek,  leaning  against  a 
post  and  thinking ;  and  when  I  woke  in  the  morning  and  dauribed 
him  to  Mr.  Nickleby,  he  said  it  was  Shakspeare  jnst  as  he  had 
been  when  he  was  aliYe^  which  was  very  curious  indeed.  Stratford 
—Stratford,"  continued  Mra.  Nioklebj,  oonsklering.  ^  Yes,  I  am 
positiye  about  that,  beoauss  I  recollect  I  was  in  the  fiunily  way  with 
my  son  Nicholas  at  the  time,  and  I  had  been  very  much  frightened  by 
an  Italian  image  boy  that  yery  morning.  In  &ct,  it  was  qnite  a  merey, 
ma'am,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  whisper  to  Mra.  Witittcrly,  ^  that 
my  son  didn't  turn  out  to  be  a  Shakspeare,  and  what  a  dieadfol  thing 
that  would  have  been!" 

When  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  bronght  this  interesting  anecdote  to  a  doee, 
Pyke  and  Plnck,  ever  aealoos  in  their  patron's  cause,  proposed  tba 
adjournment  of  a  detacdmient  of  the  party  into  the  next  box ;  and  with 
80  much  skill  were  the  prdiminaries  adjusted,  that  Kate,  despite  all 
she  could  say  or  do  to  the  contrary,  had  no  altematiYe  but  to  snffee 
herself  to  be  led  away  by  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk.  Her  mother  and  Mr. 
Pluck  accompanied  them,  but  the  worthy  lady,  pluming  henielf  upon 
her  discretion,  took  particular  care  not  so  much  as-  to  look  at  her 
daughter  during  the  whole  evening,  and  to  seem  wh<^y  absorbed  in 
the  jokes  and  convenation  of  Mr/Pluok,  who,  havii^  b«en  appoinied 
sentry  over  Mrs.  Nickleby  for  that  especial  purpose,  neglected,  on  his 
side,  no  possible  opportunity  of  enffrossing  her  attention. 

Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  remamed  in  the  next  box  to  be  talked  to 
by  Mrs.  Wititteriy,  and  Mr.  Pyke  was  in  attendance  to  throw  in  a 
word  or  two  when  necessary.  As  to  Mr.  Wititteriy,  he  was  aattk* 
ciently  busy  in  the  body  of  ibe  house,  informing  such  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintance  as  happened  to  be  there,  that  those  two  gentlemen 
up  stairs,  whom  they  had  seen  in  conyersation  with  Mrs.  W«,  were 
the  distinguished  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  and  his  most  intimato 
friend,  the  gay  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk — a  communication  which  jnflamed 
aeyeral  lespeotable  housekeepen  with  the  utmost  jeslousy  and  rag^ 
and  reduced  sixteen  immarried  daughters  to  the  very  brink  of 
despair. 

The  eyening  came  to  an  end  at  last,  but  Kate  had  yet  to  be  handed 
down  stairs  by  the  detested  Sir  Mulberry;  and  so  d^ilfuUy  were  titff 
manoBuyres  of  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  conducted,  that  she  and  the 
bsronet  were  the  last  of  the  party,  and  wereeyen — ^without  an  appoir- 
anoe  of  effort  or  design — ^left  at  some  little  distance  behind. 

^  Don't  huxry,  don  t  hniry,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  as  Kate  hastened 
on,  and  attempted  to  release  her  arm. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  still  pressed  forward* 

^  Nay,  then — "  ooolly  obseryed  Sir  Mulbenry,  stopping  her  ontright. 

*^  You  had  best  not  sedL  to  detain  me,  sir  1"  said  Kate,  angrily. 

<' And  why  not?"  retorted  Sir  Mulbenrf.  «'  My  dear  creotoie,  now 
why  do  you  keep  up  this  show  of  displeasure?" 

^JSAaw  r  repeated  Kate,  indignantly.  ^  How  dare  you  piesaBe  to 
speak  to  me,  6ir->^to  addnss  me    to  eome  into  my  prossnee  V 
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^  Yon  look  pwittiflr  ia  a  pMMom,  Min  Nieklebf,"  aaid  Sir  Mnl^ 
beny  Hawk,  Btoopine  down,  the  better  to  see  her  fiiioe. 

^  I  hold  JOB  ia  the  bitterest  detestation  and  oontempt^  sir/'  aaad 
Kate,  ^If  70a  find  any  atiraetion  in  looks  of  dicv^ust  and  ayersioB, 
jon— 4et  me  rejoin .  m j  firiends,  sir,  instantly.  Whatever  considera- 
tions may  have  withhdd  me  thus  &r,  I  will  disregard  them  all^  and 
take  acOHzae  that eyea  |km» might  fed,  if  you  do  not  immediately suffsc 
me  to  proeeed." 

Sir  Mulberry  smiled,  and  still  looking  in  her  face  and  retaining  her 
aim,  walked  towards  the  door. 

^^  If  no  r^ard  for  my  sex  or  helpless  situation  will  induce  yon  to 
desist  from  tiiia  eoane  and  umnanly  persecution,"  said  £[ate,  scarcely 
knowing,  in  the  tumult  of  her  passions,  what  she  said, — ^^  I  have  a 
htafther  who  will  iesent  it  dearly,  one  day." 

^  Upon  my  soul  1 "  exclaimed  Sir  Mulberry,  as  though  quietly  eon^ 
muning  with  himself;  passing,  his  arm  round  her  waist  as  he  spoke^ 
*she  look6  BKRre  beautiful,  and  I  like  her  better  in  this  mood,  than  when 
her  eyes  are  cast  down,  and  she  is  in  perfect  repose !" 

How  Kate  jreached  the  lobby  where  her  frieads  were  waiting  aha 
aeTer  knew,  but  she  hurried  across  it  without  at  all  regarding  tiiem, 
and  disengaged  herself  suddenly  from  her  companion,  sprang  mto  tha 
coach,  and  throwing  herself  into  its  darkest  comer  burst  into  tears. 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  knowing  their  cue,  at  once  threw  the  party 
into  great  commotion  by  shouting  for  the  carriages,  and  getting  up  a 
yiolent  quarrel  with  sundry  inoffensive  bystan^rs;  in  the  midst  of 
which  tmnult  they  put  the  affinghted  Mrs.  Nickleby  in  her  chariot,  and 
having  got  her  safely  off,  turned  their  thoughts  to  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
whose  attention  also  they  had  now  efiectually  distracted  from  the 
young  lady,  by  throwing  her  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  bewilderment 
and  constmiation.  At  length,  the  conveyance  in  which  she  had  come 
rolled  off  too  vnth  its  load,  and  the  four  worthies,  being  left  alone  under 
the  portico,  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  together. 

^  There,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  to  his  noble  friend.  '^  Didn't 
I  tell  ytm  last  night  that  if  we  ooald  find  where  Uiey  were  going  by 
bribing  a  servant  throng  my  fdyk>w,  and  then  established  ourselves  deed 
by  w&  the  mother,  these  pei^le's  honour  would  be  our  own?  Why 
hers  it  is,  done  in  foujMmd-twenty  houn." 

'^Ya-ea,"  relied  the  dnpe.  ^'But  I  have  been  tied  to  tha  old 
ironan  all  ni-igbt." 

^  Hear  him,'  said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  to  his  two  friends.  ^'  Heae 
this  disoonteDted  ^[rambler.  Isn't  it  enough  to  make  a  man  swear 
never  to  hdp  him  m  his  plots  and  schemes  again  ?  Isn't  it  an  infarnal. 
flhame  ?" 

Pyke  asked  Plnck  whether  it  wm  not  an  infismal  shame,  and  Pluck 
^edPyke;  but  neither  answered. 

''Isn't  it  thetnith?"  demanded  Yerisopht.     ''Wasn't  H  so?" 

^  Wasn't  it  so  I"  repeated  Sir  Mulberry.  "  How  would  you  hava 
had  it?  How  eould  we  have  got  a  general  invitation  at  first  sight-<^ 
wane  when,  yon  like^  go  when  yoa  like,  stop  as  long  as  you  liks,  da 
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wbat  yon  like— if  yon,  the  lord,  had  not  mlkde  yoanelf  ameable  to  the 
foolish  mistress  of  the  honse  ?  Do  I  care  for  this  girl,  except  as 
your  friend  ?  Hayen't  I  heen  sounding  your  praises  in  her  ears,  and 
bearing  her  pretty  sulks  and  peevishness  idl  night  for  yon  ?  What  sort 
of  stuff  do  you  think  I'm  made  of  ?  Would  I  do  this  for  every  man — 
Don't  I  deoenre  eren  gratitude  in  return  ?" 

*^  You're  a  deyvlish  sood  fellow,"  said  the  poor  young  lord,  taking 
his  friend's  arm.  ^^IJpon  my  life,  you're  a  deyvlish  good  fdlow. 
Hawk." 

*^  And  I  have  done  right,  have  I  ?"  demanded  8a  Mnlbory. 

«  Quite  ri-ght." 

*^  And  like  a  poor,  silly,  good-natnred,  friendly  dog  as  I  am,  eh  ?" 
•   *^  Ye-es,  ye-es*-like  a  friend,"  replied  the  other. 

''  WeU  then,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry,  ''  I'm  satisfied.  And  now  let's 
go  and  have  our  revenge  on  the  Glerman  baron  and  the  Frenchman,  who 
deaned  you  out  so  handsomely  last  night." 

With  these  words  the  friendly  creature  took  his  companion's  arm  and 
led  him  away,  turning  half  round  as  he  did  so,  and  bestowing  a  wink 
and  a  contemptuous  smile  on  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  who,  crammhig 
their  handkerchiefs  into  their  months  to  denote  their  silent  enjoymoit 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  followed  their  patron  and  his  victinoi  at  a  little 
distance. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MIfiS  NICKLEBY,  RENDERED  DESPERATE  BY  THE  PERSECUTION  OP  SIB 
MULBERRY  HAWK,  AND  THE  COMPLICATED  DIPFICULTIES  AND  DIS- 
TRESSES WHICH  SURROUND  HER,  APPEALS,  AS  A  LAST  RESOURCE,  TO' 
HER   UNCLE   FOR   PROTECTION. 

The  ensaing  morning  brought  reflection  with  it,  as  morning  usaally 
does ;  but  widely  different  was  the  train  of  thought  it  awakened  in  the 
different  persons  who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  brought  together  on  the 
preceding  evening,  by  the  active  agency  of  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck. 

The  reflections  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk — if  such  a  term  can  be  applied 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  systematic  and  calculating  man  of  dissipation, 
whose  joys,  regrets,  pains,  and  pleasures,  are  all  of  seli^  and  who  would 
seem  to  retain  nothing  of  the  intellectual  faculty  but  the  power  to 
debase  himself,  and  to  degrade  the  very  nature  whose  outward 
semblance  he  wears — the  reflections  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  tamed 
upon  Kate  Nickleby,  and  were,  in  brie^  that  she  was  undoubtedly 
handsome ;  that  her  coyness  must  be  easily  conquerable  by  a  man  of 
his  address  and  experience,  and  that  the  pursuit  was  one  which  oould 
not  fail  to  redound  to  his  credit,  and  greatly  to  enhance  his  reputation 
with  the  world.  And  lest  this  last  conaideration-— no  mean  or  second- 
ary one  vnth  Sir  Mulberry— -should  sound  strai^ly  in  the  ears  of 
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some,  lei  it  be  lememberad  thai  moet  men  live  in  a  world  of  thenr  own^ 
and  tiuit  in  that  limited  circle  alone  are  tlief  ambitions  for  distinetioii 
and  applause.  Sir  Mnlbenry's  world  was  peopled  with  profligates,  and 
he  acted  according!  j. 

Thus,  cases  of  injustice^  and  oppression,  and  tyranny,  and  the  most 
extrsTagant  bigotry,  are  in  constant  oceurrenoe  among  us  every  day. 
It  IB  iSe  costom  to  trumpet  forth  mnch  wonder  and  astonidmient 
at  the  chief  actors  therein  setting  at  defiance  so  completely  the  opinion 
of  the  world;  but  there  is  no  grei^  fallacy;  it  is  precisely  because  they 
do  consult  ^e  opinion  of  their  own  little  world  that  such  things  take 
place  at  all,  and  strike  the  great  world  dumb  with  amaaement. 

The  reflections  of  Mrs.  Nickleby  were  of  the  proudest  and  most 
complacent  kind ;  and  under  the  influence  of  her  very  agreeable  dehi* 
aion  she  straightway  sat  down  and  indited  a  long  letter  to  Kate,  in 
which  she  esqwened  her  entire  approval  of  the  admirable  choice  she  had 
made,  and  extolled  Snr  Mulberry  to  the  skies ;  asserting,  fw  the  more 
complete  satisfaction  of  her  daughter's  feelings,  that  he  was  precisely 
the  mdiyidnal  whom  she  (Mrs,  Nickleby)  would  have  chosen  for  her 
aon-in-law,  if  she  had  had  the  picking  and  choosing  from  all  mankind. 
The  good  lady  then,  with  the  prdimmary  observation  that  she  might 
be  £rly  supposed  not  to  have  lived  in  the  world  so  long  without 
knowing  its  ways,  communicated  a  great  many  subtle  precepts  i^plioar 
Ue  to  the  state  of  courtship,  and  confirmed  in  their  wisdom  by  her  ovm 
personal  experience.  Above  all  things  she  commended  a  strict  maidenly 
reserve,  as  being  not  only  a  very  laudable  thing  in  itself^  but  as  tending 
materially  to  streoffthen  and  increase  a  lover's  ardour.  ^^  And  I  never, 
added  Mrs.  Nickleoy,  ^'  was  more  delighted  in  vaj  life  than  to  observe 
iast  night,  my  dear,  tiiat  your  cood  sense  had  already  told  you  this." 
With  which  sentiment,  and  yanous  hints  of  the  pleasure  she  derived 
from  the  knowledge  that  her  daughter  inherited  so  large  an  instalment 
of  her  own  excellent  sense  and  discretion  (to  nesrly  the  full  measure  of 
which  she  might  hope,  with  care,  to  succeed  in  time),  Mrs.  Nickleby 
concluded  a  very  long  and  rather  illegible  letter. 

Poor  Kate  was  well  niffh  distracted  on  the  receipt  of  four  closely* 
written  and  closely-eroesed  sides  of  congratulation  on  the  r&ry  subject 
which  had  prevented  her  dosing  her  eyes  all  night,  and  kept  her 
weeping  and  watching  in  her  clumber ;  still  worse  and  more  trying 
was  the  necessity  of  rendering  herself  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Wititterly,  who^ 
being  in  low  spirits  after  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  night,  <^  course 
expMted  her  companion  (else  wherefore  had  ihe  board  and  salary  ?)  to 
be  in'^the  best  spirits  possible.  As  to  Mr.  Wititterly,  he  went  about 
an  day  in  a  tremor  of  delight  at  having  shaken  hands  with  a  lord,  and 
having  actually  asked  him  to  come  and  see  him  in  his  own  house. 
The  kra  himself,  not  being  troubled  to  any  inconvenient  extent  with 
the  power  of  thinking,  rq;aled  himself  with  the  conversation  of 
Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  who  sharpened  their  wit  by  a  plentiful  indul- 
gence in  various  costly  stimulants  at  his  expense. 

It  was  four  in  the  afternoon — that  is,  the  vulgar  afternoon  of  the 
sun  and  the  clock— and  Mrs.  Wititteriy  reclined,  according  to  custom, 
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«n  the  drawu^-rooHi  Bofe)  while  Kafte  read  aloml  a  new  novel  in  three 
Tohimes,  entitled  *^  The  Ladj  Fhbella,"  which  Alphonee  the  doabtfdl 
liad  procured  from  the  lihrar3r  that  rery  morning.  And  it  was  a  pro- 
duction admirably  saited  to  a  lady  labonring  under  Mre.  Wititterl/s 
complaint,  seeing  that  there  was  not  a  line  in  it,  from  beginning  to  end, 
■which  conld,  by  the  meet  remote  contingency,  awaken  the  smaUest 
excitement  in  any  person  breathing. 

Kate  read  on* 

*'  ^  Cherizette,'  said  the  lady  Flabella,  inserting  her  monse-fike  fleet 
In  the  bine  satin  slippers,  which  had  unwittingly  occasioned  the  half- 
playful  half-angry  dtereation  between  herself  and  the  youthful  Colonel 
Befillaire,  in  the  Duke  of  Mincefenille's  solan  ie  danse  on  the  pre- 
^ous  night.  *  Chirixettey  ma  ehire^  donnez'^noi  de  Ttau-de-Ckjlog'My 
9*U  voufplaUy  mon  enfant, 

^  ^  Mercie — thank  you,'  said  the  Lady  FlabeOa,  as  the  liydy  bnt 
devoted  Cheriaette  plentifally  besprinkled  with  the  fragrant  compound 
the  Lady  Flabelb's  mouchoir  of  finest  camMc,  edeed  with  richest  lace, 
and  emMaxoned  at  the  four  comers  with  the  flabeua  crest,  and  gorgeoos 
Jieraldie  bearings  of  that  noble  family ;  *  Mercie — that  wUl  do. 

^  *  At  this  instant,  while  the  Lady  flabella  yet  inhafed  that  deficions 
fragrance  by  holding  the  mouchoir  to  her  exquisite,  but  thoughtfully- 
t^iselled  nose,  the  door  of  the  h<mdoir  (artfriDy  concealed  by  rich 
hangings  of  silken  damask,  the  hue  of  Italy's  firmament)  was  tiirown 
open,  and  with  noiseless  tread  two  yalets-de-charabre,  clad  in  sump- 
tuous liveries  of  peach-blossom  and  gold,  adTanced  into  the  room 
followed  by  a  page  in  hat  de  tote — silk  stockings— who,  while  they 
remained  at  some  distance  making  the  most  graceful  obeisances,  adranced 
to  the  feet  of  his  lovely  mistress,  and  dropping  on  one  knee  presented, 
^en  a  golden  salver  gorgeously  chased,  a  scented  hillet, 

<<*The  Lady  Flabella,  with  an  agitation  she  could  not  repress, 
Itastily  tore  off  the  envelope  and  broke  the  scented  seal.  It  trot  fr^om 
BefiUaire— the  young,  the  dim,  the  low-voiced— 4^  own  BefiUaire.*  " 

^^  Oh,  charming ! "  interrupted  Kate's  patroness,  who  was  sometimes 
taken  literary;  ^Poetic,  r^dly.  Read  that  description  again,  Miss 
Nickleby." 

Kate  complied. 

«*  Sweet,  indeed  !*  said  Mrs.  Wititteriy,  with  a  sigh.  <*  So  volup- 
tuous, is  it  not— ^60  soft  V 

•«  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  replied  Kate,  gently;  **  very  soft," 

"  Close  the  book,  Miss  Nickleby,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly.  «^I  can 
hear  nothing  more  to-day ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  the  impression 
of  that  sweet  description.     Close  the  book." 

Kate  complkd,  not  unwillingly ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  Mrs.  Wititi^y 
raising  her  glass  with  a  languid  hand,  remarked,  that  she  looked  pale. 

^'  It  was  the  fright  of  that — that  noise  and  confrision  last  night,"  said 
Kate. 

"  How  very  odd !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  look  of  sar- 
jnise.  And  certainly,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  vxu  very  odd 
that  anything  should  have  disturbed  a  companion.    A  stoam-eDgin^ 
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or  otiHr  inseDKNis  piece  of  xnechaiiiflRni  ovi  of  ordflr,  ivtnild  hiKft  Imqii 
nothing  to  it. 

"How  did  yoa  oome  io  know  Lord  Frederick,  «id  tboae  other 
detigktfnl  cmiturefl,  child?''  asked  Mrs.  Wititterly,  stiU  eyeing  Kate 
tbiongh  her  ghias* 

**Imettlum  atinynnde'e^'*  said  Kate^iFeisd  to  fed  thai  she  was 
cdoarii^  deeply^  but  unable  to  keep  down  the  blood  which  mshed  to 
her  fiice  wheneyer  she  thought  of  that  man, 

*^  I&te  ytm  kttown  tiiem  long  ?  ** 

" No,"  rejoined  Kate.     "Not  long." 

"I  was  Tery  glad  oC  the  opportunity  which  thai  respectable  person, 
your  mother,  gave  us  of  being  known  to  them,"  said  Mrs.  Witatterly, 
in  a  lofty  manner.  ^  Some  £ciends  of  oars  were  on  the  Tery  point  of 
iniroducing  us,  which  makes  it  quite  remarkable." 

This  was  said  lest  Miss  Nickleby  should  grow  conceited  on  the 
hoBonr  and  dignity  of  haTing  known  four  great  people  (for  Pyke  and 
Phck  were  indnded  among  the  delightful  cseatures),  whom  Mrs. 
Wititteriy  did  not  know.  But  as  tne  circumstance  had  nuMle*  no 
impression  one  way  or  other  upon  Kate's  mind,  the  force  of  the 
obeerration  was  quite  lost  upon  her. 

"  They  asked  permission  to  call,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly.  "  I  g»Te 
it  them  of  coarse." 

^  Do  yon  expect  them  to-day  T  Kate  yentnied  to  inquire. 

Mrs.  Witittai/s  answer  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  a  tremendous 
nppittg  at  the  street-door,  and,  before  it  had  ceased  to  Tibrate,  theve 
diove  up  a  handsome  cabriolet,  out  of  which  leaped  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  and  his  ficiend  Lord  Yerisopht. 

^  They  are  here  now,"  said  Kate,  rising  and  hurrying  away. 

"  Miss  Nickleby  I"  cried  Mr&  WitHteriy,  perfect^'  aghast  at  a 
companion's  aitemptinff  to  quit  the  room,  without  her  permission  first 
had  and  obtainecL.     "  Pray  don't  think  of  going." 

"« Yon  are  yeiy  good  1"  replied  Kate.     "But^" 

^  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  agitate  me  by  making  ms  speak  so 
much,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  great  shaxpness.  <^  Dear  me.  Miss 
>5ckkby,  I  beg— o" 

It  was  in  vain  tot  Kate  to  protest  that  she  was  unwell,  fbr  the 
footsteps  of  the  knockers^  wfaoeyer  they  were,  were  already  on  the 
staiTB.  She  resumed  her  seat,  and  had  scasoely  done  so,  when  the 
doubtful  page  darted  into  the  room  and  announced,  Mr.  Pyke,  and 
Mr.  PludL,  and  Lord  Yerisopht,  and  &is  Mulberry  Hawk,  all  at  one 
bust. 

^The  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  world,"  said  Mr^  Pluck 
saluting  both  ladies  with  the  utmost  cordiality ;  ^*  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing.  As  Lord  Frederick  and  Sir  Mulberry  droYo  up  to  this 
door,  Pyke  and  I  had  that  instant  knocked." 

''  That  instant  knocked,"  said  Pyke. 

^No  matter  how  you  came^  so  that  yon  axe  here,"  said  Mr& 
Wititteily,  who,  by  dint  of  lying  on  the  same  so&  for  three  years  and 
a  half,  had  got  up  quite  a  liUle  pantomime  of  graoeful  attitades,  and 
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now  threw  henelf  into  the  moet  fltriking  of  the  whole  series,  to  aatooish 
the  yisiters.     *'  I  am  delighted,  I  am  sine." 

^^  And  how  is  Miss  Nickleby  T  said  Sir  Mulbeny  Hawk,  accosting 
Kate,  in  a  low  Yoico— not  so  low,  however,  but  that  it  reached  the  ears 
of  Mrs.  Wititterly. 

*^  Whj,  she  complains  of  suffering' firom  the  fright  of  last  niglit," 
said  the  lady.  ^'  I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  my  nerres  are 
quite  torn  to  pieces." 

^^  And  yet  you  look,"  observed  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  round ;  ^  and 
yet  you  look — " 

^^  Beyond  everything,"  said  Mr.  Pyke,  coming  to  his  patron's  aasist- 
anoe.     Of  course  Mr.  rluck  said  the  same. 

^^  I  am  afraid  Sir  Mulberry  is  a  flatterer,  my  Lord,"  said  Mrs. 
Wititterly,  tuniing  to  that  younff  gentleman,  who  had  been  sacking 
the  head  of  his  cane  in  silence,  and  staring  at  Kate. 

*^  Oh,  de3rvUsh !"  replied  Yerisopht.  Having  riven  utterance  to 
■which  remarkable  sentiment,  he  occupied  himself  as  oefore. 
«  ^^  Neither  does  Miss  Nickleby  look  the  worse,"  said  Sir  Mulbany, 
bending  his  bold  gaae  upon  her.  ^^  She  was  always  handsome,  but, 
upon  my  soul,  ma'am,  you  seem  to  have  imparted  some  of  your  own 
good  looks  to  her  besides." 

To  judge  from  the  glow  which  sufiused  the  poor  girl's  countenance 
after  this-  speech,  Mrs.  Wititterly  might,  vnth  some  show  of  reason, 
have  been  supposed  to  have  imparted  to  it  some  of  that  artificial  bloom 
which  decorated  her  own.  Mrs.  Wititterly  admitted,  though  not 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  that  Kate  did  look  pretty.  She  began 
to  think  too,  that  Sir  Mulberry  was  not  quite  so  agreeable  a  creatare 
as  she  had  at  first  supposed  him ;  for,  although  a  skilful  flatterer  is  a 
mOst  delightful  companion  if  you  can  keep  liim  all  to  yourself,  his 
taste  becomes  very  doubtful  when  he  takes  to  complimenting  other 
people. 

*^  Pyke,"  said  the  watchful  Mr.  Pluck,  observing  the  e£Eect  which 
the  praise  of  Miss  Nickleby  had  produced. 

«  Well,  Pluck,"  said  Pyke. 

^^  Is  there  anybody,"  demanded  Mr.  Pluck,  mysteriously,  ^^  anybody 
you  know,  that  Mrs.  Wititterly's  profile  reminds  you  of  V 

*^  Reminds  me  of!"  answered  Pyke.     ^^  Of  course  there  is." 

^^  Who  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Pluck,  in  the  same  mysterious  manner. 
«  The  D.  of  B.  r 

''  The  0.  of  B.,"  replied  Pyke,  with  the  faintest  trace  of  a  grin 
lingering  in  his  countenance.  ^  The  beautiful  sister  is  the  countess ; 
not  the  duchess." 

''  True,"  said  Pluck,  «<  the  0.  of  B.  The  resemblance  is  won- 
derful T 

''  Perfectly  startling,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

Here  was  a  state  of  things !  Mrs.  Wititterly  was  declared,  upon  the 
testimony  of  two  veracious  and  competent  witnesses,  to  be  the  veiy 
picture  of  a  countess !  This  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  getting 
into  good  society.     Why,  she  might  have  moved  among  grovelling 
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peopbfor  twmty^yeara,  and  never  heard  of  it.  How  oonld  she,  indeed  ? 
what  did  tkey  know  ahout  counteeaee ! 

The  two  gentlemea  having  hy  the  gseedineBS.with  which  this  litUe 
wae  simJlowed,  tested  the  extent  of  Mrs.  Wititterly's  appetite 
for  adulation,  prooeeded  to  administer  that  commodity  in  verv  large 
doses,  tfana  afibrding  to  Sir  Mnlherry  Hawk  an  opportunity  of  pester- 
ing Miss  Nicklehy  with  questions  and  remarks  to  which  she  was 
absc^ntely  obliged  to  make  some  reply.  Meanwhile,.  Lord  Yerisopht 
cDJoyBd  nmnolestod  the  full  flavour  of  the  gold  knob  at  the  top  of  his 
cane,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the  end  of  the  interview  if  Mr. 
Wititterly  had  not  come  home,  and  caused  the  conversation  to  turn 
to  his  favorite  topic. 

**^  My  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly,  ^  I  am  delighted — ^honoured^ 
proud.  Be  seated  again,  my  Lord,  pray.  I  am  proud,  indeed — ^most 
proud." 

It  was  to  the  secret  annoyance  of  his  vvife  that  Mr.  Wititterly 
all  this,  for,  although  she  was  bursting  with  pride  and  airoganoei 
Ae  would  have  had  the  illustrious  guests  believe  that  their  visit  was 
quite  a  common  occnnence,  and  th^  they  had  lords  and  baronets  to 
ne  them  every  day  in  the  week.  But  Mr.  Wititterly's  feelings  were 
beyond  the  power  of  suppression. 

^  It  is  an  honour,  indeed !"  said  Mr.  Wititterly.  ^^  Julia,  my  soul, 
ycRi  will  suffer  for  this  to-morrow." 

"*  Sufler  r  cried  Lord  Yerisopht. 
'  "  The  reaction,  my  Lord,  the  reaction."  said  Mr.  Wititterly. 
^  This  violent  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  over,  my  Lord,  what 
ensues?  A  sinking,  a  depression,  a  lowness,  a  lassitude,  a  debility. 
My  Lord,  if  Sir  Tumley  Snufiim  was  to  see  that  delicate  creature 
at  this  moment,  he  would  not  give  a— a — thu  for  her  life."  In  illus- 
tration of  which  remark,  Mr.  Wititterly  took  a  pinch  of  snufiF  from 
Ins  box  and  jerked  it  lightly  into  the  ur  as  an  emblem  of  instability. 

"^  Not  tkatj"  said  Mr.  Wititterly,  looking  about  him  with  a  serious 
eountenance.  *^  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim  woiSd  not  give  that  for  Mrs. 
Wititterly's  existence." 

'  Mr.  Wititterly  told  this  with  a  kind  of  sober  exultation,  as  if  it  were 
no  trifling  distinction  for  a  man  to  have  a  vnfe  in  such  a  desperate  state, 
and  Mrs.  Wititterly  sighed  and  looked  on,  as  if  she  felt  the  honour, 
but  had  determined  to  bear  it  as  meekly  as  might  be. 

**  Mrs.  Wititterly,*'  said  her  husband,  "  is  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim's 
fivourite  patient.  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Wititterly 
18  the  first  person  who  took  the  new  medicine  which  is  supposed  to 
bave  destroyed  a  family  at  Kensington  Ghravel  Pits.  I  believe  she 
"Was.     If  I  am  wrong,  Julia,  my  dear,  you  will  correct  me." 

^  I  believe  I  was,   said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  in  a  faint  voice. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  his  patron  how 
becoiM  best  join  in  this  conversation,  the  inde&tigable  Mr.  Pyke 
tbrew  himself  into  the  breach,  and,  by  way  of  saying  something  to  the 
point,  inquired — ^with  reference  to  the  aforesaid  medicine — whether  it 
was  nice. 
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«'  No,  Sk,ii  rnm  noL  It  had  atti  ern  4faii  xttMUaaribiiM," 
said  Mr.  W. 

**  Mn.  Wkkterly  is  qnite  a  laaxijr"  observed  Pyke,  wkk  a  com- 
plinentaiy  bow. 

'« I  <Atnib  I  am,"  nid  Ain.  Wiiitteri^,  smiling. 

^  I  thiak  yon  an,  my  dear  Jolta,"  TCfitod  ker  hnafaaiid^  in  a  tant 
wkich  aeemed  to  «ay  thai  ks  was  not  yaia,  but  still  niiist  insist  upsa 
tkeir  priyikgos.  ''  If  anybody,  my  Lard,"  added  Hr.  WiliUerly, 
wbeeling  ronnd  to  the  noUmusi,  ^  wiU  prodnce  to  me  a  grcatar  saai^ 
dian  Mra.  Wititteriy,  aU  I  can  say  ia,  tliat  I  shall  be  gtod  to  see  that 
martyr,  whether  male  or  female — ^that's  ail,  my  Lord." 

Pyke  and  Pluck  promptly  remarked  that  certainly  SK>thii^  could  be 
fsirer  than  that ;  and  the  call  having  been  by  this  time  protraetod  4o  a 
v«ty  great  length,  they  obeyed  Sir  Malherry  s  look,  and  rose  to  go.  This 
brought  Sir  Mulberry  himself  and  Lord  Verisopht  on  their  legs  alsoL 
Many  protestations  of  fiiendship,  sad  expressions  outieipative  of  the 
pleasure  which  must  inevitably  flow  from  so  happy  aa  aoquflintMW^ 
were  oxchaaged,  and  the  viaiten  defpaxted,  with  renewed  assomnoet 
that  at  all  times  and  seasoas  the  mansion  of  the  Wiiittedys  would  be 
honoured  by  receiving  them  beneath  its  roof. 

That  they  came  at  all  times  and  sesaons— ihsi  they  diaed  these  one 
day,  supped  the  next,  dined  again  on  the  next,  and  were  ocmstaatly  to 
and  fro  on  all — ^that  they  made  parties  to  visit  public  plaeea,  aad  met 
by  accident  at  lounges — ^that  upon  all  these  occasions  Mies  Nicklebv 
was  exposed  to  the  oonstant  and  unvemittiog  peraecution  ei  Sir  Mtil- 
beny  Hawk,  who  now  began  to  leel  his  eharacter,  even  in  the  estima- 
^on  of  his  two  dependants,  involved  in  the  successful  reduction  of  her 
pride — that  she  had  no  intervals  of  peace  or  rest,. except  at  those  heon 
when  she  could  sit  ia  her  solitary  room  and  weep  over  the  tnsJs  of 
the  day — all  these  were  conBequenoeB  naturally  flowing  from  the  well- 
laid  plaas  of  Sir  Mulberry,  and  their  able  execution  by  the  aayiliarifit, 
Pyke  and  Phiok. 

And  thus  for  a  fiirtnight  matters  weat  on.  That  any  but  the 
weakest  and  silliest  of  people  could  have  seen  in  one  interview  thst 
Lord  Veris<^t,  though  he  was  a  lord,  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
though  he  was  a  bsroaet,  were  not  persons  aocustomed  to  be  the  best 
possible  oorapaoiona,  and  were  oertaaaly  not  calculated  by  habits,  msa- 
ners,  tastes,  or  convenation,  to  shine  with  aoy  very  great  lustm  in  tbe 
society  of  Isdies,  need  scarcely  be  remarked.  But  wiUi  Mrs.  Wititterlj 
the  two  titles  were  aU-^ufficieat;  coarseness  beeaate  humonc,  vuifgaiity 
softened  itself  down  into  the  most  charming  eccentricity;  tnsoknoe 
took  the  guise  of  an  easy  abaenoe  of  reserve,  attainable  only  by  thoee 
who  had  had  the  good  fintona  to  mix  vnth  high  fc»lka. 

If  the  mistress  put  sneh  a  conalmctioa  upon  the  behaviour  of  her 
new  friends,  what  could  the  ^oanpaaioa  arge  against  them  ?  If  they 
accustomed  themselves  to  Tery  little  restraint  before  the  lady  of  tbs 
house,  with  how  mnch  mcse  freedaas  ceald  thgr  addreas  her  faid 
depeadent^  Ncr  was  even  this  the  wsbbL  As  the  odious  fiir  IfailheRy 
Hawk  attached  himself  to  Kate  vrith  less  and  less  of  disgios^  ib"» 


WMUttly  bcgsB  to  grow  jealoai  of  the  eaperior  aAtmetaein  of  Mm 
Niekleby.  If  this  feeliBg  had  led  to  her  banishment  from  the  draw- 
k^iooa  mknai  sach  eompMi  j  wu  there,  Kate  would  have  been  only 
ioo  happy  and  willing  tint  it  ^ould  have  existed,  but  onlbrtanately 
fat  her  she  possessed  that  natiye  grace  and  true  gentility  of  maaMr, 
Mid  those  thausand  namelesB  aooomplishiiients  which  giya  to  female 
•Maety  its  greatest  chann ;  if  these  be  ▼akiabie  anywhere,  they  were 
opesially  ao  where  the  lady  of  the  house  was  a  mere  animated  doll.  The 
eoneqnenee  was,  that  Kate  had  the  doable  mortifieation  of  bemg  aa 
iadiqwaaaUepart  of  the  cirde  when  ^  Malbenry  aad  his  friends  wen 
there,  and  of  being  exposed,  on  that  very  aooovat,  to  all  Mrs.  Witit* 
ieriy'a  il^fanmours  and  caprices  when  they  were  gone.  6he  became 
nttoly  and  completely  miserable. 

Mn.  Wititterly  had  never  thrown  off  the  made  with  regard  to 
Sr  Mnlbeny,  but  when  she  was  more  than  usually  out  of  temper^ 
attrOnted  the  cireomstance,  as  ladies  somettmes  do,  to  nervoua  indis* 
position.  'However,  as  the  dreadful  idea  that  Lord  Verisopht  also  waa 
MUHJwIiat  taken  with  Kate,  and  that  she,  Mrs.  Wititterly,  was  quite  a 
SBMmdary  penoB,  dawned  upon  that  lady  s  mind  and  gradually  deve* 
bped  itself  she  became  possessed  with  a  large  quantity  of  highly 
neper  and  most  virtuous  indignation,  and  ielt  it  her  duty,  as  a  married 
tidy  and  a  nvMral  member  of  society,  to  mentian  the  oireumstance  to 
'^the  young  person"  vnthout  delay. 

Acoordingly,  Mrs.  Wititterly  broke  ground  next  morning,  during  a 
paose  in  the  novel-readiiiff • 

*^  Miss  Nickleby,*  said  Mrs.  Wititteriy,  ''  I  wish  to  spesk  to  you 
vvy  gravely.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  do  it,  upon  my  word  I  am  very 
Sony,  hnt  you  leave  me  no  alternative.  Miss  Nickleby."  Hers  Mrs. 
Wititterly  tossed  her  head— not  passkmately,  only  yirtnously— and 
lesMrked,  with  some  appearance  of  excatement,  that  she  feared  that 
pslpitation  of  the  heart  was  coming  on  again. 

^  Y<mr  behaviour.  Miss  Nickl^y,"  resumed  the  lady,  ^*  is  very  far 
frran  pleasing  me — ^very  fiir.  I  am  very  anxious  indeed  that  you 
diOBld  do  well,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Miss  Nickldi^,  you  will 
■st^  if  yon  go  on  as  you  do." 

^  Ma'am  1"  exclaimed  Kate,  proudly. 

**  Don't  Agitate  me  by  speaking  in  that  way.  Miss  Nickleby,  don't," 
md  Mn.  Wititterly,  with  aome  vblence,  ^  or  you'll  compel  me  to 
rhwthebeU." 

Kate  looked  at  her,  but  said  nothing. 

^  Yon  needn't  snppoae,"  resumed  Mrs.  Wititterly,  <^  that  your  look^ 
lag  at  me  in  that  way,  Miss  Nickleby,  will  prevent  my  saying  what 
I  sm  going  to  say,  which  I  feel  to  be  a  religious  duty.  You  needn't 
direct  your  glances  towards  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  sudden 
bant  of  fl|nte ;  ^^/  am  not  Snr  Mulberry,  no  nor  Lord  Frederick  Veri- 
sopht, Miss  Nickleby ;  nor  am  I  Mr.  Pyke,  nor  Mr.  Plnck  either." 

KiAe  looked  at  her  again,  but  less  stotdily  than  before ;  and  resting 
hat  elbow  on  the  table,  oomed  her  eyes  with  her  hand.^ 

'^  If  «mIi  tUngs  had  been  done  wImhi  /  was  a  joimg  gvl,"  easd  Mrs. 
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Wiiitterly  (ihis,  by  ite  way,  must  haye  been  some  litlie  time'beforeX 
I  don  t  suppose  anybody  would  have  believed  it." 

I  don't  think  they  would,"  munnured  Kate.  *'  I  do  not  thmk 
anybody  would  believe,  without  actually  knowing  it^  what  I  seem 
doomed  to  undergo !" 

*'*'  Don't  talk  to  me  of  being  doomed  to  undefgo.  Miss  Nickleby,  if 
you.  please,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  witli  a  shnlhiess  of  tone  quite 
surprising  in  so  great  an  invalid.  ^  I  will  not  be  answered.  Miss 
Nickleby.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  answered,  nor  will  I  permit  it 
for  an  instant.  Do  you  hear  ?"  she  added,  waiting  with  some  appa- 
rent inconsistency /»"  an  answer.       * 

**  I  do  hear  you.  Ma'am,"  replied  Kate,  ^^  with  surprise— with 
greater  surprise  than  I  can  express." 

^^  I  have  always  considered  you  a  particularly  well-behaved  young 
person  for  your  station  in  life,"  said  Mrs.  Witittcaiy ;  ^  and  as  yon  are 
a  person  of  healthy  appearance,  and  neat  in  your  di«ss  and  so  forth,  I 
have  taken  an  interest  in  you,  as  I  do  still,  oonsidering  that  I  owe  a 
sort  of  duty  to  that  respectable  old  female,  your  mother.  For  these 
reasons,  Miss  Nickleby,  I  must  tell  you  once  for  all,  and  begging  you 
to  mmd  what  I  say,  that  I  must  insist  upon  your  immediately  altering 
your  very  forward  behaviour  to  the  gentlemen  who  visit  at  this  house. 
It  really  is  not  becoming,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  closing  her  diaste 
eyes  as  she  spoke ;  ^^  it  is  improper — quite  improper." 

^^Oh!"  cried  Kate,  looking  upwards  and  clasping  her  hands,  ^^is 
not  this,  is  not  this,  too  cruel,  too  hard  to  bear !  Is  it  not  enougb  that 
I  should  have  suffered  as  I  have,  night  and  day ;  that  I  should  almost 
have  sunk  in  my  own  estimation  from  very  shame  of  having  been 
brought  into  contact  with  such  people ;  but  must  I  also  be  exposed  to 
this  unjust  and  most  unfounded  charge!" 

^^You  will  have  the  goodness  to  recollect.  Miss  Nickleby,"  slid 
Mrs.  Wititterly,  ^Hhat  when  you  use  such  terms  as  ^unjust,'  and 
*  unfounded,'  you  charge  me,  in  effect,  with  stating  that  which  is 
untrue." 

^^  I  do,"  said  Kate,  with  honest  indignation.  ^^  Whether  you  make 
this  accusation  of  yourself,  or  at  the  prompting  of  others,  is  alike  to 
me.  I  say  it  w  vilely,  grossly,  wilfully  untrue.  Is  it  possible !"  cried 
Kate,'  ^^  that  any  one  of  my  own  sex  can  have  sat  by,  and  not  have 
seen  the  misery  these  men  have  caused  me !  Is  it  possible  thai  yon, 
ma'am,  can  have  been  present,  and  failed  to  mark  the  insulting  fieo* 
dom  that  their  every  look  bespoke  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  have 
avoided  seeing,  that '  these  libertines,  in  their  utter  disrespect  for  yc/a^ 
and  utter  disregard  of  all  gentlemanly  behaviour  and  almost  of  decency, 
have  had  but  one  object  m  introducing  themselves  here,  and  that  the 
furtherance  of  their  designs  upon  a  friendless,  helpless  giil,  who,,  with- 
out this  humiliating  confession,  might  have  hoped  to  receive  from  one 
so  much  her  senior  something  like  womanly  aid  and  sympathy?  I  ^^ 
not — I  cannot  believe  it  I" 

If  poor  Kate  had  possessed  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  worM, 
she.  certainly  would  not  have  ventured,  even  in  the  excitement  into 
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which  she  had  been  ladied,  upon  such  an  injudicious  speech  as  this. 
Its  effact  was  precisely  what  a  more  experienced  observer  would  hava 
fbieseen.  Mrs.  Wititterty  recelTed  the  attack  upon  her  Teracitj  with 
exempkurj  calmness,  and  listened  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude  to 
Kate  s  account  of  her  own  sufferings.  But  allusion  being  made  to 
her  being  hM  in  disr^ard  by  the  gentlemen,  she  oTinced  yiolent  emo- 
tion, and  this  blow  was  no  sooner  followed  up  by  the  remark  con* 
ceming  her  seniority,  than  she  fell  back  upon  the  sofi^  uttering  dismal 


^What  is  the  matter!"  cried  Mr.  Wititterly,  bouncing  into  tha 
room.  ^  Heayens,  what  do  I  see !  Julia !  Julia !  look  up,  my  life, 
lookup!" 

But  Julia  looked  down  most  perseTeringly,  and  screamed  still 
loader !  so  Mr.  Wititterly  rang  the  bell,  and  danced  in  a  frenzied 
maoner  round  the  sofa  on  which  Mrs.  Wittitterly  lay ;  uttering  perpe- 
toal  cries  for  Sir  Tumley  SnufBm,  and  ncTer  once  leaying  off  'to  ask 
for  any  explanation  of  the  scene  before  him. 

^  Run  for  Sir  Tumley,"  cried  Mr.  Wititterly,  menacing  the  page 
with  both  fists.  ^^  I  knew  it,  Miss  Nickleby,"  he  said,  looking  roimd 
with  an  air  of  melancholy  triumph,  ^^  that  society  has  been  too  much 
&r  her.  This  is  aU  soul,  you  know,  every  bit  of  it."  With  this  assiir  - 
anoe  Mr.  Wititterly  took  up  the  prostrate  form  of  Mrs.  Wititteriy, 
and  carried  her  bodily  off  to  bed. 

Kate  waited  until  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim  had  paid  his  vistt  and  looked 
in  with  a  report,  that,  through  the  special  interposition  of  a  merciful 
Providence  ^thus  spake  Sir  Tumley),  Mrs.  Wititterly  had  gone  to 
deep.  She  tnen  hastily  attired  herself  for  walking,  and  leaving  word 
that  she  should  return  within  a  couple  of  hours,  hurried  away  towards 
her  uncle's  house. 

It  had  been  a  good  day  with  Ralph  Nickleby, — quite  a  lucky  day ; 
and  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  little  back  room  with  his  hands 
ehsped  behind  him,  adding  up  in  his  own  mind  all  the  sums  that  had 
been,  or  would  be,  netted  from  the  business  done  since  morning,  his 
month  was  drawn  into  a  hard,  stem  smile ;  while  the  firmness  of  the 
lines  and  curves  that  made  it  up,  as  well  as  the  cunning  glance  of 
his  cold,  bright  eye,  seemed  to  tell,  that  if  any  resolution  or  cunning 
would  increase  the  profits,  they  would  not  fail  to  be  excited  for  the 
purpose. 

^  Very  good  I"  said  Ralph,  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  some  proceed- 
bg  of  the  day.     ^'  He  defies  the  usurer,  does  he  ?  Well,  we  shall  see. 
' Honesty >  the  best  policy,'  is  it?  We'll  try  that,  too.' 
He  stopped,  anid  then  walked  on  again. 

^  He  is  content,"  said  Ralph,  relaxing  into  a  smile,  ^^  to  set  his 
known  character  an4  conduct  against  the  power  of  money— 4i088,  as 
he  calls  it.     Why,  what  a  dull  blockhead  this  fellow  must  be !   Dross 
too— dross !— Who's  that  ?" 
^  Me,"  said  Newman  N^gs,  looking  in.     ^*  Your  niece." 
"^  What  of  her  ?"  asked  Ralph  sharply. 
"^  She's  here." 
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**Here!" 

Newman  jerked  his  hemd  towards  his  little  room,  to  ngnify  thai  ihii 
was  waiting  there. 

'« What  does  she  want  V  asked  Ralph. 

^^I  dont  know/'  rejoined  Newman.  ^ Shall  I  ask?"  he  added 
quickly. 

''  No,"  Implied  Ralph.  ''  Show  her  inr-staj."  He  hastily  pot 
away  a  padlocked  cash-hox  that  was  on  the  tahle,  and  suhetitnted^in 
its  stead  an  empty  purse.  ^'  There,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  Now  she  may 
come  in." 

Newman^  with  a  grim  smile  at  this  manoeuTre,  heckoned  the  ywng 
lady  to  advance,  and  havrng  placed  a  chair  for  her  retired ;  lookiag 
Stealthily  oyer  his  shoulder  at  Ralph  as  he  limped  slowly  out. 

^^Well,"  said  Ralph,  roughly  enough;  but  still  with  eomethiag 
more  of  kindness  in  his  manner  than  he  would  have  exhibited  towards 
anybody  else.     "  Well,  my — dear.     What  now  1 " 

Kate  raised  her  eyes,  which  were  filled  with  tears ;  and  witii  an 
effort  to  master  her  emotion  strove  to  spe%k,  but  in  vain.  So  drooping 
her  head  again,  she  remained  silent.  Her  face  was  hidden  from  his 
view,  but  Ralph  could  see  that  she  was  weeping. 

^^  I  can  guess  the  cause  of  this !"  thought  Ralph,  after  looking  at 
her  for  some  time  in  silence.  ^^  I  can — I  can  guess  the  cause.  Well ! 
Well!" — thought  Ralph — for  the  moment  quite  disconcerted,  as  ha 
Watched  the  anguish  of  his  beautiful  niece.  '^  Where  is  the  hann  ? 
only  a  few  tears ;  and  it's  an  excellent  lesson  for  her — an  exceUeot 
lesson." 

^'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Ralph,  drawing  a  chair  opposite,  and 
flitting  down. 

He  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  sudden  firmness  with  which  Katt 
looked  up  and  answered  him. 

'^  The  matter  which  brings  me  to  you,  sir,"  she  said,  *^  is  one  which 
should  call  the  blood  up  into  your  cheeks,  and  make  yon  bom  to 
hear,  as  it  does  me  to  tell.  I  have  been  wronged ;  my  feelings  haie 
been  outraged,  insulted,  wounded  past  all  healing,  and  by  yonr  frienda" 

^^  Friends ! "  cried  Ralph,  sternly.     '^  /  have  no  firiends,  girl." 

*^  By  the  men  I  saw  here,  then,"  returned  Kate,  quickly.  ^^  If  thef 
were  no  friends  of  yours,  and  you  knew  what  they  were, — oh,  i^ 
more  shame  on  you,  uncle,  for  bringing  me  among  them.  To  have 
subjected  me  to  what  I  was  exposed  to  here,  through  any  misplaced 
confidence  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  your  guests,  would  have  reqniied 
some  strong  excuse ;  bnt  if  you  did  it — as  I  now  believe  yon  did— 
knowing  them  well,  it  was  most  dastardly  and  cmel." 

Ralpn  drew  back  in  ntter  amaaement  at  this  phun  speaking,  snd 
legarded  Kate  with  his  sternest  look.  But  she  met  his  gjue  pron^ 
aiu  firmly,  and  although  her  face  was  very  pale,  it  looked  more  neUe 
and  handsome,  lighted  up  as  it  was,  than  it  had  ever  appealed  befora 

^^  There  is  some  of  that  boy's  blood  in  you,  I  see,"  said  Balpbt 
speaking  in  his  harshest  tones,  as  something  in  ^e  flashing  ^ 
lemind^  him  of  Nicholas  at  their  last  meeting. 
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*^I  hope  tliere  is  \"  replied  K»to.  *^  I  flhould  be  .proud  to  know  it. 
I  am  young,  nneie,  and  all  the  difficulties  and  miseries  of  my  ntuation 
have  kepi  it  down,  but  I  ba^e  been  roused  to-day  beyond  all  endnrance^ 
and,  eorae  what  may,  /  will  not^  as  I  am  year  broiher  s  chfld,  bear 
these  inaiihs  longer." 

^  What  insnlte,  girl  ?"  demanded  Ralph,  sharply. 

^  Remember  what  took  place  here,  and  ask  yourself,"  replied  Kate, 
eekfuring  deeply.  ^  Uncle,  you  nnist^I  am  sore  you  will — release 
me  from  sueb  vile  and  degrading  componionsbtp  a»  I  am  exposed  to 
now.  I  do  not  mean,"  said  Kate,  hnnying  to  the  old  man,  and  laying 
her  arm  upon  his  shoulder  ;  *^  I  do  not  mean  to  be  angry  and  violent— 
I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  seemed  so,  dear  uncle, — but  you  do  not 
knofw  what  I  have  suffered,  you  do  not  indeed.  You  cannot  tell  what 
the  heart  of  a  young  girl  is — ^I  have  no  right  to  expect  you  sho«rid ; 
hut  when  I  ieD  you  that  I  am  wretched,  and  that  my  heart  is  breaking, 
I  am  sure  you  will  help  me.     I  am  snre,  I  am  sure  yon  will  \" 

Ralph  looked  at  her  for  an  instant ;  then  turned  away  his  head,  and 
heat  his  foot  nervously  upotwthe  ground. 

"  I  have  gone  on  day  after  day,"  said  Kate,  bending  over  him,  and 
timidly  placing  her  little  hand  in  his,  *^  in  the  hope  that  this  persecution 
would  cease ;  I  have  gone  on  day  after  day,  compelled  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  eheerfulness,  when  I  was  most  unhappy.  I  have  had 
ne  eounaellor,  no  adviser,  no  one  to  protect  me.  Mamma  supposes  that 
these  are  honourable  men,  rich  and  distinguished,  and  how  eon  I— 
how  can  I  undeceive  her — ^when  she  is  so  happy  in  these  little  delu- 
sions, \7hich  axe  the  only  happiness  she  has  I  The  lady  with  when 
Jfm  placed  me,  is  not  the  person  to  whom  I  could  confide  matters  of  so 
much  delicacy,  and  I  have  come  at  last  to  you,  the  only  friend  I  have 
at  hand — almost  the  only  friend  I  have  at  all— to  entreat  and  implore 
you  to  assist  me." 

^^  How  can  /  assist  you,  child  ?"  said  Ralph,  rising  from  his  chair, 
snd  paoing  up  and  down  the  room  in  his  old  attitude. 

^  You  have  influence  with  one  of  these  men,  I  know"  lejoined  Kate, 
empliatiGally.  ^*-  Would  not  a  word  from  you  induce  them  to  desist 
frun  this  unmanly  eomrse  ?" 

^  No^"  said  Ralph,  suddenly  tummg;  ^*  at  least — ^tiiat — ^I  can't  say 
it,  if  it  would." 

"Cbn'tsayitr 

^  No,"  said  Ralph,  coming  to  a  dead  stop,  and  clasping  his  hands 
more  lightly  behind  him..    ^  I  can't  say  H.* 

Kale  fell  back  a  step  er  two^  and  looked  at  him,  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  she  had  heard  aright. 

^  We  are  connected  in  business,"  smd  Ralph,  poising  himself  aHer- 
nately  on  his  toes  and  heeb,  and  looking  oooOy  in  hie  niece's  face^ 
**hi  bmnness,  and  I  can't  aff<mi  to  ofiend  them.  What  is  it  after  all ? 
We  have  aU  our  trials,  and  this  is  one  of  yours.  Some  girls  would  be 
pmad  to  hare  snch  gallants  at  their  feet."* 

«  Proud  !"  cried  Kate. 

*«  I  don't  say,*  rejoined  Ralph,  nimng  haefeve-finger, ''  but  that  you 
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do  right  to  despisQ  them ;  iko,  you  show  your  good  aenae  in  tiiat»'M 
inde^  I  knew  from  the  first  you  wonld.  Well.  In  aU  other  reapecto 
you  sre  comfortably  bestowed.  It*8  not  much  to  bear.  If  this  yomxig 
krd  does  dog  your  fooieteps,  and  whii^>er  his  driyelling  inanitiee  in 
your  ears,  what  of  it  ?  It's  a  dishonourable  passion.  So  be  ii ;  it 
won't  last  long.  Some  other  novelty  will  spring  up  one  day,  and  you 
will  be  releaamL     In  the  mean  time  -— " 

^^  In  the  mean  tune,"  interrupted  Kate,  with  becoming  pride  and 
indignation,  ^^  I  am  to  be  the  soom  of  my  own  sex,  and  the  toy  oi 
the  other ;  justly  condemned  by  all  women  of  right  feeling,  and 
despised  by  all  honest  and  honourable  men ;  sunken  in  my  own  esteem, 
and  degraded  in  every  eye  that  looks  upon  me.  No,  not  if  I  work 
my  fingers  to  the  bone,  not  if  I  am  driyen  to  the  roughest  and  hardest 
iabour.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  will  not  disgrace  your  recommendation. 
I  will  remain  in  the  house  in  which  it  placed  me,  until  I  am  entitled 
to  leave  it  by  the  terms  of  my  engagement ; — though,  mind,  I  see  these 
men  no  more.  When  I  quit  it,  I  will  hide  myself  from  them  and  you, 
and,  striving  to  support  my  mother  by  hard  service^  I  will  live  at 
least,  in  peace,  and  trust  in  God  to  help  me." 

With  these  words,  she  waved  her  hand,  and  quitted  the  vooo, 
leaving  Ralph  Nickleby  motionless  as  a  statue. 

The  surprise  with  which  Kate,  as  she  closed  the  room-door,  beheld, 
close  beside  it,  Newman  Noggs  standing  bolt  upright  in  a  little  niche 
in  the  wall  like  some  scarecrow  or  Guy  Faux  laid  up  in  winter  quar- 
ters, almost  occasioned  her  to  call  aloud.  But,  Newman  laying  his 
finger  upon  his  lips,  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  refrain. 

*^  Don't,"  said  Newman,  gliding  out  of  his  recess,  and  accompanying 
her  across  the  halL  ^^  Don't  cry,  don  t  cry."  Two  very  large  teais, 
by-the-bye,  were  running  down  Newman's  bee  as  he  spoke. 

*'  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  poor  Noggs,  drawing  from  his  pocket  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  old  duster,  and  wiping  Kate's  eyes  with  it,  as 
gently  as  if  she  were  an  infant.  ''  You're  giving  ynj  now.  Yes, 
yes,  very  good ;  that's  right,  I  like  that.  It  was  right  not  to  give 
way  before  him.     Yes,  yes  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh,  yes.     Foor  thing  1" 

With  these  disjointed  exclamations,  Newman  wiped  his  own  eyes 
with  the  afore-mentioned  duster,  and,  limping  to  the  street-door,  opened 
it  to  let  her  out. 

**  Don't  cry  any  more,"  whispered  Newman.  "  I  shall  see  you  soon. 
Ha !  ha  1  ha !    And  so  shall  somebody  else  too.  Yes,  yes.    Ho !  ho !" 

^^  Grod  bless  you,"  answered  Kate,  hurrying  out,  ^'  God  bless  you." 

^'  Same  to  you,"  rejoined  Newman,  opoiing  the  door  again  a  little 
way,  to  say  so.     ^^  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho !  ho  !  ho  !" 

And  Newman  N'o^[s  opened  the  door  once  again  to  nod  oheerfuHy, 
and  laugh — and  shut  it,  to  shake  his  head  mournfully,  and  cry. 

Ralph  remained  in  the  same  attitude  till  he  heard  the  noise  of  ibe 
dosing  door,  when  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  after  a  few  tafOB 
about  the  room — ^hasty  at  nnt,  but  gradually  becoming  slower,  as  h» 
relapsed  into  himself — sat  down  before  his  desk. 

It  is  one  of  those  proUeOM  of  hwauiU  naiture^  which  may  be  no^ 


down,  but  Boi  aolTvd ;-— «llh(mgh  Balph  fek:  no  remoneaiihat  momevi 
Idt  hv  coBdnci  iowiurds  the  innooeBt,  tnie-heMrted  giri ;  alihough  his 
fibvtiiie  clients  had  done  precisely  what  he  had  expected,  pieciself 
what  he  most  wished,  and  predselj  what  would  tend  most  to  hw 
adnoti^  still  he  hated  them  for  doing  it,  from  the  yery  bottom  of 
hi&soiil. 

'^Ugh !"  said  Ralph,  scowling  rouid,  and  shaking  his  clenched  hand 
SBifaeCMses  of  the  twoprofligstmroseup  belcnehismind;  ^^you  shall 
paj  for  this.     Oh !  yon  shaU  pay  for  this !" 

Ab  the  nsorer  tnmed  for  consolation  to  his  books  and  papeis,  a 
performanoe  was  going  on  outside  his  office-door,  which  would  haTA 
oocwioned  him  no  small  soxprise,  if  he  could  by  any  means  hare  become 
acquainted  with  it. 

Newman  Noggs  was  the  sole  actor.     He  stood  at  a  little  difrtanat" 
from  the  door,  with  his  foce  towards  it ;  and  with  the  slecTCS  of  his 
coat  turned  back  at  the  wrists,  was  occupied  in  bestowing  the  most 
Tigarous,  scientific,  and  straightforward  blows  upon  the  empty  air.  - 

At  fiist  sight,  this  would  have  appeared  merely  a  wise  precaution 
in  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  with  the  Tiew  of  opening  the  chest  and 
flbengthening  the  muscles  of  the  arms.  But  the  intense  eagerness  and 
joy  depicted  in  the  foce  of  Newman  Noggs,  which  was  suffused  with 
]Nsrq>iration';  the  surprising  energy  with  which  he  directed  a  constant 
mccessim  of  blows  towards  a  particular  panel  about  five  feet  eight 
from  the  ground,  and  still  worked  away  in  the  most  untiring  and  per- 
seveving  manner,  would  hsTC  sufficiently  explained  to  the  attentiye 
observer,  that  his  imagination  was  threshing,  to  within  an  inch  of  hia 
life,  his  body's  most  active  employer,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


op  THB  PROCEEDINGS   OF    lilCHOLAS,   AND     CERTAIN    INTERNAL    DItri- 
8IONS   IN   THE  COMPANY  OF   MR.  TINCENT   CRUMMLES. 

The  unexpected  success  and  favour  with  which  his  experiment  at 
Pontonouth  had  been  receiyed,  induced  Mr.  Crummies  to  prolong  his 
^y  in  that  town  for  a  fortnight  beyond  the  period  he  had  originally 
assigned  for  the  duration  of  his  visit,  during  which  time  Nicholas  per- 
Boaated  a  vast  variety  of  characters  with  undiminished  success,  and 
J^^tncted  so  many  people  to  the  theatre  who  had  never  been  seen  there 
Nbre,  that  a  benefit  was  considered  by  the  manager  a  very  promising 
^P^oolation.  Nicholas  assenting  to  the  terms  proposed,  the  benefit  was 
'^  and  by  it  he  realized  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty  pounds. 

Possessed  of  this  unexpected  wealth,  his  first  act  was  to  inclose  to 
■Httttit  John  Brpwdie  the  amount  of  his  friendly  loan,  which  he  accom-^ 
1*)^  with  Bftany  expressions  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  many 
^^*^  wishes  for  Us  matrimonial  happiness.    To.Newn>an  Noggs  h^ 
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Urmix&eA  oseMf  of  ilie  mm  be  luid  railiaBd,  entraatin^  kitt  ia  iakt 
an  opportunity  of  Kandii^  it  to  Kaite  in  seeret^  and  con^neying  t« 
htr  the-  wamieBt  aaearaneee  of  hie  love  and  affection.  He  nnade  no 
mention  of  the  wi^  in  wfcieh  be  had  employed  hioudf ;  nmeiy 
infenning  Newman  that  a  letter  addieemd.  to  Inm  nnder  his  aewaned 
name  at  the  Post  Office,  Portsmouth,  would  readily  find  him,  aad 
cairoating  that  worthy  iiiend  to  write  full  partieulan  of  the  dtoation 
of  his  mother  and  sister,  and  an  aeeomii  of  aU  the  gntnd  tbinga  tiiai 
Ralph  Nickleby  had  done  for  them  since  bis  departure  from  Londoa. 

^  Yon  are  out  of  spirits,"  said  Smike,  «a  the  noghi  after  tbe  letter 
bad  been  despatched. 

**  Not  I !"  rejoined  Nicholas,  with  aasnmed  gaiety,  for  tbe  eevLfeasion 
would  have  made  the  boy  miserable  all  night ;  ^^  I  was  thinking  abont 
aiy  sister,  Smike." 

**  Sister !" 

**  Aye." 

^^  Is  she  like  you  V  mqnned  Smfte. 

**  Why,  so  they  say,"  replied  Nicholaa,  laughing,  *^  only  a  great  deal 
handsomer." 

^  She  must  be  wry  beaotiful,"  said  Sm&e,  after  tbinkii^  a  bttie 
while  with  bis  bands  folded  together,  and  bis  eyes  bent  upon  bit 
friend. 

^^  Anybody  who  didn't  knew  you  as  well  aa  I  do^  my  dear  fidlow, 
would  say  you  were  an  aocompliilied  courtier,"  said  Nicholas. 

**  I  don't  even  know  what  that  is^"  replied  Smike^  shaking  bis  bead. 
**  Shall  I  eTer  see  your  sister  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Nicholas ;  ^  we  shall  all  be  together  one  d 
these  days — when  we  are  rich,  Smike." 

"  How  is  it  that  you,  who  are  so  kind  and  good  to  me,  have  nobody 
to  be  kind  to  you  ?"  asked  Smike.     '*  I  cannot  make  that  out." 

**  Why,  it  is  a  long  story,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  and  one  you  would 
have  some  difficulty  m  comprehending,  I  fear.  I  have  an  enemy — jon 
tmderstand  what  that  is  ?" 

^^  Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that,"  said  Smike. 

'^  Well,  it  is  owing  to  him,"  returned  Nicholas*  ^^  He  is  rich,  and 
not  so  easily  punished  as  your  old  enemy,  Mr.  Squeers.  He  is  my 
uncle,  but  be  is  a  rilbun,  and  has  done  me  wrong." 

*'  Has  he  though  ?"  asked  Smike,  bending  ^g^y  forward.  ^  What 
it  bis  name  ?  Tell  me  his  name." 

^  Ralph— Ralph  Nickld>y." 

•«  Ralph  Nickleby,"  lepeated  Smike.  ^  Ralph.  I'U  get  that  vtme 
by  heart." 

He  had  muttered  it  over  to  bhnsrif  some  twenty  times,  when  * 
loud  knock  at  tbe  doev  disturbed  him  tmm  his  occupation.  Before 
be  could  open  it,  Mr.  Fdair,  the  pantomimist,  thrust  in  bis  bead. 

Mr.  Polair's  head  was  usually  decorated  with  a  very  round  bat, 
nmisnally  high  in  tbe  crown,  and  cmrled  np  quite  tight  in  tbe  brims* 
On  tbe  prewnt  occasion  be  wore  it  V9rj  nrach  on  eii»  side^  '''^^^ 
back  part  forward  hi  oonscqjnete  of  ita  kwig  tba  kaat  ruif;  >^b^ 


Uv  nadc'lie  wore  a  flammg  red  worsted  oomlbrier,  wkcfeof  the  iinig- 
g^bg  ends  peeped  out  beneath  his  threadbare  Newmwrket  coat,  whioh 
vas  very  tight  and  buttoned  all  the  way  np.  He  carried  in  his  hand 
one  Yery  dixty  ^ove,  and  a  cheap  dress  cane  with  a  glass  handle ;  in 
ahart^  his  whole  appearance  was  nnnsnally  dashing,  and  demonstrated  a 
&r  more  staxtpnlons  attention  to  his  toilet,  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  upon  it. 

**  Qood  evening,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Folahr,  taking  off  the  tall  hat,  and 
nnmii^  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  ^^  I  brinff  a  communication.  HeaBal** 

"From  whom,  and  what  about?"  inquired  Nicholas.  ^^Yoa  ans 
iBiiSDallj  mysterious  to-night." 

^  Ck>ld,  perhaps,"  returned  Mr.  Folair ;  '^  cold,  perhaps^  That  is  the 
findt  of  my  poeitioh-HDiot  of  myself,  Mr.  JohnscHi.  My  position  as  a 
mutual  hieod  requires  it,  sur."  Mr.  Folair  paused  with  a  most  in^ 
pressiye  look,  and  diying  into  the  hat  before  noticed,  drew  from  thence 
a  small  piece  of  whity-brown  paper  curiously  folded,  whence  he 
Iffoiight  forth  a  note  wluch  it  had  serred  to  keep  dean,  and  handing  it 
ever  to  Nicholas,  said^* 

^  Have  the  goodness  to  read  that,  sir." 

Nidiolas,  in  a  state  of  much  amasement,  took  the  note  and  broke  the 
seal,  glancing  at  Mr.  Folair  as  he  did  so,  who^  knitting  his  brow  and 
pnrsmg  up  his  mouth  with  great  dignity,  was  sitting  with  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  ceiling. 

It  was  directed  to  blank  Johnson  Esq.,  by  favour  of  Augustus 
Folair  Esq. ;  and  the  astonishment  of  Nicholas  was  in  no  degree 
lessened,  when  he  found  it  to  be  couched  in  the  following  laconic  terms : 

**  Mr.  Lenville  presents  his  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  will 
fad  obliged  if  he  will  inform  him  at  what  hour  to-morrow  morning  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  him  to  meet  Mr.  L.  at  the  Theatre,  f<»  the 
pvpose  of  having  his  nose  pulled  in  the  presence  of  the  company. 

^Mr.  Lenville  requests  Mr.  Johnson  not  to  neglect  making  an 
appointment,  as  he  has  invited  two  or  three  professional  £rien&  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  and  cannot  disappoint  them  upon  any  account 
whatever. 

**  Portmnouth,  Tuesday  night " 

Indignaoit  as  he  was  at  ths  impertinence,  there  was  something  so 
ezquiflitely  absurd  in  such  a  cartel  of  defiance,  that  Nicholas  was 
obhged  to  bite  his  Up  and  read  the  note  over  two  or  three  times  before 
he  could  muster  suffieient  gravity  and  sterxmess  to  address  the  hostile 
rar,  who  had  not  taken  his  eyes  from  the  ceiling,  nor  altered  the 
ion  of  his  laee  in  the  sl^htest  degree. 

**  J>o  yon  know  the  contents  of  this  note,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  at  length. 

''Yes,"  rejoined  Mn  Folair,  looking  round  for  an  instant^  and 
immedtately  carrying  his  eyes  back  again  to  the  ceiling. 

^  And  how  dare  you  bring  it  here,  «r  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  tearing  it 
iBto  very  little  pieces,  and  jerking  it  in  a  shower  towards  the  messen- 
gm.    ^£Uy<mnofeavof  being  kicked  down  stairS)  sir?" 
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Mr.  Folair  turned  his  heftd^-now  omameoted  withfeTaral  frigmeiiis 
of  the  note — towards  Nicholas,  and  with  the  same  imperturhabld 
dignity  briefly  replied  ^  No." 

^^  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  taking  np  the  tall  hat  and  tossing  it  towards 
the  door,  ^joa  had  hefUet  follow  that  article  of  joor  dress,  sir,  or 
yon  may  find  yourself  yery  disagreeably  deoeiTed,  and  that  within  a 
docen  seoonds.** 

'^  I  say,  Johnson,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Folair,  suddenly  losing  all  his 
dignity,  ^^none  of  that,  you  know.  No  tricks  with  a  gentleman's 
wardrobe." 

*^  LeaTe  the  room,"  returned  Nicholas.  *'  How  could  you  pnsume 
to  come  here  on  such  an  errand,  you  scoundrel  ?" 

*^Pooh!  pooh!"  said  Mr«  Folair,  unwinding  his  comforter,  and 
gradually  fi[etting  himself  out  of  it.     ^'  There-~that's  enough." 

*^  Enongn !"  cried  Nicholas,  adyancing  towards  him.  ^'  Take  your- 
self off,  sir." 

*^  Pooh !  pooh  1  I  tell  you,"  returned  Mr.  Folair,  waving  his  hand  in 
deprecation  of  any  further  wrath ;  *^  I  wasn't  in  earnest.  I  (Hily 
brought  it  in  joke." 

*'*'  You  had  better  be  careful  how  you  indulge  in  such  jokes  agftin," 
said  Nicholas,  ^  or  you  may  find  an  allusion  to  pulling  noses  ramer  a 
dangerous  reminder  for  the  subject  of  your  fkcetiousness.  Was  it 
written  in  joke  too,  pray  ?  " 

^No  no,  that's  the  best  of  it,"  returned  the  aotor;  ^*  right  down 
earnest-— honour  bright." 

Nicholas  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  odd  figure  hetom  him, 
which,  at  all  times  more  calculated  to  provoke  mirth  than  anger,  was 
especially  so  at  that  moment,  when  with  one  knee  upon  the  ground 
Mr.  Folair  twirled  his  old  hat  round  upon  his  hand,  and  affected  the 
eztremest  aeony  lest  any  of  the  nap  should  have  been  knocked  off— an 
ornament  which,  it  is  aJmost  superfluous  to  say,  it  had  not  boasted  for 
many  months. 

^^  Come,  sir,"  said  Nicholas^  laughing  in  spite  -of  himself.  *^  Have 
the  goodness  to  explain.'' 

^^  Why,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  sitting  himfldf  down 
in  a  chair  with  great  coolness.  ^'  Since  you  came  here,  Lenville  has 
done  nothing  but  second  business,  and,  instead  of  having  a  reception 
every  night  as  he  used  to  have,  they  have  let  him  come  on  as  if  he 
was  nobody." 

^^  What  do  you  mean  by  a  reception  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

^'Jupiter!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Folair,  ^'what  an  unsophisticated  shep* 
herd  you  are,  Johnson !  Why,  applause  from  the  house  when  you  first 
come  on.  So  he  has  gone  on  night  after  night,  never  getting  a  hand 
and  you  getting  a  couple  of  rounds  at  least,  and  sometimes  three,  till  at 
length  he  got  quite  desperate,  and  had  half  a  mind  last  night  to  piay 
Tybalt  with  a  real  sword,  and  pink  you--4iot  dangerously,  but  just 
enough  to  lay  you  up  for  a  moim  or  two." 

^  Very  considerate,"  remarked  Niohidas. 

^^Yes,  I  think  it  was  under  the  drcumstaaoes;  his  pioicwioms!  repu* 
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iatian  bemg  st  stake;''  said  Mr.  Fohiry'qiiite  serionsly.  *^  Bui  Ids  heart 
&iled  him,  and  he  cast  about  for  some  other  way  of  amiojing  you,  and 
making  himself  popular  at  the  same  time— for  that's  the  point.  Noto- 
riety»  notoriety,  is  the  thing.  Bless  you,  if  he  had  pinked  yon,"  said 
Jlr.  Folair,  stopping  to  make  a  calculation  in  his  mind,  "  it  would  have 
been  worth — ah,  it  would  have  been  worth  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  week 
to  him.  All  the  town  would  have  come  to  see  the  actor  wbo  nearly 
kiHed  a  man  by  mistake;  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  had  got  him  an 
engagement  in  London.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  try  some,  other 
mode  of  getting  popular,  and  this  one  occurred  to  him.  It's  a  oleTsr 
idea,  really.  If  you  had  shown  the  white  feather,  and  let  him  puU  your 
nose,  he'd  have  got  it  into  the  paper;  if  you  had  sworn  the  peace 
against  him,  it  would  have  been  in  the  paper  too,  and  he'd  have  been 
jnst  as  much  talked  about  as  you — don't  you  see  ?  " 

^  Oh  certainly,"  rejoined  Nicholas ;  ^^  but  suppose  I  were  to  turn  the 
tables,  and  pull  hit  nose,  what  then  ?    Would  that  make  his  fortune  ?** 

^  Why,  I  don't  think  it  would,"  replied  Mr.  Folair,  scratching  his 
head,  *^  becanse  there  •  wouldn't  be  any  romance  about  it,  and  he 
wouldn't  be  fitvourably  known.  To  tdl  you  the  truth  though,  he  didn't 
calculate  much  upon  that,  for  you're  always  so  mild-spoken,  and  are 
80  popular  amonff  the  women,  that  we  didn't  suspect  you  of  showing 
fight  If  you  did,  however,  he  has  a  way  of  getting  out  of  it  easily, 
depend  up«n  that." 

^  Has  he  ?"  rejoined  Nidiolas.  ^^  We  will  try,  to-moxvow  moming. 
In  the  meantime,  you  can  give  whatever  account  of  our  interview  you 
like  beet     Goodnight" 

As  Mr.  Folair  was  pretty  well  known  among  his  fellow-actors  for  a 
man  who  delighted  in  mischief  and-  was  by  no  means  scrupulous, 
Nieholaa  had  not  much  doubt  but  that  he  had  secretly  prompted  the 
tragedian  in  the  course  he  had  taken,  and,  moreover,  that  he  would 
have  carried  his  mission  with  a  very  high  hand  if  he  had  not  been 
disconcerted  by  the  very  unexpected  demonstrations  with  which  it  had 
been  received.  It  was  not  worth  his  while  to  be  serious  with  him, 
however,  so  he  dismissed  the  pantomimiet,  with  a  gentle  hint  that  if 
he  ofifended  affain  it  would  be  under  the  penalty  of  a  broken  head  ; 
and  Mr.  Folair,  taking  the  caution  in  exceedingly  good  part,  walked 
away  to  confer  with  his  principal,  and  give  such  an  account  of  his 
proc^inga  as  he  might  think  best  calculated  to  carry  on  the  joke. 

He  had  no  doubt  reported  that  Nicholas  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
bodily  fear ;  for  when  that  young  gentleman  walked  with  much  deli- 
beration down  to  the  theatre  next  moming  at  the  usual  hour,  he  found 
all  the  company  assembled  in-  evident  expectation,  and  Mr.  Lenville, 
with  lus  severest  stage  face,  sitting  majestically  on  a  table,  whistling 
defiance. 

Now  the  ladies  were  on  the  side  of:  Nicholas,  and  the  gentlemeu 
(being  jealous)  were  on  the  side  of  the  disappomted  tragedian ;  so  that 
the  latter  formed  a  little  group  about  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Lenville, 
ttid  the  former  looked  on  at  a  little  distance  in  some  trepidation  and 
Mxiety.     On  Nicholas  stoppmg  to  salute  them,  Mr.  Lenville  laughed 
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s  flooniiiil  Iraglit  and  wude  mmae  gBoenX  reoMik  twirhwg  tiw  lutetil 
bifltory  of  puppies. 

^'Oh!"  and  Nioholai,  looki^ quietly  ma^ 
^^SKinxe!''  vetnnned  Mr.  LenTdle,  fiourialuiig  his  right  arm,  lad 
MjpipnBMng  Nicholas  irith  s  tlieftbricai  ateide.  Bat  aomeiiow  ha 
appeared  jwt  at  that  moment  a  little  etartled,  aa  if  Nicholas  did  act 
look  quite  so  frightened  aa  ha  kad  ezpooted,  and  came  all  at  onoe  te 
Mk  awkward  haih,  at  whidi  the  aaaambled  ladiea  burst  into  a  ahrill 
laugh. 

«'Objeet  of  my  scorn  and  hatred!"  aaid  Mr.  Lenville,  **l  kold  79  in 
osBtempt*' 

Nicholas  laughed  in  Tory  unezpected  enjoyment  of  this  perlbrmanee; 
and  the  ladies,  oy  way  of  enoouzagement,  langbed  louder  than  betee ; 
whereat  Mr.  LenviDe  assumed  bis  bitterest  smile,  and  ezpresssd  hit 
opinion  that  they  were  ^  minions." 

^  But  they  mall  not  proteet  ye  1"  said  the  tragedian,  taking  an 
upward  look  at  Nieholaa,  beginning  at  bis  boots  and  endiitt^  at  the 
orown  of  bis  bead,  and  then  a  downward  one,  beginning  at  the  crown 
of  hia  head,  and  ending  at  bis  booi»<— whiob  two  looks,  as  overybodly 
knows,  expreas  defisnoo  on  tfao  stage.  ^Tbey  shall  not  (oioteot  y»-« 
boy!" 

'  .Thus  speaking,  Mr.  LenTillo  fdded  bis  aims,  and  treated  Nicholas  ts 
that  expression  of  face  with  which,  in  melo-dramatic  perfonoumees,  hs 
was  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  tyraanieal  kmg^  when  they  said, 
< Away  with  him  to  the  deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  caslls  moat;' 
and  which,  accompanied  with  a  little  jingling  of  Mters,  bad  been 
kthown  to  produce  gveat  efiects  in  its  time. 

Whether  it  waa  the  absence  of  the  fetters  or  not,  it  made  no  wy 
deep  imprewion  on  Mr.  LenviUe's  advasary,  bowerer,  but  rather 
aeemed  to  increaae  the  good  bumoor  expressed  in  bis  oonntenance;  in 
whieh  stage  of  the  contest,  one  or  two  genticimii,  who  bad  oeme  out 
expressly  to  witness  the  pulling  of  Niniolas's  nose,  grew  impatient, 
murmuring  that  if  it  were  to  be  done  at  all  it  had  better  be  dons  at 
onee,  and  that  if  Mr.  Lenville  didn't  mean  to  do  it  be  had  better  say 
so,  and  not  keep  them  waitmg  there.  Thna  urged,  the  tragedian 
adjusted  the  cuff  of  his  right  coat  sleeye  for  the  perfonnanoe  of  ths 
operation,  snd  walked  in  a  very  stately  manner  up  to  Nicholaa,  who 
suffered  him  to  approach  to  witiiin  the  requiote  distanoe,  and  thai| 
without  the  smallest  discomposure,  knocked  bim  down. 

Before  the  discomfited  tragedian  could  raise  hia  bead  from  the 
boards,  Mrs.  LenTille  (who,  as  has  been  before  fainted,  waa  in  an 
interesting  state)  rushed  frtmi  the  rear  rank  of  ladies,  and  ntteriog  s 
piercing  ecresm  thnw  herSdf  upon  Uie  body. 

"  Do  you  see  this,  monster  ?  Do  you  see  thit  f"  cried  Mr.  Len^ 
▼ille,  sitting  up,  and  pointing  to  his  prostrate  lady,  wbo  waa  holdiiig 
bim  Tery  tight  ronnd  the  waist. 

'^  Come,    said  Nicholas,  nodding  bis  head,  **  sp<dogiBB  for  tbe  iuso- 
knt  note  yon  wrote  to  ma  last  night,  and  waste  no 
talkmg." 


"^  New  r  urbd  aCr.  lMnU& 

^  Yes—- yes — jw—  "  maaBtmaed  his  wife.  ^^  For  af  sake— -for  mine^ 
LcaTiHe  /srcgsalidleliBnas,  unless  you  w««M«ee  me  a  blighted  cobw 
si  your  feet." 

'<This  is  a£feciiiigi"  sai4  Mr.  LraviUe^  loekkig  nmnd  him,  snd 
drawing  ihe  back  of  his  hsnd  acoross  his  eyes.  ^^  The  ties  of  nature 
aie  sfcBDBg.  The  week  knsband  Sind  the  father — the  &ther  that  is  f si 
io  he — ^relflntB.     I  sifKilogiEe.'' 

^  Bbmlily  and  mhnissi'vely  V  said  Nicholas. 

^  Hinnh^  aad  anhmissiyely "  TCtimed  the  tragedian,  scowling 
upwards.     *'  But  only  to  save  her, — ^for  a  time  will  come r-  " 

^  Veiy  good,"  ssxd  Ntcholss ;  ^^  I  hope  Mrs.  LenTiUe  may  hai«  a 
good  one;  and  when  it  does  oerne,  and  you  are  a  father,  you  shall 
retract  it  if  yon  hams  the  ceoxage.  There.  Be  careful,  sir,  to  what 
lengths  your  jealousy  carries  you  another  time ;  and  be  carefdl,  also^ 
befoone  yon  yentnre  too  fu*,  to  ascertain  your  mals  temper."  With 
ibm  paxting  advsos  Nicholas  picked  up  Mr«  LenyiUe's  ash  stidc  which 
bad  flown  owt  of  Ins  hand,  sad  breaking  it  in  half,  threw  him  the  pieces 
iBid  witiMhrew,  bowing  sfightly  to  the  speotatovs  as  he  walked  out. 

The  profoundest4bfereBce  wss  paid  to  Nicholas  that  night,  and  the 
people  who  had  been  BMst  anxions  to  haye  his  nose  pulled  in  the 
mondng,  embraced  occasions  of  taking  him  aside,  and  telling  him  with 
gicai  feeling,  how  yery  fiiendly  they  took  it  that  he  should  have 
treated  that  Lenville  so  properly,  who  was  a  most  unbearable  feUow, 
aad  on  whoon  they  had  all,  by  a  remaxjcable  ooinctdence,  at  one  time 
or  other  contemplated  the  infliction  of  condign  punishment,  which 
tiliey  had  oidy  been  restramed  from  administering  by  connderations  of 
BMRy ;  indeed,  to  jndge  from  the  invariable  tmaination  of  all  these 
stories,  there  never  was  snch  a  charitable  aad  kind-hearted  set  of 
people  as  the  male  members  of  Mr.  Onimmles's  cinapany. 

Nidiolas  bore  his  triumph,  as  he  had  his  success  in  the  little  world  of 
the  theatre,  with  the  mtmost  moderation  and  good  humour.  The  crest- 
&Den  Mx.  Lenville  made  an  expiring  eflbrt  to  obtain  revenge  1^ 
aeading  a  boy  into  the  gallery  to  hiss,  mtt  he  fell  a  sacriflee  to  popular 
indignation,  and  was  proopliy  tmaed  ont  without  having  his  money 
back. 

^  Weil,  Snuke,"  said  Nicholas  when  the  first  jpkw  was  over,  and  he 
bad  almost  finished  drossiiig  to  go  heme,  ^^  is  there  any  letter  yet  ?  " 

^'  Yes,"  replied  Smike,  ^^  I  got  this  one  from  the  post-office." 

*'  From  Newman  Nocgs,"  said  Nicholas,  casting  his  eye  upon  ihe 
camped  direction;  ^'tta  no  easy  matter  to  make  his  wxitmg  eict. 
Let  me  see — ^Ici  me  see." 

By  <Bnt  of  poring  over  the  letter  £nr  half  an  homr,  ha  contrived  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  contents,  which  were  certainly  not  of  a 
luiture  to  set  his  mind  at  ease.  Newman  took  upon  himself  to  send 
hack  the  ten  pounds,  observing  that  he  had  ascertained  that  neither 
Mrs.  Nickleby  nor  Kate  was  in  actual  want  of  money  at  the  moment, 
and  that  a  time  might  shortly  como  when  Nicholas  might  want  it 
nM>re.    He  entreated  him  not  to  be  alarmed  at  what  he  was  about  to 
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say;— there  was  no  bad  news— ihey  ware  in  good'  healih^— Imt  he 
thought  circumstances  might  occur,  or  were  occuiring,  which  would 
render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Kate  should  haye  her  brother's 
protection,  and  if  so,  Newman  said,  he  would  write  to  him  to  thai 
effect,  either  by  the  next  post  or  the  next  but  one. 

Nicholas  read  this  passage  yery  often,  and  the  more  he  thought  of 
it  the  more  he  began  to  fear  some  treachery  upon  the  part  of  Ualph 
Once  or  twice  he  felt  tempted  to  repair  to  London  at  all  haaards 
without  an  hour's  delay,  but  a  little  renection  assured  him  that  if  such 
a  step  were  necessary,  Newman  would  have  spoken  out  and  told  him  so 
at  once. 

**  At  all  events  I  should  prepare  them  here  for  the  possibility  of  my 

going  away  suddenly,"  said  Nich<^as ;    ^  I  should  lose  no  time  in 
oinff  that."  .  As  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
humed  to  the  green-room. 

^'  Well,  Mr.  Johnson,*'  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  who  was  seated  there  in 
full  regal  costume,  with  the  phenomenon  as  the  maiden  in  her  maternal 
arms,  ^'  next  week  for  Ryde,  then  for  Winchester,  then  for " 

^'I  have  some  reason  to  fear,"  interrupted- Nicholas, >^ that  before 
you  leave  here  my  career  with  you  will  have  closed." 

^*  Closed  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Crummies,  raisii^  her  hands  in  astonishment 

*^  Closed  1 "  cried  Miss  Snevellicci,  trembling  so  much  in  her  tights 
that  she  actually  laid  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  manageress 
for  support. 

^^  Why,  he  don't  mean  to  say  he's  going ! "  ezdaimed  Mrs.  Grndden, 
making  her  way  towards  Mrs.  Crummies.     ^^  Hoity  toity  1  nonsense." 

The  phenomenon,  being  of  an  affectionate  nature  and  moreover 
excitable,  raised  a  loud  cry,  and  Miss  Belvawney  and  Miss  Bravassa 
actually  shed  tears.  Even  the  male  performers  stopped  in  their  con- 
versation, and  echoed  the  word  ^^  Going ! "  although  some  amone 
them  (and  they  had  been  the  loudest  in  their  oongratuuitiona  that  day) 
winked  at  each  other  as  though  they  would  not  be  sorry  to  lose  such  a 
favoured  rival ;  an  opinion,  indeed,  which  the  honest  Mr.  Folair,  who 
was  ready  dressed  for  the  savage,  openly  stated  in  so  many  words  to  a 
demon  with  whom  he  was  sharing  a  pot  of  porter. 

Nicholas  briefly  said  that  he  feared  it  would  be  so,  although  be 
could  not  yet  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  and  getting  away  as 
soon  as  he  could,  went  home  to  con  Newman's  letter  once  more,  and 
speculate  upon  it  afresh. 

How  trifling  all  that  had  been  occupying  his  time  and  thoughts  for 
many  weeks  seemed  to  him  during  that  sleepless  night,  and  how  con- 
stantly and  incessantly  present  to  his  imagination  was  the  one  idea 
that  Kate  in  the  midst  of  some  great  trouble  and  distress  might  eyen 
then  be  looking — and  vainly  too-^for  him  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

FSSTITITIES  AAB  HELD  IN  HONOUR  OF  NICU0LA8,  WHO  SUDDENLY 
WITHDRAWS  HIMSELF  FROM  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MR.  VINCENT  CRUM- 
ML£S  AND   HIS   THEATRICAt   COMPANIONS. 

f  f  « 

•  •  « 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummles-  was  no  sooiier  acquainted  with  the  public 
announioment  which  Nicholas  had  knade  relatiye  to  the  prob&bilHy  of 
his  shortly  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  company,  than  he  evinced 
many  tokens  of  grief  and  consternation;  and,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
despair,  even  held  out  certain  vague  promises  of  a  speedy  improvement 
not  only  in  the  amdunt  of  his  regular  salaiy,  but  also  in  the  conUngent 
emoluments  appertaining- to  his  authorship.  Finding  Nicholas  bent 
upon  quitting  the  society — ^for  he  had  now  determined  that,  even  if  no 
further  tidings  came  from  Newman,  he  would,  at  all  hazards,  ease  hia 
miiid  by  repairing  to  London  and  ascertaining  the  exact  position  of  his 
sister-^— Mr.  Onimmles  was  fain  to  content,  himself  by  calculating  the 
cbances  of  hid  coming  back  ag^in,  and  taking  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  to  m&ke  the  most  of  him  b^re' he  went  away. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.^  Crummileai,  t^iiig  off  his  outlaw's  wig,  the 
better  to  arrive  at  •  a  cool-headed  view,  of '  uie  whole  case.  •  ^^  L^  'me 
see.-  This  is^  Weilnc^day  night.  ^^  We'll  bave'  posters  out  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  announcing  positively  yourMast  appearance  for  to- 
mortrow."**   '^       '       /     *.  -      ■'•••.:••.;.♦•■  •     -         ■'    * 

'*^^i  perhaps  it  may  not  be  my  la^  'appearance, -you  know,"  sa;id 
Nicholas.'  "Utiless'I  am  summoned  away,  I  shoXild  be  sorry  to 
ineoBv^ence  yOu  by  leaving  before  the  end  of  the  week."  *         •    ' ' 

"80  much  the  better*,"  returned  Mr.  Crummies.'  **  We  cahhavd 
positively  your  last  appearance,'on  Thursday— re-engagement  for  ond 
night  more,  on  Ftidsiy — and,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  numerous  influen- 
tial patrons,  who  were  disappointed  in  obtaining  seats,  on  Saturday^ 
That  oui^ht  to  bring  tlirfee  very  decent  Houses."  '    '        : 

^  Then  I  am^  to  mak^  three  last  appearances,  am  I  ? "  inquired 
NiohollM,  smiling.  '■  *  .  :     "  .. 

^Yes,"  rejoined  the  manager,  scratching  his  head  with  an  air  of 
some  vexation ;  "  three  is  not  enough,  and  it's  very  bungling,  and 
irregular' not  to  have  more,  but  if  we  can't  help*  it  we  can't,  so^there's 
no  use  in  talking.'  "A  novelty  would'be  very  desirable.'  You  oouldh^ 
8mg  a  comic  song  oh  the  pony's  b&ck;  could  you  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  I  couldn't  indeed." 

'*  It  has  <brawn  money  before  now,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  with  a  look 
of  disappointment.  ^^  What  do  you  think  of  a  brilliant  display  of 
fireworks  ?" 

"  That  it  would  be  rather  expensive,"  replied  Nicholas,  drily. 

^^Eighteenpence  would  ilo  it,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  "  You  on  the 
top'of  a  pair  of  steps  with  the  phenomenon  in  an  attitude ;  '  Farewell' 
on  a  transparency  behind ;  and  nine  pec^le  at  the  wings  with  a  sqtiib 
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in  each  hand — all  the  dozen  and  a  half  going  off  at  onoe-^it  wonld  be 
Tery  grand — awfiil  from  the  front,  quite  awful." 

As  Nicholas  appeared  hy  no  means  impreased  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  proposed  effect,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  received  the  proposition  in  a 
most  irreyerent  manner  and  laughed  at  it  yery  heartily,  Mr.  Cmmmlea 
abandoned  the  project  in  its  buih,  and  gloomily  obsenred  that  ikey 
roust  make  up  the  best  bill  they  could  with  combats  and  hornpipes, 
and  so  stick  to  the  legitimate  drama. 

For  the  purpose  of  oarrymg  this  object  into  instant  exeevtioai^  the 
waaagv  ai  onoe  vepaived  to  a  small  dresnog-vaom  adjacent^  wlwna 
Mra.  Crummies  was  tbea  oocnpied  in  exchaaging  the  haUlii&aita  of  m 
awla-tikamatic  empress  for  the  OK^inary  attire  of  matiKNis  in  the 
leenth  oentnry.  And  with  the  aesistajiee  of  this  lady,  and  the 
pliahed  Mrs.  Gfudden  (who  had  ^ite  a  genius  Hor  making  oat  bUla^ 
b^ng  a  great  haad  at  throwii^  in  the  notes  of  admiration,  and  kno^og 
bam  long  experienoe  exactly  where  the  largest  capitals  ought  to  ^), 
lie  senously  applied  himself  to  the  e(»Bposition  of  tJie  poster. 

'^^Ileighol"  sighed  Nicholas,  aa  he  ihxew  himself  back  in  the 
ftferapter  s  chair,  after  tefej^wphing  the  needftil  directions  to  Soaike^ 
who  had  been  f^jring  a  mei^gie  taikr  in  the  interhide,  with  one  akirt 
to  his  coat,  and  a  little  pocket  handkerchief  with  a  laige  hole  in  k^  and 
a  wooikn  nightcap,  and  a  red  nose,  and  oUier  diatinctiye  marks  peeuliar 
la  tailors  on  the  stage.     ^  Heigho  I     I  wish  all  this  were  oy«r." 

^^  Oyar,  Mr.  Johnson !"  repeated  a  fismale  voice  behind  hian,  in  a 
knud  of  plaintiye  surprise. 

^^  It  was  an  ungallant  speech,  certainly,**  said  Nicholas,  looking  up 
to  see  who  the  speaker  was,  and  recognising  Miss  Snevellioci.  ^^  I 
would  not  have  made  it  if  I  had  known  you  had  been  within  hearing.* 

"  What  a  dear  that  Mr.  Di^by  ist"  said  Miss  Snevelliod^  an  Oie 
iailur  went  off  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  end  of  the  pieoe^  with  gxeat 
applanse.     (Smikea  theiStrioal  name  was  Digby.) 

^'  I'll  tell  him  presently,  for  his  gratification, that  yon  said  ea,**retimied 
Nidiolas. 

^^Oh  yon  naughty  thins  1"  rejoined  Miss  SneveQiod.  ^^I  dont 
know,  though,  t^iat  I  siiould  much  mind  his  knowing  my  opiakm  of 
him ;  with  some  other  people,  indeed,  it  might  be—*"  Heie  If  ias 
finevelHcci  stopped,  as  though  waitii^  to  be  questioned,  but  no  qaes- 
tioning  came,  ibr  Nicholas  was  thinkipg  about  moie  eerions  inaUina. 
>*-  *^  How  kind  it  is  of  yon,"  resumed  Miss  Sneyelliod,  after  a  aheit 
jnlenee,  ^^to  sit  waitioff  here  for  him  night  after  night,  n%ht  after 
night,  no  matter  how  twed  you  are;  and  taking  so  much  paiafl  with 
him,  and  doing  it  all  with  as  mudi  delight  and  readineas  as  if  you 
were  ooiniBg  miid  by  iti* 

^He  wdi  deserves  all  the  kindness  I  can  show  him,  and  a  gnat 
deal  more,"  said  Nicholas.  «  He  is  the  most  grateful,  single-haatM, 
affectionate  <creatupe,  that  ever  breathed." 

"fio  odd,  too,"  remarked  Miss  Snevelliod,  **  isn't  he?" 

^Ood  help  Um,  and  those  who  have  made  him  eo^  he  is  indeed," 
iqehied  NishohM,  shaking  his  hea4    ^ 


^He  is  aock  a  deTiiiak  close  chap,*  said  Mr.  Folair,  who  had  oome 
vp  a  little  befiote,  aad  bow  jouied  in  the  conTeanation.  ^*  Nobodj  can 
ever  get  anjthisg  out  of  him." 

^  What  tkauid  they  get  out  of  him  ?"  aaked  Nidiolaiy  toniing  round 
with  aone  ahniptaeaa. 

^JZooka !  w^a  fiie-eateryoa  9xe,  Johnson  !**  retnmed  Mr.  FoiaiTy 
polling  np  the  heel  of  his  dancing  shoe.  ^^  I'm  only  talking  of  the 
aatoial  ooriosify  of  the  people  here,  to  know  what  he  has  been  about 
allkkltfB.'' 

^  Poor  fellowi  it  is  psetty  plain,  I  shonld  think,  that  he  has  not  the 
intdlect  to  have  been  about  anything  of  much  hnportanoe  to  ihem  or 
aaybody  else,"  aud  Nichdaa. 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  the  actor,  contemplatiiiff  the  e£Fect  of  his  £ftce  in  a 
lamp  reflector,  ^'  but  that  isYolves  the  whob  question,  you  know." 

**  What  qnestion  ?*  asked  Nicholas. 

^'  Why,  the  who  he  is  and  what  ho  is,  and  how  you  two,  who  are 
as  difienat,  came  to  be  sach  dose  oompaniona,"  relied  Mr.  Folair, 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  saying  something  disagreeable. 
*"  Thai's  in  everybody's  auMth." 

^ The  ^  everybody'  of  the  theatxe.  I  suppose?"  said  Nicholas,  coa- 
tonptnously. 

^  In  it  and  out  of  it  too,"  replied  the  actor.  ^'  Why,  yon  know^ 
Lenvilk  says—" 

**'  1  thooght  I  had  nteBced  bin  efiectoally,"  interrupted  Nicholas, 
reddflui^ 

^^  Perhaps  you  have,"  rejoined  the  immovable  Mr.  Folair ;  ^  if  you 
have,  he  sud  this  be£(m  he  was  silenoed  :  Lenville  says  that  you're  a 
Rgnfaur  ati<^  of  an  actor,  and  that  it's  only  the  mystery  about  you  that 
has  caused  you  to  go  down  with  the  people  here,  and  that  Qrummles 
keiepa  it  ap  to  his  own  aako ;  though  LeaviUe  says  he  don  t  believe 
tbere's  anything  at  all  in  it,  ezeept  your  having  got  into  a  scrape 
and  nm  away  mm  somewhens,  for  doing  something  or  other." 

^  Oh !"  aald  Nadiohs,  forck^  a  smile. 

^  Tkat'aa  part  of  what  he  says,"  added  Mr.  Fohur.  "  I  mention  it 
as  the  fciend  of  both  parties,  and  in  sbict  confidence.  /  don't  agree 
with  him,  you  know.  He  says  he  takes  Digby  to  be  more  knave  uuui 
fofJ;  and  old  Fiuggera,  who  does  the  heavy  buaness  you  know,  he 
aays  that  when  he  delivecod  messi^es  at  Govent  Garden  the  season 
bdbie  last,  theie  nsed  to  be  a  pickpocket  hovering  about  the  coach- 
ttaad  who  had  ozactly  the  fine  of  Digby ;  though,  as  he  very  properly 
aajrs,  I^h^  may  not  be  the  same^  hvi  oidy  his  orother,  or  some  near 


"Oh!" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  with  undisturbed  calmness,  ^^  that's  what 
they  say.  I  thought  I'd  teU^yos,  because  reaMy  you  ouffht  to  know. 
Oh !  imesihas  blessed  phenomenon  at  last.  Ugh,  you  little  imposi- 
tioa,  I  ahottkl  like  to  -—  quite  ready,  my  darling— humbug — ^Bing  up 
Mra.  G^  aad  let  the  &vouiile  wake  'om." 

Vttein^g  m  alood  voice  Aich  of  the  latter  allusions  aa  wen  com* 
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plimentary  to  the  unconscious  phenomenon,  and  giving  the  rest  in  a 
confidential  ''aside"  to  Nicholas,  Mr.  Fohiir  followed  the  ascent  of  the 
curtain  with  his  eyes,  regarded  with  a  sneer  the  reception  of  Mi^ 
Crummies  as  the  Maiden,  and,  falling  back  a  step  or  two  to  advance 
with  the  better  effect,  uttered  a  preliminary  howl,  and  ''went  on" 
chattering  his  teeth  and  brandishing  his  tin  tomahawk  as  the  Indian 
Savage. 

"  So  these  are  some  of  the  stories  they  invent  about  us,  and  bandy 
from  mouth  to  mouth ! "  thought  Nicholas.  "  If  a  man  would  commit 
an  inexpiable  oJBfence  against  any  society,  large  or  small,  let  him  be 
successful.     They  will  forgive  him  any  crime  but  that." 

"  You  surely  don't  mind  what  that  malicious  creature  says,  Mr. 
Johnson  ?  "  observed  Miss  Snevellicci  in  her  most  winning  tones. 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  If  I  were  going  to  remain  here,  I 
might  think  it  worth  my  while  to  embroil  myself.  As  it  is,  let  them 
talk  till  they  are  hoarse.  But  here,"  added  Nicholas,  as  Smike 
approached,  "  here  comes  the  subject  of  a  portion  of  their  good-mtture, 
so  let  he  and  I  say  good  night  together." 

"  No,  I  will  not  let  either  of  you  say  anything  of  the  kind,"  returned 
Miss  Snevellicci.  "  You  must  come  home  and  see  mama,  who  only 
came  to  Portsmouth  to-day,  and  b  dying  to  behold  you.  Led,  my 
dear,  persuade  Mr.  Johnson." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure,"  returned  Miss  Ledrook,  with  considerable  vivacity, 
"  if  you  can't  persuade  him — "  Miss  Ledrook  said  no  more,  but 
intimated,  by  a  dexterous  playfulness,  that  if  Miss  Snevellicci  couldn't 
persuade  him,  nobody  could. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lill3rvick  have  taken  lodgings  in  our  house^  and 
share  our  sitting-room  for  the  present,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci.  ^  Won't 
that  induce  you?" 

"  Surely,"  returned  Nicholas,  "  I  can  require  no  possible  inducement 
beyond  your  invitation." 

"  Oh  no !  I  dare  say,"  rejoined  Miss  Snevellicci.  And  Miss 
Ledrook  said,  "  Upon  my  word !"  Upon  which  Miss  Snevellicci  said 
that  Miss  Ledrook  was  a  giddy  thing ;  and  Miss  Ledrook  said  that 
Miss  Snevellicci  needn't  colour  up  quite  so  much ;  and  Miss  Iteevellicci 
beat  Miss  Ledrook,  and  Miss  Ledrook  beat  Miss  Snevellicci. 

"  Gome,"  said  Miss  Ledrook,  "  it's  high  time  we  were  there,  or  we 
shall  have  poor  Mrs.  Snevellicci  thinking  that  you  have  run  away  with 
her  daughter,  Mr.  Johnson ;  and  then  we  should  have  a  pretty  to  do." 

"  My  dear  Led,"  remonstrated  Miss  Snevellicci,  "  how  you  do  talk !" 

Miss  Ledrook  made  no  answer,  but  taking  Smike's  arm  in  hers,  left 
her  friend  and  Nicholas  to  follow  at  their  pleasure ;  which  it  pleased 
them,  or  rather  pleased  Nicholas  who  had  no  great  fancy  for  a  UU"^- 
tite  under  the  circumstances,  to  do  at  once. 

'  There  were  not  wanting  matters  of  conversation  when  they  reached 
the  street,  for  it  turned  out  that  Miss  Snevellici  had  a  small  basket  to 
carry  home,  and  Miss  Ledrook  a  snudl  band-box,  both  containing  sack 
minor  articles  of  theatrical  costume  as  the  lady  performers  lunally 
carried  to  and  fro  every  evening.     Nicholas  would  insist  upon  carrying 
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the  basket,  and  Miss  Sneyellicci  would  insist  upon  carrying  it  keraelf, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  struggle,  in  which  Nicholas  captured  the  basket 
and  the  band-box  likewise.  Then  Nicholas  said,  that  he  wondered  what 
could  possibly  be  inside  the  basket,  and  attempted  to  peep  in,  whereat 
Hiss  SnevelHcci  screamed,  and  declared  that  if  she  thought  he  had 
seen,  she  was  sure  she  should  faint  away.  This  declaration  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  attempt  on  the  band-box,  and  similar  demonstra- 
tions on  the  part  of  Miss  Ledrook,  and  then  both  ladies  Towed  that 
they  wouldn't  move  a  step  further  until  Nicholas  had  promised  that  he 
wouldn't  offer  to  peep  agam.  At  last  Nicholas  pledged  himself  to  betray 
no  further  curiosity,  and  they  walked  on :  both  ladies  giggling  very 
much,  and  declaring  that  they  never  had  seen  such  a  wicked  creature  in 
an  thdr  bom  days — never. 

Lightening  the  way  with  such  pleasantry  as  this,  they  arrived  at  the 
tailors  house  in  no  time ;  and  here  they  made  quite  a  little  party,  there 
being  present,  besides  Mr.  Lillyvick  and  Mrs.  Lillyvick,  not  only  Miss 
Snevellicci's  mama,  but  her  papa  also.  And  an  uncommonly  fine  man 
Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  was,  with  a  hook  nose,  and  a  white  forehead, 
and  curly  black  hair,  and  high  cheek  bones,  and  altogether  quite  a 
handsome  fiEice,  only  a  little  pimply  as  though  with  drinking.  He 
had  a  very  broad  chest  had  Miss  Snevellicci  s  papa,  and  he  wore  a 
threadbare  blue  dress  coat  buttoned  with  gilt  buttons  tight  across  it ; 
and  he  no  sooner  saw  Nicholas  come  into  the  room,  than  he  whipped  the 
two  forefingers  of  his  right  hand  in  between  the  two  centre  buttons,  and 
sticking  his  other  arm  gracefully  a-kimbo  seemed  to  say,  "  Now,  here 
I  am,  my  buck,  and  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?" 

Such  was,  and  in  such  an  attitude  sat,  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa,  who 
had  been  in  the  profession  ever  since  he  had  first  played  the  ten-year- 
old  imps  in  the  Christmas  pantomimes ;  who  could  sing  a  little,  dance  a 
little,  fence  a  little,  act  a  little,  and  do  everything  a  little,  but  not  much; 
who  had  been  sometimes  in  the  ballet,  and  sometimes  in  the  chorus,  at 
every  theatre  in  London;  who  was  always  selected  in  virtue  of  his  figure 
to  play  the  military  visitors  and  the  speechless  noblemen ;  who  always 
wore  a  smart  dress,  and  came  on  arm-in-arm  with  a  smart  lady  in  short 
petticoats, — and  always  did  it  too  with  such  an  air  that  people  in  the 
pit  had  been  several  times  known  to  cry  out  "  Bravo !"  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  somebody.  Such  was  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa, 
upon  whom  some  envious  persons  cast  the  imputation  that  he  occasion- 
ally beat  Miss  Snevellicci's  mama,  who  was  still  a  dancer,  with  a  neat 
little  figure  and  some  remains  of  good  looks ;  and  who  now  sat,  as  she 
danced, — ^being  rather  too  old  for  the  full  glare  of  the  foot-lights, — in 
the  back  ground. 

To  these  good  people  Nicholas  was  presented  with  much  formality. 
The  introduction  being  completed.  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  (who  was 
scented  with  rum  and  water)  said  that  he  was  delighted  to  make  the 
^uaintance  of  a  gentleman  so  highly  talented;  and  furthermore 
remarked,  that  there  hadn't  been  such  a  hit  made — no,  not  since  the 
first  appearance  of  his  friend  Mr.  Glavormelly,  at  the  Goburg. 

"You  have  seen  him,  sir  ?"  said  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa. 
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^  No,  reBUj  I  nerer  did^'*  replied  KicbolaflL 

**  Yon  Beyer  mw  1D7  friend  Glftvonnellyy  Sir !  *  taid  Mias  Snevd- 
fioet's  iMnm.  ^^Tfaen  yon  haye  never  aeen  acting  yet.  If  h^  kad 
fived -* 

^  Oh,  he  is  dead,  is  h»V*  interrapted  Nicfaolae. 

^  He  10^'*  said  Mr.  Snevellieci,  ^^  but  he  isn't  in  Westminskg  Abbej; 

monTsthesbaBM.     He  was  a ^.      Well,  no  matter.     He  is  gone  fe 

that  bonme  from  whenee  no  traydkr  returns.   I  hopo  he  is  appreciated 

fAo  sajing^  Min  Sneyellieci^s  papa  robbed  the  tip  of  his  nose  with  a 
T^arj  yellow  milk  handkerchief)  and  gave  the  eompony  ta  nndentaad 
Ukat  these  reeoAeetionB  oyercame  him. 

''  Well,  Mr.  Lillyyick/'  said  Nicholas,  ''  and  how  axe  yon  T 

**  Qnite  well»  1%,"  replied  the  collector.  ^Thcre  is  nothii^  liko  the 
■Hvned  state,  Sir,  depend  npon  it** 

^  Indeed  T  said  NiclM^as,  laughing. 

•«  Ah !  nothnff  like  H  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyyick  solemnly.  "  Hovr 
4o  yen  think,'*  y^ispered  the  collector,  drawing  him  aside,  **  How  do 
yon  Hunk  she  looks  to-x^ghtT 

*^  Aa  handsome  as  eycr,"  ref^ed  Nicholas,  glancing  ai  the  Into  Mas 
Petowker. 

•  *^ Why,  there's  a  air  abont  her,  Sir,**  whispered  the  colleotor,  ^ftst 
I  never  saw  in  anybody .  Look  ai  her  now  she  moves  to  pni  the  kettle 
on.     Then!  Isnt  it  facination.  Sir  ?" 

^  Yott're  a  Ineky  man,"  said  Nicholas. 

''  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  rejoined  tiie  ooQector.  ''  No.  Do  yon  tiiink  I  am 
though^  eh  ?  Perhaps  I  may  be,  perhaps  I  may  bft  I  say,  I  oonMn't 
haye  dene  much  better  if  I  had  been  a  yonng  man,  eonld  I  ?  Toa 
eonldn  t  have  done  mneh  better  yonrsdf,  eonld  jFon — «b— «onld  yon  f 
With  snch  inqniries,  and  many  more  sueh,  Mr.  Lillyyick  jerked  hii 
^bow  into  Nicholas's  side,  and  chuckled  tin  his  fiiee  becamo  qidle 
porple  in  the  attempt  to  keep  down  his  satisfec^on. 

By  this  tine  the  doth  had  been  laid  under  the  joint  superintendence 
of  all  the  ladiefl^  upon  two  tables  put  together,  one  bemg  high  and 
narrow,  sad  the  other  low  and  broad.  There  were  oysters  nt  the  top^ 
sausages  at  the  bottom,  a  pair  of  snnifers  in  the  centre,  and  baked 
potatoes  wherever  it  was  most  convenient  to  put  them.  Two  ad^tienil 
chairs  were  brought  m  from  the  bedroom ;  Miss  SneveUioei  sni  at  tiw 
head  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Lillyvick  at  the  foot ;  and  Ni^ohta  had  not 
only  the  honour  of  sitting  next  Miss  Snevetlicci,  but  of  having  Miaa 
Snevellioci's  mama  on  his  right  hand,  and  Miss  SneveUicci's  papa  orer 
the  way.  In  short,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  feast ;  and  when  the  tsMe 
was  cleared  and  something  wsnn  introdneed,  Misa  SneveHiecTs  piqpft 
got  up  and  proposed  his  health  in  a  speech  containine  snch  aifectiBg 
allttsiens  to  his  coming  departure,  that  Miss  SnevelKcci  wept,  and  was 
compelled  to  retire  into  the  bedroom. 

*^  Hush  !  Don't  take  any  notice  of  it,  said  Miss  Ledrook,  ptepisg 
in  from  the  bedroom.  ^^  Say,  when  slie  comes  back,  that  As  cxerto 
herself  too  much." 


Hbm  Ledrook  eked  out  this  gpctch  with  so  manj  mynteikm  naim 

and  frowns  before  she  shut  the  door  again,  thai  a  profound  sikeBce  caoM 
vpon  all  the  oonpanj,  dBrmg  whidi  Mks  Stievellioci's  pap*  looked 
Tery  big  indeed — several  sizes  larger  than  life — at  eTeiybodf  m  tun^ 
but  particularly  at  Ni^ohn^  and  kept  on  pevpetuaHy  emptying  his 
tambler  and  filling  it  again,  until  the  hwlin  returned  in  a  chisteri 
wftk  Misa  SatfvellieGi  anong  than. 

^  You  needn't  alarm  yourself  a  bit,  Mr.  Snevellicci,"  said  Mrs.  LiDj^ 
Tick.  ^  She  is  only  a  littfe  ivsak  asMl  nervous ;  she  has  been  so  ever 
»eethen»rnig.» 

"^Oky"  and  Mr.  SneveUiei,  ^  that's  all,  is  it?** 

"^  Ok  yen,  that's  att.  IXoB't  make  » loss  about  it,"  cried  all  the  kdiei 
together. 

lYow  this  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  reply  suited  to  Mr.  SneveQicci'a 
impaitance  as  a  man  and  a  &thcr,  so  he  picked  out  the  unfattnwaN 
Mrs.  Snef^dlicci,  aad  asked  her  what  the  devil  she  meant  by  talking  t« 
bkn  in  tfasi  way. 

^Dear  me,  niy  dear -"  said  Mrs^  Snevdhoci. 

^iks't  call  me  your  dear,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Shnevrilicci,  ^ii  you 


*  Pray,  pa»  don't,"  interposed  Miss  SaffveUieci* 

"^ Don't  what,  my  ddld  ?" 

"^Talk  is  that  way." 

«Wh7  not?"  SMd  Mr.  SMveUieei.  ""I  hope  yon  don't  sqppoM 
ihoi^s  anybody  here  wha  is  to  prevent  my  laOcing  as  I  fike  ?" 

*^  Motody  waats  to,  pa,"  rc!)<»ned  his  daughter. 

"*  Nobody  weoU  if  they  did  want  to,"  said  Mr.  SbevelKcci.  «« I  am 
■el  awfaamed  o#  myeslf.  SaeveiKeet  is  my  name  ;  Tm  to  be  £6irad  m 
Broad  Court,  Bow  Street,  when  I'm  m  town.  If  I'm  not  at  home^  lel 
SBf  man  adc  for  me  at  the  slage  doer.  Danme,  they  know  me  at  the 
itaigft  doer  i  Si^psse.  Meet  men  have  seen  my  portrait  at  the  c%Rrriiop 
Mind  the  csmcr.  I've  been  mentsoned  in  the  newspapers  befiwe  now, 
havmll?  TUk!  Ill  tsflyoQ  what;  if  Ilband  out  that  any  man  had 
been  tampering  with  the  affections  of  my  daughter,  I  wnnldn't  talk* 
Pi  iwliwiiih,  him  without  talking; — thadfs  my  wi^." 

8fr  mprngy  Mr.  Snev^dlitti  stnidc  the  pahn  of  his  left  hand  three 
smart  blows  with  his  clenched  fist :  pulled  a  phantom  nose  with  his 
>ighl  thnn^  and  lore  finger,  and  swallowed  another  glassfid  at  a 
dnaght.     ^  ThatTs  my  wiky,"  repeated  Mr.  SneveUieeL 

Most  public  characters  have  their  failings;  and  the  truth  is  thisi 
Mr.  Snevellicci  was  n  little  addicted  to  drinkmg ;  or,  if  the  whMe  truth 
must  be  told,  that  he  was  seareely  ever  sober.  He  knew  in  his  cups 
three  dislinei  slsu^es  of  intoxicatiQn, — ^the  dignified — ^the  quarrdsome— 
te  aoMnxuL  When  professionaBy  engaged  he  never  got  beyond  the 
dignified ;  in  private  circles  he  went  through  all  three,  paanng  from  ens 
to  imether  with  a  rapidity  ef  transition  often  rather  perplexing  to  those 
^is  had  not  the  honour  of  his  aeqnaintance. 

Thus  Mr.  Snevellicci  had  no  sooner  swallowed  another  glassfiil  than 
be  smiled  upon  all  present  m  happy  fo^^ctfrilnesB  of  having  exhibited 
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flymptoms  of  pugnacity,  and  propoaed  ^^  The  ladies — ^bleas  their  haarisr 
in  a  most  vivacious  manner. 

,  **•  I  love  'em,"  said  Mr.  Snevellicci,  looking  round  the  table,  ^^  I  love 
em,  every  one.*" 

^^  Not  every  one,"  reasoned  Mr.  Lillyvick,  mildly. 

**  Yes,  every  one,"  repeated  Mr.  Snevellicci. 

^'  That  would  include  the  married  ladies,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick. 

^^  I  love  them  too.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Snevellicci. 

The  collector  looked  into  the  surrounding  faces  with  an  aspect  of 
grave  astonishment,  seeming  to  say,  '^  This  is  a  nice  man  1"  and  appeared 
a  little  surprised  that  Mrs.  Lillyvick's  manner  yielded  no  evidence  of 
horror  and  indignation. 

^  One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  said  Mr.  Snevellioci.  ^^  I  love 
them  and  they  love  me."  And  as  if  this  avowal  were  not  made  in 
sufficient  disregard  and  defiance  of  all  moral  obligations,  what  did  Mr. 
Snevellicci  do  ?  He  winked  —  winked,  openly  and  undisguiaedly ; 
winked  with  his  right  eye — ^upon  Henrietta  Lillyvick ! 

The  collector  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  the  intensity  of  his  astonish- 
ment. If  anybody  had  winked  at  her  as  Henrietta  Petowker,  it  would 
have  been  indecorous  in  the  last  degree ;  but  as  Mrs.  Lillyvick  i  While 
he  thought  of  it  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and  wondered  whether  it  was 
possible  that  he  could  be  dreaming,  Mr.  Snevellicci  repeated  the  wink, 
and  drinking  to  Mrs.  Lillyvick  m  dumb  show,  actually  blew  her  a 
kiss !  Mr.  Lillyvick  left  his  chair,  walked  straight  up  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  and  fell  upon  him — ^literally  fell  upon  him — ^nistanta- 
neously.  Mr.  Lillyvick  was  no  light  weight,  and  consequently  when 
he  fell  upon  Mr.  Snevellicci,  Mr.  Snevellicci  fell  under  the  table.  Mr. 
Lillyvick  followed  him,  and  the  ladies  screamed. 

^'  What  is  the  matter  with  the  men, — ^are  they  mad!"  cried  Nicholas, 
diving  under  the  table,  dragging  up  the  collector  by  main  force,  and 
thrusting  him,  all  doubled  up,  mto  a  chair,  as  if  he  had  been  a  stuffixl 
figure.  *'^  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  what  do  you  want  to  do  ?  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

While  Nicholas  raised  up  the  collector,  Smike  had  performed  the 
same  office  for  Mr.  Snevellicci,  who  now  regarded  his  late  adversary  in 
tipsy  amazement. 

^^  Look  here.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick,  pointing  to  his  astonished 
wife,  '^  here  is  purity  and  elegance  combined,  whose  feelings  have  been 
outraged — ^violated.  Sir!" 

^'  Lor,  what  nonsense  he  talks  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lillyvick  in  taaswee 
to  the  inquiring  look  of  Nicholas.  '^  Nobody  has  said  anything  to  me." 

^' Said,  Henrietta!"  cried  the  collector.  "Didn't  I  see  him — -" 
Mr.  Lillyvick  couldn't  bring  himself  to  utter  the  word,  but  he  counter- 
feited the  motion  of  the  eye. 

.  "  Well  !"  cried  Mrs.  Lillyvick-  "  Do  you  suppose  nobody  i« 
ever  to  look  at  me  ?  A  pretty  thing  to  be  mamed  indeed,  if  that 
was  law ! " 

"  You  didn't  mind  it  ?"  cried  the  collector. 
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**  Mind  it !"  repeated  Mrs.  Lillyvick'  oontemptnously.  "  You  ought 
to  go  down  on  your  knees  and  beg  eyerybod/s  pardon,  that  you  ought." 

**  Pardon,  my  dear  ?"  said  the  dismayed  collector. 

**  Yes,  and  mine  first,"  replied  Mrs.  lillyvick.  "  Do  you  suppose  I 
ain't  the  best  judge  of  what's  proper  and  what's  improper?" 

^  To  be  sure,"  cried  all  the  ladies.  ^^  Do  you  suppose  toe  shouldn't 
be  the  first  to  speak,  if  there  was  anything  that  ought  to  be  taken 
notice  of?" 

**Do  you  suppose  theif  don't  know.  Sir?"  said  Miss  Snevellicci's 
papa,  pulling  up  his  collar,  and  muttering  something  about  a  punching 
of  heads,  and  being  only  withheld  by  considerations  of  ace.  With 
which  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  looked  steadily  and  sternly  at  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick for  some  seconds,  and  then  rising  deliberately  from  his  chair, 
kissed  the  ladies  all  round,  beginning  with  Mrs.  Lillyvick. 

The  unhappy  collector  looked  piteously  at  his  wife,  as  if  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  one  trait  of  Miss  Petowker  left  in  Mrs.  Lillyvick, 
and  finding  too  surely  that  there  was  not,  begged  pardon  of  all  the 
company  with  great  humility,  and  sat  down  such  a  crest-faUen,  dis- 
pirited, disenchanted  man,  that  despite  all  his  selfishness  and  dotage,  he 
was  quite  an  object  of  compassion. 

'  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  being  greatly  exalted  by  this  triumph,  and 
incontestible  proof  of  his  popularity  with  the  fair  sex,  quickly  grew 
convivial,  not  to  say  uproarious ;  volunteering  more  than  one  son^  of 
no  inconsiderable  length,  and  regaling  the  social  circle  between-whiles 
with  recollections  of  divers  splendid  women  who  had  been  supposed  to 
entertain  a  passion  for  himself,  several  of  whom  he  toasted  by  name, 
taking  occasion  to  remark  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  had  been  a  little 
more  alive  to  his  own  interest,  he  might  have  been  rolling  at  that 
moment  in  his  chariot-and-four.  These  reminiscences  appeared  to 
awaken  no  very  torturing  pangs  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Snevellicci,  who 
was  sufficiently  occupied  in  descanting  to  Nicholas  upon  the  manifold 
accomplishments  and  merits  of  her  daughter.  Nor  was  the  young  lady 
herself  at  all  behind-hand  in  displaying  her  choicest  allurements ;  but 
these,  heightened  as  they  were  by  the  artifices  of  Miss  Ledrook,  had  no 
effect  whatever  in  increasing  the  attentions  of  Nicholas,  who,  with  the 
precedent  of  MissSqueers  still  firesh  in  his  memory  steadily  resisted  every 
fascination,  and  placed  so  strict  a  guard  upon  his  behaviour  that  when 
he  had  taken  his  leave  the  ladies  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  him 
quite  a  monster  of  insensibility. 

Next  day  the  posters  appeared  in  due  course,  and  the  public  were 
informed,  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  in  letters  afflicted  with 
every  possible  variation  of  spinal  deformity,  how  that  Mr.  Johnson 
would  have  the  honour  of  making  his  last  appearance  that  evening,  and 
how  that  an  early  application  for  places  was  requested,  in  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  overflow  attendant  on  his  performances,— it  being 
a  remarkable  fact  in  theatrical  history,  but  one  long  since  established 
beyond  dispute,  that  it  is  a  hopeless  endeavour  to  attract  people  to  a 
theatre  unless  they  can  be  first  brought  to  believe  that  they  will  never 
get  into  it.  . 


NkholaB  was  somewfaai  ai  a  loss,  on  entering  tlie  Aeaira  ai  night, 
to  accouit  for  ike  amwiial  pertarbstioB  and  excilenieBi  Tnibie  in  th« 
countenances  of  all  tiw  company,  bat  h»  waa  not  loa^  in  doubt  aa  to  the 
aaioae^  for  before  he  could  make  aaj  in^ry  ro^ie^aig  it  Mr.  Grum- 
mles  approadied,  and  in  an  imitated  tene  of  Tvice,  infarnied  fans  that 
there  was  a  London  manager  in  the  boxea. 

*^  It'athe  phenomenoB,  depend  upon  it,  Sir/  said  Onmnilea,  dragging 
Nicholas  to  the  little  hole  in  the  curtain  that  he  might  look  throngb 
at  the  London  manager.  ^  I  baTe  not  the  soudleat  doubt  ii'a  the  lame 
mi  ike  phenomenon — that'a  the  man;  him  in  the  gFeai-eoat  and  no 
finrt-colkr.  She  diatt  ka^a  ten  pound  a*wedc,  Johnaon  ;  she  ahall  not 
appear  on  the  London  boarda  for  a  fortkiag  leas.  Tkey  shan't  engage 
bior  eitker,  nnkss  they  engage  Mrs.  Ckiinnaka  too— twenty  ponnd  a- 
week  for  the  pair ;  or  Ttt  leU  yen  wkai^  I'll  threw  m  mywlf  and  the 
two  boys,  and  they  sball  hnve  the  family  for  tkiriy.  I  cnHTt  say  foirer 
tkan  iAmL.  They  must  take  ns  aU,  if  none  of  ns  wiB  go  witfaont  the 
ettieia..    That's  the  wi^  some  of  the  London  people  do,  and  it  alwi^ 

ana ii'i.    Thirty  pamd  »-weeiC'— it's  too  dwap,  Johosen.     ItTa  dart 

ehenp.'* 

Nicholas  replied,  that  it  certainly  wan;  and  Mr.  Yineent  Omnmlei 
Inking  aeprend  hnge  pinches  of  snsiff  tn  eompose  kia  fceMnga^  knnied 
mmmj  te  teU  Mr&  Onmn^es  tkat  he  bad  ^ite  settled  the  o^y  tcnas 
thai  conid  be  nccqited^  sod  bad  reaehed  not  to  abate  one  smgls 
fitttibing; 

Wkoi  eiRerybody  was  diiaaid  and  Am  curtain  went  np^  the  excHe- 
meai  occasioned  by  tlie  presence  of  ike  London  manager  inaeaeed  a 
thoaaandlirid.  Everybody  happened  to  know  that  the  London  manager 
had  oene  down  spcciaUy  to  witness  hia  er  bsr  own  perfermanee,  and 
nH  were  in  a  flutter  of  anxiety  and  expeetation.  Some  of  these  who 
were  not  en  in  the  first  seene,  kmried  to  the  wings^  and  there  streCcM 
their  nseka  to  hn^Fe  a  peep  at  kim ;  oftkera  stole  np  into  the  two  little 
private  kexea  eiPir  the  stago-doersv  and  fiona  tiwt  pesitisa  reconneitred 
the  London  manager.  Once  the  London  manager  was  seen  to  saofl^— 
he  amiled  at  the  eoniic  connkryman's  pretending  te  catch  a  Une-bottk^ 
while  Mr&  Crammke  was  makings  her  matest  effect.  **  Tcry  good, 
my  €ne  Mow,"  sakl  Mr.  dhimaalca,  ttaking  bis  fiat  at  the  coraie 
countryman  when  he  eameefl^  ^yon  kare  this  company  next  Siatordsy 
nigki." 

In  the  same  way,  everybody  who  was  on  the  stage  bdMM  no  satb- 
cnce  but  one  indiTidual ;  ererybody  pbyed  to  the  London  mansger. 
Wken  Mr.  LenriUe  in  a  sudden  bust  of  paanon  called  the  eatpcrer  a 
miacieaat,  and  then  biting  his  gfeve,  said,  ^  But  I  must  disBemMiv* 
instead  of  looking  gloomily  ai  tke'boarda  and  so  waitii^  for  kia  ca^ 
as  is  peeper  in  snek  caseS)  ko  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  London 
manngcr.  Wkcn  Miss  Kravaasa  sanr  kcr  song  at  ker  lover,  wbo 
aeecsding  to  custom  stood  ready  to  riiake  hsnda  with  her  betwfcn  te 
veiaes^  they  looked,  not  at  eaek  other  but  at  the  London  manager. 
Mr.  Cmmmka  died  point  bkmk  at  kim ;  and  wken  tke  two  gntfdi 
came  in  to  take  the  body  off  after  a  very  hard  death,  it  was  ssw  to 


ofOk  its  eyes  and  glance  at  the  London  raanagor.  At  fengfli  the 
London  manager  was  diacoTOfod  to  be  adeep,  and  ahoiilj  after  thai  ho 
woke  up  and  went  awaj,  whcfeupon  aM  tlw  Gompanj  fell  foal  of  the 
wdlappj  eonic  eovniryman^  dechuriii^  that  his  buffoonery  was  the  aole 
cause ;  and  Mr.  Crammlea  said,  that  he  bad  put  up  with  it  a  long 
time,  hot  thai  he  really  couldn't  eland  it  any  kmg^,  and  therefore 
WDiyd  feel  obliged  by  hie  looking  ovt  for  another  eagf^ement. 

All  this  was  the  oeeaeien  of  much  anuoement  to  Nichohe,  wboee 
ei^  feeling  i^nni  the  snbjeei  wie  one  of  mceie  satisfoction  that  the 
l^reat  naan  went  away  before  he  appeared.  He  went  throng  hie 
part  im  the  two  last  pieees  as  briekly  aA  be  eonld,  and  havi^  been 
leeeired  with  m^wnnded  faifout  and  unpreeedented  i^planee — so  said 
tike  bills.  §0r  next  day,  which  bad  been  printed  an  hour  or  two  befon 
— ^he  took  Smike's  arm  and  walked  home  to  bed. 

With  the  poet  next  mommg  came  a  letter  from  Kewaan  Nogga, 
Ter3r  inky,  ^ery  riiort^  very  dirty,  Tery  small,  and  Tery  mysterioiis^ 
vmag  Niehoks  to  retom  to  London  instantly ;  not  to  looe  an  insloi; 
to  be  Uicre  that  night  if  posett)le. 

^  I  wm,**  said  Nicholas.  ^  Henrenknows  I  \ay9  remained  here  for 
tte  beat,  and  serdy  against  my  own  wifi ;  bat  eren  now  I  may  haw 
daBied  too  teng;  What  can  have  happened  ?  Smikes  my  good  Mlow, 
here — ^take  my  purse.  Put  our  things  together,  and  pay  what  Uttln 
debts  we  owe-^uidk,  and  we  shaQ  be  in  time  for  the  morning  eoach. 
I  win^mly  tell  them  that  we  are  going,  and  will  retom  to  yon  imnifr- 
^nlelj.' 

80  saymg,  he  took  his  bat,  and  borryinff  away  to  the  lodgii^  of 
Mr.  Oammles,  applied  his  hand  to  the  knocker  with  sneh  hearty 
good-wffl,  that  heawakened  that  gentleman^  who  was  still  in  bed,  and 
canaed  Mr.  Bolph  the  pflot  to  take  his  morning's  pipe  very  nearly  ont 
of  hie  month  in  the  extremity  of  his  surprise. 

The  door  beii^  opened,  Nichdas  ran  np-etiurs  without  any  oem- 
mony,  and  burstmg  into  the  darkened  sittin^room  on  the  one  pair 
fronts  fo«nd  that  the  two  Master  Crummleses  had  sprm^  out  of  the 
sefo'bedstead  and  were  puttii^  on  their  clothes  with  great  rapidity, 
nnder  the  impression  thaib  it  wan  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the  next 
boDse  was  on  fore. 

Before  he  conld  nndeceiTe  them,  Mr.  Ctummks  came  down  in  a 
fannei-gown  and  mgbtcap;  and  to  him  Nicholas  hne&y  explained  tiiat 
circumstances  had  occurred  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
repair  to  London  immediately. 

**So  good  bye,"  said  Niehkas;  ^^good  bye,  good  bye.** 

He  was  half-way  down  stairs  beftMre  Mr.  OrammlM  had  snfficiontly 
leevfered  bis  snrpriSB  to  ga^  ont  something  abont  the  postern 

"^  I  ean^  h^p  it^'^  replied  Niehohw.  «^8et  whatever  I  may  haw 
eaiMtd  thin  week  against  them,  or  if  that  wiU  net  repay  yon,  mj  at 
enee  what  will.     Quick,  quick." 

•"  W^O  cry  quits  abont  that,**  returned  CVnmmke.  '^  But  can't  wo 
bare  one  last  night  more  t" 

*^  Not  an  bow— not  a  minnte,*  replied  Nicfaokis^  impoticotly; 
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^'  Won't  you  stop  to  say  somethipg  to  Mrs.  Crammles  ?"  asked  the 
manager,  following  him  down  to  the  door. 

'^  1  couldn't  stop  if  it  were  to  prolong  my  life  a  score  of  years," 
rejoined  Nicholas.  '^  Here,  take  my  hand,  and  with  it  my  hearty 
thanks. — Oh !  that  I  should  have  been  fooling  here !" 

Accompanying  these  words  with  an  impatient  stamp  upon  the 
ground,  he  tore  himself  from  the  manager's  detaining  grasp,  and  darting 
rapidly  down  the  street  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

*'^  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  looking  wistfully  towards 
the  point  at  which  he  had  just  disappeared ;  "  if  he  only  acted  like 
that,  what  a  deal  of  money  he'd  draw !  He  should  have  kept  upon 
this  circuit ;  he'd  have  been  very  useful  to  me.  But  he  d<m't  know 
what's  good  for  him.  He  is  an  impetuous  youth.  Young  men  are 
rash,  very  rash." 

Mr.  Crummies  being  in  a  moralizing  mood,  might  possibly  haro 
moralized  for  some  minutes  longer  if  he  bad  not  mechanically  put  his 
hand  towards  his  waistcoat  pocket,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  keep 
his  snuff.  The  absence  of  any  poeket  at  all  in  the  usual  direction, 
suddenly  recalled  to  his  recollection  the  fact  that  he  had  no  waistcoat 
ion ;  and  this  leading  him  to  a  contemplation  of  the  extreme  scantiness 
of  his  attire,  he  shut  the  door  abruptly,  and  retired  up-stairs  with  great 
precipitation. 

Smike  had  made  good  speed  while  Nicholas  was  absent,  and  with 
his  help  everything  was  soon  ready  for  their  departure.  They  searcelj 
stopped  to  toke  a  morsel  of  breakfast,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
arrived  at  the  coach-office :  quite  out  of  breath  with  the  haste  they  had 
made  to  reach  it  in  time.  There  were  yet  a  fow  minutes  to  spare,  so, 
having  secured  the  places,  Nicholas  hurried  into  a  slopseller's  hard  by, 
and  bought  Smike  a  great-coat.  It  would  have  been  rather  large  for 
a  substantial  yeoman,  but  the  shopman  averring  (and  with  considerable 
truth)  that  it  was  a  most  uncommon  fit,  Nicholas  would  have  purchased 
it  in  his  impatience  if  it  had  been  twice  the  size. 

As  they  hurried  up  to  the  coach,  which  was  now  in  the  open  street 
and  all  ready  for  starting,  Nicholas  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
^himself  suddenly  clutched  in  a  close  and  violent  embrace,  which  nearly 
took  him  off  his  legs ;  nor  was  his  amazement  at  all  lessened  by  hearing 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Crummies  exclaim  ^^  It  is  he — ^my  friend,  my  friend ! ' 

^^  Bless  my  heart,"  cried  Nicholas,  struggling  in  the  manager  s  arms, 
'^  what  are  you  about  ?" 

The  manager  made  no  reply,  but  strained  him  to  his  breast  again, 
exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  "  Farewell,  my  noble,  my  lion-hearted  boy !" 

In  fact,  Mr.  Crummies,  who  could  never  lose  any  opportunity  for 
professional  display,  had  turned  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  takii^ 
a  public  farewell  of  Nicholas ;  and  to  render  it  the  more  imposing,  he 
was  now,  to  that  young  gentleman's  most  profound  annoyance,  inflicting 
upon  him  a  rapid  succession  of  stage  embraces,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  performed  by  the  embracer  s  laying  his  or  her  chin  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  object  of  affection,  and  looking  over  it.  This  Mr. 
Cmnunles  did  in  the  highest  style  of  melo-drama^  pouring  forth  at  the 
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same  time  all  the  most  dismal  fonns  of  farewell  he  could  think  of,  out 
of  the  stock  pieces.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  elder  Master  Crummies 
was  going  through  a  similar  ceremony  with  Smike ;  while  Master  Percy 
Ommmles,  with  a  very  little  second-hand  camlet  cloak,  worn  theatri- 
cally over  his  left  shoulder,  stood  hy,  in  the  attitude  of  an  attendant 
officer,  waiting  to  convey  the  two  victims  to  the  scafiPold. 

The  lookers-on  laughed  very  heartily,  and  as  it  was  as  well  to  put 
a  good  fiioe  upon  the  matter,  Nicholas  laughed  too  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  disengaging  himself;  and  rescuing  the  astonished  Smike, 
elimhed  up  to  the  coach  roof  after  him,  and  kissed  his  hand  in  honour 
of  the  absent  Mrs.  Crummies  as  they  rolled  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


OP  BALPH  NICKLBBY  AND  NEWMAN  NOOGS,  AND  80MB  WISE  PBECAV- 
TIOMS,  THE  SUCCESS  OB  FAILURE  OF  WHICH  WILL  APPEAR  IN 
THE  SEQUEL. 

In  bfiBBful  unconsciousness  that  his  nephew  was  hastening  at  the  utmost 
speed  of  four  good  horses  towards  his  sphere  of  action,  and  that  every 
pawing  minute  diminished  the  distance  between  them,  Ralph  Nickleby 
sat  that  momnig  occupied  in  his  customary  avocations,  and  yet  unable 
to  prevent  his  thoughts  wandering  firom  time  to  time  baick  to  the 
intorview  which  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  his  niece  on  the 
previous  day.  At  such  intervals,  after  a  few  moments  of  abstraction, 
Ralph  woidd  mutter  some  peevish  interjection,  and  apply  himself  with 
renewed  steadiness  of  purpose  to  the  ledger  before  him,  but  again  and 
agam  the  same  train  of  thought  came  back  despite  all  his  efforts  to 
prevent  it,  confusing  him  in  nis  calculations,  and  utterly  distracting 
his  attention  from  the  figures  over  which  he  bent.  At  length  Ralph 
laid  down  his  pen,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  as  though  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  allow  the  obtrusive  current  of  reflection  to 
take  its  own  course,  and,  by  giving  it  full  scope,  to  rid  himself  of  it 
effectually. 

*^  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  moved  by  a  pretty  face,"  muttered  Ralph 
sternly.  *^  There  is  a  grinning  skull  beneath  it,  and  men  like  me  who 
look  and  work  below  the  surface  see  that,  and  not  its  delicate  covering. 
And  yet  I  almost  like  the  girl,  or  should  if  she  had  been  less  proudly 
and  squeamishly  brought  up.  If  the  boy  were  drowned  or  hanged, 
and  the  mother  dead;  uiis  house  ahotdd  be  her  home.  X  wish  they  were, 
"with  all  my  soul." 

Notwithstanding  the  deadly  hatred  which  Ralph  felt  towards 
Nicholas,  and  the  bitter  contempt  with  which  he  sneered  at  poor 
Mrs.  Nickleby — notwithstanding  the  baseness  with  which  he  had 
behaved,  and  was  then  behaving,  and  would  behave  again  if  his  interest 
prompt^  him,  towards  Kate  herself-^still  there  was,  strange  though 
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itrinsf  SBm,  iwwilwng  InnuHusng  ffaA  ev«B  gwtle  ia  hb  tliovg^  ai 
tiiat  iMment.  He  ihoaght  of  wkai  bis  honw  migbi  be  if  Kate  were 
thero  ;  be  pboed  ber  m  tbe  emptj  obeir,  looked  vpon  ber,  bevd  ber 
speak  ;  be  felt  again  mpcm  his  ana  tbe  gentle  pnssure  of  the  treaa- 
UiDg  band ;  he  il»wed  bis  oostly  meois  wkb  tbe  hiudred  aileni 
tokens  of  feminBe  pieasaoe  and  oocapatkm ;  be  came  back  again  to 
tbe  eotd  Preside  and  the  ailent  drearf  splendov ;  and  in  iliai  one 
gbnpee  of  «  better  natnxe,  bom  as  it  iras  in  selfish  tboogbta,  the 
man  felt  biBuelf  frieadlesB,  obiidlesa,  and  alone.  Gold,  for  the 
kwt  its  iafltee  in  bis  ojas,  fer  there  were  countless  treasures  of  thm 
heart  which  it  could  nerer  parebase. 

A  very  slight  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  banish  such  reflections 
from  the  mind  of  such  a  man.  As  Ralph  looked  vacantly  out  across 
the  yard  towards  the  window  of  the  other  office,  he  became  suddenly 
aware  of  the  earnest  observation  of  Newman  Noggs,  who,  with  his  red 
nose  almost  touching  the  glass^  feiffued  to  be  mending  a  pen  with  a 
rusty  fragment  of  a  knife,  but  was  m  reality  staring  at  his  employer 
with  a  oountenance  of  tlie  closest  and  most  eager  scrutiny. 

Ralph  exchanged  his  dreamy  posture  for  his  accustomed  hunness 
attitude:  the  face  of  Newman  disappeared,  and  the  train  of  thoi^ht 
took  to  flight,  all  simultaneously  and  in  an  instant. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Ralph  rang  bis  bdl.  Newman  aaswered  the 
snrantms,  and  Ralph  raised  bis  eyes  steahbily  to  bis  feoe,  as  tf  lie 
almost  feared  to  read  there,  a  kaowiedge  of  bis  reoent  tboog^ . 

There  was  not  tbe  smalleet  speonlatioa,  bowerer,  m  tbe 


of  Newman  Nom.  If  it  be  possiUe  to  imagine  a  man,  witii  two  « jjos 
in  his  bead,  andboth  wide  open,  looking  in  no  direction  wbatewcr,  aad 
seeing  nothing,  Newman  appeared  to  be  iliat  man  while  fialpb 
Nickkby  regarded  him. 

**  How  now  r  growled  Ralph. 

*^  Ob  I"  said  Newman,  tbrowiag  some  iaftelligenoe  into  bis efssall  ai 
once,  and  dropping  them  on  his  master,  ^  I  thouabt  yon  rang."  Watb 
which  laconic  remarit  Newman  turned  round  and  hoU^ed  away. 

««aiop!"  said  Ralph. 

Newman  stopped ;  not  at  all  disconeeriod. 

•*  I  did  ring." 

*'  I  knew  you  did." 

^Then  why  do  you  offisr  to  go  if  yon  know  that?" 

^  I  tfaevght  yon  rang  to  say  yon  didn't  lug,"  replied  Newisan. 
••  Yon  often  do.** 

*  How  dare  yon  pry,  and  peer,  and  stare  at  me,  ainab  ?"  demasidad 
Ralph. 

«Starer  cried  Newman,^ at 5Mi/  Ha,  ha!"  which  was  afl  tfae 
explanation 'Newman  deigned  to  ofier. 

^^Be  careful,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  kwking  steadily  at  bim.  «'Let  me 
bav«  no  drunken  feoln^  here.     Da  yon  see  this  paaod  V 

^  If s  big  enongb,"  vejotnod  Newman. 

"Oarryit  into  tbe  City;  to  Cboss,  m  Broad  8tmot,«id  leaie  it 
there— qoick.    Doysabearr 


Newmaa  ga.Te  *  Joggad  kind  %i  nod  to  uiipMi  «r  sfinnafiire  npif; 
aad,  leaTiBfr  the  raom  £or  «  few  seoondo,  fetumed  with  hb  hat.  flaytiy 
oMdevarms  ineffective  attenapte  to  fit  the  parcel  (which  was  aooM 
two  feet  aqtiaie)  into  the  csown  thereof  Newman  took  it  nnder  hiannn, 
and  after  pntting  m  hie  £ngerien  ^oves  with  gvnit  pncinQn  and 
nioet]^,  keeping  his  tfCB  fined  upon  Mr.  Ralph  Nidclebf  all  the  tnne^ 
he  aidJQoted  hn  hat  npon  his  hisad  with  as  mneh  care,  nai  or  peo- 
tended,  as  if  it  were  a  hran-new  one  of  ti»  moot  expensiTe  qnalitT,  and 
at  last  departed  on  his  emmd. 

He  executed  his  conunisBion  with  gnat  pronptitade  and  despaitoh^ 
oalyeidling  at  one  pohho-hoose  for  half  a  minute,  and  even  that  might 
be  sud  to  he  in  his  wa|r,  for  he  went  in  at  one  door  and  came  out  at 
the  other ;  but  as  he  returned  and  had  got  so  far  homewards  ns  the 
Stiand,  Newman  began  to  loiter  with  the  uncertain  air  of  a  man  who 
has  not  qnite  made  up  hia  mind  whether  to  halt  or  go  straight  forwards. 
After  a  very  short  consideration,  the  former  indtnation  prevailed,  and 
Baking  towards  the  pomt  he  had  had  in  hn  mind,  Newman  knocked  a 
■lodest  diMible-knodE,  or  rather  a  nervona  single  one,  at  Miss  La 
Greev/a  door. 

It  was  opened  hy  a  stnnge  servant,  on  whom  tiio  odd  figure  of  the 
visitor  did  not  appear  to  make  the  most  favourable  impression 
possible,  inasmuch  as  she  no  aooner  saw  him  than  she  very  neaiiy 
closed  k,  and  placing  herself  in  the  narrow  gap,  inquired  what  he 
wanted.  But  Newman  merdf  uttering  the  monoayllabie  *^  Nogga,"  as 
if  it  were  nome  cahalistio  word,  at  sound  of  which  bolts  vtrmud  fij 
back  and  doors  open,  pushed  briskly  past  and  gained  the  door  of 
Miss  La  Creevj^s  ntting-room,  before  the  abtonished  servant  oonld 
o&r  any  oppontion. 

^  Walk  in  if  yon  pleasa,"  naid  Miss  La  C^nevy  in  reply  to  the  somnd 
cf  Newman  8  knuckles ;  and  in  he  walked  aooordiag^y. 

*^  Bless  us  J"  cried  Miss  La  Creevy,  starting  as  Newman  bolted 
in ;  ^  what  did  you  want.  Sir?" 

^  You  have  forgotten  me,"  said  Newman,  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head.  ^  I  wonder  at  that.  That  nobody  should  remember  me  who 
knew  me  in  other  days,  is  nataval  enough ;  but  there  are  few  people 
who,  seeing  me  once,  fi»get  me  now."  Ho  glanced,  as  he  ^oke,  at 
his  ahaUby  clothes  and  paralytic  limb,  and  slightly  shook  his  head. 

**'  I  did  lbi;gei  ynn,  I  dedare,"  said  Miaa  La  Oreevy,  rising  to  notice 
Newman,  who  met  her  half-way,  *^  and  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  fer 
doing  so ;  for  you  are  a  kind,  good  creature,  Mr.  Noggs.  fiit  down 
and  ten  me  all  about  Miss  Nickleby«  Poor  liear  thing !  I  haven't  saan 
her  for  this  many  a  week." 

^  How's  that  ?"  asked  Newman. 

"^  Why,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  ^that  I 
havn  bsen  out  on  a  visit*— the  first  visit  I  have  mads  fiir  fifteen  yeamJ" 

^  That  ia  a  long  time,"  said  Newman,  sadly. 

^  So  it  is  a  very  long  time  to  look  bade  npon  in  yean,  though, 
somehow  or  other,  thaidL  Heawn,  the  stUitay  days  mil  away  peace- 
fiilly  and  happily  enough,"  replied  the  miniatnre  painter,    ^  I  have  a 
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brother,  Mr.  Noggs — ^the  only  relation  I  havo— and  all  that  thne  I 
noTer  saw  him  once.  Not  that  we  ever  quarrelled,  but  he  was  apprenticed 
down  in  the  country,  and  he  got  married  there,  and  new  ties  and 
affections  springing  up  about  him,  he  forgot  a  poor  little  woman  like 
me,  aa  it  was  very  reasonable  he  shoula,  you  know.  Don  t  suppose 
that  I  complain  about  that,  because  I  always  said  to  myself,  *•  It  is 
Ycry  natural ;  poor  dear  John  is  making  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
has  a  yrife  to  tell  his  cores  and  troubles  to,  and  children  now  to  play 
about  him,  so  God  bless  him  and  them,  and  send  we  may  all  meet 
together  one  day  where  we  shall  part  no  more.'  But  what  do  you 
thmk,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  the  miniature  punter,  brightening  up  and 
clapping  her  hanos,  ^'  of  that  very  same  brother  coming  up  to  London 
at  last,  and  never  resting  till  ho  found  me  out ;  what  do  you  think  of 
his  coming  here  and  sittmg  down  in  that  very  chair,  and  crying  like  a 
child  because  he  was  so  glad  to  see  me— what  do  you  think  of  his 
insisting  on  taking  me  down  all  the  way  into  the  country  to  his  own 
house  (quite  a  sumptuous  place,  Mr.  Noggs,  with  a  large  garden  and 
I  don  t  know  how  many  fields,  and  a  man  in  livery  waiting  at  table^ 
and  cows  and  horses  and  pigs  and  I  don't  know  what  brides),  and 
making  me  stay  a  whole  month,  and  pressing  me  to  stop  there  siU  my 
life — ^yes,  all  my  life — and  so  did  his  wife,  and  so  did  the  children — 
and  there  were  four  of  them,  and  one,  the  eldest  girl  of  all,  tbey — they 
had  named  her  after  me  eight  good  years  before,  they  had  indeed.  I 
never  was  so  happy;  in  all  my  life  I  never  was  !"  The  worthy  sonl 
hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  aloud ;  for  it  was  the 
first  opportimity  she  had  had  of  unburdening  her  heart,  and  it  would 
have  its  way. 

^^  But  bless  my  life,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  wiping  her  eyes  after  a 
short  pause,  and  cramming  her  handkerchief  into  her  pocket  with 
great  bustle  and  despatch ;  ^^  what  a  foolish  creature  I  must  seem  to 
you,  Mr.  Noggs !  I  shouldn't  have  said  anything  about  it,  only  I 
wanted  to  explain  to  you  how  it  was  I  hadn't  seen  Miss  Nickleby." 

'^  Have  you  seen  the  old  lady  ?"  asked  Newman. 

^^  You  mean  Mrs.  Nickleby  ?"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  ^^  Then  I  tell 
•you  what,  Mr.  Noggs,  if  you  want  to  keep  in  t)ie  good  books  in  that 
quarter,  you  had  better  not  call  her  the  old  lady  any  more,  for  I  suspect 
^e  wouldn't  be  best  pleased  to  hear  you.  Yes,  I  went  there  the  mght 
before  last,  but  she  was  quite  on  the  high  ropes  about  somethmg,  and 
was  so  grand  and  mysterious,  that  I  couldn't  make  anything  of  her; 
so,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  be  grand  too,  and 
came  away  in  state.  I  thought  she  would  have  come  round  again 
before  this,  but  she  hasn't  been  here." 

^'  About  Miss  Nickleby —  "  said  Newman. 

^^  Why  she  was  here  twice  while  I  was  away,"  returned  Miss  La 
Creevy.  *^  I  was  afraid  she  mightn't  like  to  have  me  calling  on  lier 
among  those  great  folks  in  what's-its-name  Place,  so  I  thought  I'd  wait 
a  day  or  two,  and  if  I  didn't  see  her,  write." 

^^  Ah  I"  exclaimed  Newman,  cracking  his  fingers. 
•    ^^  However,  I  want  to  hear  all  the  news  about  them  from  you,"  said 
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Hiss  La  Creevy,  ^^How  is  the  old  rough  and  tough  monster  of 
Golden  Square  ?  Well,  of  course ;  such  people  always  are.  I  don't 
mean  how  is  he  in  health,  hut  how  is  he  going  on ;  how  is  he  hehaving 
himself?" 

^'  Damn  him !"  cried  Newman,  dashing  his  cherished  hat  on  the 
floor;  ^Mike  a  false  hound." 

^'  Gracious,  Mr,  Noggs,  you  quite  terrify  me !"  exclaimed  Miss  La 
Creevy,  turning  pale. 

^I  should  haye  spoilt  his  features  yesterday  afternoon  if  I  could 
have  afforded  it,"  said  Newman,  moying  restlesdy  ahont,  and  shaking 
his  fist  at  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Canning  over  the  mantel-piece.  ^^  I  was 
TOy  near  it.  I  was  ohliged  to  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  keep 
'em  there  very  tight.  I  shall  do  it  some  day  in  that  little  haok-parlour, 
I  know  I  shall.  I  should  have  done  it  hefore  now,  if  I  hadn't  heen 
afiraid  of  making  had  worse.  I  shall  douhle-lock  myself  in  with  him 
and  have  it  out  before  I  die,  I'm  quite  certain  of  it." 

*^  I  shall  scream  if  you  don't  compose  yourself,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said 
Mias  La  Creevy ;  ^'  I'm  sure  I  shan't  be  able  to  help  it." 

^  Never  mind,"  rejoined  Newman,  darting  violently  to  and  fro. 
'^He's  coming  up  to-night:  I  wrote  to  tell  him.  He  little  thinks  I 
know;  he  little  thinks  I  care.  Cunning  scoundrel !  he  don't  think 
that.  Not  he,  not  he.  Never  mind,  I'll  thwart  him — /,  Newman 
Noggs.     Ho,  ho,  the  rascal !" 

iSshing  himself  up  to  an  extravagant  pitch  of  fury,  Newman 
Noggs  jerked  himself  about  the  room  with  the  most  eccentric  motion 
ev^oeheld  in  a  human  being :  now  sparring  at  the  little  miniatures 
(m  the  wall,  and  now  giving  himself  violent  thumps  on  the  head,  as  if 
to  heighten  the  delusion,  until  he  sank  down  in  his  fonner  seat  quite 
breathless  and  exhausted. 

^'  There,"  said  Newman,  picking  up  his  hat ;  '^  that's  done  me  good. 
Now  I'm  better,  and  I'll  tell  yon  all  about  it." 

It  took  some  little  time  to  reassure  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  had  been 
almost  firightened  out  of  her  Sjenses  by  this  remarkable  demonstration ; 
hut  that  aone,  Newman  faithfully  related  all  that  had  passed  in  the 
interview  between  Kate  and  her  uncle,  prefacing  his  narrative  with  a 
statement  of  his  previous  suspicions  on  the  subject,  and  his  reasons  for 
forming  them ;  and  concluding  with  a  communication  of  the  step  he 
had  taken  in  secretly  writing  to  Nicholas. 

Though  little  Miss  La  Creevy's  indignation  was  not  so  singularly 
displayed  as  Newman's,  it  was  scarcely  inferior  in  violence  and  intensity. 
Indeed  if  Ralph  Niekleby  had  happened  to  make  his  appearance  in  the 
room  at  that  moment,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  would  not  have 
found  Miss  La  Creevy  a  more  dangerous  opponent  than  even  Newman 
Nog^  himself. 

**Qod  forgive  me  for  saying  so,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  as  a  wind-up 
to  all  her  expressions  of  anger,  ^^  but  I  really  feel  as  if  I  could  stick  this 
into  him  with  pleasure." 

It  was  not  a  very  awful  weapon  that  Miss  La  Creevy  held,  it  being 
in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less  tlian  a  black-lead  pencil ;  but  discovering 
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ber  mistake^  the  little  portrait  painter  exchanged  it  for  a  mother-of- 
pearl  fruit  knife,  wherewith,  in  proof  of  her  desperate  thoughts,  she 
made  a  Innge  as  she  spoke,  which  would  haye  scarcely  disturibed  the 
crumb  of  a  half-quartern  loaf. 

**She  won't  stop  where  she  is,  after  to-night,"  said  Newnuun. 
"  That's  a  comfort." 

^^  Stop  r  cried  Miss  La  Creevj,  ^'  she  ahotild  hare  left  there,  weeks 
igo." 

— '*  If  we  had  known  of  this,"  rejoined  Newman.  "  But  we  didn  t. 
Nobody  could  properly  interfere  but  her  mother  or  brother.  The 
mother's  weak-*-poor  thing — ^weak.  The  dear  young  man  will  be  here 
to-night." 

^^Meaii  alive!"  cried  Miss  La  Creevy.  ^^He  will  do  something 
desperate,  Mr.  Noggs,  if  you  tell  him  all  at  once." 

Newman  left  off  rubbing  his  hand«,  and  assumed  a  thoughtful  look. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  earnestly,  "  if  yon  are  not 
very  careful  in  breaking  out  the  truth  to  him,  he  will  do  some  violence 
upon  his  uncle  or  one  of  these  men  that  will  bring  some  terrible  cala- 
mity, upon  his  own  head,  and  grief  and  sorrow  to  us  all." 

"^  I  never  thought  of  that,"  rejoined  Newman,  his  countenance  falfiiig 
more  and  more.  ^  I  came  to  ask  you  to  receive  his  sister  in  case  he 
brought  her  here,  but " 

^*-  But  this  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance,"  interrupted 
Miss  La  Creevy ;  "  that  you  might  have  been  sure  of  before  yon  came, 
but  the  end  of  this,  nobody  can  foresee,  unless  you  are  very  guarded  and 
careful. 

•*  What  eon  I  do  ?"  cried  Newman,  scratching  his  head  with  an  air 
of  great' vexation  and  perplexity.  *^  If  he  was  to  talk  of  pistolling  'em 
all,  I  should  be  obliged  to  say, '  Certainly — serve  'em  right.' " 

Miss  La  Creevy  could  not  suppress  a  small  shriek  on  hearing  this, 
and  instantly  set  about  extorting  a  solemn  pledge  from  Newman  that 
he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  pacify  the  wrath  of  Nicholas; 
which,  after  some  demur,  was  conceded.  They  then  consulted  together 
on  the  safest  and  surest  mode  of  communicating  to  him  the  circnm- 
stanoes  which  had  rendered  his  presence  necessary. 

^  He  must  have  time  to  cool  before  he  can  possibly  do  any  thing," 
said  Miss  La  Creevy.  ^That  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  He 
must  not  be  told  until  late  at  night." 

"  But  he'll  be  in  town  between  six  and  seven  this  evening,"  replied 
Newman.     *'  /  can't  keep  it  from  him  when  he  asks  me." 

"  Then  you  must  go  out,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  You 
can  easily  have  been  kept  away  by  business,  and  must  not  i^ora  till 
nearly  midnight." 

"  Then  he'll  come  straight  here,"  retorted  Newman. 

*' So  I  suppose,"  observed  Miss  La  Creevy;  "but  he  won't  find  me 
at  home,  for  I'll  go  straight  to^he  City  the  instant  you  leave  me,  make 
up  matters  with  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  take  her  away  to  the  theatre,  so 
that  he  may  not  even  know  where  his  sister  lives." 

Upon  further  discussion,  this  appeared  the  safest  and  most  feasible 
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mode  of  pFOoeedIng  tbk  coald  pbsnbly  be  adopted^  Therefore  H 
finally  deftennined  that  matten  should  be  so  ammged,  aad  Newmaa, 
after  littenfaig  to  manj  sttppletnentary  cautions  and  entreaties,  took  hb 
leave  of  Min  La  Creerjr  and  trudged  back  to  Golden  8qnaro;  nmrf- 
natmg  as  he  went  npon  a  vast  number  of  possibilities  and  iroposBibiBtiss 
which  cfowded  upon  his  bram,  and  arose  out  of  the  oonversation  that 
had  j«t  temiinaML 


•  CHAPTER  XXXII.' 

BBUlTIKO  CHIBFLT  to  SOMB  REMABKABLIB   CONVBRSATIOK,  AND  SOMB 
REMABKABLB  PROCEEDINGS  TO  WHICH   IT  GITE8   RISE. 

''  London  at  last  l**  cried  Nicholas,  throwiiig  back  his  sreat-eoat 
and  rottshig  Smike  from  a  long  nap.  **  It  seen^  to  mc^  as  though  we 
sbould  never  reach  it.* 

^'  And  yet  you  came  along  at  a  tidy  pace  too,''  observed  the  coach^ 
nan,  looking  over  his  shcmlder  at  Nicholas  with  no  very  pleasant 
eapression  of  countenance. 

•  Ay,  I  know  that,*  was  the  reply;  "hut  I  have  been  very  anziouA 
to  he  at  my  joumey^s  end,  and  that  makes  the  way  seem  long." 

*'  Well,"  remarked  the  coachman,  "  if  the  way  seemed  leng  with 
^mch  cattle  as  you've  sat  behind,  you  mtut  have  been  most  uncommon 
anxious ;"  and  so  saying,  he  let  out  his  whip-lash  and  touched  up  a 
little  boy  on  the  calves  of  his  legs  by  way  of  emphasis.  * 

They  rattled  on  through  the  noisy,  bustlings  crowded  streets  of 
London,  now  displaying  long  double  rows  of  bnghtly-buming  lampe^ 
dotted  hero  and  there  with  the  chemists'  glaring  lights,  and  illuminated 
besides  with  the  brilliant  flood  that  streamed  &om  the  windows  of  th« 
•hops,  wltere  sparkling  jewellery,  silks  and  velvets  of  the  ridiest  colours, 
the  most  inviting  delrcacies,  and  most  sumptuous  articles  of  luxurious 
ornament,  succeeded  each  other  in  rich  and  glittering  profusion. 
Streams  of  people  apparently  without  end  poured  on  and  on,  jostling 
each  other  in  the  crowd  and  hurrying  forward,  scarcely  seeming  to 
notice  the  zichesthat  surrounded  them  on  every  side;  while  vehicles  of 
all  shapes  and  makes,  mingled  up  together  in  one  movmg  mass  like 
nmning  vrater,  lent  their  ceaseless  roar  to  swell  the  noise  and  tumult. 

As  &ey  dashed  by  the  quickly-chan^ng  and  ever-varying  objects^ 
it  was  curious  to  observe  in  what  a  strange  procession  they  passed 
before  the  eye.  Emporiums  of  splendid  dresses,  the  materials  brought 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  tempting  stores  of  every  thing  to 
stimulate  and  pamper,  the  sated  appejbite  and  give  new  relish  to  the 
ofk-repeated  feast ;  vessels  of  burnished  gold  and  silver,  wrought  into 
every  exquisite  form  of  vase,  and  dish,  and  goblet;  guns,  swords 
pistdb,  and  patent  engines  of  destruction ;  screws  and  irons  for  tho 
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crooked)  clothes  for  the  newly-born,  drucs  for  the  sick,  ooffiofir  for  the 
dead,  and  churchyards  for  the  buried — a&  these  jumbled  each  with  the 
other  and  flocking  side  by  side,  seemed  to  flit  by  in  motley  dance  like 
the  fantastic  groups  of  the  old  Dutch  painter,  and  with  the  same  stem 
moral  for  the  unheeding  resUeas  crowd. 

(  Nor  were  there  wantmg  objects  in  the  crowd  itself  to  give  new 
point  and  purpose  to  the  shifting  scene.  The  xags  of  the  squalid 
ballad-singer  fluttered  in  the  rich  light  that  show^  the  goldsmith's 
treasures,  pale  and  pinched-up  faces  hovered  about  the  windows  where 
was  tempting  food,  hungry  eyes  wandered  over  the  profusion  guaided 
by  one  thin  sheet  of  brittle  glass-— an  iron  wall  to  them ;  half-naked 
shiverhag  figures  stopped  to  gaze  at  Chinese  shawls  and  golden  stuflb 
of  India.  There  was  a  christening  party  at  the  largest  coffin-maker's, 
and  a  funeral  hatchment  had  stopped  some  great  improTcments  in  the 
brayest  mansion.  Life  and  death  went  hand  in  hand;  wealth  and 
poverty  stood  side  by  side ;  repletion  and  starvation  laid  them  down 
toeetheir. 

But  it  was  London ;  and  the  old  country  lady  inside,  who  had  put 
]^er  head  out  of  the  coach-window  a  mile  or  two  this  side  Kingston, 
and  cried  out  to  the  driver  that  she  was  sure  he  must  have  passed  it 
and  forgotten  to  set  her  down,  was  satisfied  at  last. 

Nicholas  engaged  beds  for  himself  and  Smike  at  the  inn  where  the 
coach  stopped,  and  repaired,  without  the  delay  of  another  moment,  to 
the  lodgings  of  Newman  Noggs ;  for  his  anxiety  and  impatience  had 
increased  with  every  suoceec&ng  minute,  and  were  almost  beyond 
controul. 

There  was  a  fire  in  Newman's  gairet,  and  a  candle  had  been  left 
burning ;  the  floor  was  cleanly  swept^  the  room  was  as  comfortably 
arranged  as  such  a  room  could  be,  and  meat  and  drink  were  placed  in 
order  upon  the  table.  Every  thins  bespoke  the  affectionate  care  and 
attention  of  Newman  Noges,  but  Newman  himself  was  not  there. 

^'  Do  you  know  what  tune  he  will  be  home?"  inquired  Nicholas, 
tapping  at  the  door  of  Newman's  front  neighbour. 

^'  Ah,  Mr.  Johnson  I"  said  Growl,  presenting  himself.     ^'  Welcome, 
Sir.— How  well  you're  looking  I     I  never  could  have  believed        " 
.    ^^  Pardon  me,"  interposed  Nicholas.      '^My  question — I  am  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  know." 

^^  Why,  he  has  a  troublesome  aflair  of  business,"  replied  Crowl, 
<^  and  wUl  not  be  home  before  twelve  o'clock.  He  was  very  unwilling 
to  go,  I  can  tell  you,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  However,  he  left 
word  that  you  were  to  make  yourself  comfortable  till  he  came  back, 
and  that  I  was  to  entertain  you,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do." 

In  proof  of  his  extreme  readiness  to  exert  himself  for  the  general 
entertainment^  Mr.  Growl  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  as  he  spoke,  and 
helping  himself  plentifully  to  the  cold  meat,  invited  Nicholas  and 
fimike  to  follow  his  example. 

Disappointed  and  uneasy,  Nicholas  could  touch  no  food,  so,  after  he 
had  seen  Smike  comfortably  established  at  the  table,  he  walked  oat 
(despite  a  great  many  dissuasions  uttered  by  Mr.  Growl  with  his 
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flBonth  fall),  and  left  Smike  to  detain  Newman  in  case  he  returned 
fet. 

As  Miss  La  Creevy  had  anticipated,  Nicholas  betook  himself 
straight  to  her  house.  Finding  her  from  home,  he  debated  within 
hims^  for  some  time  whether  he  should  go  to  his  mother  s  residence 
and  80  compromise  her  with  Ralph  Nickleby.  Fully  persuaded,  how-- 
erer,  that  Newman  would  not  have  solicited  him  to  return  unless  there 
was  some  strong  reason  which  required  his  presence  at  home,  he  re* 
solved  to  eo  there,  and  hastened  eastwards  with  all  speed. 

Mis.  Nickleby  would  not  be  at  home,  the  girl  said,  until  past 
twelye,  or  later.  She  believed  Miss  Nickleby  was  well,  but  she  didn't 
live  at  home  now,  nor  did  she  come  home  except  very  seldom.  She 
couldn't  say  where  she  was  stopping,  but  it  was  not  at  Madame  Man^ 
talini's — she  was  sure  of  that. 

With  his  heart  beating  violently,  and  apprehending  he  knew  not 
what  disaster,  Nicholas  returned  to  where  he  had  left  Smike.  New- 
man had  not  been  home.  He  wouldn't  be,  till  twelve  o'clock ;  there 
was  no  chance  of  it.  Was  there  no  possibility  of  sending  to  fetch  him 
if  it  were  only  for  an  instant,  or  forwarding  to  him  one  line  of  writing  to 
^i^iich  he  might  return  a  verbal  reply  ?  That  was  quite  impracticable. 
He  was  not  at  Golden  Square,  and  probably  had  been  sent  to  execute 
some  commission  at  a  distance. 

Nicholas  tried  to  remain  quietly  where  he  was,  but  he  felt  so  nervous 
and  excited  that  he  could  not  sit  still.  He  seemed  to  be  losing  time 
unless  he  was  moving.  It  was  an  absurd  fancy,  he  knew,  but  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  resist  it.  So,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  rambled  out 
again. 

He  strolled  westward  this  time,  pacing  the  long  streets  with  hurried 
footsteps,  and  agitated  by  a  thousand  misgivings  and  apprehensions 
which  he  could  not  overcome.  He  passed  into  Hyde  Park,  now  silent 
uid  deserted,  and  increased  his  rate  of  walking  as  if  in  the  hope  of 
leaving  his  thoughts  behind.  They  crowded  upon  him  more  thickly, 
however,  now  there  were  no  passing  objects  to  attract  his  attention ; 
and  the  one  idea  was  alwa3rs  uppermost,  that  some  stroke  of  ill- 
ibrtone  must  have  occurred  so  calamitous  in  its  nature  that  all  were 
fearful  of  disclosing  it  to  him.  The  old  question  arose  again  and  again 
— ^What  could  it  be  ?  Nicholas  walked  tUl  he  was  weary,  but  was  not 
<Mie  bit  the  wiser ;  and  indeed  he  came  out  of  the  Park  at  last  a  great 
deal  more  confused  and  perplexed  than  when  he  went  in. 

He  had  taken  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink  since  early  in  the 
noming,  and  felt  quite  worn  out  and  exhausted.  As  he  returned 
languidly  towards  the  point  from  which  he  had  started,  along  one  of 
the  thoroughfares  which  lie  between  Park  Lane  and  Bond  Street,  he 
passed  a  handsome  hotel,  before  which  he  stopped  mechanically. 

'^  An  expensive  place,  I  dare  say,"  thought  Nicholas ;  *^  but  a  pint 
of  wine  and  a  biscuit  are  no  great  debauch  wherever  they  are  had, 
Ani  yet  I  don*t  know." 

He  walked  on  a  few  steps,  but  looking  vnstfally  down  the  long 
^ta  of  gas-lamps  before  him,  and  thinking  how  long  it  would  take 
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to  reach  the  end  of  it — and  heing  hesides  in  that  kind  of  mood  is 

which  a  man  is  most  disposed  to  yield  to  his  first  impulse— and  beini^ 
besides,  strongly  attracted  to  the  hotel,  in  part  by  curiosity,  and  in 
fuxi  by  some  odd  mixture  of  feelings  which  he  would  have  been 
troubled  to  define^Nicholas  turned  back  again,  and  walked  into  the 
coffee-room. 

•  It  was  very  handsomely  fumished.  The  walls  were  ornamented  with 
the  choicest  ^ecimens  of  French  paper,  enriched  with  a  gilded  oomice  of 
eleganfc  design.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  rich  carpet ;  and  two 
9ciperb  mirrors,  one  above  the  chimney-piece  and  one  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  multiplied  the  other 
beauties  and  added  new  ones  of  their  own  to  eimanoe  the  general  effect. 
There  was  a  rather  noisy  party  of  four  gentlemen  in  a  box  by  the 
fire-place,  and  only  two  other  persons  present— 4x>th  elderly  gentlemen, 
«id  both  alone. 

Observing  all  this  in  the  first  comprehensive  glanoe  with  which  a 
atranger  surveys  a  pl^e  that  is  new  to  him,  Nicholas  sat  himself  down 
in  the  box  next  to  the  noisy  party,  with  his  back  towards  them,  and 
postponing  his  order  for  a  pint  of  claret  until  such  tim^  as  the  waiter 
sund  one  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  should  have  settled  a  disputed  ques* 
t<on  relative  to  the  price  of  an  item  in  the  bill  of  fetfe,  took  up  a  news- 
paper and  began  to  read. 

'  He  had  not  read  twenty  lines,  and  was  in  truth  half-doKinff,  whm  he 
was  startled  by  the  mention  of  his  sister's  name.  ^^  Little  Kate 
STickleby "  were  the  words  that  caught^,  his  .ear.«  He  raised  his  head 
in  amasoement,  and  as  he  did  so,  saw  by  the  reflecticMi  in  the  opposite 
glass,  that  two  of  the  party  behind  him  had  risen  and  were  standing 
before  the  fire.  "It  must  have  come  from  one  of  them,"  thought 
Nicholas.  He  waited  to  hear  more  with  a  ootintenanoe  of  some  indig- 
nation, for  the  tone  of  speech  had  been  anything  but  respectful,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  individual  whom  he  presumed  to  have  been  the 
speaker  was  coarse  and  swaggering. 

This  person — so  Nicholas  observed  in  the  same  glance  at  the  minror 
which  had  enabled  him  to  see  his  face — ^was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire  conversing  with  a  younger  man,  who  stood  with  hia  back  to 
the  company,  wore  his  hat,  and  was  adjusting  his  shirt  collar  by  the 
aid  of  the  glass.  They  spoke  in  whispers,  now  and  then  bursting  into 
9k.  loud  laugh,  but  Nicholas  could  catch  no  repetition  of  the  words,  nor 
anything  sounding  at  all  like  the  words,  which  had  attracted  hia 
attention. 

At  length  the  two  resumed  their  seats,  and  more  wine  being  ordered, 
the  party  grew  louder  in  their  mirth.  Still  there  was  no  refereaoe 
naade  to  anybody  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  Nicholas  beeame 
persuaded  that  his  excited  fancy  had  either  imagined  the  sounds  alto- 
gether, or  converted  some  other  words  into  the  name  which  had  been 
SQ  much  in  his  thoughts. 

''  It  is  remarkable  too,"  thought  Nicholas: ''  if  it  had  been « Kate'  or 
^  Kate  Nickleby,'  I  should  not  have  been  so  much  surprised ;  but  ^  little 
KateNickleby!'" 
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The  wine  coming  at  the  moment  prevented  his  finisliing  ibe  sentenoe. 

He  swallowed  a  glassful  and  took  np  the  paper  again.      At  that 

iostaDt'^— 
'^Little  Kate  Nickleby  !"  cried  a  yoice  behind  him. 
'^I  was  right,"  muttered  Nicholas  aa  the  paper  fell  from  hia  hand. 

*'Ajid  it  was  the  man  I  supposed." 

'^  As  there  was  a  proper  objection  to  drinking  her  in  heeltaps,"  said 
ibe  voice,  ^  we'll  give  her  the  first  glass  in  the  new  magnum.  Little 
Kate  Nickleby!" 

^  little  Kate  NicUeby,"  cried  the  other  three.  And  the  glasses 
were  set  down  empty. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  tone  and  manner  of  this  slight  and  careless 
mention  of  his  sister's  name  in  a  public  place,  Nicholas  fired  at  once  ; 
bat  he  kept  himself  quiet  by  a  great  effort,  and  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 

''  The  jade !"  said  the  same  voice  which  had  q>oken  before.  '^  She's 
a  true  Nickleby*-«  w(»rthy  imitator  of  her  old  unde  Ralph — she 
hangs  back  to  be  more  sought  after — so  does  he ;  nothing  to  be  got 
oat  of  Ralph  unless  you  follow  him  up^  and  then  the  money  comes 
doubly  welcome,  and  the  bargain  doubly  hard,  for  you're  impatient 
and  he  isn't.     Oh  !  infernal  cunning." 

'^  Infernal  cunning,"  echoed  two  voices. 

Nicholas  was  in  a  perfect  agony  as  the  two  elderly  gentlemen  oppo* 
site,  rose  one  after  the  other  and  went  away,  lest  IJiey  should  be  the 
means  of  his  losing  one  word  of  what  was  said.  But  the  conversation 
was  suspended  as  they  withdrew,  and  resumed  with  even  greater  free- 
dom when  they  had  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  younger  gentleman,  '^  that  the^  old  woman 
has  grown  jea-a-lous,  and  lock^  her  up.  Upon  my  soul  it  looks 
like  it." 

*^  If  ihey  quarrel  and  little  Nickleby  goes  home  to  her  mother,  so 
much  the  better,"  said  the  first.  ^'  I  can  do  any  thing  with  the  old  lady. 
She'll  believe  anything  I  tell  her." 

'^^Egad  that's  true,  returned  the  other  voice.  ''  Ha,  ha^  ha !  Poor 
deyvle ! " 

The  laugh  was  taken  up  by  the  two  voices  which  always  came  in 
together,  and  became  general  at  Mrs.  Nickleby's  expense.  Nicholas 
tuned  burning  hot  with  rage,  but  he  conmianded  himself  for  the 
moment,  and  waited  to  hear  more. 

What  he  heard  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Suffice  it  that  as  the  wine 
ffent  round  he  heard  enough  to  acquaint  him  with  the  characters  and 
designs  of  thase  whose  conversation  he  overheard ;  to  possess  him  with 
the  full  extent  of  Ralph's  villany,  and  the  real  reason  of  his  own  presence 
l)oing  required  in  London.  He  heard  all  this  and  more.  He  heard  his 
sister's  sufferings  derided,  and  her  virtuous  conduct  jeered  at  and 
brutally  misconstrued;  he  heard  her  name  banded  from  mouth  to 
OMKith,  and  herself  made  the  subject  of  coarse  and  insolent  wagers^  free 
speech,  and  licentious  jesting. 

.  The  man  who  had  q>oken  first,  led  the  conversation  and  indeed 
almost  oigroesed  it,  being  only  stimulated  ixom  time  to  time  hy  some 
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Bligbt  observation  from  one  or  other  of  his  companions.  To  him  then 
Nicholas  addressed  himself  when  he  was  sufficiently  composed  to  stand 
before  the  party,  and  force  the  words  from  his  parched  And  scorching 
throat. 

<^  Let  me  have  a  word  with  you,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

*^  With  me,  Sir?"  retorted  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  eyeing  him  in  dis-' 
dainful  surprise. 

^'  I  said  with  you,"  replied  Nicholas,  speaking  with  great  diAcnlty, 
for  his  passion  choked  him. 

^^  A  mysterious  stranger,  upon  my  soul !"  exclaimed  Sir  Mulberry, 
raising  his  wine-glass  to  his  lips,  and  looking  round  upon  his  friends. 

^^  WiU  yon  step  apart  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  or  do  you  refrise  ?" 
said  Nicholas,  sternly. 

Sir  Mulberry  merely  paused  in  the  act  of  drinking,  and  bade  him 
dther  name  his  business  or  leave  the  table. 

Nichohis  drew  a  card  frcHn  liis  pocket,  and  threw  it  before  him. 

"  There,  Sir,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  my  business  you  will  guess." 

A  momentiury  expression  of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  some 
confusion,  appear^  in  the  face  of  Sir  Mulbmy  as  he  read  the  name ; 
but  he  subdued  it  in  an  instant,  and  tossing  the  card  to  Lord  Yerisopht, 
who  sat  opposite,  drew  a  toothpick  frt>m  a  glass  before  him,  and  very 
leisurely  applied  it  to  his  mouth. 

"  Your  name  and  address  ? "  said  Nicholas,  turning  paler  as  his 
passion  kindled. 

"  I  shall  give  you  neither,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry. 

^^  If  there  is  a  gentleman  in  this  party,"  said  Nicholas,  looking  round 
and  scarcely  able  to  make  his  white  lips  form  the  words,  ^^  ne  will 
acquaint  me  with  the  name  and  residence  of  this  man." 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

^^  I  am  the  brother  of  the  young  lady  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
conversation  here,"  said  Nicholas.  ^'  I  denounce  this  person  as  a  liar, 
and  impeach  him  as  a  coward.  If  he  has  a  friend  here,  he  will,  save 
him  the  disgrace  of  the  paltry  attempt  to  conceal  his  name — an  utterly 
useless  one — for  I  will  find  it  out,  nor  leave  him  until  I  have." 

Sir  Mulberry  looked  at  him  contemptuously,  and,  addressing  his 
companions,  said — 

^^  Let  the  fellow  talk,  I  have  nothing  serious  to  say  to  boys  of  his 
station ;  and  his  pretty  sister  shall  save  him  a  broken  head,  if  he  talks 
till  midnight." 

'^You  are  a  base  and  spiritless  scoundrel !"  said  Nicholas,  ^^aad 
shall  be  proclaimed  so  to  the  world.  I  will  know  you ;  I  will  follow 
you  home  if  you  walk  the  streets  till  morning." 

Sir  Mulberry's  hand  involuntarily  closed  upon  the  decanter,  and  he 
seemed  for  an  instant  about  to  launch  it  at  the  head  of  his  challeoger. 
But  he  only  filled  his  glass,  and  laughed  in  derision. 

Nicholas  sat  himself  down,  directly  opposite  to  the  party,  Und,  som- 
moning  the  waiter,  paid  his  bill. 

^^  Do  you  know  that  person's  name  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  man  in  vi 
audible. voice;  pointing  out  Sir  Mulbenryas  he  put  the  question. 
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Sir  Mulberry  laughed  again,  and  the  two  voices  which  had  always 
spoken  together,  echoed  the  laoffh ;  but  rather  feebly. 

^'  That  gentleman.  Sir  T  replied  the  waiter,  who,  no  doubt,' knew  his 
cne,  and  answered  with  just  as  Uttle  respect,  and  just  as  much  imper^ 
tinenoe  as  he  could  safely  show :  ^^  no.  Sir,  I  do  not.  Sir." 

^  Here,  you  Sir,"  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  as  the  man  was  retiring ;  *^  do 
yon  know  that  ponon  s  name  ?" 

"Name,  Sir?     No,  Sir/' 

"Then  you'll  find  it  there,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  throwing  Nicholas's 
card  towards  him ;  "  and  when  you'  have  made  yourself  master  of  it| 
pat  that  piece  of  pasteboard  in  the  fire--do  you  hear  me  ?" 

The  man  grinned,  and,  looking  doubtftdly  at  Nicholas,  compromised 
the  matter  by  sticking  the  card  in  the  chunney-glass.  Haying  dona 
this,  he  retired. 

Nicholas  folded  his  arms,  and,  biting  his  lip,  sat  perfectly  quiet ; 
sufficiently  expressing  by  his  manner,  howerer,  a  firm  determination  to 
carry  his  threat' of  following  Sir  Mulberry  home,  into  steady  execution. 

It  was  evident  firom  the  tone  in  which  the  younger  member  of  the 
party  appeared  to  remonstrate  with  his  friend,  that  ne  objected  to  thia 
course  of  proceeding,  and  urged  him  to  comply  with  the  request  which 
Nicholas  had  made.  Sir  Mulberry,  however,  who  was  not  quite  sober, 
and  who  was  in  a  sullen  and  dogged  state  of  obstinacy,  soon  silenced 
the  representations  of  his  weak  youn?  friend,  and  further  seemed-^—as  if 
to  save  himself  frx>m  a  repetition  of  &em — ^to  insist  on  bein^  left  alone. 
However  this  might  have  been,  the  young  gentleman  and  the  two  who 
had  always  spoken  together,  actually  rose  to  go  after  a  short  interval, 
and  presently  retired,  leaving  their  friend  alone  with  Nicholas. 

It  will  be  very  readily  supposed  that  to  one  in  the  condition  of 
Nicholas,  the  minutes  appeared  to  move  with  leaden  wings  indeed, 
and  that  their  progress  did  not  seem  the  more  rapid  from  the  monotonous 
lacking  of  a  Frendi  clock,  or  the  shrill  sound  of  its  little  bell  which  told 
the  quarters.  But  there  he  sat ;  and  in  his  old  seat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  reclined  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  his  legs  upon 
the  cushion,  and  his  handkerchief  thrown  negligently  over  his 
knees :  finishing  his  magnum  of  claret  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
indifierenoe. 

Thus  they  remained  in  perfect  silence  for  upwards  of  an  hour— - 
Nicholas  would  have  thought  for  three  hours  at  least,  but  that  the 
little  bell  had  only  gone  four  tini^s.  Twice  or  thrice  he  looked  angrily 
and  impatiently  round;  but  there  was  Sir  Mulberry  in  the  same 
attitude,  putting  his  glass  to  his  lips  from  time  to  time,  and  looking 
vacantly  at  the  wall,  as  if  he  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  presenee  of 
any  living  person. 

At  length  he  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  rose ;  walked  coolly  -to 
the  glass,  and  having  surveyed  himself  therein,  turned  round  and 
honoured  Nicholas  with  a  long  and  contemptuous  stare.  Nicholas 
stared  again  with  right  good-will ;  Sir  Mulberry  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
smSed  dightly,  rang  the  bdl,  and  ordered  the  waiter  to  help  him  on 
"^ith  his  great-coat. 
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The  miui  did  so,  and  held  the  door  opea. 

.  ^^  Don  t  wait,"  said  Sir  Mnlbeny ;  and  they  were  alone  again. 

8ir  Mulheiry  took  several  tons  up  and  down  the  room,  whistling 
esrdessly  all  the  time  :*  stopped  to  finish  the  last  glass  of  daret  which 
he  had  poured  out  a  few  minutes  before,  walked  again,  put  on  his  hat, 
adjusted  it  by  the  glass,  drew  on  his  gloves,  and,  at  last,  walked 
slowly  out.  Nicholas,  who  had  been  fuming  and  chafing  until  he  was; 
nearly  wild,  darted  from  his  seat,  and  followed  him — eo  closely,  that 
before  the  door  had  swunff  upon  its  lunges  after  Sir  Mulbeny's  passing 
Qot,  they  stood  side  by  asSd  m  the  street  together. 

There  was  a  private  cabriolet  in  waiting ;  the  groom  opoied  the 
apron,  and  jumped  out  to  the  horse's  head. 

t  ^^  Will  you  make  yourself  known  to  me  ?"   asked  NicholaB,  in  a 
suppressed  voice. 

-  **^  No,"  replied  the  other  fiercely,  and  confirming  the  refusal  with  an 
oath.     « No." 

**"  If  3rou  trust  to  your  horse's  speed,  you  will  find  yourself  mis- 
taken," said  Nicholas.  ^^  I  will  accompany  you.  By  Heaven  I  will,  if 
I  hanff  on  to  the  footboard." 

^  X  ou  shall  be  horsewhipped  if  you  do,"  returned  Sr  Mulbetry. 

*^  You  are  a  villain,"  said  Nicholas. 

^  You  are  an  errand-boy  for  aught  I  know,"  said  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk. 

^  I  am  the  son  of  a  coim^  gentleman,"  returned  Nicholas,  ^  your 
equal  in  birth  and  education,  and  your  superior  I  trust  in  everyUung 
besides.  I  tell  you  again,  Miss  Nickleby  is  my  sister.  Will  you  w 
will  you  not  answer  for  your  unmanly  and  brutal  conduct  ?" 

^^  To  a  proper  champion — ^yes.  To  you — ^no,"  returned  Sir  Mal- 
berry,  taking  the  reins  in  his  hand.  ^^  Stand  out  of  the  way,  dog. 
William,  let  go  h^  head." 

^^  You  had  better  not,"  cried  Nicholas,  springing  on  the  step  as  Sir 
Mulberry  jumped  in,  and  catching  at  the  reins.  ^^  He  has  no  com- 
mand over  the  horse,  mind.  You  shall  not  go — you  shall  not,  I  swesr 
-^-4ill  you  have  told  me  who  you  are." 

The  groom  hesitated,  for  ihe  mare  who  was  a  high-spirited  animal 
and  thorough-bred,  plunged  so  violently  that  he  could  scarcely  hold 
her. 

**  Leave  go,  I  tell  you ! "  thundered  his  master. 

The  man  obeyed.  The  animal  reared  and  phmged  as  thonch  it 
-would  dash  the  carriage  into  a  thousand  pieces,  but  Nieliolas,  blmd 
to  all  sense  of  danger,  and  conscious  of  nothing  but  his  fury^  still  nuuB' 
tained  his  place  ami  his  hold  upon  the  reina. 

^^  Will  you  unclasp  your  hand?' 

«« Will  you  tdl  me  who  you  are  V 

«Nor 

«  No !" 

In  kas  time  than  the  quickest  tongue  oould  tell  it,  these  words  ins^ 
eaiohanged,  and  Sir  Mulberry  shortening  his  whip,  applied  it  fariMivf 
to  the  head  and  shoulders  of  NichoLis.    It  was  broken  in  the  stmgg^.^ 
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Nicholia  gained  the  beftvy  handle^  and  with  it  laid  open  one  side  of 
his  antagoniflt'e  hce  from  the  eye  to  the  lip.  He  saw  the  gash  ;  knew. 
that  the  mare  had  darted  off  at  a  wild  mad  gallop ;  a  hundred  lights 
danced  in  his  efeSi  and  he  felt  himself  flung  yiolently  upon  the  grounds 

He  was  giddj  and  sick,  hut  staggeied  to  his  feet  directly,  roused  hj 
the  loud  wouts  of.  the  men  who  were  tearing  up  the  street^  and 
Kareamiog  to  those  ahead  to  dear  the  way.  He  was  oonscieus  of  a 
torrent  <^  pec^le  rushing  quiokly  hy-^looking  up,  oonld  discern  the 
cabriolet  whirled  along  the  foot  pavement  with  frightful  rapidity^-then 
heard  a  loud  cry,  the  smashing  of  some  heavy  body,  and  the  tMreakin^r 
of  glasfr— fuad  then  the  crowd  closed  in  in  the  dtstanoe,  and  he  could 
tee  cr  hear  no  more. 

The  general  attention  had  been  entirely  directed  from  himself  to  the 
perwxf  in  the  carriage,  and  he  yna  quite  alone.  Rightly  judging  that 
imder  such  circumstances  it  would  be  madness  to  follow,  he  turned 
dowq  a  bye-street  in  search  of  the  nearest  coach-stand,  finding  after  a. 
sunute  or  two  that  he  was  reding  like  a  drunken  man,  and  aware  for 
the  first  time  of  a  stream  of  blood  tliat  was  trickling  down  his  face  and 
iHeast. 
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JS  WHICH  MR.  RALPH  RICKLEFV  IS  REXTEVED,  BY  A  VERY  EXPEBITIOITS 
PROCESS,   FROM   ALL   COMMERCE  WITH  HIS  RELATIONS. 

8if  1KB  and  Newman  Nogga,  who  in  his  impatience  had  returned 
home  long  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  sat  before  the  fire,  listening 
anxiously  to  every  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  the  slightest  sound  that 
stined  within  the  house,  for  the  approach  of  Nicholas.  Time  had 
wore  on,  and  it  was  growing  late.  He  had  promised  to  be  back  in  an 
hour ;  and  his  prolonged  absence  began  to  excite  considerable  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  both,  as  was  abundant^  testified  by  the  blank  looks  they 
cast  upon  each  other  at  every  new  disappointment. 

At  length  a  ooadi  was  heard  to  stop,  and  Newman  ran  out  to  light 
Nidioias  up  the  stairs.  BehoMii^  him  in  the  trim  described  at  the 
eondnsion  of  the  last  chapter,  he  stood  aghast  in  wonder  and  com* 
stemation. 

^  Don't  be  alavmed,"  said  Nidiolaa,  hunying  hdm  back  into  the 
Menu  ^'  There  is  no  harm  done,  beyond  whi^  a  bason  of  water  can 
repair." 

^  No  harm !"  eried  Newman,  passing  his  hands  hastily  over  the 
back  and  amis  of  Nicholas,  as  if  to  assure  kimsdf  that  he  had  broken 
no  bonoB.     ^  What  have  you  been  ddng  V\ 

^  I  know  all,"  interrupted  ^ichoba ;  ^  I  have  heard  a  part,  and 

E eased  the  rest.  But  before  I  remove  one  jot  of  these  stains,  I  must 
w  the  whole  from  you.  Yon  see  I  am  oolleoted.  My  resolvtion  is 
takea.  Nov,  my  sood friend,  qieak out;  forthe  time  forany  pallia- 
tion or  ooncealment  is  past,  and  nothing  will  avail  Ralph  Nickleby  now/* 
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*^  Your  dress  is  torn  in  several  places ;  you  walk  lame,  and  I  am 
sure  are  suffering  pain,"  sftid  Newman.    ^'  Let  me  see  to  your  hurts  first." 

^'  I  have  no  Hurts  to  see  to,  beyond  a  little  soreness  and  stifiness  that 
will  soon  pass  off,"  said  Nicholas,  seating  himself  with  some  difficulty. 
^  But  if  I  had  fractured  every  limb,  and  sitiU  preserved  my  senses,  you 
should  not  bandage  one  till  you  had  told  me  what  I  have  the  right  to 
know.  Come,"  said  Nicholas,  giving  his  hand  to  Noggs.  *^  Yon  had 
a  sister  of  your  own,  you  told  me  once,  who  died  before  yon  fdl  into 
misfortune;     Now  think  of  her,  and  tell  me,  Newman." 

«  Yes,  I  will,  I  will,"  said  Nocgs.     «  I'll  teU  you  the  whole  truth." 

Newman  did  so.  Nicholas  nodded  his  head  from  time  to  time,  as  it 
corroborated  the  particulars  he  had  already  gleaned ;  but  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  did  not  look  round  once. 

His  recital  ended,  Newman  insisted  upon  his  young  friend's  stripping 
off  his  coat,  and  allowing  whatever  injuries  he  had  received  to  be  pro- 
periy  tended.  Nicholas,  after  some  opposition,  at  length  consented,  and 
while  some  pretty  severe  bruises  on  his  arms  and  shoulders  were  beinjf 
rubbed  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  various  other  efficacious  remedies 
which  Newman  borrowed  firom  the  different  lodgers,  related  in  what 
manner  they  had  been  received.  The  redtal  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  warm  imagination  of  Newman ;  for  when  Nicholas  came  to  the 
violent  part  of  the  quarrel,  he  rubbed  so  hard,  as  to  occasion  him  the 
most  exquisite  pain,  which  he  would  not  have  exhibited,  however,  for 
the  world,  it  being  perfectly  clear  tliat,  for  the  moment,  Newman  was 
operating  on  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  and  had  quite  lost  sight  of  his  real 
patient. 

This  martjrrdom  over,  Nicholas  arranged  with  Newman  that  while 
he  was  otherwise  occupied  next  morning,  arrangements  shonld  be  made 
for  his  mother's  immediately  quitting  her  present  residence,  and  also  for 
despatching  Miss  La  Creevy  to  breiuc  the  intelligence  to  her.  He  then 
wrapped  himself  in  Smike's  great-coat,  and  repaired  to  the  inn  ^^ere 
they  were  to  pass  the  night,  and  where  (after  writing  a  few  lines  to 
Ralph,  the  delivery  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  Newman  next  day,) 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 

Drunken  men,  they  say,  may  roll  down  precipices,  and  be  quite 
unconscious  of  any  serious  personal  inconvenience  when  their  reason 
returns.  The  remark  may  possibly  apply  to  injuries  reodived  in  other 
kinds  of  violent  excitement;  certain  it  is,  that  although  Nicholas 
experieficed  some  pain  on  first  awakening  next  morning,  he  sprung  out 
of  bed  as  the  clock  struck  seven,  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  was 
soon  as  much  on  the  alert  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

Merely  looking  into  Snuke's  room,  and  teUihg  him  that  Newman 
Noggs  would  caU  for  him  very  shortly,  Nicholie  descended  into  thd 
street,  and  calling  a  hackney-coach,  bade  the  man  drive  to  Hn. 
Wititterly's,  aocoi^ing  to  the  direction  which  Newman  had  giren  him 
on  the  previous  night. 

It  wanted  a  quarter  to  e^ht  when  they. reached  Cadogan  Pteoe. 
Nicholas  began  to  fear  that  no  one  might  be  stirring  at  that  eariy  hoiff, 
when  he  was  rdieved  by  the  sight  of  a  female  servant,  employed  in 
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deaaing  ihe  door-stepe.  By  this  fonetioiiary  he  was  refiarred  to  the 
doabtfoi  page,  who  appeared  with  dishevelled  hair  and  a  very  warm 
and  glossy  &ce,  as  of  a  page  who  had  jnst  got  out  of  bed. 

By  this  young  gentleman  he  was  informed  that  Miss  Nickleby  was 
tlieD  taking  her  monung's  walk  in  the  gardens  before  the  house.  On 
the  question  being  propounded  whether  he  could  go  and  find  her,  the 
page  desponded  and  thought  not ;  but  being  etimuUted  with  a  shilling, 
the  page  grew  sanguine  and  thought  he  oomd. 

^  Say  to  Miss  Nickleby  that  her  brother  is  here,  and  in  great  haste 
to  see  her,"  said  Nicholas. 

The  plated  buttons  disappeared  with  an  alacrity  most  unusual  to 
them,  and  Nicholas  paced  the  room  in.  a  state  of  feyerish  agitation 
which  made  the  delay  eyen  of  a  minute  insupportable.  He  soon  heard 
a  light  footstep  which  he  well  knew,  and  before  he  could  adyanoe  to 
meet  her,  Kate  had  fallen  on  his  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

««My  darling  girl,"  said  Nicholas  as  he  embraced  her.  *^  How  pale 
yon  are !" 

*^  1  have  been  so  unhappy  here,  dear  brother,"  sobbed  poor  Kate ; 
^*Bo  yery,  yery,  miserable.  Do  not  leaye  me  here,  dear  Nicholas,  or  I 
ahall  die  of  a  broken  heart" 

^  I  will  kayo  yon  nowhere,"  answered  Nicholas— ^^  never  again. 
Kate,"  he  cried,  moyed  in  spite  of  himself  as  he  folded  her  to  his 
heart.  «« Tell  me  that  I  acted  for  the  best.  Tell  me  that  we  parted 
because  I  feared  to  bring  misfortune  on  your  head ;  that  it  was  a  trial 
to  me  no  less  than  to  yourself  and  that  if  I  did  wrong  it  was  in  igno- 
rance of  the  world  and  unknowingly." 

^  Why  should  I  tell  you  what  we  know  so  well?"  returned  Kate 
soothingly.    ^^  Nicholas — dear  Nicholas  ■  how  can  you  giye  way  thus  ? " 

^  It  is  such  bitter  reproach  to  me  to  know  what  you  haye  under- 

Ee,"  retomed  her  brother ;  *^  to  see  you  so  much  altered,  and  yet  so 
1  and  patient— Qod!"  cried  Nicholas,  clenching  his  fist  and  sud- 
denly changing  his  tone  and  manner,  ^^  it  sets  my  whole  blood  on  fire 
min.  You  must  leaye  here  with  me  directly ;  you  should  not  haye 
akpt  here  last  night,  but  that  I  knew  all  this  too  late.  To  whmn  can 
I  speak,  before  we  driye  away  ?  " 

This  question  was  most  opportunely  put,  for  at  that  instant  Mr. 
Wititterly  walked  in,  and  to  hnn  Kate  introduced  her  brother,  who  at 
once  announced  his  purpose,  and  the  impossibility  of  deferring  it. 

^^The  quarter's  notice,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly,  with  the  gravity  of  a 
man  on  the  ridit  side,  ^^  is  not  yet  half  expired.     Therefore<^- " 

^  Therefore, '  interposed  Nidiolas,  ^'  the  quartei's  salary  must  be  lost, 
Sir.  You  will  excuse  this  extreme  haste,  but  circumstances  require 
that  I  should  immediately  remoye  my  sister,  and  I  haye  not  a  moment's 
time  to  lose.  Whateyer  she  brought  here  I  will  send  for,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

Mr.  Wititterly  bowed,  but  ofiered  no  opposition  to  Kate's  immediate 
departure ;  with  which,  indeed,  he  was  rather  gratified  than  otherwise, 
Sir  Tumky  Snuffim  haying  giyen  it  as  his  opinion,  that  she  rather 
disagreed  with  Mrs.  Wititterly's  constitution* 
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«'  With  legird  to  the  trifle  of  takry  that  is  due,"  said  Mr.  WHitteriy, 
^*  I  will— «"  here  he  was  interrapfted  by  a  TioleDt  fit  of  coaghing — ^^  I 
will— owe  it  to  Mies  Niekleby." 

Mr.  Wititterly,  it  should  be  obeerrod,  waa  aoddBtomed  to  owe  small 
aocoiints,  and  to  iea^e  them  owiBS*.  AIL  me&  ha^  •ome  littlo  j^eaaant 
way  of  their  own ;  and  this  was  Mr.  Wititterly^s. 

^  If  yon  please,"  said  Nicholaa.  And  once  more  ofiermg  •  famiiried 
apology  for  so  sudden  a  departure,  he  hniried  Koto  into  the  Tehiele, 
and  bade  the  man  dri^e  with  all  speed  into  the  City. 

To  the  City  they  went  accordingly,  with  idl  the  speed  the  hackney- 
'oosieh  could  make;  and  as  the  horses  happened  to  live  at  Wldteehapel 
and  to  be  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  bxeaklhst  there,  when  th^ 
bveaklMted  at  all,  they  perfonned  the  joum^  witih  greater  expedition 
than  eonld  reasonably  bare  been  eacpeeted. 

Nicholas  sent  Kate  np-etaifs  a  few  minutes  before  him^  that  his 
unfeoked-for  appearance  mfight  not  akrm  bis  mother,  and  when  the 
way  had  been  paved,  presented  himself  with  much  duty  and  allectiov. 
'Newman  had  not  been  idle,  far  there  was  a  little  <»rt  at  ihe  door,  and 
the  effects  wtn  hurrying  ont  already. 

Now,  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  not  the  sort  of  penon  to  be  told  anything 
in  a  hurry,  or  rather  to  comprahmd'  anyihinff  of  pecaliar  delicacy  or 
importaDee  on  a  short  notice.  Wherefoi«,  althongh  the  good  lady  had 
bem  Bubfeeted  to  a  foil  how^  preparation  by  little  Miss  La  Cceevy, 
and  waa  now  addressed  ^in  most  ludd  terms  both  by  Nioholas  and  hn 
sister,  she  was  in  a  state  of  mngular  bewildennent  and  oonfiision,  and 
could  by  no  means  be  made  to  compcehend  iht  neeessHy  of  saoh  hurried 
proceedings. 

^  Why  don't  you  ask  yonr  uncle,  my  dear  Niehoks,  what  he  can 
■possibly  mean  by  it  ? "  said  Mrs.  Nioklcby. 

*^  My  dear  mother,"  retumed  Nichofaua^  ^tho  time  for  talking  has 
gone  by.  There  is  but  one  step  to  take,  and  that  is  to  cast  him  off 
with  the  seom  and  indignation  he  deserves.  Your  own  hcoomr  and 
good  name  demand  that,  after  the  discovery  of  his  vile  proceedings^ 
you  should  not  be  beholden  to  hhn  one  hour,  even  for  the  shelter  of 
these  bare  walls." 

'*^  To  be  iBthre,"'  said  Mrs.  Nickld[>y,  crying  bitterly,  *^  he  is  a  bmte, 
a  monster ;  and  the  walls  are  very  bare,  and  want  painting  too,  and  I 
have  .had  this  ceiling  whito^washed  at  the  expense  of  e^teen-penoa^ 
-which  is  a  very  distressing  thing,  considering  thai  it  is  so  much  gone 
into  your  uncle's  pocket.    I  never  could  have  believed  it—never.'' 

^  Nor  I,  nor  anybody  else,"  said  Nicholas. 

<«  Lord  bless  my  fife !"  excfatimed  Mrs.  Niekleby.  <<  To  think  that 
that  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  should  be  such  an  abmdoned  wretch  as  Miss 
La  Cre^vy  gays  he  is,  Nicholas,  my  dear ;  when  I  was  congratulating 
myself  every  day  on  his  being  an  admirer  of  our  dear  Kate's,  and 
thinking  what  a  thing  it  would  be  for  the  family  if  he  was  to  become 
conneeted  with  us,  and  use  his  interest  to  get  you  some  moitable 
government  place.  There  are  very  good  places  to  be  got  about  the 
court,  I  know ;  for  the  brother  oi  a  friend  of  ours  (Miss  Cropley,  at 
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Exeter,  my  dear  Kaie^  you  recoUeet),  he  had  one,  and  I  kndw  that  it 
was  Ae  chief  pari  of  hia  duty  io  wear  silk  stockiiiga,  and  a  hag  wig 
Uke  a  bkiek  watch-pocket;  aotd  to  think  that  it  should  ooae  to  this 
after  a]l~ob^  dear,  dear,  it's  enoi^h  to  kill  one,  thai  it  is !"  With 
which  eiqpreoBioiisof  sonow,  Krs.  NicUeby  gave  freah  Tent  to  hergriel^ 
mi  wept  piteously, 

Aa  Nicholas  and  hk  sister  were  by  this  time  coi^pelkd  to  superin- 
tend the  renoval  oi  the  few  artidea  of  fdniiture,  Miss  Ia  Onery 
demoted  herself  to  the  consolation  of  the  matron,  and  ohaenred  with 
great  kindness  of  manner  thai  she  mwt  really  make  an  efiait,  uA 
cheer  up. 

^  Oh  I  dare  say.  Miss  La  Cveefvy,"  jeiumed  Mrs.  NieUeby^  witii  k 
petalaDce  not  nnnainral  in  her  unhappy  circumstances,  ^^  it's  rery  easy 
to  say  cheer  up,  hut  if  you  had,  had  as  many  oocasiQDa  to  dbieer  up 

as  I  have  had and  there,"  said  Mrs,  Nickkby,  stopping  short, 

**  Think  of  Mr.  Pyke  and  Mr.  Pluck,  two  of  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
men that  ever  lived,  what  am  I  to  say  to  th'es:^— what  can  I  ^ay  to 
them  ?  .  Why,if  I  wis  to  say  to  them,  Tmtold  yonr  friend  Sir  Mul- 
berry is  a  base  wr^h,'  they'd  laugh  at  me." 

» They  will  kngh  no  umnpo  at  us>  I  take  it,"  said  likholaa,  ad- 
yancing.  '^  Come  mother,  there  is  a  coach  at  the  door,  and  untfl 
Monday,  at^  eveiit^i  >sre  wiU  xetnm  to  our  old  quarters." 

— '*  Where  every  thing  is  ready,  and  a  hearty  welcome  into  the 
bavgain^"  added  Miss  La  Oeovy.     ^^  Now,  1st  mo  go  irtth  you  down 


Bui  Mrs*  Niddeby  waa  not  to  be  so  easily  moved,  for  first  she  in* 
sisted  on  going  up  stairs  to  see  that  nothing  had  been  left,  and  then  on 
going  down  staifB  to  see  that  ^€«y  thiuff  had  been  taken  away;  and 
when  she  was  gettii^  into  the  eoach  rae  had  a  .vision  of  a  fiiMrgeiten 
oofle»-pot  <»i  tl^  back-kitchen  hob,  and  after  she  was  shut  in,  a  &ittal 
recollection  of  a  green  umbrella  behind  some  unknown  door.  At  hot 
Kidiolafl,  in  a  emdition  of  absdbate  de^[)air,  ordered  tha  eoaohman  to 
dii^  away,  and  in  the  nnupected  jerk  of  a  sudden  startii^  Mrs; 
Nickleby  lost  a  shilling  among  the  straw,  which  fortunately  eonfined 
her  mttention  to  the  <h)ach  ttntil  it  Was  too  late  to  remember  any 
thiwdse. 

Having  seen  every  thing  safely  out,  discharged  the  servant^  and 
locked  the  door,  NwholaB  jumped  into  a  cabriolet  and  drove  to  a  bye 
pkoe  near  Qolcbn  Square  where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  Nc^gs;  and 
so  quickly  had  every  thmg  been  dene,  thai  it  was  barely  half  padt 
nine  wlwn  he  reached  the  puMO  ai  meeting. 

"« Hero  is  the  letter  for  Ralph,"  said  Nicholas,  ''  and  hero  the  key. 
When  you  come  to  me  thia  evenings  not  a  wcffd  of  last  mgU.  IH 
news  travels  fast,  and  they  will  know  it  soon  enough.  Have  you 
heard  if  he  was  much  hurt  ?" 

Newman  shook  his  head. 

^'  I  will  ascertain  that  myself  without  loss  of  time,"  said  Nicholas. 

*'  You  bad  better  take  some  rest,"  returned  Newman.  '^  You  aro 
fevered  and  ilL* 
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Nicholas  waTed  his  hand  carelessly,  and  concealing  the  indispoeiiton 
he  really  felt,  now  that  the  excitement  which  had  sustained  him  was 
over,  took  a  hurried  fiirewell  of  Newman  Noggs,  and  left  him. 

Newman  was  not  three  minutes'  walk  from  GU>lden  Square,  but  in 
the  course  of  that  three  minutes  he  took  the  letter  out  of  his  hat 
and  put  it  in  agun  twenty  times  at  least.  First  the  front,  then  the 
•back,  then  the  sides,  then  the  superscription,  then  the  seal,  were  objects 
of  Newman's  admiration.  Then  he  held  it  at  ann's  length  as  if  to 
take  in  the  whole  bM  one  delicious  survey,  and  then  he  rubbed  his 
hands  in  a  perfect  ecstaoy  with  his  commission. 

He  reached  the  office,  hung  his  hat  on  its  accustomed  peg,  laid  the 
letter  and  key  upon  the  desk,  and  waited  impatiently  until  Ralph 
Nickleby  should  appear.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  well-known 
creaking  of  his  boots  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  then  the  bell  rung. 

*^  Has  the  post  come  in  ?" 

**  No." 

«<  Any  other  letters?" 

^  One.**   Newman  eyed  him  doeely,  and  laid  it  on  the  desk. 

«'  What's  this  ?"  asked  Ralph,  taking  up  the  key. 

**  Left  with  the  letter  ^— a  boy  brought  them— quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,  or  less." 

Ralph  glanced  at  the  direction,  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as 
follows  :— 

*^  You  are  known  to  me  now.  There  are  no  reproaches  I  could  hei^ 
upon  your  head  which  would  carry  with  them  one  thousandth  part  A 
the  grovelling  shame  that  this  assurance  will  awaken  even  in  your 
breast 

*<  Your  brother's  widow  and  her  orphan  child  spurn  the  shelter  of 
your  roof^  and  shun  you  with  disgust  and  loathing.  Your  kmdred 
renounce  you,  for  they  know  no  shame  but  the  ties  of  blood  which  bind 
them  in  name  with  you. 

^<  You  are  an  old  man,  and  I  leave  you  to  the  grave.  May  every 
recollection  of  your  life  cling  to  your  fidse  heart,  and  cast  their  darkness 
on  your  death-bed.*' 

Ralph  Nickleby  read  this  letter  twice,  and  frowning  heavily,  fell 
into  a  fit  of  musing ;  the  paper  fluttered  from  his  hand  and  dropped 
upon  the  floor,  but  he  clasped  his  fingers,  as  if  he  held  it  still. 

Suddenly,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  thrusting  it  all  crumpled 
into  his  pocket)  turned  fruriously  to  Newman  Noggs,  as  though  to  ask 
him  why  he  lingered.  But  Newman  stood  unmoved,  with  his  back 
towards  him,  following  up,  with  the  worn  and  blackened  stump  of  an 
old  pen,  some  figures  m  an  Interest-table  which  was  pasted  against  the 
wall,  and  apparently  quite  abstracted  from  every  other  object. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

VHSBBIN  MR.  RALPH  NICKLBBf   IS   VISITED   BY   PERSONS  WITH   WHOM 
THE  READER   HAS  BEEN   ALREADY   MADE   ACqUAINTBD. 

^  What  a  demnition  long  time  you  have  kept  me  ringing  at  this  con- 
fonnded  old  cracked  tea-kettle  of  a  bell,  every  tinkle  of  which  is  enough 
to  throw  a  strong  man  into  blue  convulsions,  upon  my  life  and  soul, 
oh  demmit,'* — said  Mr.  Mantalini  to  Newman  Noggs,  scraping  his  boots^ 
u  he  spoke,  on  Ralph  Nickleby  8  scraper. 

^'  I  didn't  hear  the  bell  more  than  once,"  replied  Newman. 

^'  Then  you  are  moat  immensely  and  outrtgeously  deaf^"  said  Mr« 
Hantalini,  ^^  as  deaf  as  a  demnition  post." 

Mr.  Mantalini  had  got  by  this  time  into  the  passage,  and  was  making 
his  way  to  the  door  of  Ralph's  office  with  very  little  ceremony,  when 
Newman  interposed  his  body ;  and  hinting  that  Mr.  Nickleby  was 
unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  enquired  whether  the  client's  business  was  of 
a  pressmg  nature. 

^'  It  is  most  demnebly  particular,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini.  *^  It  is  to 
mdt  some  scraps  of  dirty  paper  into  bright,  shining,  chinking,  tinkling, 
demd  mint  sauce."  *       . 

;  Newman  uttered  a  significant  grunt,  and  taking  Mr.  Mantalini's 
proffered  card,  limped  with  it  into  his  master's  office.  .  As  he  thrust  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  he  saw  that  Ralph  had  resumed  the  thoughtful 
posture  into  which  he  had  fallen  after  perusing  his  nephew's  letter,  and 
that  he  seemed  to  have  been  reading  it  again^  as  he  once  more  held  it  open 
in  his  hand.  The  glance  was  but  momentary,  for  Ralph,  beijag  dbturbed^ 
tamed  to  demana  the  cause  of  the  interruption. 

As  Newman  stated  it,  the  cause  himself  swaggered  into  the  room,  and 
grasping  Ralph's  homy  hand  with  uncommon  affection,  vowed  that  he 
had  never  seen  him  looking  so  well  in  all  his  life. 

^*  There  is  quite  a  bloom  upon  your  demd  countenance,"  said  Mr. 
Mantalini,  seating  himself  unbidden,  and  arranging  his  hair  and 
whiskers.     "  You  look  quite  juvenile  and  jolly,  demmit !" 

"  We  are  alone,"  returned  Ralph,  tartly,  "  What  do  you  want  with 
me?" 

"  Good  !  "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  displaying  his  teeth.  "  What  did  I 
want !  Yes.  Ha  ha  !  Very  good.  What  did  I  want.  Ha  ha ! 
Ohdem!" 

"  What  do  you  want,  man  ?  "  demanded  Ralph,  sternly. 

^'Demnition  discount,"  returned  Mr.  Mantalini,  with  a  grin,  and 
dnking  his  head  waggishly. 

^'  Money  is  scarce, '  said  Ralph. 

"  Demd  scarce,  or  I  shouldn't  want  it,"  interrupted  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  The  times  are  bad,  and  one  scarcely  knows  whom  to  trust,"  con- 
tinued Ralph.  "  I  don't  want  to  do  business  just  now,  in  fact  I  would 
rather  nof;  but  as  you  are  a  firiend — how  many  bills  have  you  there?" 
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"  Two,**  returned  Mr.  Manialini. 

*'  What  is  the  gross  amount  ?  " 

"  Demd  trifling — fLy^-and-seTeniy." 

«  And  the  dates  ?  " 
'    *^  Two  months^  and  four.** 

'^  I'll,  do  them  for  your^^nind,  for  yau;  I  wouldn't  for  many  peoph 
for  fiye-and-twenty  pounds,"  said  Ralph,  deliberately. 

^^  Oh  demmit ! "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  whose  face  lengthened  con- 
siderably at  this  handsome  proposal. 

'  "  Why,  that  leaves  you  fifty,"  retorted  Ralph.  "  What  would  you 
Ikaye  ?    Let  me  see  the  names." 

*^  You  are  so  demd  hard,  Nickleby,*'  remonstrated  Mr.  Mantalim. 

'^  Let  me  see  the  names,"  replied  Ralph,  impatiently  extending  his 
hand  for  the  bills.  '^  Well !  They  are  not  sure,  but  they  are  safe 
enough.  Do  you  consent  to  the  terms,  and  will  you  take  the  money? 
I  don't  want  yoxi  to  do  so.     I  would  rather  you  didn't." 

*'  Demmit,  Nickleby,  can't  you "  began  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  No,"  replied  Ralph,  interrupting  him.  "  I  cant.  Will  yon  take 
the  money — down,  mind ;  no  delay,  no  going  into  the  city  and  pretend- 
ing to  negotiate  with  some  other  party  who  has  no  existence  and  nerer 
had.     Is  it  a  bargain  or  is  it  not?" 

'  Ralph  pushed  some  papers  from  him  as.  he  spoke,  and  carelessly 
rattled  hia  caali-box,  as  though  by  mere  accident.  .The  sound  was  too 
hiuch  for  Mr.  Mantalini.  He  closed  the  bargain  directly  it  reached  his 
ears,  and  Ralph  told  the  money  out  upon  the  table. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so,  and  Mr.  Mantalini  had  not  yet  gathered  it 
all  up,  when  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  bell,  and  immediately  afterwards 
Newman  ushered  in  no  less  a  person  than  Madame  Mantalini,  at  sight 
of  whom  Mr.  Mantalini  evinced  considerable  discomposure,  and  sw^ 
the  cash  into  his  pocket  with  remarkable  alacrity. 

"  Oh,,  you  are  here/'  said  Madame  Mantalini,  tossing  her  head. 

**  Yes,  my  life  and  soul,  I  am,"  replied  her  husband,  dropping  on  his 
knees,  and  pouncing  with  kitten-like  playfulness  upon  a  stray  soveretgiK. 
•*'  I  am  here,  my  soul's  delight,  upon  Tom  Tidler's  ground,  picking  up 
the  demnition  gold  and  silver." 

^'  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  with  much  indig- 
nation. 

^'  Ashamed — of  me^  my  joy  t  It  knows  it  is  talking  demd  charming 
sweetness,  but  naughty  fibs,"  returned  Mr.  Mantalini.  "  It  knows  it 
is  not  ashamed  of  ite  own  popolorum  tibby." 

Whatever  werq  tlie  circumstances  which  had  led  to  such  a  result,  it 
certainly  appeared  as  though  the  popolorum  tibby  had  rather  miscalcu- 
lated, for  the  nonce,  the  extent  of  his  lady's  affection.  Madame  Maij- 
talini  only  looked  scornful  in  reply;  and,  turning  to  Ralph,  begged  him 
to  excuse  her  intrusion. 

"  Which  is  entirely  attributable,"  said  Madame,  ''  to  the  gross  mis- 
conduct and  most  improper  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mantalini." 

"  Of  m'e,  my  essential  juice  of  pine-apple ! " 

**  Of  you,"  returned  his  -wife.     "  But  I  will  not  aHow  it.   I  wiD  not 
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tnlniDt  to  be  itrined  by  the  extraTftgance  snd  profligacy  of  any  man.    I 
taSi  Mr.  Nickkby  to  witness  tlie  course  I  intend  to  parsne  with  yon." 

*^Ptey  don't  call  me  to  witness  anything,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph. 
**  Settle  it  between  yonrselves,  settle  it  between  yourselTes.'* 
'  **  No^  but  I  |A«»t  beg  yon  as  a  fevonr,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  **  to 
hear  me  give  him  notice  of  what  it  is  my  fixed  intention  to  do — ^my 
Ixed  inteBtion  sir,^  repeated  Madame  Mantalini,  darting  an  angry  Took 
itheriitiriNuid. 

^  WiU  sbe  call  me, « g^r '  1"  cried  Mantalini.  «'  Me  who  doat  npon 
her  with  the  demdest  ardour !  She,  who  coils  her  fascinations  round 
4ne  like  a  pnre  and  angelic  rattle-snake t  It  wilt  be  all  up  with  my 
Mings ;  dhe  will  throw  me  into  a  d^md  state." 

*^  Don't  talk  of  feelings,  Sir,"  rejoined  Madame  Mantalini,  seating 
herself^  and  turning  her  back  upon  him.     ^^  You  don't  consider  mine. 

^*  I  do  not  consider  youie,  my  sonl  t"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  No,"  replied  hie  wife. 

And  notwithstanding  Tantms  blandishments  en  the  part  of  Mr. 
Mantalini,  Madame  Mantalini  still  said  no,  and  said  it  too  with  snck 
determined  and  resohite  ill  temper,  that  Mr.  Mantalini  was  clearly  taken 
aback^ 

'*  Hnr  extravagance,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  address- 
inff  herself  to  SUdph,  who  leant  against  his  easy-K;hair  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  regarded  the  amiable  couple  with  a  smile  of  the 
saprenciest  and  most  unmitigated  contempt, — ^His  extraTagance  is 
beyond  all  boandlK." 

**  I  should  scarcely  have  supposed  it,"  answered  Ralph,  sarcastically. 

"  I  assure  yon,  Mr.  Niekleby,  howerer,  that  it  ie,"  returned  Madame 
Mantalini.  **  It  makes  me  miserable ;  I  am  undier  constant  apprehen- 
sions, and  in  constant  diflHenlty.  And  even  this,"  said  Madame  Mantalini, 
wiping  her  eyes,  *^  is  net  the  worst.  He  took  mxAe  papen  of  value  out 
of  my  desk  this  morning  without  asking  my  permission." 

Bfr.  Mantalini  groan^  slishtly,  and  buttoned  his  trowsers  pocket. 

**  I  am  obliged,"  contkroed  Madame  Mantalmi,  **  since  our  late  mis- 
fortunes, to  pay  Miss  Knag  a  great  deal  of  money  for  having  her  name 
in  the  business^  and  I  really  cannot  aflford  to  encourage  him  in  all  his 
wastefalness.  Ae  I  Iiave  no  doubt  that  he  came  straight  here,  Mr. 
Nieklebf,  to  convert  the  papers  I  have  spoken  of,  into  money,  and  as 
you  have  assisted  us  very  often  before,  and  are  very  much  connected 
with  US  in  those  kind  of  matters,  I  wish  you  to  know  the  determination 
at  which  his  coadnet  has  eompellcd  me  to  arrive." 

Mr.  MaataHni  groaned  onee  more  from  behind  his  wife'-s  bonnet,  and 
fitting  a  sovereign  into  one  of  his  eyes,  winked  with  the  other  at  Ralph. 
Having  achieved  this  performance  with  great  dexterity,  he  whijpped  thc- 
ooin  into  his  pocket,  and  groaned  again  with  increased  penitence. 

•*I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said  Madame 'Mantalini,  as  tokens, 
of  impatience  manifested  themselves  in  Ralph's  countenance,  **  to  allow- 
ance him." 

'^To  do  what,  myjoy  ?**  inquired  Mr,  Mantalini,  who  did  not  seem 
talisve  caught  the  wevds. 
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*^  To  put  hun,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  looking  at  Ralph,  and  pni- 
dently  abstaining  from  the  slightest  glance  at  her  husband,  lest  his  many 
graces  should  induce  her  to  falter  in  her  resolution,  ^'  to  put  him  upon 
a  fixed  allowance ;  and  I  say  that  if  he  has  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a-year  for  his  clothes  and  pocket-money,  ho  may  consider  him- 
self a  very  fortunate  man." 

Mr.  Mantalini  waited  with  much  decorum  to  hear  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  stipend,  but  when  it  reached  his  ears,  he  cast  his  hat  and  cane 
upon  the  floor,  and  drawing  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  a  dismal  moan. 

"  Demnition !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  suddenly  skipping  out  of  his 
chair,  and  as  suddenly  skipping  into  it  again,  to  the  great  discomposure 
of  his  lad/s  nerres.  ^^  But  no.  It  is  a  demd  horrid  dream.  It  b  not 
reality.     No." 

Comforting  himself  with  this  assurance,  Mr.  Mantalini  closed  his 
eyes  and  waited  patiently  till  such  time  as  he  should  wake  up. 

*'  A  very  judicious  arrangement,"  observed  Ralph  with  a  sneer,  ''  if 
your  husband  will  keep  within  it,  ma'am— as  no  doubt  he  wilL" 

'^  Demmit  I"  e|zclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini,  opening  his  eyes  at  the 
sound  of  Ralph's  voice,  ^'  it  is  a  horrid  reality.  She  is  sitting  there 
before  me.  There  is  the  graceful  outline  of  her  form ;  it  cannot  he 
mistaken — ^there  is  nothing  like  it.  The  two  countesses  had  no  out- 
lines at  all,  and  the  dowager's  was  a  demd  outline.  Why  is  she  so 
excruciatingly  beautiful  that  I  cannot  be  angry  with  her  even  now?" 

'^You  have  brought  it  upon  yourself,  Alfred,"  returned  Madamo 
Mantalini — still  reproachfully,  but  in  a  softened  tone. 

'^  I  am  a  demd  villain !"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  smiting  himself  on  the 
head.  ''  I  will  fill  my  pockets  with  change  for  a  sovereign  in  half- 
pence, and  drown  myself  in  the  Thames ;  but  I  will  not  be  angry  with 
her  even  then,  for  I  will  put  a  note  in  the  twopenny-post  as  I  go  along, 
to  tell  her  where  the  body  is.  She  will  be  a  lovely  widow.  I  shall  be 
a  body.     Some  handsome  women  will  ciy ;  she  will  laugh  demnebly." 

'^  Alfred,  you  cruel,  cruel,  creature,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  sobbing 
at  the  dreadful  picture. 

^'She  calls  me  cruel — mo — ^me~who  for  her  sake  will  become  a 
demd  damp,  moist,  unpleasant  body  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini. 

'^  You  know  it  almost  breaks  my  heart,  even  to  hear  you  talk  of 
such  a  thing,"  replied  Madame  Mantalini. 

*'Can  I  live  to  be  mistrusted?"  cried  her  husband.  ^^ Have  I  cut 
my  heart  into  a  demd  extraordinary  number  of  little  pieces,  and  given 
them  all  away  one  after  another  to  the  same  little  engrossing  demnition 
captivater,  and  can  I  live  to  be  suspected  by  her !  Demmit,  no  I  can't* 

'^  Ask  Mr.  Nickleby  whether  the  sum  I  have  mentioned  is  not  a 
proper  one,"  reasoned  Madame  Mantalini. 

^^I  don't  want  any  sum/'  replied  her  disconsolate  husband;  ^*I  shall 
require  no  demd  allowance — I  will  be  a  body." 

On  this  repetition  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  fatal  threat,  Madame  Mantalini 
wrung  her  hands  and  implored  the  interference  of  Ralph  Nickleby ; 
and  after  a  great  quantity  of  tears  and  talking,  and  several  atteiDpt9 
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<m  the  part  of  Mr.  Mantalini  to  reach  the  door,  preparatory  to  straight^ 
way  committing  violence  upon  himself,  that  gentleman  was  prevailed 
upon,  with  difiicnity,  to  promise  that  he  wouldn't  he  a  hody.  This 
mat  point  attained,  Madame  Mantalini  argued  the  question  of 
8ie  allowance,  and  Mr.  Mantalini  did  the  same,  taking  occasion  to 
show  that  he  could  live  with  uncommon  satisfaction  upon  bread  and 
water  and  go  clad  in  rags,  but  that  he  could  not  support  existence  with 
the  additional  burden  of  being  mistrusted  by  the  object  of  his  most 
devoted  and  disinterested  affection.  This  brought  fresh  tears  into 
Madame  Mantalini's  eyes,  which  having  just  begun  to  open  to  some 
few  of  the  demerite  of  Mr.  Mantalini,  were  only  open  a  very  little  way, 
and  could  be  easily  closed  again.  The  result  was,  that  without  quite 
giving  up  the  allowance  question,  Madame  Mantalbi  postponed  its 
rarther  consideration ;  and  Ralph  saw  clearly  enough  that  Mr.  Mantalini 
had  gained  a  fresh  lease  of  his  easy  life,  and  that,  for  some  time  longer 
at  aUeventSy  his  d^radation  and  downfall  were  postponed. 

*'  But  it  will  come  soon  enough, "  thought  Ralph ;  ^^  all  love — ^bah !  that 
I  i^ould  use  thecant  of  boysand  girls — ^is  fleeting  enough ;  though  that 
which  has  its  sole  root  in  the  admiration  of  a  whiskered  face  like  that 
of  yonder  baboon,  perhaps  lasts  the  longest,  as  it  originates  in  tho 
greater  blindness  and  is  fed  by  vanity.  Meantime  the  fools  bring 
grist  to  my  mill,  so  let  them  live  out  their  day,  and  the  longer  it  is, 
the  better." 

These  agreeable  reflections  occurred  to  Ralph  Nickleby,  as  sundry 
small  caresses  and  endearments,  supposed  to  be  unseen,  were  exchanged 
between  the  objects  of  his  thoughts. 

^  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  dear,  to  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said 
lladaxne  Mantalini,  ^^we  will  take  our  leaves.  I  am  sure  we  have 
detained  him  much  too  long  already." 

Mr.  Mantalini  answered,  in  the  first  instance,  by  tapping  Madame 
Mantalini  several  times  on  the  nose,  and  then,  by  remarking  in  words 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

^  Demmit !  I  have,  though,"  he  added  almost  immediately,  drawing 
Ralph  into  a  comer.  ^'  Here's  an  afiair  about  your  friend  Sir  Mulberry. 
Such  a  demd  extraordinary  out-of-the-way  kind  of  thing  as  never  was 

^^  What  do  you  meau  ?"  asked  Ralph. 

*^  Don't  you  know,  demmit  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mantalini. 

'^  I  see  by  the  paper  that  he  was  thrown  from  his  cabriolet  last 
night  and  severely  injured,  and  that  his  life  is  in  some  danger,"  an- 
swered Ralph  with  great  composure ;  *'  but  I  see  nothing  extraordinary 
in  that — accidents  are  not  miraculous  events,  when  men  live  hard  and 
drive  after  dinner." 

^^Whew!"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini  in  a  long  shrill  whistle.  '^Then 
don't  you  know  how  it  was  ?" 

^  Not  unless  it  was  as  I  have  just  supposed,"  replied  Ralph,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  carelessly,  as  if  to  give  his  questioner  to  understand 
that  he  had  no  curiosity  upon  the  subject. 

'^  Demmit,  you  amaze  me,"  cried  Mantalini. 
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Ralph  Bhrugged  his  shoulders  ngam^  aa  if  it  wen  vio  graai  fioafc  to 
amaze  Mr.  Mantaliiii»  and  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the  faoe  of  Newraaa 
Noggs,  which  had  ecTeral  times  appeared  behind  a  couple  of  panes  of 
glass  in  the  room  door ;  it  being  a  part  of  Newman  s  duty,  when  ua- 
important  people  called,  to  make  various  feints  of  supposing  that  the 
bell  had  rung  for  him  to  show  them  out,  by  way  of  a  gentle  hinfc  ta 
snch  vifiitois  that  it  was  time  to  go. 

(( D<m't  you  know/'  said  Mr«  Mantalini,  taking  £alph  by  the  buttoii, 
^^  that  it  wasn't  an  accident  at  all,  but  a  dond  forioua  mansUvghtBraig 
attack  made  upon  him  by  your  nephew  ?" 

"What  I"  snarled  Bal^,  cknching  his  fists  and  tuniing  a  lind 
white. 

^'  Demmit,  Nickleby,  you're  as  great  a  tiger  as  he  is,"  said  Mantslmit 
alarmed  at  these  demonstrations. 

^'  Go  0B,"„€ried  Ealph,  savagely.  ''  Tell  me  what  yen  mean.  Whit 
is  this  story  ?  Who  told  you  ?  Speak,"  growled  Jlalph.  ^'  Do  yoEt 
hear  me?" 

^'  'Gad,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  retreating  towards  his  wi£^ 
t^  what  a  demneble  Aeroe  old  evil  genius  you  are.  You're  enough  t9 
frighten  my  life  and  soul  out  of  her  little  delimovis  wits*— flying  aU  afc 
onoe  into  such  a  biasing,  ravaging,  raging  passion  as  never  was, 
demmit." 

^^  'Pshaw,"  rejoined  Ralph,  forcing  a  smile.     '^  It  is  but  manner."  *. 

^'  It  is  a  demd  uncomfortable  and  private-jaadhouse-^ort  of  maDner," 
said  Mr.  Mantalini,  picking  up  his  cane. 

Ralph  affected  to  smile,  and  onpe  more  inquired  from  whom  Mi* 
Mantalini  had  derived  his  ieibnnation. 

^'  From  Pyke ;  and  a  demd,  fine,  i^easaat,  gentlemanly  dog  it  js/* 
replied  Mantalini.     ^'  Demnition  pleasant,  and  a  tip-top  sawyer." 

^^  And  what  said  he  ?"  aak^  Ralph,  knitting  his  brows. 

'*•  That  it  happened  this  way— that  your  n^hew  met  him  at  a  oofte* 
house,  fell  upon  him  with  the  most  demneble  ferocity,  followed  him  ta 
his'  cab,  swore  he  woikld  ride  hoikie  with  him  if  he  rode  upon  the  horse's 
back  or  hooked  himself  on  to  the  horse's  tail ;  smashed  his  counte* 
nanee,  which  is  a  deftnd  fine  oountenanoe  ui  its  natural  state ;  fiightsned 
the  horse,  pitched  out  Sir  Mulberry  and  himself,  and '* 

^^  And  was  killed  ?"  interposed  Ralph  with  gleaming  eyes.  **  Was 
he?    Is  he  dead?-" 

Mantalini  shook  his  head. 

^^  Ugh,"  said  Ralph,  turning  away,  ^  Then  he  has  done  nothing— 
stay,"  he  added,  looking  round  again.  ^'  He  broke  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or 
put  his  shoulder  out,  or  fractured  his  eoUar-bone,  or  ground  a  rib  or 
two  ?  His  neck  was  saved  for  the  halter,  but  he  got  some  painfid  sad 
slow-healing  ii^ury  £or  his  trouble — did  he  f  You  must  have  heard 
that,  at  least." 

^'•No,"  rejoined  Mantalini,  shaking  his  head  again.  ^^  Unless  he  was 
dashed  into  s^ch  little  pieoes  that  they  blew  away,  he  wasn't  hurt,  kt 
he  went  off  as  quiet  and  comfortable  aa-  as  ag  demnition,"  said  Mr. 
Mantalini,  rather  at  a  loss  lor  a  simile. . 
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**  And  whaV  said  Ralph,  hesHating  a  little,  '*  what  was  the  came 
•f  qaanel  ?" 

**  Yoa  are  the  demdcst,  knowing  hand,"  replied  Mr.  Mantalini,  in 
as  admiring  tone,  'Hhe  cnmiingest,  mmmest,  snperlatitrest  old  fox-— 
oh  dem— to  pretend  now  not  to  know  that  it  was  the  little  bright-eyed 
niece— the  softest,  sweetest,  prettiest " 

^^AJfired!"  interposed  Madame  Mantalini. 

^*8he  is  always  right,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mantalini  soothingly,  *^and 
when  she  says  it  is  time  to  go,  it  is  time,  and  go  she  shall ;  and  when 
she  walks  along  the  streets  with  her  own  tnlip,  tne  women  shall  say  with 
envy,  she  has  got  a  demd  fine  husband,  and  the  men.  shall  say  with; 
nptoze,  he  has  got  a  demd  fine  wife,  and  they  shall  both  be  right  and 
neidier  wrong,  upon  my  life  and  soul — oh  demmit !" 

With  "which  remarks,  and  many  more  no  less  intellectual  and  to  thtt 
porpose,  Mr.  Mantalini  kissed  the  fingers  of  his  gloves  to  Ralph 
Niekleby,  and  drawing  his  lady's  arm  through  his,  led  her  mincingly 
away. 

'^  So,  90,"  nmttered  Ralph,  dropping  into  his  chair ;  *^  this  devil  is 
loose  arain,  and  thwarting  me,  as  he  was  bom  to  do,  at  every  turn* 
He  told  me  once  there  should  be  a  day  of  reckoning  between  us,  sooner 
or  later.     I'H  make  him  a  true  prophet,  for  it  shall  surely  come." 

'^Are  yon  at  home?"  asked  Newman,  suddenly  popping  in  Im 
head. 

^No,"  replied  Ralph,  witfi  equal  abruptness. 

Newman  vdthdrew  his  head,  but  thrust  it  in  again. 

'*  Yoa're  quite  sure  you're  not  at  home,  are  you  ?"  said  Newman.     > 

**  What  does  tiie  idiot  mean  ?"  cried  Ralph,  testily. 

^  He  has  been  waiting  nearly  ever  since  they  first  came  in,  and  may 
have  beard  your  voice — that's  all,"  said  Newman,  rubbing  his  hands.    - 

^  Who  has  ?"  demanded  Ralph,  wrought  by  the  intelligence  he  had 
jwt  heasd,  and  his  clerk's  provoking  eo<^esB,  to  an  intoise  pitch  of 
irritation. 

The  neoesfiity  of  a  reply  veas  superseded  by  the  unlooked-for  entrance 
of  n  third  party—* ^e  individual  in  question — who,  twinging  his  one 
eye  (for  he  had  but  one)  to  bear  on  Ralph  Nickleby,  made  a  mat 
many  shambling  bows,  and  sat  himsdf  down  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  and  his  shoH  black  trousos  drawn  up  so  high  ia 
the  legs  by  the  exertion  of  seating  himself,  that  they  scarcely  reached 
bc^w  the  tops  of  his  Wellington  boots. 

^  Why,  this  if  a  surprise,"  said  Ralph,  bending  his  gaze  upon  the 
vintor,  mnd  half  smiling  as  he  scrutinized  him  attentively ;  ^'  I  should 
know  your  fiice,  Mr.  8queera. 

^  Ah  1"  replied  that  worthy,  '^  and  you'd  have  know'd  it  better.  Sir 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  all  that  Tve  been  a-going  through.  Just  lift  that 
little  boy  off  the  tall  stool  in  the  back  office,  and  tdl  him  to  come  in 
here,  will  you,  my  man?"  said  Squeera,  addressing  himself  to  New- 
man. ^'Oh,  he's  lifted  his-self  off.  My  son.  Sir,  little  Wackford; 
What  do  you  think  of  him.  Sir,  for  a  specimen  of  the  Dotheboys  Hall 
feedmg  ?  ain't  he  fit  to  bust  out  of  ha  clothes,  and  start  the  seams,  and 
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make  the  very  buttons  fly  off  with  liis  fatness.  Here's  flesh!"  cried 
Squ3cr8,  turning  the  boy  about,  and  indenting  the  plumpest  parts  of 
his  figure  with  divers  pokes  and  punches,  to  the  great  discomposure  of 
his  son  and  heir.  ^^  Here's  firmness,  here's  sohdness !  why  yon  can 
hardly  get  up  enough  of  him  between  your  finger  and  thumb  to  pinch 
him  anywheres." 

In  however  good  condition  Master  Squecrs  might  have  been,  he 
certainly  did  not  present  this  remarkable  compactness  of  person,  for  on 
his  father  s  closing  his  finger  and  thumb  in  illustration  of  his  remark, 
he  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and  rubbed  the  place  in  the  most  natural 
manner  possible, 

**  Well,"  remarked  Squeers,  a  little  disconcerted,  '<  I  had  him  there; 
but  that's  because  we  breakfasted  early  this  morning,  and  he  hasn't 
had  his  lunch  yet.  Why  you  couldn't  shut  a  bit  of  him  in  a  door, 
when  he's  had  his  dinner.  Look  at  them  tears,  Sir,"  said  Squeers, 
with  a  triumphant  air,  as  Master  Wackford  wiped  his  eyes  with  the 
cuff  of  his  jacket,  "  there's  oiliness !  " 

*^  He  looks  well,  indeed,"  returned  Ralph,  who  for  some  purposes  of 
his  own  seemed  desirous  to  conciliate  the  schoolmaster.  *^  But  how  is 
Mrs.  Squeers,  and  how  are  you  ?  "  * 

^'  Mrs.  Squeers,  sir,"  replied  the  proprietor  of  Dotheboys,  *'  is  as  she 
Always  is — a  mother  to  them  lads,  and  a  blessing,  and  a  comfort,  and 
a  joy  to  all  them  as  knows  her.  One  of  our  boys— gorging  his-self 
with  vittles,  and  then  turning  ill;  that's  their  way — ^got  a  abscess  on 
him  last  week.  To  see  how  she  operated  upon  him  ¥rith  a  pen-knife ! 
Oh  Lor ! "  said  Squeers,  heaving  a  sigh,  and  nodding  his  head  a  great 
many  times,  ^'  what  a  member  of  society  that  woman  is  I " 

.  Mr.  Squeei-s  indulged  iii  a  retrospective  look  for  some  quarter  of  a 
minute,  as  if  this  allusion  to  his  lady's  excellencies  had  naturally  led 
his  mind  to  the  peaceful  village  of  Dotheboys  near  Greta  Bridge  in 
Yorkshire,  and  then  looked  at  Ralph,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  say 
something. 

^^  Have  you  quite  recovered  that  scoundrel's  attack  ?"  asked  Ralph. 

"  I've  only  just  done  it,  if  I've  done  it  now,"  replied  Squeers.  "  I 
was  one  blessed  bruise.  Sir,"  said  Squeers,  touching  first  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  and  then  the  toes  of  his  boots,  ^'  from  here  to  there,  Yinerar 
and  brown  paper,  vinegar  and  brown  paper,  from  morning  to  night. 
I  suppose  there  was  a  matter  of  half  a  ream  of  brown  paper  stuck 
upon  me  from  first  to  last.  As  I  laid  all  of  a  heap  in  our  kitchen, 
plastered  all  over,  you  might  have  thought  I  was  a  large  brown  paper 
parcel,  chock  full  of  nothing  but  groans.  Did  I  groan  loud,  Wackfcod, 
or  did  I  groan  soft  ?"  asked  Mr.  Squeers,  appeahng  to  his  son. 

"Loud,"  replied  Wackford. 
-    "  Was  the  boys  sorry  to  see  me  in  such  a  dreadful  condition,  Wack- 
ford, or  was  they  glad  ?"  asked  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  sentimental  manner. 

"Gl— " 

"  Eh  ?  "  cried  Squeers,  turning  sharp  round. 

*'  Sorry,"  rejoined  his  son. 

*^  Oh ! "  said  Squeers,  catching  him  a  smart  box  on  the  ear*    **Then 
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iake  y^oiir  hands  out  of  your  poeketg,  and  don't  stammer  when  yon're 
asked  a  question.  Hold  yonr  noise,  sir,  in  a  gentleman's  office,  or  111 
nm  awaj  from  mj  hmilj  and  never  come  back  any  more;  and  then 
what  would  become  of  all  them  precious  and  forlorn  lads  as  would  be 
let  loose  on  the  world,  without  their  best  friend  at  their  elbers  1" 

^^  Were  you  obliged  to  have  medical  attendance  ?"  inquired  Ralph. 

^Ay,  was  I,"  rejoined  Squeers,  *^and  a  precious  bill  the  medical 
attendant  brought  in  too :  but  I  paid  it  though." 

Ralph  elevated  his  e3rebrows  in  a  manner  which  might  be  expressive 
of  either  sympathy  or  astonishment— just  as  the  beholder  was  pleased 
to  take  it. 

'*  Yes,  I  paid  it,  every  farthing,"  replied  Squeers^  who  seemed  to 
know  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  too  well  to  suppose  that  any 
blinking  of  the  question  would  induce  him  to  subscribe  towards  the 
expenses ;  ^'  I  wasn't  out  of  pocket  by  it  after  all,  either." 

'« No ! "  said  Ralph. 

*'  Not  a  halfpenny,"  replied  Squeers.  *^  The  fact  is,  that  we  have 
only  one  extra  with  our  boys,  and  that  is  for  doctors  when  required— 
and  not  then,  unless  we're  sure  of  our  customers.     Do  you  see  ?  " 

''  I  understand,"  said  Ralph. 

'^  Very  good,"  rejoined  Squeers.  **•  Then  after  my  bill  was  run  up, 
we  picked  out  five  little  boys  (sons  of  small  tradesmen,  as  was  sure 
pay)  that  had  never  had  the  scarlet  fever,  and  we  sent  one  to  a  cottage 
where  they'd  got  it,  and  he  took  it,  and  then  we  put  the  four  others 
to  sleep  w?ith  him,  and  thsy  took  it,  and  then  the  doctor  came  and 
attended  '«m  once  all  round,  and  we  divided  my  total  among  'em,  and 
added  it  on  to  their  little  bills,  and  the  parents  paid  it.     Ha !  ha !  ha !" 

^  And  a  good  plan  too,"  said  Ralph,  eyeing  the  schoolmaster  stealthily. 

"I  believe  you,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "  We  always  do  it.  Why, 
when  Mrs.  Squeers  was  brought  to  bed  with  little  Wackford  here,  we 
nm  the  booping-cough  through  half-a-dozen  boys,  and  charged  her 
expenses  among  'em,  monthly  nurse  included.     Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Ralph  never  laughed,  but  on  this  occasion  he  produced  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  that  he  could,  and  waitmg  until  Mr.  Squeers  had  enjoyed 
the  professional  joke  to  his  heart's  cont^t,  enquired  what  had  brou^t 
bbn  to  town. 

^^  Some  bothering  law  business,'^  replied  Squeers,  scratching  his  head, 
^  connected  with  an  action,  for  what  they  call  neglect  of  a  boy.  I  don't 
know  what  they  would  luive.  He  had  as  good  grazing,  that  boy  had, 
as  tliere  is  about  us." 

Ralph  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  understand  the  observation. 

*^  Grazing,"  said  Squeers,  raising  his  voice,  under  the  impression  that 
as  Ralph  failed  to  comprehend  him,  he  must  be  deaf.  ^^  When  a  boy 
sets  weak  and  ill  and  don't  relish  his  meals,  we  give  him  a  change  of 
diet — turn  him  out  for  an  hour  or  so  every  day  into  a  neiffhbonr's 
turnip  field,  or  sometimes,  if  it's  a  delicate  case,  a  turnip  fidd  and  a 
piece  of  carrots  alternately,  and  let  him  eat  as  many  as  he  likes.  There 
aa't  better  land  in  the  county  than  this  perwerse  lad  grazed  on,  and  yet 
he  goes  and  catches  cold  and  indigestion  and  what  not,  and  then  his 
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finends  inuigs  a  law-suit  against  me.  Now,  yon  d  lufdly  siq^pose," 
added  Sqaoers,  moviiig  in  his  chair  with  the  imfMiiienoe  of  an  lil-nieil 
man,  ^^  thai  people  s  ingratitude  wonld  carry  thorn  quite  as  Deut  as  thai; 
would  you  ?" 

^^  A  hafd  case,  indeed,"  observed  Ralph. 

'^  You  don't  say  more  than  the  troth  when  you  say  thai,"  replied 
Squeers.  ^  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  man  going,  as  possesses  the  fond- 
ness for  youth  that  I  do.  There's  youth  to  tlie  amount  of  eight  hundred 
pound  i^year  at  Dotheboys  Hall  at  this  present  tiaie.  I'd  take  sixteen 
hundred  pound  worth  if  I  oould  get  'em,  and  be  as  fond  of  erety 
individual  twenty  pound  among  ^em  as  nothing  should  equal  it!" 

^<  Are  you' stopping  at  your  old  quarterl  ?"  asked  Ralph. 

^^  Yea,  we  are  at  the  Saracen,"  replied  Squeers,  ^  and  as  it  don't  want 
Tory  kmg  to  the  end  of  the  half-year,  we  shall  continney  to  stop  there 
till  I've  collected  the  money,  and  some  new  boys  too,  I  hope.  I'vo 
brought  little  Wackford  up,  on  purpose  to  show  to  p vents  and  guar- 
dians. I  shall  put  hiin  in  the  advertisement  this  time.  Look  at  that 
boy — himself  a  pupil — why  he'sa  mirade  of  high  feeding,  that  boy  is." 

*'  I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with  you,"  saui  Ralph,  who  had  both 
spoken  and  listened  mechanically  for  some  time,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  tiiinking. 

^^  As  many  words  as  you  like,  ^,"  rejoined  Squeers.  ^  Warlord,' 
you  go  and  play  in  the  back  office,  and  don't  move  about  too  much  or 
you'U  get  thin,  and  thai  won't  do.  You  haven't  got  such  a  thing  as 
twopence,  Mr.  Nickleby,  have  you  ?"  said  Squeers,  rattling  a  bunch  of 
keys  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  muttering  something  about  its  being  all. 
silver. 

'^  I — think  I  have,"  said  Ralph,  very  slowly,  and  prodvcing,  after 
much  rummaging  in  an  old  drawer,  a  peuy,  a  halfpenny,  and  two 
farthings. 

^^  Thankee,"  said  Squeers,  bestowing  it  upon  his  son.  ^  Here,  yon 
go  and  buy  a  tart — Mr.  Niddeby's  man  will  show  you  where— and 
mind  you  buy  a  rich  one.  Pastry,"  added- Squeers,  dosing  the  door  on 
Master  Wackford,  ^^  makes  hia  flesh  shino  a  good  deal,  and  pami* 
thinks  that's  a  healthy  sign." 

With  which  explanation,  and  a  peculiarly  knowing  look  to  Ae  it 
out,  Mr.  Squeers  moved  his  chair  so  as  to  bring  himsdf  opposite  to 
Ralph  Nickleby  at  no  great  distance  off;  and  having  planted  it  to  bit 
entire  satisfaction,  sat  down* 

"  Attend  to  me,"  said  Ralph,  bending  forward  a  little. 

Squeen  nodded. 

^*  I  am  not  to  suppose,"  said  Ralph,  ^'  that  you  are  dolt  enough  to 
forgive  or  forget  very  readily  the  violence  that  was  comnuttod  npon 
you,  or  the  exposure  which  accompanied  it  ?" 

^  Devil  a  bit,"  replied  Squeers,  tartly. 

^^  Or  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  repaying  it  with  interest,  if  yo«  oodd 
get  one  ?"  said  Rdph. 

^  ^low  me  one  and  try,"  rejoined  Squeein. 

<^  Some  such  object  it  was  that  induced  you  to  call  on  me?"  ^tH 
Ralph,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  schoolmaster's  face. 


<' K— n^no,  I  don't  kiHm  tbali^'' tepiied  Sqt^^  *«  I  ^iMii^lit  tkttfe 
if  k  was  in  tout  power  to  make  me,  basides  the  trifle  of  monejr  jmt 
sent,  any  compensatioo " 

^  Ah !"  cried  Balph,  inteimptiiiff  him.     ^  Yon  needn't  go  on." 

After  a  long  pause,  dmring  whic£  Ralph  iqppeared  abaorbed  in  eon- 
tai|daliQii,  he  again  broke  ailenee^  hy  adLing-« 

«' Whois  thia  boy  ikat  he  took  with  himl" 

Sqvecn  stated  his  name. 

^  Waa  he  young  or  «id,  healthy  or  siddy,  traotaUe  or  rebeilious  t 
Speak  out,  man,"  retorted  Balph  quickly. 

.   ^^  Why,  he  wasn't  yeong/' answered  Squecei;^  thai  is,  not  yoonglBi^ 
a  boy  yon  know." 

<«That  is,  thai  he  was  not  a  boy  ai  all,  I  snppoae  ?"  mtenspted 
Ralpii. 

*^  WeU,"  retomed  iSqneen  bfiskly,  aa  if  he  lelt]relieved  by  the  suggea- 
tion,  ^^  he  might  haye  been  nigh  twenty.  He  wouldn't  seem  so  oUk 
thoogh  to  than  as  dBdn't  know  him,  for  he  waa  a  httla  wanting  hue" 
topching  his  forehesd,  ^^  nobody  at  home  you  know,  if  you  knocked  erm^ 


^  And  3^0*  (Wknodipxdty  often,  I  daveaay?''Biiittered  Ralphs    . 

^^  Pretty  well,"  returned  Squeers  with  a  grin.  t 

^  'When  yon  wrata  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  trifle  of  money 
as  yoa  eall  it,"  said  Ealph,  ^^  yon  trad  me  hia  frienda  had  deserted  hint 
long  ago,  and  that  you  had  not  the  faintest  due  or  trace  to  teli  70^ 
who  he  was.     Is  that  the  truth  ?" 

*^  It  ia ;  WQBBe  hiok !"  replied  Squeers,  becoming  more  and  more 
easy  and  familiar  in  his  manner,  as  Ralph  punned  his  enquiries  witb 
the  less  reacrre.  ^^  It's  fomrteen  year  ago,  hy  the  entry  in  my  hook, 
once  a  atraage  man  brought  him  to  my  plaee  one  autumn  ni^it,  smC 
lefi  him  there,  pa3ring  five  pound  five,  for  his  first  quarter  in  adyanoOr 
He  mi^ht  hare  been  five  or  aiz  year  old  at  that  time— -not  mone." 

^  What  more  do  you  know  about  him  ?"  demanded  Ralph. 

^  DeTfiish  httle,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  replied  Squeers.  *'  The  money 
waa  paid  for  some  six  or  eight  year,  and  then  it  stopped.  He  ha4 
giTen  an  address  in  London,  had  this  chap ;  but  when  it  esBse  to  the 
point,  of  course  nobody  knowed  anything  i^ut  him.  So  I  kept  the 
lad  cut  o#— >ont  o£ — " 

^  Caiarjty  ?"  auggeeted  Ralfdi  drily. 

<^  Charity,  to  be  aore,"  letnmed  Squeers,  rubbing  his  knees,  ^^  and 
when  he  begins  to  be  useful  in  a  certain  sort  of  a  way,  this  young, 
aocjundiel  of  a  Niokkby  coinea  and  cairies  him  off.  But  the  most 
inexatiotts  and  aggerarating  part  of  the  whole  affiur  is,"  said  Squeeea,. 
tepping  his  voice^  and  dnwing  his  chair  still  closer  to  Ralph,  '^  that 
aamHS  qneationahaYe  been  adwd  about  him  at  last-— aot  of  me,  but  in  & 
rooBd-ahoaDt  kind  oi  way  of  people  in  our  Yilhige.  60,  that  jnat  wheni. 
nsifht  hare  had  all  arrears  paid  up,  perhaps,  and  perhapa— indio  knows  t. 
nmek  things  have  happened  in  our  business  be£Me*-a  present  besidca: 
Ut  fniting him  out  to  afacmer  or  sending  him  to  sea, so  that  he m%ht> 
tttiB  up  to.difl^gpraoe  his  parents,  supposing  him  to  he  anaituai 
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boy,  as  many  of  oar  boys  are— damme,  if  that  TiUatn  of  a  NicUeby 
doat  oolUr  him  in  open  day,  and  commit  as  good  as  highway  robbery 
upon  my  pocket." 

'^  We  will  both  cry  quits  with  him  before  long,"  said  Ralph,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  Yorkshire  schoolmaster. 

'^  Quits !"  echoed  Squeers.  ^  Ah !  and  I  should  like  to  leare  a  small 
balance  in  his  favour,  to  be  settled  when  he  can.  I  only  wish  Mrs. 
Squeers  could  catch  hold  of  him.  Bless  her  heart  I  She'd  murder  htm, 
lir.  Nickleby— she  would,  as  soon  as  eat  her  dinner." 

*'  We  will  talk  of  this  again,"  said  Ralph.  ^  I  must  have  time  to 
think  of  it.  To  wound  him  through  his  own  affecttons  or  fancies—^. 
If  I  can  strike  him  through  this  boy " 

^^  Strike  him  how  you  like,  Sir,"  intermpted  Squeers^  ^  only  hit  him 
hard  enough,  that's  all — and  with  that,  I'll  say  good  momiuff.  Here ! 
—just  chuck  that  little  boy's  hat  off  that  oomer-peg,  and  lift  him  off 
the  stool,  will  you  ?  " 

Bawling  these  requests  to  Newman  Noggs,  Mr.  Squeers  betook 
hhnself  to  the  little  back  office,  and  fitted  on  his  child's  hat  with 
parental  anxiety,  while  Newman,  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  sat  stiff 
and  immovable  on  his  stool,  regarding  the  &ther  and  son  by  tnnis 
with  a  broad  stare. 

'  ^*  He's  a  fine  boy,  an't  he  ?"  said  Squeers,  throwing  his  head  a  little 
<m  one  side,  and  falling  back  to  the  desk,  the  better  to  estimate  the 
proportions  of  little  Wackford. 

**  Very,"  said  Newman. 

*^  Pretty  well  swelled  out,  an't  he  ?"  pursued  Squeers.  *^  He  has  the 
fittness  of  twenty  boys,  ho  has." 

^^  Ah  !"  replied  Newman,  suddenly  thrusting  his  hce  into  that  of 
Squeers,  *^  he  has ; — the  fatness  of  twenty ! — more.  He's  got  it  aU. 
God  help  the  others.     Ha !  ha !     Oh  Lord ! " 

Having  uttered  these  fragmentary  observations,  Newman  dropped 
upon  his  desk  and  began  to  write  with  most  marvellous  rapidity. 

*^  Why,  what  does  the  man  mean  ?"  cried  Squeers,  oolouriog.  ^*  Is 
he  drunk  ?" 

Newman  made  no  reply. 

*^  Is  he  mad  ?'^  said  Squeers. 

But  still  Newman  betrayed  no  consciousness  of  any  presence  save 
his  own ;  so  Mr.  Squeers  comforted  himself  by  saying  that  he  was 
both  drunk  and  mad ;  and,  with  this  parting  observation,  he  led  his 
hopeful  son  away. 

w  In  exact  proportion  as  Ralph  Nickleby  became  conscious  of  a 
struggling  and  lingering  regard  for  Kate,  had  his  detestation  c^ 
Nicholas  augmented.  It  might  be,  that  to  atone  for  the  weakness  of 
inclining  to  any  one  person, lie  held  it  necessary  to  hate  some  other 
more  intensely  than  before;  but  such  had  been  the  course  of  his  feelings. 
And  now,  to  be  defied  and  spumed,  to  be  held  up  to  her  in  the  wont 
and  most  repulsive  colours,  to  know  that  she  was  taught  to  hate  and 
despise  him  ;  to  feel  that  there  was  infection  in  his  touch  and  taint  in 
his  companionship — ^to  know  all  this,  and  to  know  that  the  mover  of 
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it  all,  was  that  saine  boyish  poor  relation  who  had  twitted  him  in 
tlteir  very  first  interview,  and  openly  bearded  and  brayed  him  since^ 
^vwonght  his  qniet  and  stealthy  ma^mity  to  mich  a  pitch,  that  there 
-was  scarcely  anything  he  would  not  have  hazarded  to  gratify  it,  if  he 
eonld  have  seen  his  vray  to  some  immediate  retaliation. 

But  fortunately  for  Nicholas,  Ralph  Nickleby  did  not ;  and  although 
be  cast  about  all  that  day,  and  kept  a  comer  of  his  brain  working  on 
the  one  anxious  subject  throueh  all  the  round  of  schemes  and  busmess 
that  came  vnth  it,  night  found  him  at  last  still  harping  on  the  same 
theme,  and  still  pursuing  the  same  unprofitable  reflections. 

^'  When  my  brother  was  such  as  he,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  the  first  com- 
parisons were  drawn  between  us — always  in  my  disfavour.  He  was 
open,  liberal,  gallant,  gay;  /  a  crafty  hunks  of  cold  and  stagnant 
blood,  with  no  passion  but  love  of  saving,  and  no  spirit  beyond  a  tlarst 
for  gain.  I  recollected  it  well  when  I  fijBt  saw  Uiis  whipster ;  but  I 
remember  it  better  now." 

He  had  been  occupied  in  tearing  Nicholas's  letter  into  atoms,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  scattered  it  in  a  tiny  shower  about  him. 

^'Recollections  like  these,"  pursued  Ralph,  with  a  bitter  smiley 
^  flock  upon  me--when  I  resign  myself  to  them — in  crowds,  and  from 
countless  quarters.  As  a  portion  of  the  world  affect  to  despise  th0 
power  of  money,  I  must  try  and  show  them  what  it  is." 

And  being  by  this  time  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  for  slumber, 
Ralph  Nickleby  went  to  bed.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

SMIKB  BECOMES  KNOWN  TO  MRS.  NICKLEBY  AND  KATE.  NICHOLAS 
ALSO  MEETS  WITH  NEW  ACQUAINTANCES,  AND  BRIGHTER  DAYS  SEEM 
TO   DAWN   UPON   THE   FAMILY. 

Hating  established  his  mother  and  sister  in  the  apartments  of  the 
kind-hearted  miniature  painter,  and  ascertained  that  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  life,  Nicholas  turned  his  thoughi9 
to  poor  Smike,  who,  after  break&sting  with  Newman  Noggs,  had 
remained  in  a  disconsolate  state  at  that  worthy  creature's  lodgings, 
waiting  with  much  anxiety  for  farther  intelligence  of  his  protector. 

'^  As  he  will  be  one  of  our  own  little  household,  wherever  we  live,  or 
whatever  fortune  is  in  reserve  for  us,"  thought  Nicholas,  '*  I  must  present 
the  poor  fellow  in  due  form.  They  will  be  kind  to  him  for  his  own 
sake,  and  if  not  (on  that  account  solely)  to  the  full  extent  I  could 
wish,  they  will  stretdi  a  point,  I  am  sure,  for  mine." 

Nicholas  said  ^^they,"  but  his  misgivings  were  confined  to  one 
person.  He  was  sure  of  Kate,  but  he  knew  bis  mother's  peculiarities, 
and  was  not  quite  so  certain  that  Smike  would  find  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
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^  ^  Howefver,"  thought  Nicfaolas,  m  ho  departed  on  his  henevoleni 
Afsnd ;  *^  die  eaanot  fail  to  become  attached  to  him  when  ^e  knowB 
irhat  a  deToted  creature  he  ia,  and  as  she  most  qnickly  make  the 
discovery,  his  piobttdon  will  be  a  short  one." 

**  I  was  afraid,"  said  Smike,  overjoyed  to  see  his  friend  again,  *'  that 
yon  had  fallen  into  some  fresh  trouble ;  the  time  seemed  so  long  at 
last,  that  I  almost  feared  jon  were  lost." 

*^Loet !"  replied  Nicholas  eaily.  ^*  Yon  will  not  be  rid  of  me  so 
^aaafly,  I  promise  yon.  I  shall  rise  to  the  snrfaoe  many  thonsaad  times 
yet,  and  the  harder  the  thmst  that  pnshes  me  down,  the  more  qnickly 
i  shatt  rebonnd,  Smike.  Bat  come ;  my  errand  here  is  to  take  you 
'home;" 

Home !"  faltered  Smike,  drawing  timidly  back. 
Ay,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  taking  his  arm.     *^  Why  not?" 
I  had  sack  hopes  once,"  said  Smike;  '^day  and  night,  day  and 
night,  for  many  years.     I  longed  for  home  till  I  was  weary,  and  pined 
vmray  with  grief,  bnt  now 

'^And  what  now?"  asked  Nicholas,  looking  kindly  ia  his  &ee. 
,**  What  now,  old  friend  ?" 

^  I  could  not  part  from  yon  to  go  to  any  home  on  earth,"  replied 
'Stanike,  pressing  his  hand ;  '^  except  one^  except  one.  I  riiall  never  be 
an  old  man ;  and  if  your  hand  placed  me  in  the  grave,  and  I  coiiM 
ihink  bef<Hre  I  died  that  you  would  come  and  look  upon  it  sometinies 
with  one  of  your  kind  smiles,  and  in  the  snramer  weather,  whea 
everything  was  alive— not  dead  like  me — I  could  go  to  that  hom« 
almost  without  a  tear." 

"  Why  do  you  talk  thus,  poor  boy,  if  your  life  is  a  happy  one  with 
me?"  said  Nicholas. 

^^  Because  /  should  change ;  not  those  about  me.  And  if  they  for- 
got me,  /  should  never  know  it,"  replied  Smike.  "  In  the  churchyard 
.we  are  all  alike,  but  here  there  are  none  like  me.  I  am  a  poor  creature^ 
but  I  know  that  well." 

"  You  are  a  foolish,  silly  creature,"  said  Nicholas  cheerfully.  "  If 
that  is  what  you  mean,  I  grant  you  that.  Why,  here's  a  dismal  face 
^r  ladies'  company — my  pretty  sister  too,  whom  you  havo  so  often 
asked  me  about.  Is  this  your  Yorkshire  gallantry  ?  For  shaaK !  for 
shame  1" 

Smike  brightened  up,  and  smiled. 

^  When  I  talk  of  homes,"  pursued  Nicholas,  ^  I  talk  of  mine— which 
is  yoors  of  course.  If  it  were  defined  by  any  particular  four  walls  and 
'%  root,  God  knows  I  should  be  sufficiently  puzsled  to  say  whereabouts 
-it  lay ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  When  I  speak  of  home,  I  epe:^ 
-of  the  place  where — ^in  defoult  of  a  better — those  I  love  arc  gathered 
-together ;  and  if  that  place  were  a  gipsy's  -tent  or  a  bam,  I  should 
call  it  by  the  same  good  name  notwithstanding.  And  now  for  what 
is  my  present  home,  which,  however  alarming  ycfat  expectation?  may 
bo^  vrill  neither  terrify  yon  by  its  extent  nor  its  magnificenee." 

.So  saying,  Nicholas  took  his  companion  by  the  arm,  and  laying  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  pointing  out  various  tbingv 


lo  amnae  and  ioteresi  kim  m  ibej  went  aloag,  M  the  way  to  Mias  La 
Creevy's  house; 

^  iuod  thiay  Kate/'  said  Nicholas^  entering  the  room  when  hia  aiater 
nt  alone,  ^  is  the  fiaithful  fidead  and  affectionate  fellow-traTeller  whom 
I  prepared  you  to  receive." 

'  Fbor  Sbiiko  was  hashful  and  awkward  and  frightened  enough  at 
£isi,  bnt  Kate  advanced  towards  him  so  kindly,  and  said  in  anch  a 
sweet  Toiee^  how  anxioaa  she  had  been  to  see  him  after  all  her  brother 
had  told  her,  and  how  mnch  she  had  to  thank  him  for  having  comforted 
Viefaolaa  so  gpreatly  in  their  very  trying  reverses,  that  he  began  to  be 
very  donbtfal  whether  he  should  shed  teara  or  not,  and  became  stiil 
more  flurried.  However,  he  managed  to  say,  in  a  broken  voice,  thai 
Nicholas  was  his  only  friend,  and  that  he  would  lay  down  his  life  to 
help  him ;  and  Kate,  although  she  was  so  kind  and  considerate,  seemed 
to  be  so  wholly  unconscious  of  his  distress  and  embarrassment)  that  he 
recovered  almost  immediately  and  felt  quite  at  home. 
*  Then  Miss  La  Greevy  came  in,  and  to  her  Smike  had  to  be  presented 
also*  And  Miss  La  Creery  was  very  kind  too,  and  wonderfully  talk- 
ative : — ^not  to  Smike,  for  that  would  have  made  him  uneasy  at  first,  but 
to  Nicholas  and  his  sister.  Then,  after  a  time,  she  would  speak  to 
Smike  himself  now  and  then,  asking  him  whether  he  was  a  judge  of 
likenesses,  and  whether  he  thought  that  picture  in  the  comer  was  like 
herself,  and  whether  he  didn't  think  it  would  have  looked  better  if  she 
had  made  hexsolf  ten  years  younger,  and  whether  he  didn't  think,  as  a 
matter  of  general  observation,  that  young  ladies  looked  better,  not  only 
in  pictures  but  out  of  them  too,  than  old  ones ;  vrith  many  more 
small  jokes  and  faoetions  remarks,  which  were  delivered  with  such 
good  humour  and  merriment  that  Smiko  thought  within  himself  she 
was  the  nicest  lady  he  had  ever  seen ;  even  nicer  than  Mrs.  GruddeU) 
of  Mr.  Yinoent  Crummles's  theatre,  uid  she  was  a  nice  lady  too^  and 
talked,  perhaps  more,  but  certainly  louder  than  Miss  Jja  Creevy. 

At  lei^b  the  door  opened  again,  and  a  lady  in  mourning  came  in ; 
and  Nicholas  kissing  the  lady  in  mourning  affectionately,- imd  calling 
her  his  mother,  led  her  towards  the  chair  from  which  Smike  had  risen 
when  she  entered  the  room. 

^  Yon  are  always  kind-hearted,  and  anxious  to  help  the  oppressed, 
my  dear  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  '^  so  you  will  be  favourably  disposed 
towards  him,  I  know." 

^*  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Nichoka,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  looking  very 
bard  at  her  neW  friend,  and  bending  to  him  with  something  more  o< 
majesty  than  the  occasion  seemed  to  require, — ^^  I  am  sure  any  friend 
of  yours  has,  as  indeed  he  naturally  ought  to  have,  and  must  havet,  of 
course,  you  know — a  great  claim  upon  me,  and  of  course,  it  is  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  roe  to  be  introduced  to  anybody  you  take  an  interest 
in — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that ;  none  at  all ;  not  the  least  in 
the  world,''  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  '^At  the  same  time  I  must  say, 
Nicholas,  my  dear,  as  I  used  to  say  to  your  poor  dear  papa,  when  he 
wnild  bring  gentlemen  home  to  dinner,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house,  that  if  he  had  come  the  day  before  jresterday-«-no,  I  don't  mean 
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the  day  before  yesterday  now ;   I  shoald  hare  said,  periiapa,  the  yeat 
before  last — we  should  hare  been  better  able  to  entertain  him.", 

With  which  remarks  Mrs.  Nickleby  turned  to  her  daughter,  and 
inquired,  in  an  audible  whisper,  whether  the  gentleman  was  going  to 
stop  all  night. 

^^  Because  if  he  is,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^*  I  don't  see 
that  it's  possible  for  him  to  sleep  anywhere,  and  that's  the  truth." 

Kate  stepped  gracefully  forward,  and  without  any  show  of  amioy* 
ance  or  irritotion,  breathed  a  few  words  into  her  mother's  ear. 

^^  La,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  shrinking  back,  ^^  how 
you  do  tickle  one.  Of  course,  I  understand  thaty  my  love,  without  your 
telling  me ;  and  I  said  the  same  to  Nicholas,  and  I  am  very  much 
pleas^.  You  didn't  tell  me,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
turning  round  with  an  air  of  less  reserre  than  she  had  before  assumed, 
^  what  your  friend's  name  is." 

^^  His  name,  mother,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^*  is  Smike." 

The  effect  of  this  communication  was  by  no  means  anticipated ;  but 
the  name  was  no  sooner  pronounced,  than  Mrs.  Nickleby  dropped  upon 
a  chair,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  tsrffnft. 

^^  What  is  the  matter  ?"  exeteimed  Nicholas,  running  to  support  her. 

"  It's  so  like  Pyke,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  **  so  exactly  like  Pyke, 
that's  all.     Oh !  don't  speak  to  me — I  shall  be  better  presently." 

And  after  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  slow  suffocation,  in  all  its 
stages,  and  drinking  about  a  teanspoonfiil  of  water  from  a  full  tumbler, 
and  spilling  the  remainder,  Mrs,  Nickleby  teas  better,  and  remarked, 
with  a  feeble  smile,  that  she  was  very  foolish,  she  knew. 

^  It's  a  weakness  in  our  family,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  '^  so,  of  course, 
I  can't  be  blamed  for  it.  Your  grandmaroa,  Kate,  was  exactly  the 
same — ^precisely.  The  least  excitement,  the  slightest  surprise,  she  feinted 
away  directly.  I  hare  heard  her  say,  often  and  often,  that  when  she 
was  a  young  lady,  and  before  she  was  married,  she  was  turning  a  comer 
into  Oxford-street  one  day,  when  she  ran  against  her  own  hair-dresser, 
who,  it  seems,  was  escaping  frt>m  a  bear ; — ^the  mere  suddenness  of  the 
encounter  made  her  faint  away  directly.  Wait,  though,"  added  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  pausing  to  consider,  ^'  Let  me  be  sure  I'm  right.  Was  it 
her  hair-dresser  who  had  escaped  from  a  bear,  or  was  it  a  bear  T^ho 
had  escaped  from  her  hair-dresser's  ?  I  declare  I  can't  remember  jnsfc 
now,  but  the  hair-dresser  was  a  very  handsome  man,  I  know,  and  quite 
a  gentleman  in  his  manners ;  so  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point 
of  the  story." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  having  fallen  imperceptibly  into  one  of  her  retrospec* 
tive  moods,  improved  in  temper  from  that  moment,  and  glided,  by  an 
easy  change  of  the  conversation  occasionally,  into  various  other  anec* 
dotes,  no  less  remarkable  for  their  strict  application  to  the  subject  in 
hand. 

^^Mr.  Smike  is  from  Yorkshire,  Nicholas,  my  dear?"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  after  dinner,  and  when  she  had  been  silent  for  some  time. 

'•^  Certainly,  mother,"  replied  Nicholas.  ^'  I  see  you  have  not  for* 
gotten  his  melancholy  history." 
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^0  dear  no,**  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby.     ^^Ah!  melancholy,  indeed. 

Toa  don't  happen,  Mr.  Smike,  ever  to  faave  dined  with  the  Grimbles 
of  Ghrimble  Hall,  somewhere  in  the  North  Riding,  do  you  ?  "  said  the 
good  lady,  addressing  herself  to  him.  ^^  A  very  proud  man,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Grimble,  with  six  grown-up  and  most  lovely  danghters,  and  the 
finest  park  in  the  county." 

*^  My  dear  mother,"  reasoned  Nicholas,  *'  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
nnfortunato  outcast  of  a  Yorkshire  school  was  likely  to  receive  many 
cards  of  invitation  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood?" 
'^  Really,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  so  very  extraordi- 
nary," said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^'  I  know  that  when  /was  at  school,  I  always 
weDt  at  least  twice  every  half-year  to  the  Hawkinses  at  Taunton  Yale, 
and  they  are  much  richer  than  the  Grimbles,  and  connected  with  them 
in  marriage ;  so  you  see  it's  not  so  very  unlikely,  after  all." 

Having  put  down  Nicholas  in  this  triumphant  manner,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  forgetfulness  of  Smike's  real  name,  and  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  call  him  Mr.  Slammons ;  which  circumstance 
the  attributed  to  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the  two  names  in  point  of 
floand,  both  bennning  with  an  8,  and  moreover  being  spelt  with  an  M. 
But,  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  on  this  point,  there  was  none  as  to 
his  being  a  most  exodlent  listener ;  which  circumstance  had  considerable 
influence  in  placing  them  on  the  very  best  terms,  and  in  inducing  Mrs.- 
Nickleby  to  express  the  highest  opinion  of  his  general  deportment  and 
disposition. 

Thus  the  little  circle  remained,  on  the  most  amicable  and  agreeable 
footing,  until  the  Monday  morning,  when  Nicholas  withdrew  himself 
from  it  for  a  short  time,  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
and  to  determine,  if  he  could,  upon  some  course  of  life,  which  would 
enable  him  to  support  those  who  were  so  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
exertions. 

Mr.  Crommles  occurred  to  him  more  than  once ;  but  although  Kate 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of  his  connection  with  that  sen- 
tieman,  nis  mother  was  not ;  and  he  foresaw  a  thousand  firetfnl  objections, 
on  her  part,  to  his  seeking  a  livelihood  upon  the  stage.  There  were  craver 
reasons,  too,  against  his  returning  to  that  mode  of  life.  Independently 
of  those  arising  out  of  its  spare  and  precarious  earnings,  and  his  owir 
internal  conviction  that  he  could  never  hope  to  aspire  to  any  great  dis- 
tinction, even  as  a  provincial  actor,  how  coidd  he  carry  his  sister  firom 
town  to  town,  and  place  to  place,  and  debar  her  from  any  other  asso- 
ciates than  those  with  whom  he  woidd  be  compelled,  almost  without 
distinction,  to  mingle  ?  '^  It  won't  do,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his 
head ;  ^^  I  must  try  something  else." 

It  was  much  easier  to  make  this  resolution  than  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
With  no  greater  experience  of  the  worfd  than  he  had  acquired  for  him- 
self in  his  short  trials ;  with  a  sufficient  share  of  headlong  rashness  and 
precipitation,  (qualities  not  altogether  unnatural  at  his  time  of  life)  with 
a  very  slender  stock  of  money,  and  a  still  more  scanty  stock  of  fHends, 
what  could  he  do  ?  '« Egad ! "  said  Nicholas,  ''  I'll  try  that  Register 
Office  again." 

z 
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He  gmiled  at  liiraself  as  he  walked  away  with  a  quick  step ;  for,  an 
instant  hefore,  he  had  heen  internally  blaming  his  own  precipitation. 
He  did  not  laogh  himself  oat  of  the  intention,  however,  for  on  he  went; 
picturing  to  himself,  as  he  approached  the  place,  all  kinds  of  splendid 
possibilities,  and  impossibilities  too,  for  that  matter,  and  thinking  him- 
self, perhaps  with  good  reason,  very  fortunate  to  be  endowed  with  so 
buoyant  and  sansume  a  temperament. 

The  office  looked  just  the  same  as  when  he  had  left  it  last,  and, 
indeed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  seemed  to  be  the  very  same 
placards  in  the  window  that  he  had  seen  before.  There  were  the  same 
unimpeachable  masters  and  mistresses  in  want  of  virtuous  servants,  and 
the  same  virtuous  servants  in  want  of  unimpeachable  masters  and 
mistresses,  and  the  same  magnificent  estates  for  the  investment  of 
capital,  and  the  same  enormous  quantities  of  capital  to  be  invested  in 
estates,  and,  in  short,  the  same  opportunities  of  all  sorts  for  people  who 
wanted  to  make  their  fortunes.  And  a  most  extraordinary  proof  it 
was  of  the  national  prosperity,  that  people  had  not  been  found  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  advantages  long  ago. 

As  Nicholas  stopped  to  look  in  at  the  window,  an  old  gentleman 
happened  to  stop  too^  and  Nicholas  carrying  his  eye  akMig  the  window- 
panes  from  left  to  right  in  search  of  some  capital-text  placard,  which 
should  be  applicable  to  his  own  case,  caught  sight  of  this  old  gentle- 
man's figure,  and  instinctively  withdrew  hts  eyes  from  the  window,  to 
observe  the  same  more  closely. 

He  was  a  sturdy  old  fellow  in  a  broad-skirted  blue  coat,  made  pretty 
large,  to  fit  easily,  and  with  no  particular  waist ;  his  bulky  kgs  dothed 
in  drab  breeches  and  high  saiters,  and  hie  head  proteoted  by  a  low* 
crowned  broad-brimmed  white  hat^  such  as  a  wealthy  gra&er  mieht 
wear.  He  wore  his  coat  buttoned;  and  his  dimpled  double-coiA 
rested  in  the  folds  of  a  white  neckerchief — not  one  of  your  stiff  starched 
apoplectic  cravats,  but  a  good  easy  old-fashioned  wlute  neckcloth  that 
a  man  might  go  to  bed  in  and  be  n<me  the  wocae  for  it.  But  what 
principally  attracted  the  attention  of  Nicholas,  wtm  the  old  gentleman's 
eye, — never  was  such  a  clear,  twinkling,  honesty  menry,  happy  eye,  as 
that.  And  there  he  stood,  looking  a  little  upward,  with  one  hand 
thrust  into  tlie  breast  of  his  coat,  and  the  other  playing  vrith  his  old- 
Cashioned  gold  watch-chain :  his  head  thrown  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
his  hat  a  httle  more  on  one  side  than  his  head,  (but  that  was  evidently 
accident ;  not  his  ordinary  way  of  wearing  it,)  with  such  a  pleasant 
smile  playing  about  his  month,  and  such  a  comical  expression  of 
mingled  slyness,  simplicity,  kind-heartedness,  and  good-humour,  light- 
ing up  his  jolly  old  face,  that  Nicholas  would  have  been  content  to 
have  stood  there  and  looked  at  him  until  evening,  and  to  have  forgotten 
meanwhile  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  sourod  mind  or  a  crabhed 
countenance  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  wide  worid* 

But,  even  a  very  remote  ap|m>ach  to  this  gratification  was  not  to  be 
made,  for  although  he  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  having  been  the 
subject  of  obswvation,  he  looked  casually  at  Nicholas ;  and  the  latter, 
fearful  of  giving  offence,  resumed  his  scrutiny  of  the  window  instantly. 
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SiilL,  the  old  gentlemaA  stood  there^  glanoing  (mta  placifd  to  placftrd^ 
and  Nicholas  could  not  forbear  raising  his  eyes  to  his  face  again* 
Grafted  upon  the  quaintness  and  oddity  of  his  appearance^  was  8om&- 
tbmg  so  indescribably  engaging  and  bespeaking  so  mnch  worth,  and 
there  were  so  many  little  lights  hovering  abmit  the  comers  of  his' 
aM>nth  and  eyes,  thai  it  was  not  a  mere  amusement,  but  a  positive 
pleasure  and  delight  to  look  at  him. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  Wonder. that  the  old  man  caught  Nicholas 
in  the  hyci  more  than  once.  At  such  times,  Nicholas  coloured  and 
looked  embarrassed,  for  the  truth  is,  that  he  had  begun  to  wonder 
whether  the  stranger  could  by  any  possibility  be  looking  for  a  clerk  or 
•Hretur;  «ad  thinking  tlul^  he  felt  .«  if  the  old  genUeman  mart 

EBOW  it. 

Long  as  all  this  takes  to  tell,  it  was  not  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes 
in  paasinff.  As  the  stranger  was  moving  away,  Nicholas  caught  his  eye 
again,  and,  in  the  awkwardness  of  the  moment,  stammered  out  an  apology. 

^  No  offenoe— >0h  no  offence  1 "  said  the  old  man* 

This  was  said  in  such  a  hearty  tone,  and  the  voioe  was  so  exactly 
what  it  should  have  been  from  such  a  speaker,  and  there  was  such  a 
cordiality  in  the  manner,  that  Nicholas  was  emboldened  to  speak  again. 

^  A  great  many  opportunities  here,  sir,"  he  said,  half-snuling  as  he 
motioned  towards  the  window. 

*^  A  great  many  people  willing  and  anxious  to  be  employed  have 
seriously  thought  so  very  often,  I  dare  say,"  replied  the  old  man. 
^  Poor  fellows,  poor  fellows ! " 

He  moved  away  as  he  said  this ;  but  seeing  that  Nicholas  was  about 
to  speak,  good<-naturedly  slackened  his  pace,  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to 
cut  him  short.  After  a  little  of  that  hesitation  which  may  be  some- 
tades  observed  between  two  people  in  the  street  who  have  exchanced  a 
nod,  and  are  both  uncertain  whether  they  shall  turn  back  and  speiuc,  or 
not,  Nicholas  found  himself  at  the  old  man's  side. 

^  Yon  were  about  to  speak,  young  gentleman ;  what  were  you  going 
to^aay?* 

^  Merely  that  I  almost  hoped-^I  mean  to  say,  thought — ^you  had  some 
object  in  consulting  those  advertisements,"  said  Nicholas. 

^'Ay,  ay?  wluit  object  now — ^what  object?"  returned  the  old 
man,  looking  slyly  at  Nicholas.  '^  Did  you  think  I  wanted  a  situation 
now— Eh  ?     Did  you  think  I  did  ?  " 

Nicholas  shook  his  head. 

^^Ha!  ha  I"  laughed  the  old  gentleman,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
wrists  as  if  he  were  washing  them.  '^  A  very  natural  thought  at  all 
events,  after  seeing  me  gazmg  at  those  bills.  I  thought  the  same  of 
yon  at  first,  upon  my  word  I  did." 

^^  If  you  had  thought  so  at  last,  too,  sir,  you  would  not  have  been 
&r  from  the  truth,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

«« Eh  ?"  eried  the  old  man,  surveying  him  from  head  to  foot.  ''  What ! 
Dear  me !  No,  no.  Well-behaved  young  gentleman  reduced  to  such  a 
necessity !     No  no,  no  no." 

Nicholas  bowed,  and  bidding  him  good  miNming,  turned  upon  his 
heeL  z2 
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*^  Stay,"  said  the  old  man,  beckoning  him  into  a  hye  street,  where 
they  could  converse  with  less  interruption.  ^^  What  d  ye  mean,  eh  ? 
What  d'ye  mean  V 

^^  Merely  that  your  kind  face  and  manner — ^both  so  unlike  any  I 
have  ever  seen — ^tempted  me  into  an  avowal,  which,  to  any  other 
stranger  in  this  vnldemess  of  London,  I  should  not  have  dreamt  of 
making,'*  returned  Nicholas. 

*^  Wilderness !  Yes  it  is,  it  is.  Good.  His  tL  wilderness,"  said  the 
old  man  with  much  animation.  ^^  It  was  a  wilderness  to  me  once.  I 
came  here  barefoot — I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Thank  God  !"  and  he 
i^ised  his  hat  &om  his  head,  and  looked  very  grave. 

^^  What's  the  matter — what  is  it — ^how  did  it  all  come  about?"  said 
the  old  man,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Nicholas,  and  walking* 
him  up  the  street.  '^  You're — £h  ?"  laying  his  finger  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  black  coat.     «  Who's  it  for— eh  ?" 

**  My  father,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^'  Ah  I"  said  the  old  gentleman  quickly.  ^*  Bad  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  lose  his  father.     Widowed  mother,  perhaps  ?" 

Nicholas  sighed. 

**  Brothers  and  sisters  too— eh  ?" 

''  One  sister,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

^^  Poor  thing,  poor  thing.  You're  a  scholar  too,  I  dare  say?"  said 
the  old  man,  looking  wistfully  into  the  face  of  the  young  one. 

*'  I  have  been  tolerably  well  educated,"  said  Nicholas. 

^^  Fine  thing,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  ^^  education  a  great  thing — a 
very  great  thing — I  never  had  any.  I  admire  it  the  more  in  others. 
A  very  fine  thing — yes,  yes.  Tell  me  more  of  your  history.  Let  me 
hear  it  all.    No  impertinent  curiosity — ^no,  no,  no." 

There  was  something  so  earnest  and  guileless  in  the  way  in  which 
all  this  was  said,  and  such  a  complete  disregard  of  all  conventional 
restraints  and  coldnesses,  that  Nicholas  could  not  resist  it.  Among 
men  who  have  any  sound  and  sterling  qualities,  there  is  nothing  so 
contagious  as  pure  openness  of  heart.  Nicholas  took  the  infection 
instantly,  and  ran  over  the  main  points  of  his  little  history  without 
reserve,  merely  suppressing  names,  and  touching  as  lightly  as  possible  upon 
his  uncle's  treatment  of  Kate.  The  old  man  listened  with  great  attention, 
and  when  he  had  concluded,  drew  his  arm  eagerly  through  his  own. 

"  Don't  say  another  word — ^not  another  word,"  said  he.  "  Gome 
along  with  me.     We  must  n't  lose  a  minute." 

So  saying,  the  old  gentleman  dragged  him  back  into  Oxford  Street, 
and  hailing  an  omnibus  on  its  way  to  the  city,  pushed  Nicholas  in 
before  him,  and  followed  himself. 

As  he  appeared  in  a  most  extraordinary  condition  of  restless  excite- 
ment, and  whenever  Nicholas  offered  to  speak,  immediately  interposed 
with — "  Don't  say  another  word,  my  dear  sir,  on  any  account — ^not 
another  word,"  the  young  man  thought  it  better  to  attempt  no  further 
interruption.  Into  the  city  they  journeyed  aocordingly,  without  inter- 
changing any  conversation;  and  the  further  they  went,  the  more 
Nicholas  wondered  what  the  end  of  the  adventure  could  possibly  be. 
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The  old  gentleman  got  out  with  ereat  alacrity  when  they  reached  the 
Bank,  and  once  more  taking  Nicholas  hy  the  arm,  hurried  him  along 
Threadneedle  Street,  and  through  some  lanes  and  passages  on  the  right, 
until  they  at  length  emerged  in  a  quiet  shady  little  square.  Into  the 
oldest  and  cleanest-looking  house  of  business  in  the  square,  he  led  the 
way.  The  only  inscription  on  the  door-post  was  *'  Cheeryble,  Brothers;" 
but  from  a  hasty  glance  at  the  directions  of  some  packages  which  were 
lying  about,  Nicholas  supposed  that  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  were 
German-merchants. 

Passing  through  a  warehouse  which  presented  every  indicatbn  of  a 
thriving  business,  Mr.  Cheeryble  (for  such  Nicholas  supposed  him  to 
be,  from  the  respect  which  had  been  shown  him  by  the  warehousemen 
and  porters  whom  they  passed)  led  him  into  a  little  partitioned-off 
counting-house  like  a  large  glass  case,  in  which  counting-house  there 
sat^^as  free  from  dust  and  blemish  as  if  he  had  been  fixed  into  the 
fflasB  case  before  the  top  was  put  on,  and  had  never  come  out  since— a 
&t,  elderly,  large-faced,  clerk,  with  silver  spectacles  and  a  powdered 
head. 

^*  Is  my  brother  in  his  room,  Tim  ?"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  with  no 
less  kindness  of  manner  than  he  had  shown  to  Nicholas. 

**  Yes  he  is,  sir,"  replied  the  fat  clerk,  turning  his  spectacle-glasses 
towards  bis  principal,  and  his  eyes  towards  Nicholas,  ^'  but  Mr« 
Trimmers  is  with  him." 

^  Ay !     And  what  has  he  come  about,  Tim  1"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble. 

^  He  is  getting  up  a  subscription  for  the  widow  and  family  of  a  man 
who  was  killed  in  the  East  India  Docks  this  morning,  sir,"  rejoined 
Tim.     ^*  Smashed,  sir,  by  a  cask  of  sugar." 

^  He  is  a  good  creature,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  with  great  earnestness. 
*'  He  is  a  kind  soul.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Trimmers.  Trimmers 
m  one  of  the  best  friends  we  have.  He  makes  a  thousand  cases  known 
to  us  that  we  should  never  discover  of  ourselves.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  Trimmers."  Saying  which,  Mr.  Cheeryble  rubbed  his  hands 
with  infinite  delight,  and  Mr.  Trimmers  happening  to  pass  the  door 
that  instant  on  his  way  out,  shot  out  after  him  and  caught  him  by  the 
hand. 

'^  I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks.  Trimmers — ten  thousand  thanks — ^I 
take  it  very  friendly  of  you — very  friendly  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble, 
dragging  him  into  a  comer  to  get  out  of  hearing.  ^'How  many 
children  are  there,  and  what  has  my  brother  Ned  given.  Trimmers?" 

^  There  are  six  children,"  replied  the  gentleman,  ^^  and  your  brother 
has  given  us  twenty  pounds." 

"My  brother  Ned  is  a  good  fellow,  and  you're  a  good  fellow  too, 
Trimmers,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  him  by  both  hands  with  trembling 
eagerness.  ''  Put  me  down  for  another  twenty— or — stop  a  minute, 
stop  a  minute.  We  must  n't  look  ostentatious ;  put  me  down  ten 
pound,  and  Tim  Linkinwater  ten  pound.  A  cheque  for  twenty  pound 
for  Mr.  Trimmers,  Tim.  Gt)d  bless  you.  Trimmers — and  come  and 
dine  with  us  some  day  this  week ;  you'll  always  find  a  knife  and  fork, 
ttid  we  shall  be  delighted.     Now,  my  dear  Sir— cheque  for  Mr.  Linkin-  • 
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mrater,  Tim.     Anaahed  by  %  cask  of  togar,  and  six  poor  chOdnfr^-oh 
dear,  dear,  dear!" 

Talking  on  in  this  strain  aa  fast  as  he  conld,  to  prevent  any  friendly 
remonstrances  from  the  collector  of  the  sabscription  on  the  laige 
amount  of  his  donation,  Mr.  Cheeryble  led  Nicholas,  eqnaUy  astoniahed 
and  affected  by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  this  short  space,  to 
the  half-opened  door  of  another  room. 

^^  Brother  Ned,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  tapping  with  his  knnckles, 
and  stooping  to  listen,  ^'  are  you  busy,  my  dear  brother,  or  can  yoa 
spare  time  for  a  word  or  two  with  me  ?" 

**  Brother  Charles,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  a  Toioe  from  the  nuide ; 
so  like  in  its  tones  to  that  which  had  just  spoken  that  Nicholas  started, 
and  almost  thought  it  was  the  same,  ^  Don't  ask  me  such  a  question, 
but  come  in  directly." 

They  went  in  without  frirther  parley.  What  was  the  amaaement 
of  Nicholas  when  his  conductor  advanced  and  exchanged  a  warm 
croeting  with  another  old  gentleman,  the  very  type  and  model  of 
nimaelf — ^ibe  same  face,  the  same  figure,  the  same  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
neckcloth,  the  same  breeches  and  gaiters — ^nay,  there  was  the  Teiy 
same  white  hat  hanging  against  the  wall ! 

As  they  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  the  &ce  of  each  lighted  up 
by  beaming  looks  of  affection,  which  would  have  been  most  ddightfiil 
to  behold  m  infants,  and  which,  in  men  so  old,  was  inexpressibly 
touching,  Nicholas  could  observe  that  the  last  old  gentleman  was 
something  stouter  than  his  brother  ;  this,  and  a  slight  additional  shade 
of  clumsmess  in  his  gait  and  stature,  formed  the  only  perceptible 
difference  between  them.  Nobody  could  have  doubted  their  being 
twin  brothers. 

*'*'  Brother  Ned,"  said  Nicholas's  friend,  closing  the  room-door, 
^'  here  is  a  young  friend  of  mine  that  we  must  assist.  We  must  make 
proper  inquiries  into  his  statements,  in  justice  to  him  as  well  aa  to  oar- 
selves,  and  if  they  are  confirmed — as  I  feel  assured  they  will  he — ^we 
must  assist  him  ;  we  must  asdst  him,  brother  Ned." 

''  It  is  enough,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  say  we  should,"  returned 
the  other.  "When  you  say  that,  no  further  inquiries  are  needed. 
He  gkdUl  be  assisted.  What  are  his  neoeasiticB,  and  what  does  he 
require  ?     Where  is  Tim  Linkin water  ?    Let  us  have  him  here." 

Both  the  brothers,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  had  a  very  emphatic 
and  earnest  delivery,  both  had  lost  nearly  the  same  teeth,  which 
imparted  the  same  peculiarity  to  their  speech  ;  and  both  spoke  as  i^ 
besides  possessing  the  utmost  serenity  of  mind  that  the  kindliest  and 
most  unsuspecting  nature  could  bestow,  they  had,  in  collecting  the 
plums  from  Fortune's  choicest  pudding,  retained  a  few  for  present  u^ 
and  kept  them  in  their  mouths. 

"  Where  is  Tim  Linkinwater  ?  "  said  brother  Ned. 

^'  Stop,  stop,  stop,"  said  brother  Charies,  taking  the  other  aside. 
^  I've  a  plan,  my  dear  brother,  I've  a  plan.  Tim  is  get^g  old,  and 
Tim  has  been  a  faithful  servant,  brotlier  Ned;  and  I  don't  think 
pensioning  Tim's  mother  and  sister,  and  buying  a  litUe  tomb  for  the 
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haaly  when  his  pomr  brother  died,  was  a  soflicieiit  recompense  for  his 
£iiihful         '      " 


'^  No,  no,  no,*"  leptied  the  other.  ^  Certainly  not.  Not  half  enough, 
not  half." 

^  If  we  oould  lighten  Tim's  duties,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  *^  and 
pievail  upon  him  to  go  into  the  country  now  and  then,  and  sleep  in 
the  fresh  air,  besides,  two  or  three  times  a- week,  (which  he  could  if  he 
began  business  an  honr  later  in  the  morning,)  old  Tim  Linkinwater  would 
grow  yoan^  itgain  in  time ;  and  he's  three  good  years  our  senior  now. 
Old  Tim  Linkinwater  youog  again  i  Eh,  brother  Ned,  eh  ?  Why,  I 
recollect  old  Tim  Linkinwater  quite  a  little  boy,  don't  you  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha !     Poor  Tim,  poor  Tim  1" 

And  the  fine  old  fellows  laughed  pleasantly  together:  each  with  a 
tear  of  regard  for  old  Tim  Linkinwater,  standing  in  his  eye. 

^  But  hear  this  first — ^hear  this  first,  brother  Ned,"  said  the  old 
man  hastily,  placing  two  chairs,  one  on  each  side  of  Nicholas.  **  111 
tell  it  yoa  myself^  brother  Ned,  because  the  young  gentleman  is  modest, 
and  is  a  scholar,  Ned,  and  I  shouldn't  feel  it  ri^t  that  he  should  tell 
us  his  story  oyer  and  over  again  as  if  he  was  a  beggar,  or  as  if  we 
doubted  him.     No,  no,  no." 

^  No,  no,  no,"  returned  the  other,  nodding  his  head  grayely.  **  Very 
right,  my  dear  brother,  very  right." 

^*  He  will  tell  me  I'm  wrong,  if  I  make  a  mistake,"  said  NichoWs 
firiend.  ^  But  wiiether  I  do  or  not,  you'll  be  very  much  affected, 
brother  Ned,  remembering  the  time  when  we  were  two  firiendless  lads, 
and  earned  oar  first  shilling  in  this  great  city." 

The  twins  pressed  each  othei^s  hands  in  silence,  and,  in  his  own 
homely  manner,  brother  Charles  related  the  particulars  he  had  heard 
from  Nicholas.  The  conversation  which  ensued  was  a  long  one,  and 
when  it  was  over  a  secret  conference  of  almost  equal  duration  took 
place  between  brother  Ned  and  Tim  Linkinwater  in  another  room.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  Nicholas  to  say,  that  before  he  had  been 
doseted  with  the  two  brothers  ten  minutes,  he  oould  only  wave  his 
hand  at  every  firesh  expression  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  sob  like 
a  little  child. 

At  length  brother  Ned  and  Tim  Linkinwater  came  back  together, 
when  Tim  instantly  walked  up  to  Nicholas  and  whispered  in  his  ear 
in  a  very  brief  sentoioe,  (for  Tim  was  ordinarily  a  man  of  few  words,) 
that  he  had  taken  down  the  address  in  the  Strand,  and  would  call 
,upon  him  that  evening  at  eight.  Having  done  which,  Tim  vnped  his 
spectacles  and  put  them  on,  preparatory  to  hearing  what  more  the 
brothers  Cheeryble  bad  got  to  say. 

^  Tim,"  said  brother  Charles,  ^  You  understand  that  we  have  an 
intention  of  taking  this  young  gentleman  into  the  counting-house  ?" 

Brother  Ned  remarked  that  Tim  was  aware  of  that  intention,  and 
quite  approved  of  it ;  and  Tim  having  nodded,  and  said  he  did,  drew 
hunaelf  up  and  looked  particularly  fat  and  very  imxK>rtant.    After 
which  there  was  a  profound  silence. 
'    **  I'm  not  coming  an  hour  later  in  the  miming  you  know,"  said  Tim, 
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breaking  out  all  at  once,  and  looking  very  resolute.  '^  Fm  not  going 
to  sleep  in  the  fresh  air — no,  nor  Tm  not  going  into  the  country 
either.     A  pretty  thing  at  this  time  of  day,  certainly.     Pho !" 

"  Damn  your  obstinacy,  Tim  Linkinwater,"  said  brother  Charles, 
looking  at  him  without  the  faintest  spark  of  aoger,  and  with  a  conn- 
tenance  radiant  with  attachment  to  the  old  derk.  ^^  Daipn  your 
obstinacy,  Tim  Linkinwater,  what  do  you  mean.  Sir  ?  " 

^*  It's  forty-four  year,"  said  Tim,  making  a  calculaiioa  in  the  air 
with  his  pen,  and  drawing  an  imaginary  line  before  he  cast  it  up, 
*^  forty-four  year,  next  May,  since  I  first  kept  the  books  of  Cheeryble, 
Brothers.  I've  opened  the  safe  every  morning  all  that  time  (Sundays 
excepted)  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  and  gone  over  the  house  every  ni^ht 
at  half-past  ten  (except  on  Foreign  Post  mghts,  and  then  twenty  minutes 
before  twelve)  to  see  the  doors  fastened  and  the  fires  out.  I've  never 
slept  out  of  the  back  attic  one  single  night.  There's  the  same 
mignionette  box  in  the  middle  of  the  window,  and  the  same  four 
flower-pots,  two  on  each  side,  that  I  brought  with  me  when  I  first 
came.  There  an  t — I've  said  it  again  and  again,  and  I'll  maintain  it — 
there  ant  such  a  square  as  this  in  the  world.  I  know  there  an't,"  said 
Tim,  with  sudden  energy,  and  looking  sternly  about  him.  ^^  Not  one. 
For  business  or  pleasure,  in  summer  time  or  winter — I  don't  care 
which — there's  nothing  like  it.  There's  not  such  a  spring  in  England 
as  the  pump  under  the  archway.  There's  not  such  a  view  in  England 
as  the  view  out  of  my  window ;  I've  seen  it  every  morning  before  I 
shaved,  and  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it.  I  have  slept  in  that 
room,"  added  Tim,  sinking  his  voice  a  little,  ^^  for  four-and-forty  year  ; 
and  if  it  wasn't  inconvenient,  and  didn't  interfere  with  business,  I  should 
request  leave  to  die  there." 

^'  Damn  you,  Tim  Linkinwater,  how  dare  you  talk  about  dying  I" 
roared  the  twins  by  one  impulse,  and  blowins  their  old  noses  violently. 

^'  That's  what  I've  got  to  say,  Mr.  Edwm  and  Mr.  Charles,"  said 
Tim,  squaring  his  shoulders  again.  ^^  This  isn't  the  first  time  you've 
talked  about  superannuating  me ;  but  if  you  please  we'll  make  it  the 
last,  and  drop  the  subject  for  evermore." 

With  these  words,  Tim  Linkinwater  ^Iked  out  and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  glass  case,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  had  his  say,  and 
was  thoroughly  resolved  not  to  be  put  down. 

The  brothers  interchanged  looks,  and  coughed  some  half-dozen  times 
without  speaking. 

'^  He  must  be  done  something  with,  brother  Ned,"  said  the  other, 
warmly ;  *^  we  must  disregard  his  old  scruples ;  they  can't  be  tole- 
rated or  borne.  He  must  be  made  a  partner,  brother  Ned ;  and  if  he 
won't  submit  to  it  peaceably,  we  must  have  recourse  to  violence." 

^' Quite  right,"  replied  brother  Ned,  nodding  his  head  as  a  man 
thoroughly  determined ;  ^'  quite  right,  my  dear  orother.  If  he  won't 
listen  to  reason,  we  must  do  it  against  his  will,  and  show  him  that 
we  are  determined  to  exert  our  authority.  We  must  quarrd  with  him, 
brother  Charles." 

^^  We  must — ^we  certainly  must  have  a  quarrel  with  Tim  Linkin- 
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water,"  said  the  otbert  ^^  But  in  tbe  mean  time,  mj  dear  brother,  we 
are  keeping  our  young  friend ;  and  the  poor  lady  and  her  daughter 
will  be  anxious  for  his  return.  So  let  us  say  good-bye  for  the  present, 
and — there,  there— take  care  of  that  box,  my  dear  Sii^-and — ^no,  no, 
no,  not  a  word  now ;  but  be  careful  of  the  crossings  and " 

And  with  any  disjointed  and  unconnected  words  which  would  prerent 
Nicholas  from  pouring  forth  his  thanks,  the  brothers  hurried  him  out, 
shaking  hands  with  hmi  all  the  way,  and  affecting  very  unsuccessfully 
— they  were  poor  hands  at  deception  \ — to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
ledings  that  completely  mastered  him. 

Nicholas's  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  of  his  turning  into  the  street 
until  he  had  recovered  some  composure.  When  he  at  last  glided  out  of 
the  dark  doorway-comer  in  which  he  had  been  compell^  to  halt,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  twins  stealthily  peeping  in  at  one  comer  of 
the  glass-case,  evidently  undecided  whether  they  should  follow  np 
their  late  attack  without  delay,  or  for  the  present  postpone  laying 
farther  siege  to  the  inflexible  Tim  Linkinwater. 

To  recount  all  the  delight  and  wonder  which  the  circumstances  just 
detailed  awakened  at  Miss  La  Creevy's,  and  all  the  things  that  were 
done,  said,  thought,  expected,  hoped,  and  prophesied  in  consequence, 
is  beside  the  present  course  and  purpose  of  these  adventures.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  in  brief,  that  Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwater  arrived 
punctual  to  his  appointment ;  that,  oddity  as  he  was,  and  jealous  as 
he  was  bound  to  be  of  the  proper  exercise  of  his  employers'  most 
comprehensive  liberality,  he  reported  strongly  and  warmly  in  favour  of 
Nicholas ;  and  that  next  day  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  stool  in 
the  counting-house  of  Cheeryble,  Brothers,  with  a  present  salary  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year. 

^^  And  I  think,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Nicholas's  first  friend,  '*  that 
if  we  were  to  let  them  that  little  cottage  at  Bow  which  is  empty,  at 
flometbing  under  the  usual  rent,  now— Eh,  brother  Ned  ?  " 

"  For  nothing  at  aU,"  said  brother  Ned.  ^^  We  are  rich,  and  should 
he  ashamed  to  touch  the  rent  under  such  circumstances  as  these. 
Where  is  Tim  Linkinwater  ? — ^for  nothing  at  all,  my  dear  brother,  for 
iHvthing  at  all." 

**  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  something,  brother  Ned,"  sug- 
gested the  other,  mildly ;  ^*  it  would  help  1 1  preserve  habits  of 
frugality,  you  know,  and  remove  any  painful  sense  of  overwhelming 
obhgations.  We  might  say  fifteen  pound,  or  twenty  pound,  and  if  it 
was  punctually  paid,  make  it  up  to  them  in  some  other  way.  And  I 
might  secretly  advance  a  small  loan  towards  a  little  furniture,  and  you 
might  secretly  advance  another  small  loan,  brother  Ned ;  and  if  we 
find  them  doing  well — as  we  shall ;  there's  no  fear,  no  fear — we  can 
change  the  loans  into  gifts — carefully,  brother  Ned,  and  by  degrees, 
and  without  pressing  upon  them  too  much ;  what  do  you  say  now, 
brother?" 

Brother  Ned  gave  his  hand  upon  it,  and  not  only  said  it  should  be 
done,  but  had  it  done  too:  and  in  one  short  week  Nicholas  took 
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posseflskm  of  the  stool,  and  Mn.  Nickleby  and  Kate  took  ^ommm 
of  the  honae ;  and  all  was  hope,  bostle,  and  Ught-heartednesB. 

There  mirely  never  was  aaeh  a  week  of  diaooveries  and  sorpriseB  as 
the.  first  week  of  that  cottage.  Every  night  when  Nicholas  came 
heme,  something  new  had  been  found  ont.  One  day  it  was  a  grapo- 
Tino,  and  another  day  it  was  a  boiler,  and  another  day  it  was  the  key 
of  the  front  parlonr  closet  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-butt,  and  so  on 
throng^  a  hundred  items.  Then,  this  room  was  embellished  with  a 
muslin  curtain,  and  that  room  was  rendered  quite  elegant  by  a  window- 
blind,  and  such  improvements  were  made  as  no  one  wonld  have 
supposed  possible.  Then,  thero  was  Miss  La  Oreevy,  who  had  eome 
out  in  the  omnibus  to  stop  a  day  or  two  and  h^p,  and  who  was 
perpetually  losing  a  very  small  brown  paper  parcel  of  tin  tacks  and  a 
very  large  hammer,  and  running  about  with  her  sleeves  tucked  up  ai 
the  wrists,  and  falling  off  pairs  of  steps  and  hurting  herself  very  much 
-^and  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  talked  incessantly,  and  did  something  now 
and  then,  but  not  often — and  Kate,  who  busied  herself  noiseleariy  every- 
where, and  was  pleased  with  eveiything — and  Smike,  who  made  the 
garden  a  perfect  wonder  to  look  upon— *and  Nicholas,  who  helped  and 
encouraged  them  every  one — all  the  peace  and  cheerfulness  of  home 
restored,  with  such  new  zest  imparted  to  every  frugal  pleaauve,  and  such 
delight  to  every  hour  of  meeting,  as  misfortune  and  separation  alone 
coukl  give. 

In  mort,  the  poor  Nicklebys  were  social  and  happy ;  while  the  rich 
Nickleby  was  alone  and  miserable. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

PRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  ;  RELATING  TO  PAMILT  MATTERS.  SHOW- 
ING HOW  MR.  KEN  WIGS  UNDERWENT  VIOLENT  AGITATION,  AND  HOW 
MRS.    KENWIGS  WAS   AS   WELL   AS   COULD   BE   EXPECTED. 

It  might  have  been  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  it  was 
growing  dark  in  the  narrow  streets  near  Grolden  Square,  when  Mr. 
Kenwigs  sent  out  for  a  pair  of  the  cheapest  white  kid  gloves— these  at 
fourteenpenco— 4Uid  selecting  the  strongest,  which  happened  to  be  the 
right-hand  one,  walked  down  stairs  with  an  air  of  eome  pomp  and 
much  excitement,  and  proceeded  to  muffle  the  knob  of  the  straeMoor 
knocker  therein.  Having  executed  this  task  witli  great  nicety,  Mr. 
Kenwigs  pulled  the  door  to  after  him,  and  just  stepped  across  the  road 
to  try  &e  efiect  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Satisfied  that 
nothing  could  possibly  look  better  in  its  way,  Mr.  Kenwigs  tlioi 
stepped  back  again,  and  calling  through  the  keyhole  to  Mortena  to 
open  the  door,  vanished  into  the  house,  and  was  seen  no  longer. 

Now,  considered  as  an  abstract  circumstance,  there  was  no  mors 
obvious  cause  or  reason  why  Mr.  KenwigB  should  take  the  trouble  of 
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nmiSiiig  this  jMrticiiIar  knocker,  than  there  would  have  been  for  hb 
mnffling  the  knocker  of  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  resident  ten  miles 
off;  because,  for  the  greater  conTenienoe  of  the  numerous  lodgers,  the 
sfereei-door  always  stood  wide  open,  and  the  knocker  was  never  used  at 
all.  The  first  floor,  the  secona  floor,  and  the  third  floor,  had  each  a 
bell  of  its  own.  As  to  the  attics,  no  one  ever  called  on  them ;  if  any 
body  wanted  the  parlours,  there  they  wero  dose  at  hand,  and  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  walk  straight  into  them ;  while  the  kitchen  had  a 
separate  entrance  down  the  area  steps.  As  a  question  <rf  mere  necessity 
and  nsefdhiess,  therefoN^  this  muffling  of  the  knocker  was  thoroughly 
iBcomprdiensible. 

But  knoekers  may  be  mnffled  for  othw  purposes  than  those  of  mere 
utilitarianism,  as,  in  the  present  instance,  was  clearly  shown.  There 
are  oertam  polite  forms  and  cetemonies  which  must  be  observed  in  civi- 
lised Ufe,  or  mankind  relapse  into  their  (Hriginal  barbarism.  No  genteel 
kdy  vras  eTer  yet  confined — indeed,  no  genteel  confinement  can  possibly 
take  place — without  the  acoompanying  symbol  of  a  muffled  knocker. 
Mrs.  Kenw^  was  a  lady  of  some  pretensions  to  gentility ;  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  was  confined.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Kenwigs  tied  up  the 
silent  knocker  on  the  premises  in  a  white  kid  glove. 

^I'm  not  quite  certain  neither,"  said  Mr.  JKenwigs,  arranging  his 
dnrt-coUar,  and  walking  slowly  up  stairs,  whether,  ^^  as  it's  a  boy,  I 
won't  have  it  in  the  pi^pers." 

Pondering  upon  the  advisability  of  this  step,  and  the  sensation  it  was 
likely  to  create  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Kenwigs  betook  himself  to 
the  sittingi-room,  where  various  extremely  diminutive  articles  of  cloth- 
ing were  airing  on  a  horse  before  the  fire,  and  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor, 
wae  dandling  the  baby — that  is,  the  old  baby — not  the  new  one. 

^  It's  »  fine  boy,  Mr.  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor. 

^*  You  consider  him  a  fine  boy,  do  you,  sir?"  returned  Mr.  Kenwigs.' 

^*  It's  the  finest  boy  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life,"  said  the  doctor.  ^'  I 
never  saw  such  a  baby." 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  upon,  and  furnishes  a  complete 
answer  to  those  who  contend  for  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the  human 
species,  that  every  baby  bom  into  the  world  is  a  finer  one  than  the  last. 

^  I  ne— ver  saw  eudi  a  baby,"  said  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor. 

*'  Morleena  was  a  fine  baby,"  remarked  Mr.  Kenwigs ;  as  if  this  were 
nther  an  attack,  by  implication,  upon  the  family. 

^  They  were  all  fine  babies,"  said  Mr.  Lumbey.  And  Mr.  Lumbey 
^iv«nt  on  nursing  the  baby  with  a  thoughtful  look.  Whether  he  was 
considering  under  what  head  he  could  best  charge  the  nursing  in  the 
hill,  was  faNsst  known  to  himself 

During  this  short  conversation,  Miss  Morleena,  as  the  eldest  of  the 
&mily,  and  natural  representative  of  her  mother  during  her  indisposi- 
tiou,  had  been  hustling  and  slapping  the  three  younger  Miss  Kenwigses, 
^irithout  intermission;  which  considerate  and  aflRMtionate  conduct 
hrought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  and  caused  him  to  declare 
ttat,  in  understanding  and  behaviour,  that  child  was  a  woman. 

^8ke  will  be  a  tareasore  to  the  man  she  married,  sir,"  said  Mr, 
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Kenwigs,  balf  aside ;  *^  I  think  she'll  marry  aboTO  her  station,  Mr. 
Lumbey." 

^'  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all,"  replied  the  doctor. 

*'  You  never  see  her  dance,  sir,  did  you  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

*'  Ay  ! "  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  as  tiiough  he  pitied  him  from  his  heart, 
^*  then  you  don't  know  what  she's  capable  of." 

All  this  time  there  had  been  a  great  whisking  in  and  out  of  the  other 
room ;  the  door  had  been  opened  and  shut  very  softly  about  twenty 
times  a  minute,  (for  it  was  necessary  to  keep  Mrs.  Kenwigs  quiet), 
and  the  baby  had  been  exhibited  to  a  score  or  two  of  deputations  from 
a  select  body  of  female  friends,  who  had  assembled  in  the  passage,  and 
about  the  street-door,  to  discuss  the  event  in  all  its  bearings.  Indeed, 
the  excitement  extended  itself  oyer  the  whole  street,  and  groops  of 
ladies  might  be  seen  standing  at  the  door8,-^^^4ome  in  the  interesting 
condition  in  which  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  last  appeared  in  public, — ^relating 
their  experiences  of  similar  occurrences.  Some  few  acquired  great 
credit  from  having  prophesied,  the  day  before  yestorday,  exactly  when 
it  would  come  to  pass ;  others  again  related,  how  that  they  guessed  what 
it  was,  directly  they  saw  Mr.  Kenwigis  turn  pale  and  run  up  the  street 
as  hard  as  ever  he  could  go.  Some  said  one  thing,  and  some  another ; 
but  all  talked  together,  and  all  agreed  upon  two  points :  first,  that  it 
was  very  meritorious  and  highly  praiseworthy  in  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  to 
do  as  she  had  done ;  and  secondly,  that  there  never  was  such  a  Wilful 
and  scientific  doctor  as  that  Doctor  Lumbey. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  hubbub.  Doctor  Lumbey  sat  in  the 
first  floor  front,  as  before  related,  nursing  the  deposed  baby,  and  talking 
to  Mr.  Kenwigs.  He  was  a  stout  bluff-looking  gentleman,  with  no 
shirt-collar,  to  speak  of,  and  a  beard  that  had  been  growing  since 
yesterday  morning ;  for  Doctor  Lumbey  was  popular,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  prolific ;  and  there  had  been  no  less  than  three  other 
knockers  muffled,  one  after  the  other,  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Kenwigs,"  said  Dr.  Lumbey,  "  this  makes  six.  You'll 
have  a  fine  family  in  time,  sir." 

*'  I  think  six  is  almost  enough,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

^^  Pooh !  pooh  ! "  said  the  doctor.    ''  Nonsense  !  not  half  enough." 

With  this  the  doctor  laurhed  ;  but  he  didn't  laugh  half  as  much  as 
a  married  friend  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's,  who  had  just  come  in  horn  the 
sick-chamber,  to  report  progress  and  take  a  small  sip  of  brandy-and- 
water;  and  who  seemed  to  consider  it  one  of  the  best  jokes  ever  launched 
upon  society. 

*^  They're  not  altogether  dependent  upon  good  fortune,  nmther,"  said 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  taking  his  second  daughter  on  his  knee ;  ^  they  have 
expectations." 

*'  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor. 

**^  And  very  good  ones  too,  I  believe,  haven't  they  ?  "  asked  the  mar- 
ried lady. 

*<  Why,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  *^  it's  not  exactly  for  me  to  say 
what  they  may  be,  or  what  they  may  not  be.    It's  not  for  me  to  boast 
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of  any  iamily  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected ;  at  the 

same  time^  Mrs.  Kenwigs's  is 1  should  say,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 

abruptly,  and  raising  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  ^*  that  my  children  might 
oome  into  a  matter  of  a  hundred  pound  a-piece,  perhaps.  Perhaps 
more,  but  certainly  that." 

^  And  a  very  pretty  little  fortune,"  said  the  married  lady. 

^^  There  are  some  relations  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuflf  from  the  doctor's  box,  and  then  sneenng  very 
hard,  for  he  wasn't  used  to  it,  *^  that  might  leave  their  hundred  pound 
a-piece  to  ten  people,  and  3ret  not  go  begging  when  they  had  done  it." 

^  Ah !  I  know  who  you  mean,"  observed  the  married  lady,  nodding 
her  head. 

'^  I  made  mention  of  no  names,  and  I  wish  to  make  mention  of  no 
names,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  a  portentous  look.  ^^  Many  of  my 
firiends  have  met  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's  in  this  very  room,  as 
would  do  honour  to  any  company ;  that's  all." 

^  I've  met  him,"  said  the  married  lady,  with  a  glance  towards 
Doctor  Lumbey. 

*^  It's  naterally  very  gratifjring  to  my  feelings  as  a  father,  to  see 
such  a  man  as  that,  a  kissing  and  taking  notice  of  my  children," 
puiBued  Mr.  Kenwigs.  ^'  It's  naterally  very  gratifying  to  my  fSeelingd 
as  a  man,  to  know  that  man.  It  will  be  natenuly  very  gratifying  to  my 
ieelings  as  a  husband,  to  make  that  man  acquainted  with  this  ewent.'* 

Having  delivered  his  sentiments  in  this  form  of  words,  Mr.  Kenwigs 
arranged  his  second  daughter's  flaxen  tail,  and  bade  her  be  a  good  girl 
and  mind  what  her  sister,  Morleena,  said. 

"  That  girl  grows  more  like  her  mother  every  day,"  said  Mr. 
Lumbey,  suddenly  stricken  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Morieena. 

"  There!"  rejoined  the  married  lady.  "  What  I  always  say — ^what 
I  always  did  say.  She's  the  very  picter  of  her."  And  having  thus 
directed  the  general  attention  to  the  young  lady  in  question,  the  mar- 
ried lady  embraced  the  opportunity  of  taking  another  sip  of  the  brandy- 
and- water — and  a  pretty  long  sip  too. 

**'  Yes  I  there  is  a  likeness,  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  after  some  reflection. 
^^  But  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was,  afore  she  was  married ! 
Good  gracious,  such  a  woman !" 

Mr.  Lumbey  shook  his  head  with  great  solemnity,  as  though  to 
imply  that  he  supposed  she  must  have  been  rather  a  dazzler. 

**  Talk  of  fairies  !"  cried  Mr.  Kenwigs.  "  /  never  see  anybody  so 
light  to  be  alive — never.  Such  manners  too ;  so  playful,  and  yet  so 
Bewerely  proper !  As  for  her  figure !  It  isn't  generally  known,"  said 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  dropping  his  voice ;  ^*  but  her  figure  was  such  at  that 
thne,  that  the  sign  of  the  Britannia  over  in  the  HoUoway  road,  was 
painted  from  it ! 

"  But  only  see  what  it  is  now,"  urged  the  married  lady,     "  Does 
fke  look  like  the  mother  of  six  ?" 
*  "  Quite  ridiculous,"  cried  the  doctor. 

^  ^0  looks  a  deal  more  like  her  own  daughter/'  said  tlie  mairied 
lady. 
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*^  So  sbe  does,"  aa^nted  Mr.  Lumbey.    ^  A  great  deal  more." 

Mr.  Keawigs  was  about  to  make  some  farther  obeerrations,  most 
probably  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  when  another  married  lady, 
who  had  looked  in  to  keep  up  Mrs.  Kenwigs'  spirits,  and  help  to  dear 
oS  anything  in  the  eating  and  drinking  way  that  might  be  going  about, 
put  in  her  head  to  announce  that  she  had  just  been  down  to  answer 
the  bell,  and  that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  the  door  who  wanted  to 
see  Mr.  Kenwigs  *^  most  particular." 

'  Shadowy  yisions  of  his  distinguidied  relation  flitted  through  the  brain 
of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  as  this  message  was  delivered ;  and  under  their  influ- 
ence, he  despatched  Morleena  to  show  the  gentleman  up  stzmightway. 

^'  Why,  I  do  declare,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  standing  opposite  the 
door  so  as  to  get  the  earliest  glimpee  of  the  vintor,  as  he  came  up-sturs, 
^^  it's  Mr.  Johnson.     How  do  you  find  yourself^  sir  V 

Nicholas  shook  hands,  kissed  his  old  pupils  all  sound,  entrusted  a 
large  parcel  of  toys  to  the  guardianship  o^  Morleena,  bowed  to  the 
do^r  and  the  manned  ladies,  and  inquired  after  Mrs.  E^enwigs  in  a 
tone  of  interest,  which  went  to  the  very  heart  and  soi^  of  the  nurse^ 
who  had  come  in  to  warm  some  mysterious  MHupound  in  a  little  sauce- 
pan over  the  fire. 

*^  I  ouffht  to  make  a  hundred  apologies  to  you  fw  calling  at  such 
a  season,  said  Nicholas,  ^^but  I  was  not  aware  <^  it  until  I  had 
rung  the  bell,  and  my  time  ia  so  fully  occupied  now,  that  I  feared  it 
might  be  some  days  before  I  could  possibly  come  a^n." 

^  No  time  like  the  present,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  ^^  The  sitiwa- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  sir,  is  no  obstaolo  to  a  little  conversatioa 
between  you  and  me,  I  hope?" 

^'  You  are  very  good,"  said  Nicholas* 

At  this  juncture  proclamation  was  made  by  another  married  lady, 
that  the  baby  had  begun  to  eat  like  anything  j  whereupon  the  two 
married  ladies,  already  mentioned,  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  bed- 
room to  behold  him  in  the  act. 

^  The  fact  is,"  resumed  Nicholas, '« that  before  I  left  the  oouatry, 
where  I  have  been  for  some  time  past,  I  undertook  to  deliver  a  message 
to  you." 

^^  Ay,  ay  ?"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

**  And  I  have  been,"  added  Nicholas,  ^*  ahready  in  town  C»r  some  days 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so." 

'^  It*s  no  matter  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  "  I  dare  say  it's  none  the 
worse  for  keeping  cold.  Message  from  the  country !"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
ruminating ;  '^  that's  curious.  I  don't  know  any  body  in  the  countij.'* 

^^  Miss  Petowker,"  suggested  Nicholas. 

''  Oh  !  from  her,  is  it  r  said  Mr.  Kenwigs.     ''  Oh  dear,  yes*    Ah ! 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  her.     Henrietta  Petowker, 
eh  ?     How  odd  things  come  about,  now !     That  you  should  have  meti 
her  in  the  country — •  W  ell  l" 

Hearing  this  mention  of  their  old  friend's  name,  the  four  Mitf 
Kenwigses  gathered  round  Nicholas,  Open  eyed  and  mouthed,  to  hear 
lAore.  Mr.  Kenwigs  looked  a  little  curious  too,  but  quite  comfortable 
and  unsuspecting. 
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'^The  mesBage  relates  to  fimiily  matiera^"  aaid  Niqfiolas^  heaitaiing. 

"  Oh,  neyer  mind/'  aaad  Kenwiga,  glancing  at  Mr;  Lumbey,  who 
having  raahly  taken  charge  of  little  Lillyriek,  found  nobodj  disposed 
ta  relieTe  him  of  his  precsious  biurden.     ^  All  friends  here." 

Nicholas  hemmed  onoe  or  twice,  and  seemed  to  haye  some  difficulty 
in  proceeding. 

^  At  Portsmouth  Henrietta  Petowker  is,"  ofaserred  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

"^  Yes,"  said  Niehoks.     "^  Mr.  liUjrrick  is  there." 

Mr.  Kenw^  turned  pale,  but  he  recovered  and  said,  that  was  an 
odd  coincidence  also. 

^The  message  is  from  him,"  said  Nicholas. 

Mr.  Kenwigs  appeared  to  revive.  He  knew  that  his  niece  was  in  a' 
delicate  state,  and  had  no  doubt  sent  word  that  they  weie  to  forward 
M  particulars : — Yes.    That  was  very  kind  of  him — so  like  him  tool 

^^He  desired  i&e  to  give  his  kindest  love,"  said  Nicholas. 

*^  Very  mudi  obliged  to  him,  I'm  sure.    Your  ffreat-uncle,  Lillyvick, 
my  dears,"  interposed  Ml*.  Kenwigs,  o(mde8cen£ngly  explaining  it  to* 
the  children. 

*'His  kindest  love,"  resumed  Nicholas;  ^^and  to  say  that  he  had  no' 
time  to  write,  but  that  he -was  married  to  Miss  Petowker." 

3ir.  Kenwigs  started  frtmi  his  seat  with  a  petrified  stare,  caught  his- 
seoond  daughter  by  the  flaxen  tail,  and  covered  his  &ce  with  his  pocket* ' 
handkerchief.     Morleena  fell,  all  stiff  and  rigid,  into  the  baby's  chair,  > 
SB  she  had  seen  her  mother  fall  when  she  fainted  away,  and  the  two 
nsaainiag  little  Kenwigses  shrieked  in  affiright< 

^^ My  ^ildren,  my  cfefrnuded,  swindled  infants!"  cried  Mr.  Kienwigs^ 
pulling  so  hard,  ia  his  vehemence,  at  the  flaxen  tail  of  his  second 
daughter,  that  he  lifted  h^  up  on  tiptoe,  and  kept  her  for  some  seconds 
is  that  attitude.     *^  Villain,  ass,  traitor !" 

^^Drat  the  man!"  cried  the  nurse^  k)oking  angrily  round.  ^^  Whsfc 
does  he  mean  by  making  that  noise  here  ?" 

*^ Silence,  woman!"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs  fiercely. 

^'  I  won't  be  silent,"  returned  the  nurse.  ^'  Be  uknt  yomrself^  you 
wretch.    Have  you  no  regard  for  your  baby  ?" 

"  No !"  returned  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

^  More  shame  for  you,"  retorted  the  nurse.  ^^  Ugh !  you  unnatural 
monster." 

^'Let  him  die,"  cried  Mr.  Kenwigs,  in  the  torrent  of  his  wrath. 
"Let  him  die.  He  has  no  expectations,  no  property  to  come  into. 
We  want  no  babies  here,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs  recklessly.  ^^  Take  'em 
away,  take  'em  away  to  the  Fondling  t" 

With  these  awful  remarks  Mr.  Kenwigs  sat  himself  down  in  a  chur, 

and  defied  the  nurse,  who  made  the  best  of  her  way  into  the  adjoining 

room,  and  returned  with  a  stream  of  matrons :  declaring  that  Mr. 

J  Kenwigs  had  spoken  blasphemy  against  his  family,  and  mu^  be  raving 

*^oiad. 

Appearances  were  certainly  not  in  Mr.  Kenwigs's  favour,  for  the 
exertion  of  speakine  with  so  much  vehemence,  and  yet  in  such  a  tone 
as  should  prevent  his  lamentations  reaching  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
had  made  him  very  black  in  the  face ;  besides  which,  the  excitement  of 
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the  occasion,  and  i^  unwonted  indulgence  in  Tarious  strong  cordials  to 
oelebrate  it,  had  swollen  and  dilated  his  features  to  a  most  unusual 
extent.  But  Nicholas  and  the  doctor — ^who  had  been  passive  at  first, 
doubting  very  much  whether  Mr.  Kenwigs  could  be  in  earnest — inter- 
fering to  explain  the  immediate  cause  of  his  condition,  the  indignation 
of  the  matrons  was  changed  to  pity,  and  they  implored  him  with  much 
feeling  to  go  quietly  to  bed. 

^^  The  attention,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  looking  around  with  a  plaintive 
air,  ^^  the  attention  that  I've  shown  to  ih&i  man.  The  hyseters  he  has 
eat,  and  the  pints  of  ale  he  has  drank,  in  this  house—!" 

*^  It  s  very  trying,  and  very  hard  to  bear,  we  know,"  said  one  of  the 
married  ladies ;  '^  but  think  of  your  dear  darling  wife." 

^^  Oh  yes,  and  what  she's  been  a  undergoing  of,  only  this  day,"  cried 
a  great  many  voices.     ^^  There's  a  good  man,  do." 

^^  The  presents  that  have  been  made  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
reverting  to  his  calamity,  ^^  the  pipes,  the  snuff-boxes — a  pair  of  india- 
rubber  goloshes,  that  cost  six  and  sixpence — " 

*^  Ah  !  it  won't  bear  thinking  of^  indeed,"  cried  the  matrons  generally  ; 
'^  but  it  '11  all  come  home  to  hmi,  never  fear." 

Mr.  Kenwigs  looked  darkly  upon  the  ladies  as  if  he  would  prefer  its 
all  coming  home  to  him^  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  it ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  subsided  intct  a  kind 
of  doze. 

Then  the  matrons  again  expatiated  on  the  expediency  of  taking  the 
good  gentleman  to  bed ;  observing  that  he  would  be  better  to-morrow, 
and  that  they  knew  what  was  the  wear  and  tear  of  some  men's  minds 
when  their  wives  were  taken  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  been  that  day,  and 
that  it  did  him  great  credit,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
it ;  far  from  it :  they  liked  to  see  it,  they  did,  for  it  showed  a  good 
heart.  And  one  lady  observed,  as  a  case  bearing  upon  the  present,  that 
her  husband  was  often  quite  light-headed  from  anxiety  on  similar 
occasions,  and  that  once,  when  her  little  Johnny  was  bom,  it  was 
nearly  a  week  before  he  came  to  himself  again,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  he  did  nothing  but  cry  '^  Is  it  a  boy,  is  it  a  boy  ?"  in  a 
manner  which  went  to  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers. 

At  length  Morleena  (who  quite  forgot  she  had  fainted,  when  she 
found  she  was  not  noticed)  announced  that  a  chamber  was  ready  for 
her  afflicted  parent ;  and  Mr.  Kenwigs,  having  partially  smothered  his 
four  daughters  in  the  closeness  of  his  embrace,  accepted  the  doctor  s 
arm  on  one  side,  and  the  support  of  Nicholas  on  the  other,  and  was 
conducted  up-stairs  to  a  bedroom  which  had  been  secured  for  the 
occasion. 

Having  seen  him  sound  asleep  and  heard  him  snore  most  satisfactorily, 
and  having  further  presided  over  the  distribution  of  the  toys,  to  the 
perfect  contentment  of  all  the  little  Kenwigses,  Nicholas  took  his  leave. 
The  matrons  dropped  off  one  by  one,  with  the  exception  of  six  or  eight 
particular  friends,  who  had  determined  to  stop  all  night ;  the  lights  in 
the  houses  gradually  disappeared  ;  the  last  bulletin  was  issued  that 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected ;  and  the  whole  family 
were  left  to  their  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

NICHOLAS  FINDS  FURTHER  FAVOUR  IN  THE  EYES  OF  THE  BROTHERS 
CHEERYBLE  AND  MR.  TIMOTHY  LINKINWATER.  THE  BROTHERS 
GIYB  A  BANQUET  ON  A  GREAT  ANNUAL  OCCASION;  NICHOLAS,  ON 
RETURNING  HOME  FROM  IT,  RECEIVES  A  MYSTISRIOUS  AND  IM- 
PORTANT  DISCLOSURE    FROM   THE   LIPS   OF   MRS.    NICKLEBY. 

The  Square  in  which  the  counting-house  of  the  brothers  Choerjble 
was  situated,  although  it  might  not  wholly  realize  the  very  sanguine 
expectations  which  a  stranger  would  be  disposed  to  form  on  hearing 
the  fervent  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  Tim  Linkinwater,  was, 
nevertheless,  a  sufficiently  desirable  nook  in  the  heart  of  a  busy  town 
like  London,  and  one  which  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  affectionate 
remembrances  of  several  grave  persons  domiciled  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  recollections,  however,  dated  from  a  much  more  recent  period, 
and  whose  attachment  to  the  spot  was  far  less  absorbing  than  were  the 
recollections  and  attachment  of  the  enthusiastic  Tim. 

And  let  not  those  whose  eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  the  aristo- 
cratic gravity  of  Grosvenor  Square  and  Hanover  Square,  the  dowager 
barrenness  and  frigidity  of  Fitzroy  Square,  or  the  gravel  walks  and 
garden  seats  of  the  Squares  of  Russell  and  Euston,' suppose  that  the 
afiections  of  Tim  Linkinwater,  or  the  inferior  lovers  of  this  particular 
locality,  had  been  awakened  and  kept  alive  by  any  refreshing  asso- 
ciations with  leaves  however  dingy,  or  grass,  however  bare  and  thin. 
The  City  square  has  no  inclosure,  save  the  lamp-post  in  the  middle, 
and  no  grass  but  the  weeds  which  spring  up  roimd  its  base.  It  is  a 
quiet,  little-frequented,  retired  spot,  favourable  to  melancholy  and  con- 
templation, and  appointments  of  long- waiting ;  and  up  and  down  its 
every  side  the  Appointed  saunters  idly  by  the  hour  together,  wakening 
the  echoes  with  the  monotonous  sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the  smooth 
worn  stones,  and  counting  first  the  windows  and  then  the  very  bricks 
of  the  tall  silent  houses  that  hem  him  round  about.  In  winter-time  the 
snow  will  linger  there,  long  after  it  has  melted  from  the  busy  streets 
and  highways.  The  summer's  sun  holds  it  in  some  respect,  and  while 
he  darts  his  cheerful  rays  sparingly  into  the  square,  he  keeps  his  fiery 
heat  and  glare  for  noisier  and  less-imposing  precincts.  It  is  so  quiet 
that  you  can  almost  hear  the  ticking  of  your  own  watch  when  you 
stop  to  cool  in  its  refreshing  atmosphere.  There  is  a  distant  lium~-of 
coaches,  not  of  insects — ^but  no  other  sound  disturbs  the  stillness  of  the 
square.  The  ticket-porter  leans  idly  against  the  post  at  the  comer, 
comfortably  warm,  but  not  hot,  although  the  day  is  broiling.  His 
white  apron  flaps  languidly  in  the  air,  his  head  gradually  droops  upon 
his  breast,  he  takes  very  long  winks  with  both  eyes  at  once ;  even  he 
is  unable  to  withstand  the  soporific  influence  of  the  place,  and  is 
gradually  falling  asleep.  But  now  he  starts  into  full  wakefulness, 
recoils  a  step  or  two,  and  gazes  out  before  him  with  eager  wildness  in 
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his  eye.  Is  it  a  job,  or  a  boy  at  marbles  ?  Does  he  see  ft"  ghost,  or 
hear  an  organ  ?  No ;  sight  more  unwonted  still — ^there  is  a  butterfly 
in  the  square— a  real,  live,  butterfly !  astray  from  flowers  and  sweets, 
and  fluttering  among  the  iron  heads  of  tlie  dusty  area  railings  ! 

But  if  there  were  not  many  matters  immediately  without  the  doors 
of  Cheeryble  Brothers,  to  engage  the  attention  or  distract  the  thoughts 
of  the  young  clerk,  there  were  not  a  few  within  to  interest  and  amuse 
him.     There  was  scarcely  an  object  in  the  place,  animate  or  inanimate, 
which  did  not  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  scrupulous  method  and 
punctuality  of  Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwater.     Punctual  as  the  counting- 
hoase  dial,  which  he  maintained  to  be  the  best  time-keeper  in  L^adon 
next  after  the  clock  of  some  old,  hidden,  unknown  choit^h  hard  by, 
(for  Tim  held  the  fabled  goodness  of  that  at  the  Horse  Goards  to  be  a 
pleasant  fiction,  invented  by  jealous  West-enders,)  the  old  ckfk  per- 
formed the  minutest  actions  of  the  day,  and  arranged  the  minutest  arti- 
cles in  the  little  room,  in  a  precise  and  regular  order,  which  could  not 
have  been  exceeded  if  it  had  actually  been  a  real  glass  case  fitted  with 
the  choicest  curiosities.     Paper,  pens,  ink,  ruler,  sealing-wax,  wafers 
pounce-box,  string-box,  fire-box,  Tim's  hat,  Tim's  scrupulously-folded 
gloves,  Tim's  other  coat — ^looking  precisely  like  a  back  view  of  himself 
as  it  hung  against  the  wall — all  iiad  their  accustomed  inches  of  epace. 
Except  the  clock,  there  was  not  such  an  accurate  and  unimpeachable 
faistrument  in  existence  as  the  little  thermometer  which  hmng  behind  the 
door.     There  was  not  a  bird  of  such  methodical  and  business-like 
habits  in  all  the  world  as  the  blind  blackbii^  who  dreamed  and  dosed 
away  his  days  in  a  large  snug  cage,  and  had  lost  his  voice  from  old  age 
years  before  Tim  first  bought  him.     There  was  not  such  an  eventful 
story  in  the  whole  range  of  anecdote  as  Tim  could  tell  concerning  the 
acquisition  of  that  very  bird :  how,  compassionating  his  starved  and 
Buffering  condition,  he  had  purchased  him  with  the  view  of  humanely 
terminating  his  wretched  life ;  how  he  determined  to  wait  three  days 
and  see  whether  the  bird  revived ;  how,  before  half  the  time  was  oat, 
the  bird  did  revive ;  and  how  he  went  on  reviving  and  picking  up  his 
appetite  and  good  looks  until  he  gradually  became  whaC — '^  what  yoa 
see  him  now.  Sir" — ^Tim  would  say,  glancing  proudly  at  the  cage.  And 
with  that,  Tim  would  utter  a  melodious  chirmp,  and  cry  *^  Dick  ;"  and 
Dick,  who,  for  any  sign  of  life  he  had  previously  given,  might  have 
been  a  wooden  or  stuffed  representation  of  a  blackbird  indiflerenily 
executed,  would  come  to  the  side  of  the  cage  in  three  small  jumps,  and, 
thrusting  his  bill  between  the  bars,  turn  his  sightless  head  towards  his 
old  master — and  at  that  moment  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  was  the  happier,  the  bird,  or  Tim  Linkinwater. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Everything  gave  back,  besides,  some  reflection 
of  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  brothers.  The  warehousemen  and  porters 
were  such  sturdy  jolly  fellovra  that  it  was  a  treat  to  see  them.  Amons 
the  shipping -announcements  and  steam-packet  lists  which  decoratea 
ihe  counting-house  wall,  were  designs  for  ahns-honses,  statements  d 
diarities,  and  plans  for  new  hospitals.  A  blunderbuss  and  two  swords 
hung  above  the  chimney-piece  for  the  terror  of  evil-doer%  but  tbo 
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Uiindeilma9  iras  niaij  and  shuttered,  and  the  swards  were|broken 
aad  •dge&esB.  Ebewfaere,  their  open  display  in  snch  a  condition  wonld 
hare  raised  a  smiley  bat  there  ii  seemed  as  thoneh  even  Ytolent  and 
offensive  Tveapons  partook  of  the  reigning  influence,  and  became 
cmbleins  of  menrf  and  forbearance. 

Socb  tbot^ts  as  tl^se,  occurred  to  Nicbolaa  very  strcm^y  on  the 
mominff  inrben  he  first  took  possession  of  the  vacant  stool^  and  looked 
about  hun  more  firedy  and  at  ease  than  he  had  before  eiyoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing.     Perhaps  they  encouraged  and  stimul^d  him  to  exer- 
tion, for,  durii^  the  next  two  weeks,  all  his  spare  hours,  late  at  night 
and  early  in  the  morning,  were  incessantly  deyoted  to  acquiring  the 
mysteries  of  book-keeping  and  some  other  forms  of  mercantile  account. 
To  tbeao  he  applied  himself  with  such  steadiness  and  perseveraace  that, 
although  he  brought  no  greater  amount  of  previous  knowledge  to  the 
subject  than  certain  dim  recollections  of  two  or  three  very  long  sums 
entered  into  a  cyphering-book  at  school,  and  relieved  for  parental 
inspection  by  the  effigy  of  a  fctt  swan  tastefully  flourished  by  the 
writing-master's  own  hand,  he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
in  a  condition  to  report  his  proficiency  to  Mr.  Linkinwater,  and  to 
claim  his  promise  that  he,  Nicholas  Nicklcby,  should  now  be  allowed 
to  assist  him  in  his  graver  labours. 

It  was  a  sight  to  behold  Tim  Linkinwater  slowly  bring  out  a 
massive  ledger  and  day-book,  and,  after  turning  them  over  and  over 
and  affectionately  dusting  their  backs  and  sides,  open  the  leaves  hers 
and  there,  and  cast  his  eyes  half-moumfuMy,  half-proudly,  upon  the  fsAr 
and  unblotted  entries. 

<«  Fonr-and-forty  year,  next  May !"  said  Tim.    ^  Many  new  ledgera 
since  then.     Four-and-forty  year !" 
Tim  closed  the  book  tLgain. 

^  Come,  come,**  said  Nicholas,  ^^  I  am  all  impatience  to  begin." 
Tim    Linkinwater  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  mild  reproof. 
Mr.  Nickleby  was  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  deep  and  awful 
nature  of  his  undertaking.     Suppose  there  should  be  any  mistake— 
any  scratching  out 

Young  men  are  adventurous.  It  is  extraordinary  what  they  win 
msh  upon  sometimes.  Without  even  taking  the  precaution  of  sitting 
himself  down  upon  his  stool,  but  standing  leisurely  at  the  desk,  and 
with  a  smile  upon  his  fiEU»->actual}y  a  smile ;  (there  was  no  mistake 
about  it ;  Mr.  Linkinwater  often  mentioned  it  afterwards  ;)  Nicholas 
dipped  his  pen  into  the  inkstand  before  him,  and  plunged  into  the 
books  of  Cheeryble  Brothers ! 

Tim  Linkinwater  turned  pale,  and  tilting  up  his  stool  on  the  two 
kgi  nearest  Nicholas,  looked  over  his  shoulder  in  breathless  anxiety. 
Brother  Charles  and  brother  Ned  entered  the  countii^  house  tc^ether; 
but  Tim  Linkin waiter,  without  looking  round,  impatiently  waved  his 
hand  as  a  caution  that  profound  silence  must  be  observed,  and  followed 
the  nib  of  the  inexperienced  pen  with  strained  and  oAger  eyes. 

The  brothers  looked  on  vrith  smiling  fiiees,  but  Tim  Linkinwater 
smiled  not,  nor  moved  for  some  miantes*    At  length  he  drew  a  long 
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slow  breath,  and  still  maintainiiig  his  position  on  the  tilted  stool, 
glanced  at  brother  Charles,  secretly  pointed  with  the  feather  of  his  pen 
towards  Nicholas,  and  nodded  his  head  in  a  graye  and  resolute  manner, 
plainly  signifying  '^  He'll  do." 

Brother  Charles  nodded  again,  and  exchanged  a  langhing  look  with 
brother  Ned ;  but  just  then  Nicholas  stopped  to  refer  to  some  other 
page,  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  unable  to  contain  his  satisfaction  any 
longer,  descended  from  his  stool  and  caught  him  rapturously  by  the 
hand. 

'^  He  has  done  it,"  said  Tim,  looking  round  at  his  employers  and 
shaking  his  head  triumphantly.  ^'  His  capital  B's  and  D's  are  exactly 
like  mine ;  he  dots  all  his  small  i's  and  crosses  every  t  as  he  writes  it. 
There  an't  such  a  young  man  as  this  in  all  London,"  said  Tim,  clapping 
Nicholas  on  the  back ;  '^  not  one.  Don't  tell  me.  The  City  can't 
produce  his  equal.     I  challenge  the  City  to  do  it !" 

With  this  casting  down  of  his  gauntlet,  Tim  Linkinwater  struck  the 
desk  such  a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist,  that  the  old  blackbird  tumbled 
off  his  perch  with  the  start  it  gave  him,  and  actually  uttered  a  feeble 
croak  in  the  extremity  of  his  astonishment. 

^^  Well  said,  Tim — ^well  said,  Tim  Linkinwater !"  cried  Brother 
Charles,  scarcely  less  pleased  than  Tim  himself,  and  clapping  his  hands 
gently  as  he  spoke,  ^^  I  knew  our  young  friend  would  take  great 
pains,  and  I  was  quite  certain  he  would  succeed,  in  no  time.  Dicm't  I 
say  so,  brother  Ned  ?" 

^^  You  did,  my  dear  brother — certainly,  my  dear  brother,  you  said 
so,  and  you  were  quite  right,"  replied  Ned.  '.*  Quite  right.  Tim 
Linkinwater  is  excited,  but  he  is  justly  excited,  properly  excited.  Tim 
is  a  fine  fellow.     Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir — ^you're  a  fine  fellow." 

'^  Here's  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  of,"  said  Tim,  wholly  r^ardless 
of  this  address  to  himself,  and  raising  his  spectacles  from  the  ledger  to 
the  brothers.  ^^  Here's  a  pleasant  thing.  Do  you  suppose  I  haven't 
often  thought  what  would  become  of  these  books  when  I  was  gone? 
Do  you  suppose  I  haven't  often  thought  that  things  might  go  on 
irregular  and  untidy  here,  after  I  was  taken  away  ?  But  now,  said 
Tim,  extending  his  fore-finger  tewards  Nicholas,  "now,  when  I've 
shown  him  a  little  more,  I'm  satisfied.  The  business  will  go  on  when 
I'm  dead  as  well  as  it  did  when  I  was  alive — just  the  same ;  and  I 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  never  were  such 
books — ^never  were  such  books  !  No,  nor  never  will  be  such  books— 
as  the  books  of  Cheeryble  Brothers." 

Having  thus  expressed  his  sentiments,  Mr.  Linkinwater  gave  vent 
to  a  short  laugh,  indicative  of  defiance  to  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  turning  again  to  his  desk  quietly  carried  seventy- 
six  from  the  last  column  he  had  added  up,  and  went  on  with  his 
work. 

"Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir,"  said  brother  Charles;  "give  me  yonr 
hand,  Sir.  This  is  your  birth-day.  How  dare  you  talk  about  any- 
thing else  till  you  have  been  wished  many  happy  retiums  of  the  day, 
Tim  Linkinwater  ?     God  bless  you,  Tim !  Grod  bless  you ! " 
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'*  My  dear  brother,"  said  the  other,  seiasing  Tim's  disengaged  fist, 

'^  Tim  Linkinwater  looks  ten  years  younger  than  he  did  on  liis  last 

birth-day." 

"  Brother  Ned,  my  dear  boy,"  retomed  the  other  old  fellow,  "  I 

.'    believe  that  Tim  Linkinwater  was  bom  a  hundred-and-fifty  years  old, 

i|  and  is  gradually  coming  down  to  five-and-twenty ;  for  he's  younger 

I  every  birth-day  than  he  was  the  year  before." 

1     "  So  he  is,  brother  Charles,  so  he  is,"  replied  brother  Ned.  "  There's 
Ittot  a  doubt  about  it." 

1    ^'  Bemember,  Tim,"  said  brother  Charles,  ^'  that  we  dine  at  half-past 

■five  to-day  instead  of  two  o'clock ;  we  always  depart  from  our  usual 

Icustom  on  this  anniversary,  as  you  very  well  know,  Tim  Linkinwater. 

■  Mr.  Nickleby,  my  dear  sir,  you  vnll  make  one.     Tim  Linkinwater, 

f  give  me  your  snuff-box  as  a  remembrance  to  brother  Charles  and 

f  myself  of  an  attached  and  faithful  rascal,  and  take  that  in  exchange  as 

K  a  feeble  mark  of  our  respect  and  esteem,  and  don't  open  it  until  you  go 

/     to  bed,  and  never  say  another  word  upon  the  subject,  or  I'll  kill  the 

r     blackbird.     A  dog !     He  should  have  had  a  golden  cage  half-a-dozen 

years  ago,  if  it  would  have  made  him  or  his  master  a  bit  the  happier. 

I       Now,  brother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm   ready.     At  half-past  five, 

remember,  Mr.  Nickleby.     Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  take  care  of  Mr. 

Nickleby  at  half -past  five.     Now,  brother  Ned." 

Chattering  away  thus,  according  to  custom,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  thanks  or  acknowledgment  being  expressed  on  the  other  side, 
the  twins  trotted  off  arm  in  arm,  having  endowed  Tim  Linkinwater 
with  a  costly  gold  snuff-box,  inclosing  a  bank-note  worth  more  than  its 
value  ten  times  told. 

At  a  quarter  past  five  o'clock,  punctual  to  the  minute,  arrived, 
according  to  annual  usage,  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister ;  and  a  great  to-do 
ihen  was  between  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  and  the  old  house-keeper 
dug  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister's  cap,  which  had  been  despatched, 
boy,  from  the  house  of  the  family  where  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister 
|ded,  and  had  not  yet  come  to  hand :  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
bee^^|cked  up  in  a  bandbox,  and  the  bandbox  in  a  handkerchief,  and 
the  haSkerchief  tied  on  to  the  boy's  arm  ;  and  notwithstanding,  too, 
that  the  ]^boe  of  its  consignment  had  been  duly  set  forth  at  full  length 
on  the  badk  of  an  old  letter,  and  the  boy  enjoined,  under  pain  of  divers 
horrible  psialties,  the  full  extent  of  which  the  eye  of  man  could  not 
foresee,  to  leliver  the  same  with  all  possible  speed  and  not  to  loiter  by 
the  way.  flTim  Linkinwater's  sister  lamented ;  the  housekeeper  con- 
doled, anf  both  kept  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  the  second-fioor 
window  ifl  see  if  the  boy  was  *'  coming," — ^which  would  have  been 
highly  saBfactory,  and,  upon  the  whole,  tantamount  to  his  being  come, 
as  the  djKance  to  the  comer  was  not  quite  five  yards  ~  when  all  of  a 
sadd|^|^ind  when  he  was  least  expected,  the  messenger,  carrying  the 
■oDox  with  elaborate  caution,  appeared  in  an  exactly  opposite  direc-* 
>n,  puffing  and  panting  for  breath,  and  flushed  with  recent  exercise, 
as  well  he  might  be ;  for  he  had  taken  the  air,  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
hind a  hackney-coach  that  went  to  Camberwell,  and  had  followed  two 
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Punches  afterwards,  and  liad  seen  the  Stilts  home  to  their  own  door. 
The  cap  was  all  safe,  howeyer — that  was  one  comfort — and  it  was  no 
use  scolding  him — that  was  another ;  so  the  boy  went  upon  his  way 
rejoicing,  and  Tim  Link  in  water's  sister  presented  herself  to  the  company 
below  stairs  just  five  minutes  after  the  half-hour  had  struck  by  Tim 
Linkinwater  s  own  infallible  clock. 

The  company  consisted  of  the  brothers  Checryble,  Tim  Linkinwater, 
a  ruddy-faoed  white-headed  friend  of  Tim's,  (who  was  a  superannuated 
bank  clerk,)  and  Nicholas,  who  was  presented  to  Tim  Linkin water's 
«ster  with  much  gravity  and  solemnity.  The  party  being  now  com- 
plete, brother  Ned  rang  for  dinner,  and,  dinner  being  shortly  afterwards 
announced,  led  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  into  the  next  room  where  it 
was  set  forth  with  great  preparation.  Then  brother  Ned  took  the 
head  of  the  table  and  brother  Charles  the  foot ;  and  Tim  Linkinwater's 
sister  sat  on  the  left-hand  of  brother  Ned,  and  Tim  Linkinwater  him- 
sdf  on  his  right ;  and  an  ancient  butler  of  apoplectic  appearance,  and 
with  very  short  legs,  took  up  his  position  at  the  back  of  brother  Ned's 
ann-chair,  and,  waving  his  right  arm  preparatory  to  taking  off  the 
covers  with  a  flourish,  stood  bolt  upright  and  motionless. 

^'  For  these  and  all  other  blessings,  brother  Charles,**  said  Ned. 

^'  Lord,  make  us  truly  thankful,  brother  Ned,"  said  Charles. 

Whereupon  the  apoplectic  butler  whisked  off  the  top  of  the  aoup 
tureen,  and  shot  all  at  once  into  a  state  of  violent  activity. 

There  was  abundance  of  conversation,  and  little  fear  of  its  ever  flag- 
ging, for  the  good-humour  of  the  glorious  old  twins  drew  everybody 
out,  and  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  went  off  into  a  long  and  circumstan- 
tial account  of  Tim  Linkinwater's  infancy,  immediately  after  the  yerf 
first  glass  of  champagne— taking  care  to  premise  that  she  was  very 
much  Tim's  junior,  and  had  only  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  from 
^eir  being  preserved  and  handed  dovm  in  the  family.  This  history 
concluded,  brother  Ned  related  how  that,  exactly  thirty  -five  years  ago, 
Tim  Linkinwater  was  suspected  to  have  received  a  love-ld:ter,  and  how 
that  vague  information  had  been  brought  to  the  countnig-house  of  his 
having  been  seen  walking  down  Cheapside  with  an  uncommonly  hand- 
some spinster ;  at  which  tliere  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  Tim  Linkin- 
water being  cliarged  with  blushing,  and  called  upon  to  explain,  denied 
that  the  accusation  was  true ;  bm  further,  Uiat  there  would  have  beoa 
any  harm  in  it  if  it  had  been ;  whidh  last  position  occasioned  the  super- 
annuated bank  clerk  to  laugh  tremendously,  and  to  dodare  that  it  was 
the  very  best  thing  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life,  and  that  Tim  Linkin- 
water might  say  a  great  many  things  before  he  said  anytlung  whidi 
would  beat  UulL 

There  was  one  little  oonemony  peculiar  to  the  day,  both  the  mattor 
and  manner  of  .which  made  a  very  stronff  anpression  upon  Nicholas. 
The  cloth  having  been  removed  and  the  ifocanters  sent  round  lor  the 
first  time,  a  profound  silence  soooeeded,  aad  in  the  cheorf ol  faces  of  the 
brothers  there  appeared  an  expression,  not  of  ^imolute  melancholy,  but 
of  quiet  tiMMightiiilness  very  unuanal  at  a  festive  tiU>le.  Am  NicliolaSy 
struck  by  th£s  sadden  alteiation,  wns  wondertng  what  it  could  portend. 
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the  brothers  rose  togetiier,  and  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  table  leaning 
forward  towards  the  other,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voioe  as  if  he  wero 
addressing  him  individually,  said — 

^^  Brother  Charles,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is  another  association  con- 
nected  with  this  day  which  must  never  be  forgotten,  and  never  can  bo 
forgotten,  by  you  and  me.  This  day,  which  brought  into  the  world  a 
most  fifuthful  and  excellent  and  exem^^ary  fellow,  took  from  it  the  kind- 
est and  very  best  of  parents — the  very  best  of  parents  to  us  both.  I 
wish  that  cdie  could  have  seen  us  in  our  prosperity,  and  shared  it,  and 
had  the  happiness  of  knowing  how  dearly  we  loved  her  in  it,  as  we  did 
when  we  w«re  two  poor  boys — ^but  that  was  not  to  be.  My  dear 
hrother — The  Memory  of  our  Mother." 

^^  Good  God ! "  thought  Nicholas,  ^^  and  there  are  scores  of  people  of 
their  own  station,  knowing  all  this,  and  twenty  thousand  times  more, 
who  wouldn't  ask  these  men  to  dinner  because  they  eat  with  their 
knives  and  never  went  to  school !  " 

But  there  was  no  time  to  mondiase,  for  the  joviality  again  becama 
very  brisk,  and  the  decanter  of  port  being  nearly  out,  brother  Ned 
pulled  the  bell,  which  was  instantly  answered  by  the  apoplectic  bathv* 

"  David,"  said  brother  Ned. 

"^  Sir,"  replied  the  butler. 

^*  A  magnum  of  the  double-diamond,  David,  to  drink  the  health  of 
Mr.  Linkinwater." 

Instantly,  by  a  feat  of  dexterity,  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  the 
company,  and  had  been  annually  for  some  years  past,  the  apopleetie 
butler  bringing  his  hit  hand  from  behind  the  small  of  his  back,  pro* 
dooed  the  botde  vnth  the  corkscrew  already  inserted ;  uncorked  it  at  a 
jerk,  and  placed  the  magnum  and  the  cork  befioie  his  master  with  Urn 
dignity  of  oonsoious  devemess. 

*^  Ua  ! "  said  brother  Ned,  first  examining  the  cork  and  aftorwirde 
filling  his  glass,  while  the  old  butler  looked  oomf^aoently  and  amiably 
on,  as  if  it  were  ail  his  own  property  but  the  company  were  quite 
wefeome  to  make  free  with  it,  ^^  this  looks  well,  David." 

^'  It  ottsht  to,  sir,"  replied  David.  ^*  You'd  be  troubled  to  findsmA 
a  glass  of  wine  as  is  our  double-diamond,  and  that  Mr.  linkinwaitt 
knows  very  welL  That  was  laid  down  when  Mr.  Linkinwaier  £a^ 
eome,  tiiat  wine  was,  ceotlemen." 

Nay,  David,  nay,'  interposed  brother  Charies. 
I  wrote  the  entry  in  the  eellar-book  myself  sir,  if  you  please,"  sail 
David,  in  the  tone  of  a  man,  quite  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  facts. 
^'  Mr.  Linkinwater  had  only  been  here  twenty  year,  sir,  when  that  pipe 
of  double-diamond  was  laid  down." 

^  David  is  quite  n^t—<|wte right, bioUier Charies," saidNed:  ^an 
the  people  here,  David  ?  " 

''  Outside  the  door,  sir,"  replied  the  bntkr. 
^  Show  'em  in,  David,  show  'em  in." 

At  this  bid<ting,  the  old  biitler  placed  before  his  master  a  small  traj 
of  dean  glassei,  and  opening  the  door  admitted  the  joUy  porters  and 
wnshmisemeawhoBiinckMM  had  seen  below.    There  wen  fi>ar  in  al^ 
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and  as  they  came  in,  bowing,  and  grinning,  and  blushing,  the  house- 
keeper and  cook  and  housemaid  brought  up  the  rear. 

^'  Seven,"  said  brother  Ned,  filling  a  corresponding  number  of  glasses 
with  the  double-diamond, "  and  David,  eight — There,  Now,  you're  all 
of  you  to  drink  the  health  of  your  best  friend  Mr.  Timothy  Linkin- 
water,  and  wish  him  health  and  Ion?  life  and  many  happy  returns 
of  this  day,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  your  old  masters,  who 
consider  him  an  inestimable  treasure.  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  your 
health.     Devil  take  you,  Tim  Linkinwater,  sur,  God  bless  you." 

With  this  singular  contradiction  of  terms,  brother  Ned  gave  Tim 
Linkinwater  a  slap  on  the  back  which  made  him  look  for  the  moment 
almost  as  apoplectic  as  the  butler :  and  tossed  off  the  contents  of  his  glass 
in  a  twinkling. 

The  toast  was  scarcely  drunk  with  all  honour  to  Tim  Linkinwater, 
when  the  sturdiest  and  jolliest  subordinate  elbowed  himself  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  fellows,  and  exhibiting  a  very  hot  and  flushed  counte- 
nance, pulled  a  single  lock  of  grey  hair  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead  as 
a  respectful  salute  to  the  company,  and  delivered  himself  as  follows— 
rubbing  the  palms  of  his  hands  very  hard  on  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief 
as  he  did  so : 

^'  We  're  allowed  to  take  a  liberty  once  a  year,  gen'lemen,  and  if  yon 
please  we'U  take  it  now ;  there  being  no  time  like  the  present,  and  no 
two  birds  in  the  hand  worth  one  in  the  bush,  as  is  well  known — ^least- 
ways in  a  contrairy  sense,  which  the  meaning  is  the  same.  (A  pause— 
the  butler  unconvinced.)  What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  never 
was  (looking  at  the  butler)— such — (looking  at  the  cook)  noble— excel- 
lent—(looking  everywhere  and  seeine  nobody)  free,  generous,  spirited 
masters  as  them  as  has  treated  us  so  handsome  this  &y.  And  here's 
thanking  'em  for  all  their  goodness  as  is  so  constancy  a  diflusing  of  itsdf 
over  everywhere,  and  wishing  they  may  live  long  and  die  happy ! " 

When  the  foregoing  speech  was  over,  and  it  might  have  been  mnch 
more  elegant  and  much  less  to  the  purpose,  the  whole  body  of  subordi- 
nates under  command  of  the  apoplectic  butler  gave  three  soft  cheers ; 
which,  to  that  gentleman's  great  indignation,  were  not  very  regular, 
inasmuch  as  the  women  persisted  in  giving  an  immense  number  of  little 
sfarill  huirahs  among  themselves,  in  utter  disr^ard  of  the  time.  This 
done,  they  withdrew ;  shortly  afterwards,  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister 
withdrew ;  and  in  reasonable  time  after  that,  the  sitting  was  broken  up 
for  tea  and  cofiee  and  a  round  game  of  cards. 

At  half-  past  ten — ^late  hours  for  the  square — there  appeared  a  little 
tray  of  sandwiches  and  a  bowl  of  bishop,  which  bishop  coming  on  the 
top  of  the  double-diamond,  and  other  excitements,  had  such  an  efiect 
tipon  Tim  Linkinwater,  that  he  drew  Nicholas  aside,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  confidentially  that  it  was  quite  true  about  the  uncommonly 
handsome  spinsto',  and  that  she  was  to  the  full  as  good-looking  as  she 
had  been  described — more  so,  indeed — ^but  that  she  was  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  to  change  her  condition,  and  consequently,  while  Tim  was 
bourting  her  and  thinking  of  changing  his,  got  married  to  somebody 
dee.     ^  After  all,  I  dare  say  it  was  my  faulV'  said  Tim.    «'  I'll  show 
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yon  a  print  I  have  got  np  stairs,  *one  of  these  days.  It  cost  me  five- 
and-twenty  shillings.  I  hought  it  soon  after  we  were  cool  to  each 
other.  Don't  mention  it,*  hut  it's  the  most  extraordinary  accidental 
likeness  you  ever  saw — ^her  very  portrait,  sir  !" 

By  this  time  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  Tim  Linlinwater's  sister 
dedaring  that  she  onght  to  have  been  at  home  a  full  hour  ago,  a  coach 
was  procured,  into  which  she  was  handed  with  great  ceremony  by 
brother  Ned,  while  brother  Charles  imparted  the  fullest  directions  to 
the  coachman,  and,  besides  paying  the  man  a  shilling  over  and  above 
his  fi&re  in  order  that  he  might  take  the  utmost  care  of  the  lady,  all 
but  choked  him  with  a  glass  of  spirits  of  uncommon  strength,  and 
then  nearly  knocked  all  the  breath  out  of  his  body  in  his  energetio 
endeavours  to  knock  it  in  again. 

At  length  the  coach  rumbled  off,  and  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  being 
now  fistiriy  on  her  way  home,  Nicholas  and  Tim  Linkinwater's  friend 
took  their  leaves  together,  and  left  old  Tim  and  the  worthy  brothers 
to  thev  repose. 

As  Nicholas  bad  some  distance  to  walk,  it  was  considerably  past 
midnight  by  the  time  he  reached  home,  where  he  found  his  mother 
and  Smike  sitting  up  to  receive  him.  It  was  long  after  their  usual 
hour  of  retiring,  and  they  had  expected  him  at  the  very  latest  two 
hoiuB  ago ;  but  the  time  had  not  hung  heavily  on  their  hands,  for  Mrs. 
Nickleby  had  entertained  Smike  with  a  genealogical  account  of  her 
fiunily  by  the  mother's  side,  comprising  biographical  sketches  of  the 
principal  members,  and  Smike  had  sat  wondering  what  it  was  all 
ftbont,  and  whether  it  was  learnt  from  a  book,  or  said  out  of  Mrs. 
Nickleby's  own  head  ;  so  that  they  got  on  together  very  pleasantly. 

Nicholas  could  not  go  to  bed  without  expatiating  on  the  excellences 
and  munificence  of  the  Brothers  Oheeryble,  and  relating  the  great 
success  which  had  attended  his  efforts  that  day.  But  before  he  had 
said  a  doz^i  words,  Mrs.  Nickleby  vnth  many  sly  winks  and  nods, 
observed,  that  she  was  snre  Mr.  Smike  must  be  quite  tired  out,  and 
that  she  positively  must  insist  on  his  not  sitting  up  a  minute  longer. 

'^  A  most  biddable  creature  he  is,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
when  Smike  had  wished  them  good  night  and  left  the  room.  ^^  I  know 
yon'U  excuse  me,  Nicholas,  my  dear,  but  I  don  t  like  to  do  this  before 
a  third  person;  indeed,  before  a  young  man  it  would  not  be  quite 
proper,  though  really  after  all,  I  don't  know  what  harm  there  is  in  it, 
except  that  to  be  sure  it's  not  a  very  becoming  thing,  though  some  people 
Bay  it  is  very  much  so,  and  really  I  don't  know  why  it  should  not  be, 
if  it's  well  cot  up,  and  the  borders  are  small-plaited ;  of  course,  a  good 
i^  depend  upon  that." 

With  which  preface  Mrs.  Nickleby  took  her  night-cap  from  between 
the  leaves  of  a  very  large  prayer-book  where  it  had  been  folded  up 
sinall,  and  proceeded  to  tie  it  on :  talking  away  in  her  usual  discursive 
nuumer  all  the  time. 

"  People  may  say  what  they  like,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  but 
^^icvs's  a  sreat  deal  of  comfort  in  a  night-cap,  as  I'm  snre  you  would 
^coafeis,  Nicholas  my  dear,  if  you  would  only  have  strings  to  yomsy 
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and  wear  it  like  a  chiistiaii,  instead  of  sticking  it  upon  the  Tcry  top  o£ 
your  head  like  a  hlue-coat  boy ;  you  needn't  think  it  an  unmanly  or 
quijzical  thing  to  be  particular  about  your  night-cap,  for  I  have  often 
beard  your  poor  dear  papa,  and  the  reverend  Mr.  what's  his  name,  who 
used  to  read  prayers  in  Uiat  old  church  with  the  curious  little  steeple 
tiiat  the  weath4»:cock  was  blown  off  the  night  week  before  you  were 
born,  I  have  often  heard  them  say,  that  the  young  men  at  college  are 
uncommonly  particular  about  their  nightcaps,  and  that  the  Oxford 
nightcaps  are  quite  celebrated  for  their  strength  and  goodness ;  so  much 
so,"  indeed,  that  the  young  men  never  dream  of  going  to  bed  without 
'em,  and  I  believe  it's  admitted  on  all  hands  that  t%^  know  what's 
good,  and  don't  coddle  themselves." 

Nicholas  laughed,  and  entering  no  further  into  the  subject  of  this 
iengthened  harangue,  reverted  to  the  pleasant  tone  of  the  little  birth- 
day party.  And  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  instantly  becaoie  very  cunoos 
respecting  it,  and  made  a  great  number  of  inquiries  touching  what  they 
bad  had  for  dinner,  and  how  it  was  put  on  table,  and  whether  it  was 
overdone  or  underdone,  and  who  was  there,  and  what  *^the  Mr. 
Cherrybles "  said,  and  what  Nicholas  said,  and  what  the  Mr.  Cheny* 
bks  said  when  he  said  that ;  Nicholas  described  the  festivities  at  full 
length,  and  also  the  occurrences  of  the  morning. 

^^  Late  as  it  is,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  I  am  almcot  selfish  enough  to  wish 
that  Kate  had  been  up ;  to  hear  all  this.  I  was  all  impatience,  as  I 
came  along,  to  tell  her." 

^^Why,  Kate"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  putting  her  feet  upon  the 
fender,  and  drawine  her  chair  close  to  it,  as  if  setUing  herself  for  a  long 
talk.  ^^  Kate  has  oeen  in  bed — oh !  a  couple  of  hours — and  I'm  very 
glad,  Nicholas  my  dear,  that  I  prevailed  upon  her  not  to  sit  up,  for  I 
widied  very  much  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to 
yon.  I  am  naturally  anxious  about  it,  and  of  course  it's  a  very  delight- 
fol  and  oonsding  thing  to  have  a  grown-up  son  that  one  can  pat 
confidence  in,  and  advise  with — ^indeed  I  don't  know  any  use  then 
would  be  in  having  sons  at  all,  unless  people  could  put  oonfidenoe  in 
tiiem." 

Nicholas  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  doepf  y^^vn^  w  his  moths 
began  to  speak,  and  looked  at  her  with  fixed  attention. 

^'  There  was  a  kdy  in  our  neighbourhood,"  said  Mrs.  Niddeby, 
^speaking  of  sons  puts  me  in  mind  of  it—^a  lady  in  our  neigfabonrhood 
when  we  lived  near  Dawlish,  I  think  her  name  was  Rogers ;  indeed  I 
am  sure  it  was  if  it  wasn't  Murj^y,  ^ich  is  the  only  dovbt  I 


''  Is  it  about  her,  mother,  that  you  wished  to  speak  to  me  ?  *  mU 
M^ichcdsB,  quietly. 

''Abouti«r!  "died  Mrs.  Nickld>y.  << Good  graoMus, NiohofaM, my 
dear,  how  com  you  be  so  ridiculous?  But  that  wae  always  the  wif 
with  your  poor  dear  papa, — ^just  his  way,  always  waaden^,  never  aUs 
to  fix  his  thoughts  on  say  one  subject  fer  two  mhnites  together.  I 
think  I  see  him  now  i "  said  Mnk  Niddeby,  wipnig her  ^es,  '^looking 
atinewhifel^amtalkiogtohinabeHthisaffiwi^  jisitas  if  his  idea 
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were  in  a  state  of  perfect  coaglomeration !  Anybody  who  had  come 
in  upon  us  suddenly,  would  have  supposed  I  was  confusing  and  dis- 
tracting him  instead  of  making  things  phuner ;  upon  my  word  thej* 
would !  " 

^^  I  am  yery  sorry,  mother,  that  I  should  inherit  this  unfortunate 
slowneas  of  apprehension,"  said  Nicholas,  kindly,  *^  but  I'll  do  my  best 
to  understand  you  if  you  II  only  go  straight  on,  indeed  I  will/' 

*^  Your  poor  papa ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  pondering.  "  He  never 
knew,  'till  it  was  too  late,  what  I  would  have  had  him  do !  " 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  deceased  Mr. 
Nickleby  had  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge  when  he  died.  Neither 
bad  Mrs.  Nickleby  herself ;  whidi  is  in  some  sort  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstance. 

^^  However,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  diying  her  tears,  '^  this  has  nothing 
to  do — certainly,  nothing  whatever  to  do — with  the  gentleman  in  the 
next  house." 

^^  I  should  suppose  that  the  gentleman  in  the  next  house  has  as  little 
to  do  with  us,"  returned  Nicholas. 

"^  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  that  he  w  a  gentle- 
nan,  aod  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  appearanoe  of  a 
gentlenoan,  although  he  does  wear  smalls  and  grey  worsted  stocking^ 
That  may  be  eooentridiy,  or  he  may  be  proud  of  his  legs.  I  don't  see 
why  he  shouldn't  be.  The  Prince  Regent  was  proud  of  his  legs,  and 
so  was  Daniel  Lambert,  who  was  also  a  fat  man ;  he  was  proud  of  his 
legs.  So  was  Miss  Biffin :  she  was — no,"  added  3Irs.  Nickleby,  cor- 
recting herself,  '^  I  think  she  had  only  toes,  but  the  principle  is  the 


Nicholas  looked  on,  quite  amaaed  at  the  introduction  of  this  new 
theme,  which  seemed  just  what  Mrs.  Niddeby  had  expected  him  to  fafr 

^  Yen  may  well  be  surprised,  Nicfa<^as,  my  dear,"  she  said^  "  I  am 
sore  /  was.  It  came  upon  me  like  a  flash  of  flre,  and  almost  from 
my  biood.  The  bottcmi  of  his  garden  joins  the  bottom  of  oor^ 
and  of  course  I  had  several  times  seen  him  sitting  among  the  scarlet^ 
beans  in  his  little  arbour,  or  working  at  his  little  hot-beds.  I  used  to 
think  he  stared  rather,  but  I  didn't  take  any  particular  notice  of  that^ 
as  we  were  new-ooroers,  and  he  mig^  be  curious  to  see  what  we  wett 
l&e.     Bnt  when  he  be^n  to  throw  his  cucumbers  over  our  wall — " 

'^  To  throw  hkencnmbeis  over  our  wall ! "  repeated  Nicholas,  in  great 
aatoBishmeBt. 

^  Yes,  Nichdas,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickldl>y,  in  a  very  serious 
tone  ;  ^  hiB  cucumbers  over  our  walL    And  vegetable-marrows  lika-^ 


^ConfaoMi  his  impudence!"  aaad   Nidiolas,  firing   immediately. 
^  What  does  he  mean  by  thai  ?  " 

^I  don't  thii^  he   means  it  impertinently  at  all,"  replied  Mn. 
Ni^leby. 

^^  What ! "  said  li^diolas,  ^'cueaBbas  and  vegetable-manowE 
at  the  heads  of  the  faouly  as  they  walk  in  their  own  garden,  s 
meant  iaipcrtinflnilyi     Why,  mother  ■  " 
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Nicholas  stopped  short,  for  there  was  an  indescribable  expression  of 
placid  triumph,  mingled  with  a  modest  confusion,  lingering  between 
the  borders  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's  nightcap  which  arrested  his  attention 
suddenly. 

'*  He  must  be  a  yery  weak,  and  foolish,  and  inconsiderate  man,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby ;  *'  blameable  indeed — at  least  I  suppose  other  people 
would  consider  him  so ;  of  course  I  can't  be  expected  to  express  any 
opinion  on  that  point,  especially  after  always  defending  your  poor  dear 
papa  when  other  people  blamed  him  for  making  proposals  to  me ;  and 
to  be  sure  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  taken  a  veiy  singular  way 
of  showing  it.  Still  at  the  same  time,  his  attentions  are— that  is,  as 
for  as  it  goes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  course — a  flattering  sort  of 
thing ;  and  although  I  should  never  dream  of  marrying  again  with  a 
dear  gn:l  like  Kate  still  unsettled  in  li£^" 

*^  Surely,  mother,  such  an  idea  never  entered  your  brain  for  an 
instant  ?  "   said  Nicholas. 

^^  Bless  my  heart,  Nicholas  my  dear,"  returned  his  mother  in  a 
peevish  tone,  ^'  isn't  that  precisely  what  I  am  sajring,  if  you  would 
only  let  me  speak  ?  Of  course,  I  never  gave  it  a  second  thought,  and 
I  am  surprised  and  astonished  that  yon  should  suppose  me  capable  of 
such  a  thing.  All  I  say,  is,  what  step  is  the  best  to  take  so  as  to 
reject  these  advances  civilly  and  delicately,  and  without  hurting  his 
feelings  too  much,  and  driving  him  to  despair,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
My  goodness  me ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  a  half  simper, 
*^  suppose  he  was  to  go  doing /anything  rash  to  himself^  could  I  ever 
be  happy  again  Nicholas  ?  " 

Despite  his  vexation  and  concern,  Nicholas  could  scarcely  help 
smiling,  as  he  rejoined,  *^  Now,  do  you  think,  mother,  that  such  a 
result  would  be  likely  to  ensue  firom  the  most  cruel  repulse  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby  ; 
*^  really,  I  don't  know.  I  am  sure  there  was  a  case  in  the  day  before  yes- 
terdays paper,  extracted  from  one  of  the  French  newspapers,  about  a  jour- 
neyman shoemaker  who  was  jealous  of  a  young  girl  in  an  adjoining 
Tillage,  because  she  wouldn't  shut  herself  up  in  an  air-tight  three-pair-of 
stairs  and  charcoal  herself  to  death  with  him,  and  who  went  and  hid  himself 
in  a  Wood  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  rushed  out  as  she  was  passing 
by  with  a  few  friends,  and  killed  himself  first,  and  then  all  the  friends, 
and  then  her — no,  killed  all  the  friends  first,  and  then  herself,  and  then 
Atmself — which  it  is  quite  frightful  to  think  of.  Somehow  or  other," 
added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  after  a  momentary  pause,  *'they  always  are 
journeyman  shoemakers  who  do  these  things  in  France,  according  to  the 
papers.     I  don't  know  how  it  is — something  in  the  leather,  I  suppose." 

^*  But  this  man,  who  is  not  a  shoemaker— what  has  he  done,  mother, 
what  has  he  said  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas,  fretted  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance, but  looking  nearly  as  resigned  and  patient  as  Mrs.  Nickleby 
herself.  *^  You  know,  there  is  no  language  of  vegetables  which  con- 
Verts  a  cucumber  into  a  formal  declaration  of  attachment." 

*^  My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  tossing  her  head  and  looking  at 
the  ashes  in  Uie  grate,  ^'  he  has  done  and  said  all  sorts  of  things." 
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^  Is  there  no  mistake  on  yonr  part?  *  asked  Nicholas. 

''  Mistake  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Nicklehj.  ^^  Lord,  Nichobis  mj  dear,  do 
yon  suppose  I  don  t  know  when  a  man's  in  earnest  ?  " 

''  WdU,  well  r  muttered  Nicholas. 

^  Every  time  I  go  to  the  window,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ''  he  kisses 
one  hand,  and  lays  the  other  upon  his  heart— of  course  it's  yery  foolish 
of  him  to  do  so,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  say  it's  yery  wrong,  but  he  does 
it  yery  respectfully — yery  respectfully  indeed — and  yery  tenderly, 
extremely  tenderly.  So  far  he  deserves  the  greatest  credit :  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  Then  there  are  the  presents  which  come 
pouring  over  the  wall  every  day,  and  very  fine  they  certainly  are,  very 
fine ;  we  had  one  of  the  cucumbers  at  dinner  yesterday,  and  think  of 
pickling  the  rest  for  next  winter.  And  last  evening,"  added  Mrs. 
Xickleby,  with  increased  confusion,  ^'  he  called  gently  over  the  wall, 
as  I  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and  proposed  marriage  and  an  elope- 
ment. His  voice  is  as  dear  as  a  bell  or  a  musical  glass— very  like  a 
musical  glass  indeed — ^but  of  course  I  didn't  listen  to  it.  Then  the 
question  is,  Nicholas  my  dear,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

^  Does  Kate  know  of  this  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

^  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  it  yet,"  answered  his  mother. 

^'  Then  for  Heaven's  sake,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  rising,  ^^  do  not,  for 
it  would  make  her  very  ui^appy.  And  with  regard  to  what  you 
should  do,  my  dear  mother,  do  what  your  better  sense  and  feeling,  and 
respect  for  my  father's  memory,  would  prompt.  There  are  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  you  can  show  your  dislike  of  these  preposterous  and 
doting  attentions.  If  you  act  as  decidedly  as  you  ought,  and  they  are 
still  continued,  and  to  your  annoyance,  I  can  speedily  put  a  stop  to 
them.  But  I  should  not  interfere  in  a  matter  so  ridiculous,  and  attach 
importance  to  it,  until  you  have  vindicated  yourself.  Most  women  can 
do  that,  but  especially  one  of  your  age  and  condition  in  circumstances 
like  these,  which  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.  I  would  not 
shame  you  by  seeming  to  take  them  to  heart,  or  treat  them  earnestly 
for  an  instant.     Absurd  old  idiot ! " 

So  saying,  Nicholas  kissed  his  mother  and  bade  her  good  night,  and 
they  retired  to  their  respective  chambers. 

To  do  Mrs.  Nickleby  justice,  her  attachment  to  her  children  would 
have  prevented  her  seriously  contemplating  a  second  marriage,  even  if 
she  could  have  so  far  conquered  her  recollections  of  her  late  husband  as 
to  have  any  strong  inclinations  that  way.  But,  although  there  was  no 
evil  and  little  real  selfishness  in  Mrs.  Nickleby's  heart,  she  had  a  weak 
head  and  a  vain  one ;  and  there  was  something  so  flattering  in  being 
sought  (and  vainly  sought)  in  marriage  at  this  time  of  day,  that  she 
could  not  dismiss  the  passion  of  the  unknown  gentleman  quite  so  sum- 
marily or  lightly  as  Nicholas  appeared  to  deem  becoming. 

^^  As  to  lia  being  preposterous,  and  doting,  and  ridiculous,"  thought 

Mrs.  Nickleby,  communing  with  herself  in  her  own  room,  '^  I  don*t 

.  see  that  at  all.     It's  hopeless  on  his  part,  certainly;  but  why  he  should 

be  an  absurd  idiot,  I  confess  I  don't  see.     He  is  not  to  be  supposed  to 

know  it's  hopeless.    Poor  fellow,  he  is  to  be  pitied,  /  think ! " 
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Having  made  ilieee  reflections,  Mrs.  Nic^lebj  looked  in  her  little 
dreasing-gUea,  and  walking  backwsrd  a  few  steps  from  ii  tried  to 
remember  who  it  was  who  nsed  to  waj  that  when  Nicholas  was  one* 
and-twenty  he  would  have  more  the  appearance  of  her  bfother  than  her 
son*  Not  being  able  to  call  the  authority  to  mind,  she  extinguished 
her  candle,  and  drew  up  the  window*bUiid  to  admit  the  light  of  momisg 
which  had  by  this  time  begun  to  dawn. 

^*  It's  a  bad  light  to  distinguish  objects  in,"  mnmrared  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
peering  into  the  garden,  ^  and  my  eyes  are  not  yery  good — I  was  short- 
sightea  from  a  child — but,  upon  my  word,  I  think  there's  another  large 
Tegetable-marrow  sticking  at  this  moment  on  the  broken  glass  bottles 
at  the  top  of  the  wall!" 


CHAPTER  XXXYHL 

COMPRISES  CERTAIN  PARTICITLARS  ARISIlfG  OXTI  OP  A  TIBIT  OF  CON- 
DOLENCE, WHICH  MAY  PROVE  IMPORTANT  HEREAFTBB.  8MIKB 
UNEXPECTEDLT  ENCOUNTERS  A  VERT  OLD  FRIEND,  WHO  INTITE8 
HIM   TO  HIS  HOUSE,   AND  WILL  TAKE   NO  DENIAL. 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  demonstrations  of  their  amorous  neigh- 
bour, or  their  effects  upon  the  susceptible  bosom  of  her  mama,  Kate 
Nickleby  had,  by  this  time  begun  to  enjoy  a  settled  feeling  of  tran- 
quillity and  happiness,  to  which,  even  in  occasional  and  transitory 
glimpses,  she  had  long  been  a  stranger.  Living  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  beloved  brother  from  whom  she  had  been  so  suddenly  and 
hardly  separated ;  with  a  mind  at  ease,  and  free  from  any  persecutions 
which  could  call  a  blush  into  her  cheek,  or  a  pang  into  her  heart,  she 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  a  new  state  of  being.  Her  former  cheerful* 
ness  was  restored,  her  step  regained  its  elasticity  and  lightness,  the 
colour  which  had  forsaken  her  cheek  visited  it  once  again,  and  Kate 
Nickleby  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

Such  was  the  result  to  which  Miss  La  Creev/s  mminations  and 
observations  led  her,  when  the  cottage  had  been,  as  she  emphatically 
said,  "  thoroughly  got  to  rights,  from  the  chimney-pots  to  tiie  street* 
door  scraper,"  and  the  busy  little  woman  had  at  length  a  moment's 
time  to  think  about  its  inmates. 

"  "Which  I  declare  I  haven't  had  since  I  first  came  down  here,"  tad 
Hiss  La  Creevy,  *'  for  I  have  thought  of  nothing  but  hammers,  nail^ 
screw-drivers  and  gimlets,  morning,  noon,  and  night." 

"  You  never  bestow  one  thought  upon  yourself^  I  believe,"  returned 
Kate,  smiling. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  when  there  are  so  many  pleasaater 
things  to  think  of,  I  should  be  a  goose  if  I  did,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy' 
•*By  the  bye,  I  have  thought  of  somebody  too.  Do  you  know,  that 
I  observe  a  great  change  in  one  of  this  &mily — a  very  extraordiaaiT 
change?" 


^  In  wbam  ? "  asked  Kate,  ummmAy.  «'  Noi  in—** 
"  Not  in  your  faroiher,  my  tkar/'  retnnied  Miss  La  Creevy,  antick> 
patiog  the  clo0e  of  the  senteiioe,  *^  for  he  is  alwayB  the  same  affectionate 
^ood-natnred  clever  creature,  with  a  spice  of  the — I  won't  say  who— • 
m  him  when  there's  any  oeeasion,  that  he  was  when  I  first  knew  yon. 
Ko.  Smike,  as  he  will  he  called,  poor  fellow  !  for  he  won't  hear  of  s 
Mr.  before  his  name,  is  greatly  altered,  even  in  this  short  time." 
**  How  ?"  asked  Kate,     "  Not  in  health  ?  " 

^  N-n-o ;   perhaps  not  in  health  exactly,"  said  Miss  La  Creery^ 
pSQsing  to  consider,  "•  although  he  is  a  worn  and  feeble  creature,  and 
has  that  in  his  face  which  it  would  wring  my  heart  to  see  in  yours. 
No;  not  in  health" 
**  How  then?" 

^'I  SGarcdy  know,"  sud  the   miniature-painter.     *^But  I  have 

watched  bim,  and  he  has  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes  many  times. 

It  is  not  a  yery  difficult  matter  to  do  that,  certainly,  for  I  am  very 

easily  melted ;  still,  I  think  these  came  with  good  cause  and  reason.     I 

am  sore  that  since  he  has  been  here,  he  has  grown,  from  some  stronff 

cause,  more  conscious  of  his  weak  intellect.     He  feels  it  more.     It 

gives  him  greater  pain  to  know  that  he  wanders  sometimes,  and  cannot 

understand  very  simple  things.     I  have  watched  him  when  you  have 

not  been  by,  my  dear,  sit  brooding  by  himself  with  such  a  look  of  pain 

as  I  conld  scarcely  bear  to  see,  and  then  get  up  and  leave  the  room :  so 

sorrowfdlly,  and  in  such  dejection,  that  1  cannot  tell  you  how  it  has 

hurt  me.     Not  three  weeks  ago,  he  was  a  light-hearted  busy  creature, 

overjoyed  to  be  in  a  bustle,  and  as  happy  as  the  day  v^as  long.     Now, 

he  is   another  being— the    same  vnlHng,  harmless,    faithful,   loving 

creature— but  the  same  in  nothing  else." 

**  Smely  this  will  all  pass  off,"  said  Kate.     «  Poor  fellow ! " 

^I  liope,"  returned  her  little  friend,  with  a  gravity  very  mrasual  in  her, 

^  it  may.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  that  po<nr  lad,  it  may.   However,"  said 

Miss  La  Creevy,  relapsing  into  the  cheerful,  chattering  tone,  which 

was  habitual  to  her,  ^^  I  nave  said  my  say,  and  a  very  lone  say  it  is, 

and  a  very  wrong  say  too,  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all.     I  snail  cheer 

him  up  to-night  at  aU  events,  for  if  he  is  to  be  my  squire  all  the  way 

to  the  Stran<^  I  shall  talk  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  never  leave  off,  till 

I  have  roQsed  him  into  a  laugh  at  something.     So  the  sooner  he  goes 

the  better  for  him,  and  the  sooner  I  go,  the  better  for  me,  I  am  sure, 

or  else  I  shall  have  my  maid  gallivanting  with  somebody  who  may 

rob  the  house — ^though  what  there  is  to  take  away  besides  tables  and 

chairs,  I  don't  know,  except  the  miniatures,  and  he  is  a  clever  thief 

who  can  dispose  of  them  to  any  great  advantage,  for  /  can't,  I  know, 

and  that* s  the  honest  truth." 

So  saying,  little  Miss  La  Creevy  hid  her  fiice  in  a  very  flat  bonnet,  and 
Leraelf  in  a  very  big  shawl,  and  fixing  herself  tightly  into  the  latter  by 
means  of  a  large  pin,  declared  that  the  omnibus  might  come  as  soon  as 
it  pleased,  for  die  was  quite  ready. 

But  there  was  still  Mrs.  Nickleby  to  take  leave  of;  and  long  before 
that  good  lady  had  concluded  some  remimscences,  hearing  upon  and 
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appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  omnibua  arrived.  This  put  Mias  La 
CreeYj  in  a  great  bustle,  in  consequence  whereof  as  she  secretly  re- 
warded the  servant-girl  with  eighteen-pence  behind  the  street-dooir,  she 
pulled  out  of  her  reticule  ten-pennjworth  of  halfpence  which  rolled 
into  all  possible  comers  of  the  passage,  and  occupied  some  considerable 
time  in  the  picking-up.  This  ceremony  had,  of  course,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  second  kissing  of  Kate  and  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  a  gathering  toge- 
ther of  the  little  basket  and  the  brown-paper  paroe^  during  which 
proceedings,  "  the  omnibus,"  as  Miss  La  Creevy  protested,  ^  swore  so 
dreadfully,  that  it  was  quite  awful  to  hear  it."  At  length  and  at  last, 
it  made  a  feint  of  going  away,  and  then  Miss  La  Creevy  darted  out 
and  darted  in,  apologising  with  great  volubility  to  all  the  passensers, 
and  declaring  that  she  wouldn't  purposely  have  kept  them  waiting 
on  any  account  whatever.  While  she  was  looking  about  for  a  con- 
venient seat,  the  conductor  pushed  Smike  in,  and  cried  that  it  was 
all  right — ^though  it  wasn  t---and  away  went  the  huge  vehicle,  with 
the  noise  of  half  a  dozen  brewers'  drays  at  least. 

Leaving  it  to  pursue  its  journey  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conductor 
afore-mentioned,  who  lounged  grac^uUy  on  his  little  shelf  behind, 
smoking  an  odoriferous  cigar ;  and  leaving  it  to  stop,  or  go  on,  or 
gallop,  or  crawl,  as  that  gentleman  deemed  expedient  and  advisable, 
this  narrative  may  embrace  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  condi- 
tion of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  and  to  what  extent  he  had  by  this  time 
recovered  from  the  injuries  consequent  upon  being  flung  violently  from 
his  cabriolet,  under  the  circumstances  already  detailed. 

With  a  shattered  limb,  a  body  severely  bruised,  a  face  disfigured  by 
half-healed  scars,  and  pallid  from  the  exhaustion  of  recent  pain  and 
fever.  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  lay  stretched  upon  his  back,  on  the  couch 
to  which  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  prisoner  for  some  weeks  yet  to  come. 
Mr.  Fyke  and  Mr.  Pluck  sat  drinking  hard  in  the  next  room,  now  and 
then  varying  the  monotonous  murmurs  of  their  conversation  with  a 
half-smothered  laugh,  while  the  young  lord — the  only  member  of  the 
party  who  was  not  thoroughly  irredeemable,  and  who  really  had  a 
kind  heart — sat  beside  his  Mentor,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  lead 
to  him,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  such  scraps  of  intelligence  from  a  paper 
of  the  day  as  were  most  likely  to  yield  him  interest  or  amusement. 

^'  Curse  those  hounds!"  said  the  invalid,  turning  his  head  impatiently 
towards  the  adjoining  room  ;  '^  will  nothing  stop  their  infernal 
throats  ?  " 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  heard  the  exclamation,  and  stopped  imme- 
diately, winking  to  each  other  as  they  did  so,  and  filling  their  glasses 
to  the  brim,  as  some  recompense  for  the  deprivation  of  speech. 

'^  Damn  ! "  muttered  the  sick  man  between  his  teeth,  and  writhing 
impatiently  in  his  bed.  ''  Isn't  this  mattrass  hard  enough,  and  the  room 
dull  enough,  and  the  pain  bad  enough,  but  they  must  torture  me  ? 
What's  the  time  ?  " 

^*  Half-past  eight,"  replied  his  friend. 

^^  Here,  draw  the  table  nearer,  and  let  us  have  the  cards  again," 
said  Sir  Mulberry.     ^'  More  piquet.     Come." 
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It  was  cnrioQS  to  see  how  eagerly  the  sick  man,  debarred  from  any 
change  of  position  save  the  mere  turning  of  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
watched  every  motion  of  his  friend  in  the  progress  of  the  game ;  and 
with  what  eagerness  and  interest  he  played,  and  yet  how  warily  and 
coolly.  His  address  and  skill  were  more  than  twenty  times  a  match 
for  his  adversary,  who  conld  make  little  head  against  them,  even  when 
fortune  fifivoiired  him  with  good  cards,  which  was  not  often  the  case. 
Sir  Mulberry  won  every  game ;  and  when  his  companion  threw  down 
the  cards,  and  refused  to  play  any  longer,  thrust  forth  his  wasted  arm 
and  caught  up  the  stakes  with  a  boi»tful  oath,  and  the  same  hoarse 
laugh,  though  considerably  lowered  in  tone,  that  had  resounded  in 
Balph  Nickleby^s  dining-room  months  before. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  his  man  appeared,  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  was  below,  and  wished  to  know  .how  he  was 
to-n^ht. 

^^  Better,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  impatiently. 

"  Mr.  Nickleby  vnshes  to  know,  sir—" 

^'  I  tell  yon,  better,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry,  striking  his  hand  upon 
the  table. 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said  that  Mr. 
Nickleby  had  requested  permission  to  see  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  if  it 
was  not  inconvenient. 

'^  It  is  inconvenient.  I  can't  see  him.  I  can't  see  anybody,"  said  his 
inaster,  more  violently  than  before.  *^  You  know  that,  you  block- 
head." 

'*  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  returned  the  man.  ^^  But  Mr.  Nickleby 
pressed  so  much,  sir        " 

The  fact  was,  that  Ralph  Nickleby  had  bribed  the  man,  who,  being 
anxious  to  earn  his  money  with  a  view  to  future  favours,  held  the  door 
in  his  hand,  and  ventured  to  linger  still. 
^  ^  Did  he  say  whether  he  had  any  business  to  speak  about  ?"  inquired 
Sir  Mulberry,  after  a  little  impatient  consideration. 

''  No,  sir.  He  said  he  wished  to  see  you,  sir.  Particularly,  Mr. 
Nickleby  said,  sir." 

^^  Tell  him  to  come  up.  Here,"  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  calling  the  man' 
back,  as  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  disfigured  face,  ^'move  that 
lamp,  and  put  it  on  the  stand  behind  me.  Wheel  that  table  away, 
and  place  a  chair  ther&— further  off.     Leave  it  so." 

The  man  obeyed  these  directions  as  if  he  quite  comprehended  the 
motive  with  which  they  were  dictated,  and  left  the  room.  Lord 
Verisopht,  remarking  that  he  would  look  in  presently,  strolled  into  the 
sdjoining  apartment,  and  closed  the  folding-door  behind  him. 

Then  was  heard  a  subdued  footstep  on  the  stairs ;  and  Ralph 
NicUeby,  hat  in  hand,  crept  softly  into  the  room,  vnth  his  body  bent 
forward  as  if  in  profound  respect,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of 
his  worthy  client. 

**  WeD,  Nickleby,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  motioning  him  to  the  chair 
by  the  couch  side,  and  waving  his  hand  in  assumed  carelessness,  '^  I 
bave  had  a  bad  accident,  you  see." 

B  B 
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^'  I  see,"  rejoined  Ralph,  with  the  same  steady  gaae.  ^'  Bad,  indoedl 
I  should  not  have  known  you.  Sir  Mtilbeny.  Dear,  dear.  This  i$ 
bad." 

Ralph's  manner  was  one  of  profound  humility  and  reqoect ;  and  the 
low  tone  of  voice  was  that  which  the  gentlest  consideration  for  a  mck 
man  would  have  taught  a  visitor  to  assume.  But  the  expression  of 
his  lace,  Sir  Mulberry  s  being  averted,  was  in  extraordinary  contrast ; 
and  as  he  stood,  in  his  usual  attitude,  calmly  looking  on  the  prostrate 
form  before  him,  all  that  part  of  his  features  which  vras  not  cast  into 
shadow  by  his  protruding  and  contracted  brows,  bore  the  impress  of  a 
sarcastic  smile. 

''  Sit  down,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  towards  him  as  though  by 
a  violent  effort.     *^  Am  I  a  sight,  that  you  stand  gazing  there  ?  " 

As  he  turned  his  face,  Ralph  recoiled  a  step  or  two,  and  making  as 
though  he  were  irresistibly  impelled  to  express  astonishment,  bat  was 
determined  not  to  do  so,  sat  down  with  well-acted  confusioii. 

"  I  have  inquired  at  the  door.  Sir  Mulberry,  every  day,"  said  Ralph, 
*^  twice  a  day,  indeed,  at  first — and  .  to-night,  presuming  tipon  old 
acquaintance,  and  past  transactions  by  which  we  have  mutually  bene- 
fited in  some  degree,  I  could  not  resist  soliciting  admission  to  your 
chamber.  Have  you — have  you  suffered  much  ? '  said  Ralph,  bending 
forward,  and  allowing  the  same  harsh  smile  to  gather  upon  his  face,  as 
the  other  closed  hb  eyes. 

^'  More  than  enough  to  please  me,  and  less  than  enough  to  please 
some  broken-down  hacks  that  you  and  I  know  of,  and  who  lay  their 
ruin  between  us,  I  dare  say,"  returned  Sir  Mulberry,  tossing  his  arm 
restlessly  upon  the  coverlet. 

Ralph  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  deprecation  of  the  intense  irritation 
with  which  this  had  been  said,  for  there  was  an  aggravating  cold  dis- 
tinctness in  his  speech  and  manner  which  so  grated  on  the  sick  man 
that  he  could  scarcely  endure  it. 

'^  And  what  is  it  in  these  ^past  transactions,'  that  brought  you  h&e 
to-night  ?  "  asked  Sir  Mulberry. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Ralph.  "  There  are  some  bills  of  my  lord's 
which  need  renewal,  but  let  them  be  till  you  are  well.  I — I — came," 
said  Ralph,  speaking  more  slowly,  and  with  harsher  emphasis,  ^^  I 
came  to  say  how  grieved  I  am  that  any  relative  of  mine,  although 
dbowned  by  me,  should  have  inflicted  such  punishment  on  you  as ^ 

^^  Punishment  I"  interposed  Sir  Mulberry. 

^'  I  know  it  has  been  a  severe  one,"  said  Ralph,  wilfully  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  the  interruption,  ^*  and  that  has  made  me  the  more 
anxious  to  tell  you  that  I  disown  this  vagabond-*— that  I  acknowledge 
him  as  no  kin  of  mine — and  that  I  leave  him  to  take  his  deserts 
firom  you  and  every  man  besides.  You  may  wring  his  neck  if  you 
please.    /  shall  not  interfere." 

''  This  story  that  they  tell  me  here,  has  got  abroad  then,  has  it  ?" 
asked  Sir  Mulberry,  clenching  his  hands  and  teeth. 

^  Noised  in  all  directions,"  replied  Ralph.  ^^  Every  dub  and  gaming- 
room  has  rung  with  it.     There  has  been  a  good  song  made  about  it,  as 
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I  am  told,"  said  Ralph,  looking  eagerly  at  his  questioner.  ^^  I  ha^e 
not  heard  it  myself  not  being  in  the  way  of  such  things,  but  I  have 
been  told  it's  even  printed — for  private  circulation,  but  that's  all  oTer 
town,  of  course." 

""  It's  a  lie  !"  said  Sir  Mulberry ;  ''  I  tell  you  it's  all  a  lie.  The 
mare  took  fright." 

^'  They  My  he  frightened  her,"  observed  Ralph,  in  the  same  un- 
moved and  quiet  manner.  ^^  Some  say  he  frightened  you,  but  tkai^s  a 
lie,  I  know.  I  have  said  that  boldly — oh,  a  score  of  times  !  I  am  a 
peaceable  man,  but  I  can't  hear  folks  tell  that  of  you — No,  no." 

When  Sir  Mulberry  found  coherent  words  to  utter,  Ralph  bent 
forward  with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and  a  face  as  calm  as  if  its  every 
line  of  sternness  had  been  cast  in  iron. 

'^  When  I  am  off  this  cursed  bed,"  said  the  invalid,  actually  striking 
at  his  broken  leg  in  the  eestacy  of  his  passion,  ^'  I'll  have  such  reveugo 
as  never  man  had  yet.  By  G —  I  will !  Accident  favouring  him,  he 
has  marked  me  for  a  week  or  two,  but  1*11  put  a  mark  on  him  that  he 
shall  carry  to  his  grave.  Til  slit  his  nose  and  ears — flog  him-— maim 
him  for  life.  I'll  do  more  than  that ;  I'll  drag  that  pattern  of  chastity, 
that  pink  of  prudery,  the  delicate  sister,  through " 

It  might  have  been  that  even  Ralph's  cold  blood  tingled  in  his 
cheeks  at  that  moment.  It  might  have  been  that  Sir  Mulberry  re- 
membered that,  knave  and  usurer  as  he  was,  he  must,  in  some  early 
time  of  infancy,  have  twined  his  arm  about  her  £&ther's  neck.  He 
stopped,  and,  menacing  with  his  hand,  confirmed  the  unuttered  threat 
with  a  tremendous  oath. 

*'*'  It  is  a  galling  thing,"  said  Ralph,  after  a  short  term  of  silence, 
during  which  he  had  eyed  the  sufferer  keenly,  ^'  to  think  that  the 
man  about  town,  the  rake,  the  roue,  the  rook  of  twenty  seasons,  should 
be  brought  to  this  pass  by  a  mere  boy !" 

Sir  Mulberry  darted  a  vTrathful  look  at  him,  but  Ralph's  eyes  were 
bent  upon  the  ground,  and  his  face  wore  no  other  expression  than  one 
of  thoughtfulness. 

^  A  raw  slight  stripling,"  continued  Ralph,  ^'  against  a  lAan  whose 
very  weight  might  crush  him  ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  skiU  in — I  am 
right,  I  think,  said  Ralph,  raising  his  eyes,  "  you  tcere  a  patron 
of  the  ring  once,  were  you  not  ?" 

The  sick  man  made  an  impatient  gesture,  which  Ralph  chose  to 
consider  as  one  of  acquiescence. 

"  Ha !"  he  said,  ^^  I  thought  so.  That  was  before  I  knew  you,  but 
I  was  pretty  sure  I  couldn't  be  mistaken.  He  is  light  and  active,  I 
suppose.  But  those  were  slight  advantages  compared  with  yours. 
Lndc,  luck — these  hangdog  outcasts  have  it." 

*'*•  He'll  need  the  most  he  has  when  I  am  well  again,"  said  Sir  Mul* 
berry  Hawk,  ^  let  him  fly  where  he  wiU." 

«« Oh !"  returned  Ralph  quickly,  ^^  he  doesn't  dream  of  that.  Ha 
is  hece,  good  Sir,  waiting  your  pleasure — here  in  London,  walking  the 
streets  at  noonday,  carrying  it  off  jauntily  ;  looking  for  you.  I  swear," 
said  Ralph,  his  face  darkening,  and  his  own  hatred  getting  the  upper 
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hand  of  him  for  the  first  time,  as  this  gay  picture  of  Nicholas  pre- 
sented itself ;  '^  if  we  were  only  citizens  of  a  country  where  it  conld 
he  safely  done,  I'd  give  good  money  to  hare  him  stabhed  to  the  heart 
and  rolled  into  the  kennel  for  the  dogs  to  tear." 

As  Halph,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  his  old  client,  Tented  this 
little  piece  of  sound  family  feeling  and  took  up  his  hat  preparatory  to 
departing.  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht  looked  in. 

^^  Why  what  in  the  deyvle's  name.  Hawk,  have  you  and  Nickleby 
been  talking  about  ?"  said  the  young  man.  *•*'  I  neyyer  heard  such  an 
insufierable  riot.  Croak,  croak,  croak.  Bow,  wow,  wow.  What 
has  it  all  been  about  ?" 

^^  Sir  Mulberry  has  been  angry,  my  Lord,"  said  Ralph,  looking 
towards  the  couch. 

^'  Not  about  money,  I  hope.  Nothing  has  gone  wrong  in  business, 
has  it,  Nickleby  ?" 

*'*'  No,  my  Lord,  no,"  returned  Ralph.  ^^  On  that  point  we  always 
agree.     Sir  Mulberry  has  been  calling  to  mind  the  cause  of " 

There  was  neither  necessity  nor  opportunity  for  Ralph  to  proceed ; 
for  Sir  Mulberry  took  up  the  theme,  and  vented  his  threats  and  oaths 
against  Nicholas  almost  as  ferociously  as  before. 

Ralph,  who  was  no  common  observer,  was  surprised  to  see  that  as 
this  tirade  proceeded,  the  manner  of  Lord  Yerisopht,  who  at  the  com* 
mencement  had  been  twirling  his  whiskers  with  a  most  dandified  and 
listless  air,  underwent  a  complete  alteration.  He  was  still  more  sur* 
prised  when.  Sir  Mulberry  ceasing  to  speak,  the  young  lord  angrily, 
and  almost  unaffectedly,  requested  never  to  have  the  subject  renewed 
in  his  presence. 

^^  Mind  that,  Hawk,"  he  added  with  unusual  energy,  ^^  I  never  will 
be  a  party  to,  or  permit,  if  I  can  help  it,  a  cowardly  attack  upon  this 
young  fellow." 

"  Cowardly,  Lord  Verisopht!"  interrupted  his  friend. 

^^  Ye-es,"  said  the  other,  turning  full  upon  him.  ^'  If  you  had  told 
him  who  you  were ;  if  you  had  given  him  your  card,  and  found  oat 
afterwards  that  his  station  or  character  prevented  your  fighting  him, 
it  would  have  been  bad  enough  then ;  upon  my  soul  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough .  then.  As  it  is,  you  did  wrong.  I  did  wrong  too, 
not  to  interfere,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  What  happened  to  you  after- 
wards was  as  much  the  consequence  of  accident  as  design,  and  more 
your  fault  than  his ;  and  it  shall  not,  vnih  my  knowledge,  be  cruelly 
visited  upon  him — it  shall  not  indeed." 

With  this  emphatic  repetition  of  his  concluding  words,  the  young 
lord  turned  upon  his  heel,  but  before  he  had  reached  the  adjoining 
room  he  turned  back  again,  and  said,  with  even  greater  vehemence  than 
he  had  displayed  before, 

*•*'  I  do  believe  now,  upon  my  honour  I  do  believe,  that  the  sister  is  tf 
virtuous  and  modest  a  young  lady  as  she  is  a  handsome  one ;  and  of  the 
brother,  I  say  this,  that  he  acted  as  her  brother  should,  and  in  a  manly 
and  spirited  manner.  And  I  only  wish  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that 
any  one  of  us  came  out  of  this  matter  half  as  well  as  he  does.". 
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80  Sftjinf ,  Lord  Frederick  Terisopht  walked  out  of  the  room, 
leaying  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Sir  Mulberry  in  most  unpleasant  astonish-' 

^  Is  this  your  pupil  V  asked  Ralph,  softly,  ^^  or  has  he  come  iresh 
firom  some  country  parson  ?" 

"  Green  fools  take  these  fits  sometimes,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
biting  his  lip,  and  pointing  to  the  door.     '^  Leave  him  to  me." 

Ralph  exchanged  a  familiar  look  with  his  old  acquaintance,  for 
ihey  had  suddenly  grown  confidential  acain  in  this  alarming  surprise^ 
and  took  his  way  home  thouehtfully  and  slowly. 

While  these  things  were  being  said  and  done,  and  long  before  they 
were  concluded,  the  omnibus  had  disgorged  Miss  La  Oreevy  and  her 
edoort,  and  they  had  arrived  at  her  own  door.  Now,  the  good-nature 
of  the  little  miniature-painter  would  by  no  means  allow  of  Smike's 
walking  back  again,  until  he  had  been  previously  refreshed  with  just 
a  ap  of  somethmg  comfortable  and  a  mixed  biscuit  or  so  ;  and  Smike 
entertaining  no  objection  either  to  the  sip  of  something  comfortable  or 
the  mixed  biscuit,  but  considering  on  the  contrary  that  they  would  be 
a  very  pleasant  preparation  for  a  walk  to  Bow,  it  fell  out  that  he 
delayed  mucb  longer  than  he  originally  intended,  and  that  it  was  some 
half  hour  after  dusk  when  he  set  forth  on  his  journey  home. 

There  was  no  likelihood  of  his  losing  his  way,  for  it  lay  quite 
straight  before  him,  and  he  had  walked  into  town  with  Nicholas,  and 
back  alone,  almost  every  day.  So,  Miss  La  Creevy  and  he  shook 
hands  with  mutual  confidence,  and  being  charged  with  more  kind 
remembrances  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Nickleby,  Smike  started  off. 

At  the  foot  of  Ludgate  Hill,  he  turned  a  little  out  of  the  road  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  by  having  a  look  at  Newgate.  After  staring  up 
at  the  sombre  walls  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  with  great  care 
and  dread  for  some  minutes,  he  turned  back  again  into  the  old  track, 
and  walked  briskly  through  the  city ;  stoppuig  now  and  then  to  gaze 
inat  the  window  of  some  particularly  attractive  shop,  then  running  for 
a  little  way,  then  stopping  again,  and  so  on,  as  any  other  country  lad 
ttiight  do. 

He  had  b^en  gazing  for  a  long  time  through  a  jeweller  s  window, 
wbhing  he  could  take  some  of  the  beautiful  trinkets  home  as  a  present, 
and  imagining  what  delight  they  would  afford  if  he  could,  when  the 
elocks  struck  three-quarters  past  eight;  roused  by  the  sound,  he 
hurried  on  at  a  very  quick  pace,  and  was  erossing  the  comer  of  a  bye 
street  when  he  felt  himself  violently  brought  to,  with  a  jerk  so  sudden 
that  he  was  obliged  to  cling  to  a  lamp-post  to  save  himself  firom 
fidling.  At  the  same  moment,  a  small  boy  clung  tight  round  his  leg, 
and  a  shrill  cry  of  ^^  Here  he  is,  father, — Hooray ! "  vibrated  in  his 
ears. 

'  Smike  knew  that  voice  too  well.  He  cast  his  despairing  eyes  down- 
wards towards  the  form  from  which  it  had  proceeded,  and  shuddering 
firom  head  to  foot,  looked  round.  Mr.  Squeers  had  hooked  him  in  the 
ooat-oollar  with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella,  and  was  hanging  on  at  the 
ether  end  with  all  his  might  and  main.   The  cry  of  triumph  proceeded 
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from  Master  Wackford,  who,  regardless  of  all  his  kicks  and  straggles, 
clung  to  him  with  the  tenacity  of  a  hull-dog ! 

One  glance  showed  him  this ;  and  in  that  one  glance  the  terrified 
creature  became  utterly  powerless  and  unable  to  utter  a  sonnd. 

^'  Here's  a  go !"  cried  Mr.  Squeers,  gradually  coming  hand-OTer- 
hand  down  the  umbrelll^  and  only  unhooking  it  when  he  had  got  tight 
hold  of  the  victim's  collar.  ^*  Here's  a  delicious  go  !  Wackford,  my 
boy,  call  up  one  of  them  coaches." 

**  A  coach,  father  l*  cried  little  Wackford. 

*^  Yes,  a  coach,  sir,"  replied  Squeers,  feasting  his  eyes  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  Smike.    '^  Damn  the  expense. — Let's  have  him  in  a  coach." 

*' What's  he  been  a  doing  of?"  asked  a  labourer,  with  a  hod  of 
bricks,  against  whom  and  a  fellow-labourer  Mr.  Squfers  had  backed, 
on  the  first  jerk  of  the  umbrella. 

'^  Everything !"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  looking  fixedly  at  his  old 
pupil  in  a  sort  of  rapturous  trance.  ^^  Everything — running  away, 
sir — joining  in  blood-thirsty  attacks  upon  his  master,  sir — ^there's 
nothing  that's  bad  that  he  hasn't  done.  Oh,  what  a  delicious  go  is 
this  here,  good  Lord !" 

The  man  looked  from  Squeers  to  Smike ;  but  such  mental  faculties 
as  the  poor  fellow  possessed  had  utterly  deserted  him.  The  coach 
eame  up;  Master  Wackford  entered;  Squeers  pushed  in  his  prize, 
and  following  close  at  his  heels,  pulled  up  the  glasses.  The  coachman 
mounted  his  box  and  drove  slowly  off,  leaving  the  two  bricklayers, 
and  an  old  apple-woman,  and  a  town-made  little  boy  returning  firom 
an  evening  school,  who  had  been  the  only  witnesses  of  the  scene,  to 
meditate  upon  it  at  their  leisure. 

Mr.  Squeers  sat  himself  down  on  the  opposite  seat  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Smike,  and  planting  his  hands  firmly  on  his  knees  looked  at 
him  for  some  five  minutes,  when,  seeming  to  recover  firom  his  trance,  be 
uttered  a  loud  laugh,  and  slapped  his  old  pupil's  face  several  times- 
taking  the  right  and  left  sides  alternately. 

^^  It  isn't  a  dream!"  said  Squeers.  ^^ That's  real  flesh  and  blood, 
I  know  the  feel  of  it ;"  and  being  quite  assured  of  his  good  fortune  by 
these  experiments,  Mr.  Squeers  administered  a  few  boxes  on  the  ear, 
l^t  the  entertainments  should  seem  to  partake  of  sameness,  and  laughed 
louder  and  longer  at  every  one. 

"  Your  mother  will  be  fit  to  jump  out  of  her  skin,  my  boy,  when 
she  hears  of  this,"  said  Squeers  to  his  son. 

"  Oh,  won't  she  though,  father?"  replied  Master  Wackford. 

^'  To  think," — ^said  Squeers,  ^'  that  you  and  me  should  be  turning 
out  of  a  street,  and  come  upon  him  at  the  very  nick ;  and  that  I 
should  have  him  tight  at  ^nly  one  cast  of  the  umbrella^  as  if  I  liad 
hooked  him  with  a  grappling-iron ! — Ha,  ha  !" 
.  ''  Didn't  I  catch  hold  of  his  leg,  neither,  father?"  said  little  Wack- 
ford. 

^^  You  did ;  like  a  good  'un,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  patting 
his  son's  head,  '*  and  you  shall  have  the  best  button-over  jacket  and 
waistcoat  that  the  next  new  boy  brings  down,  as  a  reward  of  merit-^ 
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mind  that.  Ton  always  keep  on  in  the  same  path,  and  do  them  things 
that  you  see  your  father  do,  and  when  you  die  youll  go  right  ship  to 
Heaven  and  be  asked  no  questions." 

Improving  the  occasion  in  these  words,  Mr.  Squeers  patted  his  son  s 
head  again,  and  then  patted  Smike's — ^but  harder ;  and  inquired  in  a 
bantering  tone  how  he  found  himself  by  this  time. 

"  I  must  go  home,"  replied  Smike,  looking  wildly  round. 

^To  be  sure  you  must  You're  about  right  there,"  replied  Mr. 
Squeers.  **  You'll  go  home  very  soon,  you  will.  You'll  find  yourself 
st  the  peaceful  village  of  Dotheboys,  in  Yorkshire,  in  something 
imder  a  week's  time,  my  young  friend ;  and  the  next  time  you  get  away 
from  there,  I  give  you  leave  to  keep  away.  Where's  the  clothes  you 
nm  off  in»  you  mgratefiil  robber?"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  severe 
voice. 

Smike  glanced  at  the  neat  attire  which  the  care  of  Nicholas  had 
provided  for  him,  and  vnrung  his  hands. 

*'  Do  you  know  that  I  could  hang  you  up  outside  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  making  away  with  them  articles  of  property  ?  "  said  Squeers.  '^Do 
you  know  that  it's  a  hanging  matter — and  I  an't  quite  certain  whether 
it  an't  an  anatomy  one  brides — ^to  walk  off  with  np'ards  of  the  valley 
of  five  pound  from  a  dwelling-house  ?  £h — do  you  know  that  ?  What 
do  you  suppose  was  the  worth  of  them  clothes  you  bad  ?  Do  you  know 
that  that  Wellington-boot  you  wore,  cost  eight-and-twenty  shillings 
when  it  was  a  pair,  and  the  shoe  seven-and-six  ?  But  you  came  to  the 
right  shop  for  mercy  when  you  came  to  me,  and  thank  your  stars  that 
it  w  me  as  has  got  to  serve  you  with  the  article." 

Anybody  not  in  Mr.  Squeers's  confidence  would  have  supposed  that 
he  was  quite  out  of  the  article  in  question,  instead  of  having  a  large 
stock  on  band  ready  for  all  comers ;  nor  would  the  opinion  of  sceptical 
persons  liave  undergone  much  alteration  when  he  followed  up  the 
remark  by  poking  Smike  in  the  chest  with  the  ferrule  of  his  umbrella, 
and  dealing  a  smart  shower  of  blows  vdth  the  ribs  of  the  same  instru- 
ment upon  his  head  and  shoulders. 

"I  never  threshed  a  boy  in  a  hackney-coach  before,"  said  Mr. 
Squeers,  when  he  stopped  to  rest.  *'  There's  inconveniency  in  it,  but 
the  novelty  gives  it  a  sort  of  relish  too  !" 

Poor  Smike !  He  warded  off  the  blows  as  well  as  ho  could,  and  now 
shrank  into  a  corner  of  the  coach,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands, 
and  his  elbows  on  his  knees ;  he  was  stunned  and  stupefied,  and  had  no 
more  idea  that  any  act  of  his  would  enable  him  to  escape  from  the 
all-powerful  Squeers,  now  that  he  had  no  friend  to  speak  to  or  advise 
with,  tban  he  bad  had  in  all  the  weary  years  of  his  Yorkshire  life 
which  preceded  the  arrival  of  Nicholas. 

The  journey  seemed  endless ;  street  after  street  was  entered  and  left 
behind,  and  still  they  went  jolting  on.  At  last  Mr.  Squeers  began  to 
thrust  his  head  out  at  the  window  every  half-minute,  and  to  bawl  a 
variety  of  directions  to  the  coachman ;  and  after  passing,  with  some 
difficulty,  through  several  mean  streets  which  the  appearance  of  the 
houses  and  the  bad  state  of  the  road  denoted  to  have  been  recently  built, 
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Mr.  Sqneers  suddenly  tugged  at  the  check  string  with  all  his  might, 
and  cried,  "  Stop  !" 

^^  What  are  you  pullmg  a  man's  arm  off  for  ?"  said  the  ooachmaa, 
looking  angrily  down. 

^'  That's  the  house,"  replied  Squeers.  ^^  The  second  of  them  four 
little  houses,  one  story  high,  with  the  green  shutteis — there's  a  biaas 
plate  on  the  door  with  the  name  of  Snawley." 

*'*'  Couldn't  you  say  that,  without  wrenching  a  man's  limbs  off  his 
body?"  inquired  the  coachman. 

^^  No  i"  bawled  Mr.  Squeers.  "  Say  another  word,  and  I'll  summons 
you  for  having  a  broken  winder.     Stop!" 

Obedient  to  this  direction,  the  coach  stopped  at  Mr.  Snawley^s  door. 
Mr.  Snawley  may  be  remembered  as  the  sleek  and  sanctified  gentleman 
who  confided  two  sons  (in  law)  to  the  parental  care  of  Mr.  Squeers,  as 
narrated  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  history.  Mr.  Snawley's  house 
was  on  the  extreme  borders  of  some  new  settiements  adjoining  Somers 
Town,  and  Mr.  Squeers  had  taken  lodgings  therein  for  a  short  time 
as  his  stay  was  longer  than  usual,  and  the  Saracen,  having  expe- 
rience of  Master  Wackford's  ap|)etite,  had  declined  to  receive  him  on 
any  other  terms  than  as  a  full-grown  customer. 

^^  Here  we  are  !"  said  Squeers,  hunyine  Smike  into  the  little  parlour, 
where  Mr.  Snawley  and  his  wife  were  taking  a  lobster  supper.  ^  Here's 
the  vagrant — the  felon — ^the  rebel — ^the  monster  of  unthankfulness." 

"  What !  The  boy  that  run  away !"  cried  Snawley,  resting  his  knife 
and  fork  upright  on  the  table,  and  opening  his  eyes  to  their  mil  width. 

^'  The  very  boy,"  said  Squeers,  putting  his  fist  close  to  Smike's  uose, 
and  drawing  it  away  again,  and  repeating  the  process  several  times 
with  a  vicious  aspect.  ^^  If  there  wasn't  a  lady  present,  I'd  fetch  him 
such  a  —  :  never  mind,  I'll  owe  it  him." 

And  here  Mr.  Squeers  related  how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  when 
and  where,  he  had  picked  up  the  runaway. 

^'  it's  clear  that  there  has  been  a  Providence  in  it,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Snawley,  casting  down  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  humility,  and  elevating 
his  fork  with  a  bit  of  lobster  on  the  top  of  it  towards  the  ceiling. 

^^  Providence  is  against  him,  no  doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  scratch-* 
ing  his  nose.  ^'  Of  course,  that  was  to  be  expected.  Anybody  might 
have  known  that." 

^'  Hard-heartedness  and  evil-doing  vrill  never  prosper,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Snawley. 

^^  Never  was  such  a  thing  known,"  rejoined  Squeers,  taking  a  roll  of 
notes  from  his  pocket-book,  to  see  that  they  were  all  safe. 

*^  I  have  been,  Mrs.  Snawley,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  when  he  had 
satisfied  himself  upon  this  point,  ^^  I  have  been  that  chap's  benefactor, 
feeder,  teacher,  ana  clother.  I  have  been  that  chap's  classical,  com- 
mercial, mathematical,  philosophical,  and  trigonomical  friend.  My  son 
x-my  only  son,  Wackford — ^has  been  his  brother;  Mrs.  Squeers  has 
been  his  mother,  grandmother,  aunt, — Ah !  and  I  may  say  uncle  too, 
all  in  one.  She  never  cottoned  to  anybody  except  them. two  engaging 
and  delightful  boys  of  yours,  as  she  cottoned  to  this  chap.   What's  my 
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Rtnm  7    What's  come  of  my  milk  of  human  kindnees  ?    It  turns  into 
curds  and  whey  when  I  look  at  him." 

«*  WeU  it  may,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Snawley.    "  Oh !    Well  it  may,  sir." 

"Where  has  he  heen  all  this  time?"  inquired  Snawley.  ^'  Has  he 
been  living  with ?  " 

^  Ah,  sir !"  interposed  Squeers,  confrontinff  him  a^ain.  ^^  Have  you 
been  a  living  with  that  there  devilish  Nickleby,  sir  i " 

But  no  threats  or  cufis  could  elicit  from  Smike  one  word  of  reply  to 
this  question,  for  he  had  internally  resolved  that  he  would  rather  perish 
in  the  wretched  prison  to  which  he  was  again  about  to  be  consigned, 
than  utter  one  syllable  which  could  involve  his  first  and  true  finend. 
He  had  already  called  to  mind  the  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy  as  to  his 
past  life,  which  Nicholas  had  laid  upon  him  when  they  travelled  from 
Torkshbne;  and  a  confused  and  perplexed  idea  that  his  benefiActor 
miffht  have  committed  some  terrible  crime  in  bringing  him  away, 
which  would  render  him  liable  to  heavy  punishment  if  detected,  had 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  reduce  him  to  his  present  state  of  apathy 
and  terror. 

Such  were  the  thoughts — if  to  visions  so  imperfect  and  undefined  as 
those  which  wandered  through  his  enfeebled  brain,  the  term  can  be 
applied — ^which  were  present  to  the  mind  of  Smike,  and  rendered  him 
deaf  alike  to  intimidation  and  persuasion.  Finding  every  effort  useless, 
Mr.  Squeers  conducted  him  to  a  little  back  room  up-stairs  where  he 
was  to  pass  the  ni^ht ;  and  taking  the  precaution  of  removing  his  shoes, 
and  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  also  of  locking  the  door  on  the  outside, 
lest  he  should  muster  up  sufficient  energy  to  make  an  attempt  at  escape, 
that  worthy  gentleman  left  him  to  his  meditations. 

And  what  those  meditations  were,  and  Kow  the  poor  creature's  heart 
sunk  within  him  when  he  thought — when  did  he,  for  a  moment,  cease 
to  think  ? — of  his  late  home,  and  the  dear  friends  and  familiar  &oes 
with  which  it  was  associated,  cannot  be  told.  To  prepare  the  mind  for 
such  a  heavy  sleep,  its  growth  must  be  stopped  by  rigour  and  cruelty 
in  childhood ;  there  must  be  years  of  misery  and  suffering  lightened  by 
no  ray  of  hope ;  the  chords  of  the  heart,  which  beat  a  quick  response 
to  the  Toice  of  gentleness  and  affection,  must  have  rusted  and  broken 
in  their  secret  places,  and  bear  the  lingering  echo  of  no  old  word  of 
love  or  kindness.  Gloomy,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  short  day,  and 
dull  the  long,  long  twilight,  which  precedes  such  a  night  of  intellect  as 
his. 

There  were  voices  which  would  have  roused  him,  even  then,  but 
their  welcome  tones  could  not  penetrate  there ;  and  he  crept  to  bed  the 
same  Hstless,  hopeless,  blighted  creature,  that  Nichohis  had  first  found 
him  at  the  Yorkshire  schooL 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

nr  WHICH   ANOTHER   OLD   FRIEND   ENCOUNTERS     SMIKE,   VERT   OPPOR- 
TUNELY   AND  TO   SOME   PURPOSE. 

The  night  fraught  with  so  much  bitterness  to  one  poor  soul  had 
given  pUice  to  a  bright  and  cloudless  summer  mornings  when  a  north- 
oountry  mail-coach  traversed  with  cheerful  noise  the  yet  silent  streets 
of  Islington,  and,  giving  brisk  note  of  its  approach  with  the  lively 
winding  of  the  guard's  horn,  clattered  onward  to  its  halting-place  hard 
by  the  JPost-office. 

The  only  outside  passenger  was  a  burly  honest-looking  countryman 
upon  the  box,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dome  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  appeared  so  wrapt  in  admiring  wonder,  as  to  be  quite  insen- 
sible to  all  the  bustle  of  getting  out  the  bags  and  parcels,  until  one  of 
the  coach  windows  being  let  sharply  down,  he  looked  round  and 
encountered  a  pretty  female  face  which  was  just  then  thrust  out. 

^'  See  there,  lass ! "  bawled  the  countryman,  pointing  towards  ihe 
object  of  his  admiration.  '^  There  be  Paul's  Church.  £cod,  he  be  a 
soizable  'un,  he  be." 

'^  Goodness,  John  I  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  could  have  been  half 
the  size.     What  a  monster  ! " 

^'  Monsther ! — Ye're  aboot  right  there,  I  reckon,  Mrs.  Browdie,"  said 
the  countryman  good-humouredly,  as  he  came  slowly  down  in  his  huge 
top-coat,  ^^  and  wa'at  dost  thee  tak  yon  place  to  be  noo— thot  'on 
ower  the  wa'.  Ye'd  never  coom  near  it  'gin  ye  thried  for  twelve 
moonths.  It's  na'  but  a  Podst-office*  Ho !  ho !  They  need  to  charge 
for  dooble-latthers.  A  Poast-office !  Wa'at  dost  thee  think  o'  thot  ? 
'Ecod,  if  thot's  on  y  a  Poast-office,  I'd  loike  to  see  where  the  Lord 
Mayor  o'  Lunnun  lives." 

So  saying,  John  Browdie — for  he  it  was— opened  the  coach-door, 
and  tapping  Mrs.  Browdie,  late  Miss  Price,  on  the  cheek  as  he  looked 
in,  burst  into  a  boisterous  fit  of  laughter. 

^^  Weel ! "  said  John — *'  Dang  my  bootuns  if  she  bea'nt  asleep  agean ! " 

^^  She's  been  asleep  all  night,  and  was  all  yesterday,  except  for  a 
minute  or  two  now  and  then,"  replied  John  Browdie's  choice,  *'*•  and  I 
was  very  sorry  when  she  woke,  for  she  has  been  90  cross ! " 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  a  slumbering  figure,  so  muffled  in 
shawl  and  cloak  that  it  would  have  been  matter  of  impossibility  to 
guess  at  its  sex  but  for  a  brown-beaver  bonnet  and  green  veil  which 
oniamented  the  head,  and  which,  having  been  crushed  and  flattened  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  that  particular  angle  of  the  vehicle  from 
which  the  lady's  snores  now  proceeded,  presented  an  appearance  suffi- 
ciently ludicrous  to  have  moved  less  risible  muscles  than  those  of  John 
Browdie's  ruddy  face. 

"  Hollo ! "  cried  John,  twitching  one  end  of  the  dragged  veil.  "  Coom, 
wakken  oop,  will  'ee." 

After  several  burrowings  into  the  old  comer,  and  many  exclamations 
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of  impatienoe  and  fatigue^  the  figure  straggled  into  a  ntting  posture ; 
and  there,  under  a  mass  of  crumpled  beaver,  and  surrounded  by  a 
semicircle  of  blue  curl-pilperB,  were  the  delicate  features  of  Miss  Fanny 
Squeers. 

^^  Oh,  'Tilda ! "  cried  Miss  Squeers,  ''  How  you  have  been  kicking 
of  me  through  this  blessed  night ! " 

^  Well,  1  do  like  that,"  replied  her  friend,  laughing,  ^^  when  yoa 
have  had  nearly  the  whole  ooaoh  to  yourself." 

^'  Don't  deny  it,  'Tilda,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  impressively,  ^^  because 
jon  have,  and  it's  no  use  to  go  attempting  to  say  you  haven't..  Yoa 
mightn't  have  known  it  in  your  sleep,  'Tilda,  but  I  haven't  closed  my 
eyes  for  a  single  wink,  and  so  I  think  I  am  to  be  believed." 

With  which  reply,  Miss  Squeers  adjusted  the  bonnet  and  veil,  which 
nothing  but  supernatural  interference  and  an  utter  suspension  of  na« 
lure's  laws  could  have  reduced  to  any  shape  or  form  ;  and  evidently 
flattering  herself  that  it  looked  uncommonly  neat,  brushed  off  the 
sandwich-crumbs  and  bits  of  biscuit,  which  had  accumulated  in  her 
lap,  and  availing  herself  of  John  Browdie's  proffered  aim,  descended 
from  the  coach. 

"^  Noo,"  said  John,  when  a  hackney-coach  had  been  called,  and  the 
ladies  and  the  luggage  hurried  in,  ^^  gang  to  the  Sarah's  Head,  mun." 

"To  the  vere  ?  "  cried  the  coachman. 

'^  Lawk,  Mr.  Browdie ! "  interrupted  Miss  Squeers.  *^  The  idea ! 
Saracen's  Head." 

"  Sure-ly,"  said  John,  "  I  know'd  it  was  sumraut  aboot  Sarah— 
to  the  Sarah  Son's  Head.     Dost  thou  know  thot  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ah — I  know  that,"  replied  the  coachman,  gruffly,  as  he  banged 
the  door. 

"'Tilda,  dear — really,"  remonstrated  Miss  Squeers,  "we  shall  be 
taken  for  I  don't  know  what" 

"Let  'em  tak  us  as  they  foind  us;"  said  John  Browdie,  "we 
dean't  come  to  Lunnun  to  do  nought  but  'joy  oursel,  do  we  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Browdie,"  replied  Miss  Squeers,  looking  singu* 
lariy  dismal. 

"Well,  then,"  said  John,  "it's  no  matther.  I've  only  been  a 
married  mun  fewer  days,  'account  of  poor  old  fey ther  deein'  and  puttin 
it  off.  Here  be  a  weddin'  party — ^broide  and  broide'smaid,  and  the 
^room — if  a  mun  dean't  'joy  himsel  noo,  when  ought  he,  hey  ?  Draat 
It  all,  thot's  what  I  wont  to  know." 

So,  in  order  that  he  might  begin  to  enjoy  himself  at  once,  and  lose 
no  time,  Mr.  Browdie  gave  his  wife  a  hearty  kiss,  and  succeeded  in 
unresting  another  irom  Miss  Squeers  after  a  maidenly  resistance  of 
scratching  and  straggling  on  the  part  of  that  young  lady,  which  was 
not  quite  over  when  they  reached  the  Saracen's  Head. 

Here  the  party  straightway  retired  to  rest,  the  refreshment  of  sleep 
bong  necessary  after  so  long  a  jouraey ;  and  here  they  met  again,  about 
Boon,  to  a  substantial  breakfast,  spread  by  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Browdie,  in  a  small  private  room  up-stairs  commanding  an  uninter-» 
nipted  view  of  the  stables. 
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To  have  seen  Miss  Sqaeers  now,  divested  of  the  brown  beaver,  the 
green  veil,  and  the  bine  curl-papen,  and  arrayed  in  all  the  virgin 
splendour  of  a  white  frock  and  spencer,  with  a  white  mnslin  bonnet, 
and  an  imitative  daiwask  rose  in  full  bloom  on  the  inside  thereof :  her 
luxuriant  crop  of  hl^  arranged  in  curls  so  tight  that  it  was  impossible 
they  could  come  out  by  any  accident,  and  her  bonnet-cap  trimmed 
wifii  little  damask  roses,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  so  many  pro- 
mising scions  of  the  big  one — to  have  seen  all  this,  and  to  have  seen 
the  broad  damask  belt,  matching  both  the  fiimfly  rose  and  the  little 
ones,  which  encircled  her  slender  waist,  and  by  a  happy  ingenuity  took 
off  from  the  shortness  of  the  spencer  bcliind,*-to  have  beheld  all  this, 
and  to  have  taken  further  into  account  the  coral  bracelets  (rather  short 
of  beads,  and  with  a  very  visible  black  string)  which  clasped  ha 
wrists,  and  the  coral  necklace  which  rested  on  her  neck,  supporting 
outside  her  frock  a  lonely  cornelian  heart,  typical  of  her  own  dis- 
engaged affections — ^to  have  contemplated  all  these  mute  but  expressive 
appalls  to  the  purest  feelings  of  our  nature,  might  have  thawed  the 
frost  of  age,  and  added  new  and  inextinguishabw  fiiel  to  the  £re  of 
youth. 

The  waiter  was  touched.  Waiter  as  he  was,  he  had  human 
passions  and  feelings,  and  he  looked  very  hard  at  Miss  Sqaeers  as  he 
handed  the  muffins. 

^^  Is  my  pa  in,  do  you  know  V  asked  Miss  Squeers  with  dignity. 

**  Beg  your  pardon.  Miss." 

*^  My  pa,"  repeated  Miss  Squeers ;  ^^  is  he  in  ?" 

"  In  where,  Miss  ?" 

*^  In  hero— in  the  house  !"  replied  Miss  Squeers.  ^^  My  pa — ^Mr. 
Wackford  Squeers — ^he's  stopping  here.     Is  he  at  home  ?" 

^'  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  gen'lman  of  that  name  in  the  house, 
Miss,"  replied  the  waiter.     '^  There  may  be,  in  the  coffee-room." 

May  be.  Very  pretty  this,  indeed  !  Here  was  Miss  Squeers,  who 
had  been  depending  all  the  way  to  London  upon  showing  her  friends 
how  much  at  home  she  would  be,  and  how  much  respectful  notice  her 
name  and  connexions  would  excite,  told  that  her  father  mi^Ai  be  there! 
*'As  if  he  was  a  feller!"  observed  Miss  Squeers,  with  emphatic 
indi«iation. 

*' X  e'd  betther  inquire,  mun,"  said  John  Browdie.  ^'  An'  bond  np 
another  pigeon-pie,  will  'ee  ?  Dang  the  chap,"  muttered  John,  looking 
into  the  empty  dish  as  the  waiter  retired ;  *•*  Does  he  ca'  this  a  pie- 
three  yoong  pigeons  and  a  troifling  matther  o'  steak,  and  a  crust  so 
loight  that  you  doant  know  when  it's  in  your  mooth  and  when  it's 
gane  ?     I  wonder  hoo  many  pies  goes  to  a  break&st  I" 

After  a  short  interval,  which  John  Browdie  employed  upon  the  ham 
and  a  cold  round  of  beef,  the  waiter  returned  with  another  pie,  and  the 
information  that  Mr.  Squeers  was  not  stopping  in  the  house,  but  that 
he  came  there  every  day,  and  that  directly  he  arrived  he  should  he 
sho¥m  up-stairs.  With  this  he  retired ;  and  he  had  not  retired  two 
minutes,  when  he  returned  with  Mr.  Squeers  and  his  hopeful  son. 

"  Why,  who'd  have  thought  of  this?"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  when  he 
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had  sainted  the  party,  and  reoeived  some  private  fimiilj  intelligence 
from  his  daughter. 

"^  Who,  indeed,  pa !"  replied  that  young  lady,  spitefully.  *^  But 
70a  see  Tilda  u  manied  at  last." 

"  And  I  stond  threat  for  a  soight  0'  Lnnnnn,  schoolmeasther,"  said 
John,  Tigoroiisly  attacking  the  pie. 

'^  One  of  them  thines  that  young  men  do  when  they  get  married,** 
returned  Squeers ;  ^  and  as  runs  through  with  their  money  like  nothing 
at  all.  How  much  better  wouldn't  it  be  now,  to  save  it  up  for  the 
eddicstion  of  any  little  boys,  for  instance.  They  come  on  you,"  said 
Mr.  Sqnecrs  in  a  moralizing  way,  *^  before  you're  aware  of  it ;  mine 
did  upon  me." 

"  Will  'ee  pick  a  bit  ?"  said  John. 

^  I  won't  myself,"  returned  Squeers ;  '^  but  if  you  11  just  let  little 
Wackford  tuck  into  something  fat,  I'll  be  obliged  to  you.  Give  it 
him  in  his  finsers,  else  the  waiter  chaiges  it  on,  and  there's  lot  of  profit 
on  this  sort  of  Tittles  without  that.  If  you  hear  the  waiter  coming, 
sir,  shoye  it  in  your  pocket  and  look  out  of  the  window,  d'ye  hear  ?"   , 

*^  I'm  awake,  father,"  replied  the  dutiful  Wackford. 

**-  Well,"  said  Squeers,  turning  to  his  daughter,  ^^  It's  your  turn  to 
be  married  next.     You  must  make  haste." 

^^  Oh,  I'm  in  no  huny,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  very  sharply. 

^  No,  Fanny?"  cried  her  old  friend  with  some  archness. 

^  No,  Tilda,"  replied  Miss  Squeers,  shaking  her  head  vehemently* 
"  /-—can  wait." 

^  So  can  the  young  men,  it  seems,  Fanny,"  observed  Mrs.  Browdie. 

^<  They  an't  ^Vd  into  it  by  me,  'Tilda,"  retorted  Miss  Squeers. 

**'  No,"  returned  her  friend ;  ^'  that's  exceedingly  true." 

The  sarcastic  tone  of  this  reply  mieht  have  provoked  a  rather 
acrimonious  retort  from  Miss  Squeers,  who,  besides  being  of  a  con* 
stitntionally  vicious  temper — aggravated  just  now  by  travel  and  recent 
jolting — ^was  somewhat  irritated  by  old  recollections  and  the  fjEiilure  of 
her  own  designs  upon  Mr.  Browdie ;  and  the  acrimonious  retort  might 
have  led  to  a  great  many  other  retorts,  which  might  have  led  to 
Heaven  knows  what,  if  the  subject  of  conversation  had  not  been  at 
that  precise  moment  accidentally  changed  by  Mr.  Squeers  himself. 

^  What  do  you  think  ?"  said  that  gentleman ;  ^^  who  do  you  sup* 
pose  WB  have  laid  hands  on,  Wackford  and  me?" 

^^  Pa !  not  Mr.  ^  ? "   Miss  Squeers  was  unable  to  finish  the 

Bentenoe,  but  Mrs.  Browdie  did  it  for  her,  and  added,  ^^  Nickleby  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Squeers.     **  But  next  door  to  him  though." 

^  You  can't  mean  Smike?"  cried  Miss  Squeers,  clapping  her  hands. 

^  Yes,  I  can  though,"  rejoined  her  father.  *^  I've  got  him  hard  and 
fast." 

^  Wa'at !"  exclaimed  John  Browdie,  pushing  away  his  plate.  ^'  Got 
ihot  poor— dom'd  scoondrel, — ^where  ?" 

"  Why,  in  the  top  back  room,  at  my  lodging,"  replied  Squeers, 
^*  with  him  on  one  side  and  the  key  on  the  other." 

''  At  thy  loodgin' !    Thee'st  gotten  bun  at  thy  loodgin'  ?    Ho !  ho ! 
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The  schoolmeasther  agin  all  England.  Give  us  thee  hond,  mun ; — 
I'm  darned  but  I  must  sbak  thee  by  the  bond  for  thot. — Gotten  him 
at  thy  loodgin'  V 

^^  Yes,*'  replied  Squeers,  staggering  in  his  chair  under  the  congratu- 
latory blow  on  the  chest  which  the  stout  Yorkahireman  dealt  him — 
^'  thankee.  Don't  do  it  again.  You  mean  it  kindly,  I  know,  but  it 
hurts  rather — ^yes,  there  he  is.     That's  not  so  bad,  is  it  ?" 

^'  Ba'ad !"  repeated  John  Bxowdie.  ^^  It's  eneaf  to  scare  a  mun  to 
hear  tell  on.". 

^'  I  thought  it  would  surprise  you  a  bit,"  said  Squeers,  rubbing  his 
hands.     '^  It  was  pretty  neatly  done,  and  pretty  quick  too." 

^^  Hoo  wor  it  ?  "  inquired  John,  sitting  down  dose  to  him.  **•  Tell  us 
all  aboot  it,  mun ;  coom,  quick." 

Although  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  John  Browdie's  impatience, 
Mr.  Squeers  related  the  lucky  chance  by  which  Smike  had  fallen  into 
bis  hands,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and,  except  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  admiring  remarks  of  his  auditors,  paused  not  in  the  recital  until 
he]^had  brought  it  to  an  end. 

^^  For  fear  he  should  give  me  the  slip  by  any  chance,"  obsrared 
Squeers,  when  he  had  finished,  looking  very  cunning,  "  Fve  taken 
three  outsides  for  to  -morrow  morning,  for  Wackford  and  him  and  me, 
and  have  arranged  to  leave  the  accounts  and  the  new  boys  to  the  agent, 
don't  you  see  ?  So  it's  very  lucky  you  come  to-day,  or  you  d  nave 
missed  us ;  and  as  it  is,  unless  you  could  come  and  tea  with  me  to- 
night, we  shan't  see  anything  more  of  you  before  we  go  away." 

^^  Deant  say  anoother  wurd,"  returned  the  Yorkahireman,  shaking 
him  by  the  hand.     ^^  We*d  coom  if  it  was  twonty  mile." 

^^  No,  would  you  though  ?"  returned  Mr.  Squeers,  who  had  not 
expected  quite  such  a  ready  acceptance  of  his  invitation,  or  be  would 
have  considered  twice  before  he  gave  it. 

John  Browdie's  only  reply  was  another  squeese  of  the  hand,  and  an 
assurance  that  they  would  not  begin  to  see  London  till  to-morrow,  so 
that  they  might  be  at  Mr.  Snawley's  at  six  o'clock  without  fail ;  and 
after  some  forther  conversation,  Mr.  Squeers  and  his  son  departed. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  Mr.  Browdie  was  in  aveiy  odd  and 
excitable  state,  bursting  occasionally  into  an  explosion  of  laughter,  and 
then  taking  up  his  hat  and  running  into  the  coach-yard  to  have  it  out  by 
himself.  He  was  very  restless  too,  constantly  walking  in  and  out,  and 
snapping  his  fingers,  and  dancing  scraps  of  uncouth  country  dances, 
and,  in  short,  conducting  himself  m  such  a  very  extraordinary  manner, 
that  Miss  Squeers  opin^  he  was  going  mad,  and,  b^ging  her  dear 
'Tilda  not  to  distress  herself  communicated  h&c  suspicions  in  so  many 
words.  Mrs.  Browdie,  however,  without  discovering  any  great  alarm, 
observed  that  she  had  seen  him  so  once  before,  and  that  although  he  was 
almost  sure  to  be  ill  after  it,  it  would  not  be  anything  very  serious,  and 
therefore  he  was  better  left  alone. 

The  result  proved  her  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  for  while  they  were  all 
sitting  in  Mr.  Snawley's  parlour  that  night,  and  just  as  it  was  begin- 
ning to  get  dusk,  John  Browdie  was  taken  so  ill,  and  seiaed  with  sach 
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an  akniuDg  dizziness  in  the  head,  that  the  whole  company  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  consternation*  His  good  lady,  indeed,  was  the  only 
penon  present  who  retained  presence  of  mind  enough  to  obserye  that  if  he 
were  allowed  to  lie  down  on  Mr.  Squeers's  bed  for  an  hour  or  so,  and 
left  entirely  to  himself,  he  would  be  sure  to  recover  again  almost  as 
quickly  as  h^  had  been  taken  ill.  Nobody  could  refuse  to  try  the 
effect  of  so  reasonable  a  proposal  before  sending  for  a  surgeon.  Ac- 
cordingly, John  was  supported  up-stairs  with  great  difficulty,  being 
a  monstrous  weight,  and  regularly  tumbling  down  two  steps  every 
time  they  hoisted  him  up  three ;  and  being  laid  on  the  bed,  was  left  in 
cbaige  of  his  wife,  who,  after  a  short  interval,  re-appeared  in  the  par- 
lour with  the  gratifying  inteUigence  that  he  had  fallen  fast  asleep. 

Now,  the  fact  was,  that,  at  that  particular  moment,  John  Browdie 
was  sitting  on  the  bed  with  the  reddest  face  ever  seen,  cramming  the 
comer  of  the  pillow  into  his  mouth  to  prevent  his  roaring  out  loud  with 
laughter.  He  had  no  sooner  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  emotion,  than 
he  slipped  off  his  shoes,  and  creeping  to  the  adjoining  room  where  the 
prisoner  was  confined,  turned  the  key,  which  was  on  the  outside,  and 
darting  in,  covered  dike's  mouth  with  his  huge  hand  before  he  could 
utter  a  sound. 

^^Ods-bobs,  dost  thee  not  know  me,  mun?"  whispered  the  York- 
shireman  to  the  bewildered  lad.  "  Browdie, — chap  as  met  thee  either 
schoolmeasther  was  banged  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Smike.     «  Oh  !  help  me." 

^'  Help  thee  !'^  replied  John,  stopping  his  mouth  again  the  instant  he 
had  said  thus  much.  ^^  Thee  didn  t  need  help  if  thee  war'nt  as  silly 
yoongster  as  ever  draw'd  breath.     Wa'at  did  'ee  come  here  for,  then  ?" 

**'  He  brought  me;  oh !  he  brought  me,"  cried  Smike. 

^'Brout  thee  !"  replied  John.  *'  Why  didn't'ee  punch  his  head,  cft 
hj  theeself  doon  and  kick,  and  squeal  out  for  the  pollis  ?  I'd  ha' 
licked  a  doozen  such  as  him  when  I  was  yoong  as  thee.  But  thee 
be'est  a  poor  broken-doon  chap,"  said  John,  sadly,  ^^  and  God  forgi' 
me  for  bragging  ower  yan  o'  his  weakest  creeturs." 

Smike  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  John  Browdie  stopped  him.  ^ 

^'  Stan  still,"  said  the  Yorkshireman,  ^^  and  doant'ee  speak  a  morsel 
o'  talk  till  I  teU'ee." 

With  this  caution,  John  Browdie  shook  his  head  significantly,  and 
drawing  a  screw-driver  firom  his  pocket,  took  off  the  box  of  the  lock 
in  a  very  deliberate  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  laid  it,  together 
with  the  implement,  on  the  floor. 

"  See  thot  ?"  said  John.     "  Thot  be  thy  doin'.     Noo,  coot  awa ." 

Smike  looked  vacantly  at  him,  as  if  unable  to  comprehend  his 
meaning. 

"I  say,  coot  awa',"  repeated  John,  hastily.  *'Dost  thee  know 
where  thee  livest  ?  Thee  dost  ?  Weel.  Are  yon  thy  clothes,  or  school- 
measther's?" 

^'  Mine,"  replied  Smike,  as  the  Yorkshireman  hurried  him  to  the 
^joining  room,  and  pointed  out  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  coat  which  were 
lying  on  a  chair. 
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*^  On  wi'  'em,"  said  John,  forcing  the  wrong  arm  into  the  ivrong 
deeve,  and  winding  the  tails  of  the  coat  round  the  fogitiYe's  neck. 
^*  Noo,  foUer  me,  and  when  thee  get'st  ooteide  door,  turn  to  the  right^ 
and  they  wean't  aee  thee  pafle." 

«« But — ^but—hell  hear  me  shut  the  door,"  replied  Smike,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot. 

^  Then  dean't  shut  it  at  all,"  retorted  John  Browdie.  ^^  Dang  it, 
thee  bean't  afeard  o'  schoolmeasther's  takkin'  cold,  I  hope?" 

^^  N-no,"  said  Smike,  his  teeth  chattering  in  his  head.  ^^  But  he 
brought  me  back  before,  and  will  again.     He  will,  he  will  indeed." 

^*  He  wull,  he  wull ! "  replied  John  impatiently.  ^'  He  wean't,  he 
wean't.  Looke'e.  I  wont  to  do  this  neighbourly  loike,  and  let  them 
think  thee's  gotten  awa'  o'  theeself^  but  if  he  oooms  oot  o'  thot  parlooi 
awhiles  theer't  clearing  off,  he  mun'  have  mercy  on  his  oun  boans,  for 
I  wean't.  If  he  foinds  it  oot  soon  efther,  I'll  put  'un  on  a  wzoDg 
scent,  I  warrant'ee.  But  if  thee  keeps't  a  good  hart,  theelt  be  at 
whoam  afore  they  know.thees't  gotten  off.     Coom." 

Smike,  who  comprehended  just  enough  of  this  to  know  it  was 
intended  as  encouragement,  prepared  to  foUow  with  tottering  steps, 
when  John  whispered  in  his  ear. 

^'  The'lt  just  tell  yoong  Measther,  that  I'm  sploioed  to  'Tilly  Price,  and 
to  be  heerd^on  at  the  Saracen  by  latther,  and  that  I  bee'nt  jealous  of 
'un— dang  it,  I'm  loike  to  boost  when  I  think  o'  that  neight ;  'cod,  I 
think  I  see  'un  now,  a  powderin'  awa'  at  the  thin  bread  an  butther ! " 

It  was  rather  a  ticklish  recollection  for  John  just  then,  for  he  was 
within  an  ace  of  breaking  out  into  a  loud  gufiaw.  Restraining  himself^ 
however,  just  in  time  by  a  great  effort,  he  glided  down  stairs,  hauling 
Smike  behind  him  ;  and  placing  himself  close  to  the  parlour-door,  to 
confront  the  first  person  that  might  come  out,  signed  to  him  to  make 
off. 

HaTing  got  80  fiir,  Smike  needed  no  second  bidding.  Opening  the 
house-door  gently,  and  casting  a  look  of  mingled  gratitude  and  tenor 
at  his  deliverer,  he  took  the  direction  which  had  been  indicated  to 
him,  and  sped  away  like  the  wind.  ^ 

The  Yorkshireman  remained  on  his  post  for  a  few  minutes,  bat, 
finding  that  there  was  no  pause  in  the  conversation  inside,  crept 
back  again  unheard,  and  stood  listening  over  the  stair-rail  for  a  full 
hour.  Everything  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  he  got  into  Mr.  Squeeis's 
bed  once  more,  and  drawing  the  clothes  over  his  head,  laughed  till  he 
was  nearly  smothered. 

If  there  could  only  have  been  somebody  by,  to  see  how  the  bed- 
clothes shook,  and  to  see  the  Yotkshireman's  great  red  face  and  ronnd 
head  appear  above  the  sheets  every  now  and  then,  like  some  jovial 
monster  coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  once  more  dive  down 
convulsed  with  the  laughter  which  came  bursting  forth  afresh — ^tiiat 
somebody  would  have  been  scarcely  less  amused  than  John  Browdie 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

IN  Wnicn  NICHOLAS  FALLS  IN  LOYE.  HE  EMPLOYS  A  MEDIATOR, 
WHOSE  PROCEEDINGS  ARE  CROWNED  WITH  UNEXPECTED  SUCCESS, 
liJCCEPTING   IN   ONE   SOLITARY   PARTICULAR. 

Once  more  out  of  the  clutches  of  his  old  persecutor,  it  needed  na 
f^h  stimulation  to  call  forth  the  utmost  energy  and  exertion  that 
Smike  was  capable  of  summoning  to  his  aid.  Without  pausing  for  a 
moment  to  reflect  upon  the  course  he  was  taking,  or  the  probabuity  of 
its  leading  him  homewards  or  the  reverse,  he  fled  away  with  surprising 
swiftness  and  constancy  of  purpose,  borne  upon  such  wings  as  only 
Fear  can  wear,'  and  impelled  by  imaginary  shouts  in  the  well-remem- 
bered voice  of  Squeers,  who,  with  a  host  of  pursuers,  seemed  to  the 
poor  fellow's  disordered  senses  to  press  hard  upon  his  track ;  now  left  at 
a  greater  distance  in  the  rear,  and  now  gaining  faster  and  faster  upon 
him,  as  the  alternations  of  hope  and  terror  agitated  him  by  turns. 
Long  after  he  had  become  assured  that  these  sounds  were  but  the' 
creation  of  his  excited  brain,  he  still  held  on  at  a  pace,  which  even 
weakness  and  exhaustion  could  scarcely  retard ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  darkness  and  quiet  of  a  country  road  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of 
external  objects,  and  the  starry  sky  above  warned  him  of  the  rapid 
flight  of  tune,  -that,  covered  with  dust  and  panting  for  breath,  he 
stopped  to  listen  and  look  about  him. 

All  was  still  and  silent.  A  glare  of  light  in  the  distance,  casting  a 
warm  glow  upon  the  sky,  marked-  where  the  huge  city  lay.  -  Solitary 
fields,  aivided  by  hedges  and  ditches,  through  many  of  which  he  had 
crashed  and  scrambled  in  his  flight,  skirted  the  road,  both  by  the  way 
he  had  come  and  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  was  late  now.  They 
cotild  scarcely  trace  him  by  such  paths  as  he  had  taken,  and  if  he 
could  hope  to  regain  his  ovm  dwelling,  it  must  surely  be  at  such  a 
time  as  that,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  This  by  degrees  became 
pretty  plain  even  to  the  mind  of  Smike.  He  had  at  first  entevtained 
some  vague  and  childish  idea  of  travelling  into  the  country  for  ten  or 
a  dozen  miles,  and  then  returning  homewards  by  a  wide  circuit, 
which  should  keep  him  clear  of  London — so  great  was  his  apprehension 
of  traversing  the  streets  alone,  lest  he  should  again  encounter  his 
dreaded  enemy — but,  yielding  to  the  conviction  which  these  thoughts 
inspired,  he  turned  back,  and  taking  the  open  road,  though  not  without 
nisny  fears  and  misgivings,  made  for  London  again  wiui  scarcely  less 
speed  of  foot  than  that  with  which  he  had  left  the  temporary  abode  of 
Mr.  Squeers. 

By  the  time  he  re-entered  it  at  the  western  extremity,  the  greater 
part  of  the  shops  were  closed ;  of  the  throngs  of  people  who  had  been 
tempted  abroad  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  few  remained  in  the 
Greets,  and  they  were  lounging  home.     But  of  these  he  asked  his  way 
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from  time  to  time,  and  b^  dint  of  repeated  inquiries  he  at  lengtli 
reached  the  dwelling  of  Newman  Noggs. 

All  that  evening  Newman  had  been  hunting  and  searching  in  by- 
ways and  corners  for  the  very  person  who  now  knocked  at  his  door, 
while  Nicholas  had  been  pursuing  the  same  inquiry  in  other  directions. 
He  was  sitting  with  a  melancholy  air  at  his  poor  supper,  when  Smike'a 
timorous  and  uncertain  knock  reached  his  ears.  Alive  to  every  sound 
in  his  anxious  and  expectant  state,  Newman  hurried  down  stairs,  and, 
uttering  a  cry  of  joyful  surprise,  dragged  the  welcome  visitor  into  the 
passage  and  up  t^  stairs,  and  said  not  a  word  until  he  had  him  safe  in 
his  own  garret  and  the  door  was  shut  behind  theni,  whai  he  mixed  a 
great  miig-full  of  gin  and  water,  and  holding  it  to  Smike's  mouth,  as 
one  might  hold  a  bowl  of  medicine  to  the  lips  of  a  refiractory  diild, 
commanded  him  to  drain  it  to  the  very  hist  dn>p. 

Newman  looked  uncommonly  blank  when  ho  found  thai  Smake  dki 
little  more  than  put  his  lips  to  the  precious  niztnie ;  he  was  m  the 
act  of  nusinff  the  mne  to  his  own  month  with  a  deep  sigh  of  oom-* 
passion  for  his  poor  friend's  weakness,  when  Smike,  beginmng  to  relate 
the  adventures  which  had  befallen  him,  airested  him  ludf-way,  and  he 
stood  listening  with  the  mug  in  his  hand. 

It  was  odd  enough  to  see  the  change  that  came  over  Newman  as 
Smike  proceeded.  At  first  he  stood  rubbing  his  lips  with  the  back  of 
his  hand,  as  a  preparatory  ceremony  towards  composing  himself  for  a 
draught ;  then,  at  tlie  mention  of  Squeers,  be  took  the  mug  undnr  his 
arm,  and  opening  his  eyes  very  wide,  looked  on  in  the  utmost  astoniili- 
mei^t.  When  Smike  came  to  the  assault  upon  himself  m  the  hackney- 
coach,  he  hastily  deposited  the  mug  upon  the  table,  and  limped  up  and 
down  the  room  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  stopping  himself 
¥rith  a  jerk  every  now  and  then  as  if  to  listen  more  attentively.  When 
John  Browdie  came  to  be  spoken  of^  he  dropped  by  slow  and  gradual 
degrees  into  a  chaiE,  and  rubbing  his  hands  upon  his  kneea— quicker 
and  quicker  as  the  story  reached  its  climax — ^biitst  at  last  into  a  laugh 
composed  of  one  loud  sonorous  **IIa!  Ha!*'  having  given  vent  to 
which,  his  countenance  immediately  fell  again  as  he  inquired,  with  the 
utmost  anxiety,  whether  it  was  probable  that  John  Browdie  and 
fiqueers  had  come  to  blows. 

''  No  i  I  ihink  not,"  replied  Smike.  «'  I  don't  think  he  could  have 
missed  me  till  I  had  got  quite  away." 

Newman  scratched  his  head  with  a  show  of  great  disappointment, 
and  once  more  lifting  up  the  muff,  applied  himself  to  the  CQntait& 
smUmg  meanwhile  ov»  the  rim  witl  a^  and  ghasUy  smik  at  Smike. 

^  You  shall  stay  here,"  said  Newman ;  **'  you  re  tired — fagged.  Ill 
tell  them  you're  come  back.  They  have  been  half  mad  lU^ut  jrou. 
Mr.  Nichi^as— " 

^'  God  bless  him  !"  cried  Smike. 

*^  Amen !"  returned  Newman.  ^'  He  hasn't  had  a  munte's  rest  or 
peace ;  no  more  has  the  old  lady,  nor  Miss  Nickkby." 

*'  No,  no.  Has  the  thought  about  me  ?*'  said  Smike.  ^'  Has  she 
though  ?  oh,  has  she-— has  she  ?    Don't  tell  me  so,  if  d&e  has  not." 
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**  She  baa,"  cried  Newman.  ^  She  is  as  nobfo^heaited  afe  die  is 
beautifiiL'' 

•*  Yes,  yes!"  cried  Smike.    **  Wellsaid  !" 

**  So  mUd  and  gentle,"  said  Newman. 
Yes,  yes  !"  cried  Smike,  with  increasing  eagereess. 
And  yet  with  such  a  tine  and  gaUaat  spurt,"  punned  Newman. 

He  was  going  on  in  his  enthusiasm,  when  diancinff  to  look  at  his 
companion,  he  saw  thai  he  had  ooTered  his  fiuse  with  his  hands,  and 
that  tears  were  stealxsg  oat  between  his  fingers* 

A  nMUBent  beEore,  the  boy's  eyes  weie  sparkling  with  unwonted 
fire,  and  every  feature  had  been  lighted  up  yrith  an  exciteaient  whi^ 
made  him  appear  ftx  the  moment  quite  a  difierent  being. 

^*  Well^  well,"  muttered  Newman,  as  if  he  were  a  little  pnsded. 
**  It  has  touched  me  more  than  once,  to  tjiink  such  m  nature  should 
have  been  exposed  to  such  trials  ;  this  poor  fellow— yes,  yes, — ^he  feeh 
that  too— it  softens  him — makes  him  tlnnk  of  his  former  misery* 
Hah  I     Hiat's  itl  Ye%  that's— hum  !' 

.  It  was  by  no  means  clear  from  the  tone  of  these  broken  reflection 
tiiai  Newman  Noggs  considered  them  as  explaining,  at  all  satisfactorily, 
the  emotion  whkhJiad  suggested  them.  He  sat  in  a  musing  attitude 
for  some  time,  regarding  Smike  occasionally  with  an  anxious  and 
doubtful  glance,  which  sufficiently  showed  that  he  was  not  reiy 
remotely  connected  with  his  thoughts. 

At  length  he  repeated  his  proposition  that  Smike  should  remain 
where  he  was  for  that  night,  and  that  he  (Noggs)  should  straightway 
repair  to  the  cottage  to  relieve  the  suspense  of  the  iamily.  But  as 
Smike  would  not  hear  of  this,  pleading  his  anxiety  to  see  his  friends 
again,  they  eventually  sallied  forth  together ;  and  the  night  being  by 
this  ^me  &r  adyanced,  and  Smike  being  besides  so  footsore  that  he 
c»nld  kardiy  crawl  along,  it  was  within  an  hour  of  sunrise  when  they 
reached  their  destination. 

At  the  first  sound  of  their  voices  outside  the  house,  Nicholas^  who 
had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  devising  schemes  for  the  recovery  of  his 
lost  charge,  started  from  his  bed  and  joyfully  admitted  them.  There 
was  so  much  noisy  conversation  and  congratulation  and  indignation, 
that  the  remainder  of  the  family  w«re  soon  awakened,  and  Smike 
received  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome,  not  only  from  Kate,  but  from 
Mrs.  Nickleby  also,  who  assured  him  of  her  future  favour  and  regard ; 
and  was  so  obliging  as  to  relate,  for  his  entertainment  and  that  of  the 
assembled  circle,  a  most  remarkable  account  extracted  from  some  work 
the  name  of  which  she  had  never  known,  of  a  miraculous  escape  from 
some  prison,  but  what  one  she  couldn't  remember,  effected  by  an  officer 
whose  name  she  had  forgotten,  confined  for  some  crime  which  she  didn't 
clearly  recollect. 

At  first  Nicholas  was  disposed  to  give  his  unde  credit  for  some 
porftbn  of  this  bold  attempt  (which  had  so  nearly  proved  successfol) 
to  cany  off  Smike,  but  on  more  mature  consideration  he  was  in- 
clined to^  think  that  the  frill  merit  of  it  rested  with  Mr.  Squeers.  De- 
termined to  asoertain  if  he  could,  through  >  John  Browdie,  how  the  case 

c  c  8 
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really  stood,  he  betook  himself  to  his  daily  occnpation :  meditating  as 
he  went  on  a  great  variety  of  schemes  for  the  punishment  of  the 
Yorkshire  schoolroaster,  all  of  which  had  their  foundation  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  retributive  justice,  and  had  but  the  one  drawback  of  being 
wholly  impracticable. 

^^  A  fine  morning,  Mr.  Linkinwater,"  said  Nicholas,  entering  the  ofiioe. 
*  **  Ah  ! "  replied  Tim,  "  talk  of  the  country,  indeed  !  What  do  you 
think  of  this  now  for  a  day — a  London  day — eh  ?  " 

>'  It's  a  little  clearer  out  of  town,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Clearer ! "  echoed  Tim  Linkinwater.  "  You  should  see  it  from  my 
bed -room  window." 

*^  You  should  see  it  from  mine^  replied  Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 
'  "  Pooh  !  pooh ! "  said  Tim  Linkinwater,  "  don't  tell  me.  Country !" 
(Bow  was  quite  a  rustic  place  to  Tim,)  ^^  Nonsense.  What  can  you 
get  in  the  country  but  new-laid  eggs  and  flowers  ?  I  can  buy  new- 
laid  eggs  in  Leadenhall  market  any  morning  before  breakfast ;  and  as 
to  flowers,  it's  worth  a  run  up-stairs  to  smell  my  mignionette,  or  to 
see  the  double -wallflower  in  the  back-attic  window,  at  No.  6,  in  the 
court." 

^^  There  is  a  double-wallflower  at  No.  6,  in  the  court,  is  there  ?  " 
said  Nicholas. 

*^  Yes,  is  there,"  replied  Tim,  ^*  and  planted  in  a  cracked  jug,  with- 
out a  spout.  There  were  hyacinths  there  this  last  spring,  blossoming 
in ^but  you'll  laugh  at  that,  of  course." 

"  At  what  ?  " 

^'  At  their  blossoming  in  old  blacking-bottles,"  said  Ttm. 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  returned  Nicholas. 

Tim  looked  wistfully  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  encouraged 
by  the  tone  of  this  reply  to  be  more  communicative  on  the  subject ; 
and  sticking  behind  his  ear  a  pen  that  he  had  been  making,  and  shutting 
up  his  knife  with  a  smart  click,  said, 

*'  They  belong  to  a  sickly  bed-ridden  hump-backed  boy,  and  seem 
to  be  the  only  pleasures,  Mr.  Nickleby,  of  his  sad  existence.  How 
many  years  is  it,"  said  Tim,  pondering,  *^  since  I  first  noticed 
him  quite  a  little  child,  dragging  himself  about  on  a  pair  of  tiny 
crutches  ?  Well !  Well !  not  many ;  but  though  they  would  appear 
nothing,  if  I  thought  of  other  things,  they  seem  a  long,  long  time, 
when  I  think  of  hira.  It  is  a  sad  thing,"  said  Tim,  breaking  ofi^,  '^  to 
see  a  little  deformed  child  sitting  apart  from  other  children,  who  are 
active  and  merry,  watching  the  games  he  is  denied  the  power  to  share 
in.     He  made  my  heart  ache  very  often." 

^^  It  is  a  good  heart,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  that  disentangles  itself  from 
the  close  avocations  of  every  day,  to  heed  such  things.  You  were 
saying " 

"  That  the  flowers  belonged  to  this  poor  boy,"  said  Tim,  "  that's 
all.  When  it  is  fine  weather,  and  ho  can  crawl  out  of  bed,  he  draws 
a  chair  close  to  the  window,  and  sits  there  looking  at  them,  and 
arranging  them  all  day  long.  We  used  to  nod  at  fiiret,  and  then  we 
came  to  speak.     Formerly,  when  I  called  to  him  of  a  morning,  and 
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asked  him  how  he  was,  he  would  smile,  and  say,  ^  better ; '  but  now 
he  shakes  his  head,  and  only  bends  more  closely  over  his  old  plants.  It 
must  he  dull  to  watch  the  dark  house-tops  and  the  flying  clouds  for  so 
many  months ;  but  he  is  very  patient." 

^^  Is  there  nobody  in  the  house  to  cheer  or  help  him?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

''  His  father  lives  there  I  believe,"  replied  Tim,"  and  other  people  too; 
bat  no  one  seems  to  care  much  for  the  poor  sickly  cripple.  I  have  asked 
him  very  often  if  I  can  do  nothing  for  bun  ;  his  answer  is  always  the 
same, — ^  Nothing.'  His  voice  has  grown  weak  of  late,  but  I  can  see 
that  he  makes  the  old  reply.  He  can't  leave  his  bed  now,  so  they  have 
moved  it  close  beside  the  window,  and  there  he  lies  all  day :  now  look- 
ing at  the  sky,  and  now  at  his  flowers,  which  he  still  makes  shift  to 
trim  and  water  with  his  ovm  thin  hands.  At  night,  when  he  sees  my 
candle,  he  draws  back  his  curtain,  and  leaves  it  so  till  I  am  in  bed.  It 
seems  such  company  to  him  to  know  that  I  am  there,  that  I  often  sit 
at  my  window  for  an  hour  and  more,  that  he  may  see  I  am  still  awake  ; 
and  sometimes  I  get  up  in  the  night  to  look  at  the  dull  melancholy 
light  in  his  little  room,  and  wonder  whether  he  is  awaka  or  sleeping. 

The  night  will  not  be  long  coming,"  said  Tim,  "when  he  will 
deep  and  never  wake  again  on  earth.  We  have  never  so  much  as 
shaken  hands  in  all  our  lives ;  and  yet  I  shall  miss  him  like  an  old 
friend.  Are  there  any  country  flowers  that  could  interest  me  like  these, 
do  yon  think  ?  Or  do  you  suppose  that  the  withering  of  a  hundred  kinds 
of  the  choicest  flowers  that  blow,  called  by  the  hardest  Latin  names 
that  were  ever  invented,  would  give  me  one  fraction  of  the  pain  that  I 
shall  feci  when  these  old  jugs  and  bottles  are  swept  away  as  lumber  ? 
Country!"  cried  Tim,  with  a  contemptuous  emphasis;  "don't  you 
know  that  I  couldn't  have  such  a  court  under  my  bed-room  window 
anywhere  but  in  London  ?  " 

.  With  which  inquiry,  Tim  turned  his  back,  and  pretending  to  be 
absorbed  in  his  accounts,  took  an  opportunity  of  hastily  wiping  his  eyes 
when  he  supposed  Nicholas  was  looking  another  way. 

Whether  it  was  that  Tim's  accounts  were  more  than  usually  intri- 
cate that  morning,  or  whether  it  was  that  his  habitual  serenity  had 
been  a  little  disturbed  by  these  recollections,  it  so  happened  that  when 
Nicholas-returned  from  executing  some  commission,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther Mr.  Charles  Oheeryble  was  alone  in  his  room,  Tim  promptly,  and 
without  the  smallest  hesitation,  replied  in  the  affirmative,  although 
somebody  had  passed  into  the  room  not  ten  minutes  before,  and  Tun 
took  especial  and  particular  pride  in  preventing  any  intrusion  on 
either  of  the  brothers  when  they  were  engaged  with  any  visitor 
whatever. 

"  I'll  take  this  letter  to  him  at  once,"  said  Nicholas,  "  if  that's  the 
case."  And  with  that  he  walked  to  the  room  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

No  answer. 

Another  knock  and  still  no  answer. 

"  He  can't  be  here,"  thought  Nicholas.     "  I'll  by  it  on  his  table."  " 

So  Nicholas  opened  the  door  and  walked  in;  and  very  quickly  he 
turned  to  walk  out  again,  when  he  saw  to  hb  great  astonishment  and 
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discomfiture  a  yonng  lady  upon  her  knees  at  Mr.  Cheeryble's  feet^  and 
Mr.  Cheeryble  bee^hing  her  to  rise,  and  entreating  a  third  penon^ 
who  had  the  appearaaoe  of  the  yoang  lady's  female  attendant,  to  add 
her  persuasions  to  his  to  induce  her  to  do  so. 

Nicholas  stammered  out  an  awkward  apology,  and  was  precipitately 
retiring,  when  the  young  lady,  turning  her  head  a  little,  presented  U> 
his  view  the  features  of  the  lovely  girl  whom  he  had  seen  at  ihe  register- 
office  on  his  first  visit  long  before  Glancing  from  her  to  the  attendant, 
lie  reeognised  the  same  clumsy  servant  who  had  accompanied  her  then  ; 
and  hetween  his  admiration  of  the  yovng  lady's  beauty,  and  the  oon- 
linion  and  surprise  of  this  unexpected  recognition,  he  stood  stock-stilly 
in  such  a  bewildered  state  of  surprne  and  embanrassment  thai  for  the 
moment  he  was  quite  bereft  of  the  power  either  to  speak  or  mova 

*'  My  dear  ma'am — ^my  dear  young  lady,**  cried  brother  Charles  in 
Tiolent  agitation,  ^^  pray  don't — not  another  wmrd,  I  beseedi  and  entnafc 
yon.  I  implore  you — I  beg  of  you— to  riee.    W^— we-^are  not  alone." 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  the  young  lady,  who  8ta^;ered  to  a  diair  and 
swooned  away. 

^  She  has  fainted,  sir,"  said  Nicholas,  darting  eagerly  forward. 

<^Poor  dear,  poor  dew!"  cried  brother  Charles.  ^^Whcrs  is  my 
brother  Ned  ?     Ned,  my  dear  brother,  come  here  pray." 

*^  Brother  Charles,  my  dear  fdlow,"  replied  his  brother,  hurryisg 
inio  the  room,  "  what  is  the— -ah  I  what *' 

^  Hush  i  hush ! — not  a  word  for  your  life,  brother  Ned,"  returned 
the  other.  "  Ring  for  the  housekeeper,  my  dear  brother — call  Tim 
Linkinwater.  Here,  Tim  Linkin water,  sir — ^Mr.  Nickleby,  my  deast 
air,  leave  the  room,  I  beg  and  beseeeh  of  you." 

^^  I  think  she  is  better  now,"  said  Nicholas,  who  had  been  watdiiiig 
the  patient  so  eagerly  that  he  had  not  heard  the  request. 

^^  Poor  bird !"  cried  brother  Charles,  gently  takii^  her  haad  in  his, 
and  laying  her  head  upon  his  arm.  ^^  Brother  Ne^  my  dear  fellow, 
you  will  be  surprised,  I  know,  to  witness  this  in  business  hours ;  but^" 
here  he  was  again  reminded  of  the  presence  of  Nicholas,  and  shaking 
him  by  the  hand,  earnestly  requested  him  to  leave  the  room,  and  to 
send  Tim  Linkinwater  without  an  instant  s  delay. 

Nicholas  immediately  withdrew,  and  on  his  way  to  ih»  eomaldng' 
house  met  both  the  old  housekeeper  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  jostfing 
each  other  in  the  passage,  and  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  action  with 
extraordinary  speed.  Without  waiting  to  hear  his  message,  Tim  Lmk- 
inwater  darted  into  the  room,  and  presently  afterwards  Nioholaa  heard 
the  door  shut  and  locked  on  the  inside. 

He  had  abundance  of  time  to  ruminate  on  this  discovery,  for  Tia 
Linkinwater  was  absent  during  the  greater  part  of  an  liour,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  Nicholas  thought  of  nothing  but  the  young  lady 
and  her  exceeding  beauty,  and  what  could  possibly  have  brought  her 
there,  and  why  they  made  such  a  mystery  of  it.  The  mote  he  uought 
of  all  this^  the  more  it  perplexed  him,  and  the  more  anxious  he  becamo 
to  know  who  and  what  she  was.  ^^  I  slMnld  have  known  her  among 
ten  thousand,"  thought  Nicholas.    And  with  that  he  walked  up  aad 
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down  tlie  room,  and  rocaUing  her  face  and  figure  (of  which  he  had  a 
peculiarly  ^ivid  remembranoe),  discarded  all  other  sabjects  of  reflection 
and  dwelt  upon  that  alone. 

At  length  Tim  Linkinwater  came  back — proTokingly  cool,  and  with 
papers  in  his  hand,  and  a  pen  in  his  month,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

^  Is  she  quite  recovered  ?  "  said  Nicholas,  impetuously. 

"  Who  ?**  retomed  Tim  Lmkinwater. 

"  Who  r  repeated  Nichdbs.     "  The  young  bidy." 

^  ^Vliat  do  you  make,  llrlr.  Nickleby,"  said  Tim,  taking  his  pen  out 
of  his  month,  *^  what  do  you  make  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
times  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-^ght  V* 
.  ^  Nay,"  returned  Nicholas,  '^  what  do  you  make  of  my  question 
fini  ?    I  asked  you '* 

'^  About  the  young  lady,"  said  Tim  Linkinwater,  putting  on  his 
spectacles.     ^^  To  be  sure.     Yes.     Oh  !  she's  very  w^." 

«<  Very  well,  is  she?"  returned  Nicholas. 
•  ^  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Linkinwater,  gravely. 

^  Will  she  be  able  to  go  home  to-day  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

''  She's  gone,"  said  Tim. 

"  Gone  I" 

"  Yes," 

*^  I  hope  she  has  not  &r  to  go  ?"  said  Nicholas,  looking  earnestly  at 
the  other. 

^Ay,"  replied  the  immoveable  Tim,  ^^  I  hope  she  hasn't." 

Nicholas  hazarded  one  or  two  further  remarks,  but  it  was  evident 
that  Tim  Linkinwater  had  his  own  reasons  for  evading  the  subject, 
and  that  he  vnis  determined  to  afford  no  further  information  respecting 
tiie  fair  unknown,  who  had  awakened  so  mueh  curiosity  in  the  breast 
of  his  young  friend.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  repulse,  Nicholas 
leinmed  to  the  charge  next  day,  emboldened  by  the  circumstance  of 
Ur.  Linkinwater  being  in  a  very  talkative  and  communicative  mood  ; 
but  directly  he  resumed  the  theme,  Tim  relapsed  into  a  state  of  most 
provoking  taciturnity,  and  from  answering  in  monosyllables^  came  to 
returning  no  answers  at  all,  save  such  as  were  to  be  inferred  from 
several  grave  nods,  and  shrugs  which  only  served  to  whet  that  appetite 
for  inteuigence  in  Nicholas,  which  had  already  attained  a  most  un- 
reasonable height. 

Polled  in  these  attempts,  he  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  watch- 
ing for  the  young  lady's  next  visit,  but  here  again  he  was  disappointed. 
Day  after  day  passed,  and  she  did  not  return.  He  looked  eagerly  at 
the  superscription  of  all  the  notes  and  letters,  but  there  was  not  one 
among  tbem  which  he  could  fancy  to  be  in  her  hand-writing.  On  two 
or  three  oecasbns  he  was  employed  on  business  which  took  him  to  a 
distance,  and  had  formerly  bcBi  transacted  by  Tim  Linkinwater. 
Nicholas  oould  not  help  suspecting  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
was  sent  out  of  the  way  on  purpose,  and  that  the  young  lady  was  there 
in  his  absence.  Nothing  tran^red,  however,  to  oonfinn  this  suspicion, 
and  Tim  could  not  be  entrapped  into  any  confession  or  admission 
tending  to  support  &  in  the  snudlesi  degree. 
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Mjstery  and  disappointment  are  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
grovrth  of  love,  but  they  are  very  often  its  powerful  auxiliaries.  *^  Out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind/'  is  well  enough  as  a  proverb  applicable  to  cases  of 
friendship,  though  absence  is  not  always  necessary  to  hollowness  of  heart 
/;yen  between  Mends,  and  truth  and  honesty,  like  precious  stones,  are  per- 
haps most  easily  imitated  at  a  distance,  when  the  counterfeits  often  pass 
for  real.  Love,  however,  is  very  materially  assisted  by  a  warm  and  active 
imagination,  which  has  a  long  memory,  and  will  thrive  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  very  slight  and  sparing  food.  Thus  it  is  that  it  oflen 
attains  its  most  luxuriant  growth  in  separation  and  under  circurastaBces 
o{  the  utmost  difficulty  -,  and  thus  it  was  that  Nicholas,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  unknown  young  lady  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour 
to  liour,  began  at  last  to  think  that  he  was  very  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  that  never  was  such  an  ill-used  and  persecuted  lover  as  he« 

Still,  though  he  loved  and  languished  after  tiie  most  orthodox  moddsi, 
and  was  only  deterred  from  making  a  confidante  of  Kate  by  the  slight 
considerations  of  having  never,  in  all  his  life,  spoken  to  the  object  of 
his  passion,  and  having  never  set  eyes  upon  her  except  on  two  occa- 
sions, on  both  of  which  she  had  come  and  gone  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning— or,  as  Nicholas  himself  said,  in  the  numerous  conversations  he 
held  with  himself,  like  a  vision  of  youth  and  beauty  much  too  bright 
to  last — his  ardour  and  devotion  remained  without  its  reward.  The 
young  lady  appeared  no  more ;  so  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  love 
wasted  (enough  indeed  to  have  set  up  half-a-dosen  young  gentlemen, 
as  times  go,  with  the  utmost  decency)  and  nobody  was  a  bit  the 
wiser  for  it ;  not  even  Nicholas  himself,  who,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
came more  dull,  sentimental,  and  lackadaisical  every  day. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  the  fsulure  of  a  correspondent  of 
the  Brothers  Gheeryble,  in  Germany,  imposed  upon  Tim  Linkinwater 
and  Nicholas  the  necessity  of  going  through  some  very  long  and  com- 
plicated accounts  extending  over  a  considerable  space  of  time.  To  get 
through  them  with  the  greater  despatch,  Tim  Linkinwater  proposed 
that  they  should  remain  at  the  counting-house  for  a  week  or  so,  until 
ten  o'clock  at  night ;  to  this,  as  nothing  damped  the  zeal  of  Nicholas 
in  the  service  of  his  kind  patrons — ^not  even  romance,  which  has  seldom 
business  habits— he  cheerfully  assented.  On  the  very  first  night  of 
those  later  hours,  at  nine  exactly,  there  came:  not  the  young  lady 
herself,  but  her  servant,  who  being  closeted  with  brother  Chanes  for 
some  time,  went  away,  and  returned  next  night  at  the  same  hour,  and 
on  the  next,  and  on  the  next  again. 

These  repeated  visits  inflamed  the  curiosity  of  Nicholas  to  the  veiy 
highest  pitch.  Tantalized  and  excited  beyond  all  bearing,  and  unable 
to  fathom  the  mystery  without  neglecting  his  duty,  he  confided  the 
whole  secret  to  Newman  Noggs,  imploring  him  to  be  on  the  watch 
next  night,  to  follow  the  girl  home,  to  set  on  foot  such  inquiries 
iHilative  to  the  name,  condition,  and  history  of  her  mistress,  as  he 
could  without  exciting  suspicion  ;  and  to  report  the  result  to  him  with 
the  least  possible  dehiy. 

Beyond  aU  measure  proud  of  this  commission,  Newman  Nc^gs  took 
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up  his  post  in  the  squaxe  on  the  following  evening,  a  full  hour  be- 
fore the  needful  time,  and  planting  himself  behind  the  pnmp  and 
pulling  bia  bat  oyer  bis  eyes,  began  bis  watch  with  an  elaborate  ap- 
pearance of  mystery  admirably  calculated  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
all  beholders.  Indeed,  divers  servant-girls  who  came  to  draw  water, 
and  sundry  little  boys  who  stopped  to  drink  at  theladle,  were  almost 
scared  out  of  their  senses  by  the  apparition  of  Newman  Noges  look- 
ing stealthily  ronnd  the.  pnmp,  with  nothing  of  him  visible  but  his 
facie,  and  that  wearing  the  expression  of  a  meaitative  Ogre. 

Panctnal  to  her  time,  the  messenger  came  again,  and  after  an  inter- 
view of  rather  longer  duration  than  usual,  departed.  Newman  had 
made  two  appointments  with  Nicholas,  one  for  the  next  evening  con- 
ditional on  his  success,  and  one  the  next  night  following  which  was 
to  be  kept  under  all  circumstances.  The  first  night  he  was  not  at 
the  place  of  meeting  (a  certain  tavern  about  half-way  between  the 
City  and  Golden  Square),  but  on  the  second  night  he  was  there  before 
Nicholas,  and  received  him  with  open  arms. 

^  It's  all  right,"  whispered  Newman.  ^'  Sit  down — sit  down,  there's 
a  dear  young  man,  and  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Nicholas  needed  no  second  invitation,  and  eagerly  inquired  what  was 
the  news. 

^^  There's  a  great  deal  of  news,"  said  Newman,  in  a  flutter  of 
exultation.  ^^  &s  all  right.  Don't  be  anxious.  I  don't  know  where 
to  bc^n.     Never  mind  that.     Keep  up  your  spirits.    It's  all  right." 

"  WeU  r  siud  Nicholas  eagerly.     «  Yes  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Newman.     «  That's  it." 

'^What's  it?"  said  Nicholas.  >'The  name— the  name,  my  dear 
Mow." 

^  The  name's  Bobster,"  replied  Newman. 

*'  Bobster !"  repeated  Nicholas,  indignantly* 

^^  That's  the  name,"  said  Newman.     *^  I  remembered  it  by  lobster." 

^'Bobster!"  repeated  Nicholas,  more  emphaticiJly  than  before. 
"  That  must  be  the  servant's  name." 

^^  No,  it  an't,"  said  Newman,  shaking  his  head  with  great  positive- 
nesB.     '« Miss  Cecilia  Bobster." 

*'  Cecilia,  eh  ?"  returned  Nicholas,  muttering  the  two  names  together 
over  and  over  again  in  every  variety  of  tone,  to  try  the  effect.  "  WeU, 
Cecilia  is  a  pretty  name." 

**  Very.    And  a  pretty  creature  too,"  said  Newman. 

"  Who  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

«  Miss  Bobster." 

^^  Wby,  where  have  you  seen  her?"  demanded  Nicholas. 
•  *^  Never  mind,  my  dear  boy,"  retorted  Noggs,  clapping  him  on  tbe 
shoulder.     ^  1  have  seen  her.     You  shall  see  her.     I  have  managed 
it  all." 

^  My  dear  Nevrman,"  cried  Nicholas,  grasping  his  hand,  *^  are  you 
lerions?" 

**  I  am,"  replied  Newman.  **  I  mean  it  all.  Every  word.  You 
sltall  see  her  to-morrew  night.     She  consents  to  hear  you  speak  for 
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ywrself.     I  persmded  her.     She  is  all  afiabiliiT',  goodaeag,  sw* 
ftnd  beanij." 

^^  I  know  she  is ;  I  know  she  mvui  be,  Newman,"  nid 
wriBging  his  hand. 

*^  You  are  right,"  reifimed  Newman. 

''  Where  does  she  live  V  cried  Nichohw.  ''  What  hmre  j<m  Yeaamt 
of  her  history  ?  'Has  she  a  £rther — mother — aay  biothcrs — siatesB  ? 
What  did  she  say?  How  came  you  to  see  her?  Was  dwnoi  toj  miaeli 
surprised?  Did  you  say  how  passionately  I  havelouged  to  speak  to  her? 
Did  you  tell  her  where  I  had  seen  her?  Did  you  tdl  her  how,  and  wben^ 
and  where,  and  how  long  and  how  often  I  hare  thought  oC  that  sweet 
faee  which  came  upon  me  in  my  bitterest  distress  like  a  glimpse  of 
some  better  world — did  you,  Newman— ^id  you  ?" 

Poor  N<^gs  literally  gasped  for  breath  as  this  flood  of  queetians 
rushed  upon  him,  and  moved  spasmodicaUy  in  his  chair  at  eyery  fresh 
inquiry,  staring  at  Nicholas  meanwhile  with  a  most  ludicrsns  expiree* 
sion  of  perplexity. 
'  ''  No,"  said  Newman, "« I  didn't  tell  her  that." 

'<  Didn't  tell  her  which?"  asked  Nii^oks. 

^'  About  the  glimpse  of  the  better  world,"  said  Newman.  *^  I  didn't 
tell  her  who  you  were,  either,  or  where  you'd  seen  her.  I  aaad  jm» 
loved  her  to  distraction." 

^That's  true,  Newman,"  replied  Nich<^a8,  with  his  chaEacteriatio 
vehemence.     ^^  Heaven  knows  I  do ! " 

"  I  said  too,  that  you  had  admired  her  for  a  long  time  in  secret," 
said  Newman. 

^  Yes^  yes.     What  did  she  say  to  that  ?"  asked  Niehohis, 

"  Blushed,"  said  Newman. 

^'  To  be  sure.     Of  course  she  would,"  said  Nidiolas,  approvingly. 

Newman  then  went  on  to  say  that  ike  young  lady  was  an  only  child, 
that  her  mother  was  dead,  and  that  Ae  resided  with  her  father  ;  and 
that  she  had  been  induced  to  allow  her  lover  a  secret  interview  at  the 
intercession  of  her  servant,  who  had  great  iniluenoe  with  her.     He 
farther  related  how  it  had  required  much  moving  and  gxeat  eloquence 
to  bring  the  young  lady  to  this  pass ;  how  it  was  expseaakj  understood 
that  she  merely  afforded  Nicholas  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his 
passion,  and  how  ^e  by  no  means  pledged  herself  to  be  &Toniahly 
impressed  with  his  attentions.  The  mystery  of  her  visits  to  the  Broiheni 
Cheeryble  remained  wholly  unexplained,  for  Newman  had  not  alluded 
to  them,  either  in  his  preliminary  conversations  with  the  servant  or 
his  subsequent  interview  with  the  mistress,  merely  remarking  that  he 
had  been  instructed  to  watch  the  girl  home  and  ^ead  his  young  firieml's 
cause,  and  not  saying  how  iar  he  had  followed  hsr,  or  firem  what  pent. 
But  Newman  hinted  that  from  y^hai  had  fatten  firsm  the-  confidante^ 
he  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  young  lady  led  a  very  miserable  and 
vnhappy  life,  under  the  strict  control  of  her  only  parent,  who  wafr  of 
a  violent  and  brutal  temper — a  circumstance  which  he  thought  might 
in  some  degree  account,  both  for  her  having  sei^ht  the  protection  and 
iriendahip  of  the  bcothm)  and  her  suffering  heewkf  to  be  prevailed  upob 
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to  gnmi  the  promieed  interview.  The  last  he  held  to  be  a  rerj  logical 
dedaction  firom  the  premiBes,  inasmuch  as  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  young  lady,  whose  present  condition  was  so  unenviable,  would 
be  more  than  commonly  desirous  to  change  it. 

It  appeared  on  further  questioning — for  it  was  only  by  a  very  long 
and  arduous  process  that  afi  this  could  be  got  out  of  Newnan  Noggs — 
that  Newman,  in  explanation  of  his  shabby  appearance,  bod  represented 
himself  as  being,  for  certain  wise  and  indispensable  purposes  connected 
with  that  inirigae,  in  disgaiae  ;  aad  being  questioiied  how  he  had  come 
to  exceed  his  conmuastm  so  far  as  to  proeore  an  interview,  he  responded, 
that  the  lady  appeariK  wiUing  to  grant  it,  he  considered  himself 
hoimd,  both  m  duty  and  gallantry,  to  avail  himself  <^  anch  a  goldei* 
means  of  enabling  Nicbelaa  to  prosecute  his  addresses.  After  these 
and  all  possible  questions  had  been  asked  and  answered  twenty  time* 
over,  they  parted,  undertaking  to  meet  on  the  follovraig  n^ht  at  half- 
past  ten,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  appointment,  which  was  f<Nr 
eleven  o'clock. 

^  Things  come  about  very  strangely,"  thought  Nichdaa,  as  he  i?alked 
home.  *'*'  I  never  contemplated  auyihinff  of  this  kind ;  never  dreamt 
of  the  possibility  of  it.  To  know  somethmg  of  the  life  of  one  in  whon» 
I  felt  such  interest ;  to  see  h»  in  the  street,  to  pass  the  house  in  which 
she  lived,  to  meet  her  sometimes  in  her  walksy  to  hope  that  a  day  might 
come  when  I  might  be  in  a  condition  to  tell  her  of  my  love ;  this  waa 
the  utmost  exteiS  of  my  thoughts.  Now,  howeVer — but  I  should  be  a 
fool,  indeed,  to  repine  at  my  own  good  fortime." 

S^  Nicholas  was  dissatisfied;  and  there  was  more  in  the  dissatisfac- 
tion than  mere  revultton  of  feeling.  He  was  angry  with  the  young 
hidy  for  being  so  easily  won,  ^^  because,"  reas^oed  Nicholas^  ^'  it  is  not 
as  if  she  knew  it  was  I,  but  it  might  have  been  anybody," — ^which  was 
cciiainly  not  pleasant.  The  next  moment  he  was  angry  with  himself 
for  entertaining  such  thoughts,  arguing  that  nothing  but  goodness  could 
dwell  in  snch  a  temple,  and  that  the  behaviour  of  the  brothers  suffici* 
cntly  showed  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  her.  ^'  The  fact  is^  she's 
&  mystery  altogetbw,"  said  Nicholas.  This  was  not  more  satisfactory 
than  his  previous  course  of  reflection,  and  only  drove  him  out  upon  a 
aew  sea  of  ^>ecnlatieQ  and  conjecture,  where  he  tossed  and  tumbled  in 
great  discomfort  of  mind  until  the  clock  struck  ten,  and  the  hour  of 
ni^ng  drew  nigh, 

Nicholas  had  dressed  himself  with  great  care,  and  even  Newman 
Noggs  had  trimmed  himself  up  a  little :  his  coat  presenting  the  pheno^ 
^Q«Bon  of  two  consecutive  buttons,  and  tlie  supplementary  pins  being 
i>>8erted  at  tolerably  regular  intervals;  He  w(»e  hia  hat,  too,  in  the 
newest  taste,  with  a  pocket  handkerchief  in  the  crown,  and  a  twisted 
^  of  it  straggling  out  behind,  after  the  fashioa  ol  a  pigtail,  though  he 
cpoM  8cai«9e]y  aj  claim  to  the  ingenuity  of  inventing  this  hitter  decot»- 
^^  inasRwoii  as  he  was  utterly  unconsotous  of  it :  beine  in  a  nervoua 
*^  oeited  eondftion  whid^  rendered  him  quite  inaensihle  to  everythiz^ 
^t  the  gxe«i  objeet  of  the  expedition. 

They  traversed  the  streets  in  profound  siknee;  and  after  walking  a4 
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a  round  pace  for  some  distance,  anriyed  in  one  of  a  gloomy  appearance 
and  very  little  frequented,  near  the  £dgeware-road. 

^^  Number  twelve,"  said  Newman. 

^'  Oh  !  "  replied  Nicholas,  looking  about  him. 

"  Good  street  ?  "  said  Newman. 

*^  Yes,"  returned  Nicholas,  ^'  rather  dnlL" 

Newman  made  no  answer  to  this  remark,  but  halting  abruptly, 
planted  Nicholas  with  his  back  to  some  area  railings,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  was  to  wait  there,  without  moving  hand  or  foot, 
until  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  coast  was  clear.  This 
done,  Noggs  limped  away  with  great  alacrity,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
every  instant,  to  make  quite  certain  that  Nicholas  was  obeying  his 
directions ;  and  ascending  the  steps  of  a  bouse  some  half-doaoen  doors  off, 
was  lost  to  view. 

After  a  short  delay,  he  re-appeared,  and  limping  back  again,  halted 
midway,  and  beckoned  Nicholas  to  follow  him. 

^^  Well ! "  said  Nicholas,  advancing  towards  him  on  tiptoe. 

"  All  right,"  replied  Newman,  in  nigh  glee.  ^  All  ready ;  nobody 
at  home.     Couldn't  be  better.     Ha !  ha ! " 

With  this  fortifying  assurance,  he  stole  past  a  street-door,  on  which 
Nicholas  caught  a  glumpse  of  a  brass  plate,  with  ^'  Bobster,"  in  veiy 
laree  letters ;  and  stopping  at  the  area-gate,  which  was  open,  signed 
to  his  young  friend  to  descend. 

''  What  the  devil ! "  died  Nicholas,  drawing  back.  '« Are  we  to 
sneak  into  the  kitchen  as  if  we  came  after  the  forks  ?  " 

«'  Hush !  "  replied  Newman.  ''  Old  Bobster— ferocious  Turk.  He'd 
kill  'em  all — ^box  the  young  lady's  ears— he  does— often." 

^^  What ! "  cried  NichoLu,  in  high  wrath,  ^^  do  you  mean  to  tdl  me 
that  any  man  would  dare  to  box  the  ears  of  such  a         " 

He  had  no  time  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  mistress  just  then,  for  New- 
man gave  him  a  gentle  push  which  had  nearly  precipitated  him  to  the 
bottom  of  the  area  steps.  Thinking  it  best  to  take  the  hint  in  good  part, 
Nicholas  descended  without  further  remonstrance ;  but  with  a  counte- 
nance bespeaking  anything  rather  than  the  hope  and  rapture  of  a  pas- 
sionate lover.  Newman  followed — he  would  have  followed  head  first, 
but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  Nicholas — and  taking  his  hand,  led  bim 
through  a  stone  passage,  profoundly  dark,  into  a  back  kitchen  or  cellv 
of  the  blackest  and  most  pitchy  obscurity,  where  they  stopped. 

"  Well !  "  said  Nicholas,  in  a  discontented  whisper,  "  this  is  not  aW» 
I  suppose,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  Noggs ;  "  they'll  be  here  directly.  It's  all  rigbt. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'^  said  Nicholas.  « I  shouldn't  have  thought 
it,  I  confess." 

They  exchanged  no  further  words,  and  there  Nicholas  stood,  Ut^' 
ing  to  the  loud  breathing  of  Newman  Noggs,  and  imagining  thai  h^ 
nose  seemed  to  glow  like  a  red-hot  coal,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  dark' 
ness  which  enshrouded  them.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  cautious  foot- 
steps attracted  his  ear,  and  directly  afterwards  a  female  voice  ioquii^ 
if  the  gentleman  were  there. 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Nicholan,  taming  towards  the  corner  from  wbicb  the 
voice  proceeded.  "  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  Only  me,  sir,"  replied  the  voice.     **  Now  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

A  gleam  of  light  shone  into  the  place,  and  presently  the  servant^girl 
appeared,  bearing  a  light,  and  followed  by  her  young  mistress,  who 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  modesty  and  confusion. 

At  sight  of  the  young  lady,  Nicholas  started  and  changed  oolour ; 
his  heart  beat  violently,  and  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  At  that  in- 
stant, and  almost  simultaneously  with  her  arrival  and  that  of  the 
candle,  there  was  heard  a  loud  and  furious  knocking  at  the  street-door, 
which  caused  Newman  Noggs  to  jump  up  with  great  agility  from  a 
beer-barrel,  on  which  he  had  been  seated  astride,  and  to  exclaim 
abruptly,  and  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  "  Bobstcr,  by  the  Lord ! " 

The  young  lady  shrieked,  the  attendant  wrung  her  hands,  Nicholas 
gazed  fix>m  one  to  the  other  in  apparent  stupefaction,  and  Newman 
hurried  to  and  fro,  thrusting  his  hands  into  aU  his  pockets  successively, 
and  drawing  out  the  linings  of  every  one  in  the  excess  of  his  irresolu- 
tion. It  was  but  a  moment,  but  the  confiision  crowded  into  that  one 
moment  no  imagination  can  exaggerate. 

"  Leave  the  house,  for  Heaven  s  sake !  We  have  done  wrong — ^we 
deserve  it  all,"  cried  the  young  lady.  "  Leave  the  house,  or  I  am  mined 
and  undone  for  ever." 

"Will  you  hear  me  say  but  one  word?"  cried  Nicholas.  "  Only  one. 
I  will  not  detain  you.  Will  you  hear  me  say  one  word  in  explanation 
of  this  mischance  ?" 

But  Nicholas  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  wind,  for  the 
yonng  lady  with  distracted  looks  hurried  up  the  stairs.  He  would  have 
followed  her,  but  Newman  twisting  his  hand  in  his  coat  collar,  dragged 
him  towards  the  passage  by  which  they  had  entered. 

**  Let  me  go,  Newman,  in  the  Devil's  name,"  cried  Nicholas.  *'  I 
must  speak  to  her — I  will ;  I  will  not  leave  this  house  without." 

"  Reputation — character — ^violence — consider,"  said  Newman,  clinging 
round  him  with  both  arms,  and  hurrying  him  away.  "  Let  them  open  the 
door.  Well  go  as  we  came  directly  it's  «iut.    Come.  This  way.    Here." 

Overpowered  by  the  remonstrances  of  Newman  and  the  tears  and 
prayers  of  the  girl,  and  the  tremendous  knocking  above,  which  had 
never  ceased,  Nicholas  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  off;  and  precisely 
^  Mr.  Bobster  made  his  entrance  by  the  street-door,  he  and  Noggs 
niade  their  ejLit  by  the  area-gate. 

They  hurried  away  through  several  streets  without  stopping  or 
^P^ing.  At  last  they  halted  and  confronted  each  other  with  blank 
and  rueful  faces. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Newman,  gasping  for  breath.  "  Don't  be  cast 
down.  It  8  all  right.  More  fortunate  next  time.  It  couldn't  be  helped. 
I  ^id  my  part." 

"Excellently,"  replied  Nicholas,  taking  his  hand.  "Excellently, 
»nd  like  the  true  and  zealous  friend  you  are.  Only — ^mind,  I  am  not 
<lmppointed,  Newman,  and  feel  just  as  much  indebted  to  you— only  it 
^<^  the  tcron^  lady .' 
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*^JShT  cried  Newmsn  ^<fgs.    ^' Taken  in  by  fhe serrMA ?" 

^^  Newman,  Newman,"  said  NicboLas,  laying  Us  hand  open  his 
shoulder ;  ^*  it  was  tiie  wrong  servant  too." 

Newman's  mider-jaw  drop(>ed,  and  he  gaaed  ai  Nicholae  witti  his 
«Nind  eye  fixed  htt  and  motionless  in  hb  head. 

^  Don't  take  it  to  heart,**  said  Nichoias ;  ^^  it's  of  no  oonsequence ; 
yon  see  I  don't  care  about  it ;  yon,  followed  the  wrong  person,  that's  all." 

That  was  alL  Whether  Newman  Noegs  had  looked  ronnd  the 
pnmp  in  a  slaatinff  direction  so  loi^,  that  his  sight  becaoEie  impaired,  or 
whekker,  finding  that  there  was  time  to  spare,  he  had  recniifced  himself 
with  a  few  drops  of  something  stronger  than  the  pnmp  conld  yield — 
by  whatsoeyer  means  it  had  come  to  pasa,  this  was  his  mistake. 
And  Nicholas  went  home  to  brood  upon  ]t»  and  to  moditaie  upon  the 
channsof  the  mknownyonnglady,  nowaai^fiur  be3Fondhi8rendiaseTer. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

POUTAININQ  80MB  ROMANTIC   PASSAOBS  nBTWEBN  MB8.  IflCKLBBT  A2(B 
THE   GENTLEMAN   IN   THE   SMALL-CLOTHES   NEXT   nOOft. 

Ever  since  her  last  momentous  conversation  with  her  son.  Vis. 
Kickleby  had  by  little  and  little  begun  to  display  unusual  care  in  the 
adornment  of  her  person,  gradually  superadding  to  those  staid  and 
matronly  habiliments,  which  luid  up  to  that  time  formed  her  ordinary 
attire,  a  variety  of  embellishments  and  decorations,  slight  perhaps  in 
themselves,  but,  taken  together,  and  considered  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  her  disclosure,  of  no  mean  importance.  Even  her  black  dress 
assumed  something  of  a  deadly-lively  air  from  the  jaunty  style  in  which 
it  was  worn ;  and,  eked  out  as  its  lingering  attractions  were,  by  a  prudent 
disposal  here  and  there  of  certain  juvenile  ornaments  of  little  or  no 
value,  which  had  for  that  reason  alone  escaped  the  general  wreck  and 
been  permitted  to  slumber  peacefully  in  odd  comers  of  old  drawers  and 
boxes  where  daylight  seldom  shone,  her  mounung  garments  assumed 
quite  a  new  character,  and  from  beiuff  the  outward  tokens  of  Tesped 
and  sorrow  for  the  dead,  were  converted  into  signals  of  very  slaughterous 
and  killing  designs  upon  the  living. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  might  have  been  stimulated  to  this  proceeding  by  a 
lofty  sense  of  duty,  and  impulses  of  unquestionable  excellence.  She 
might  by  this  time  have  become  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  long 
indulgence  in  unavailing  woe,  or  the  necessity  of  setting  a  proper 
example  of  neatness  and  decorum  to  her  blooming  daughter.  Considen- 
tions  of  duty  and  responsibility  apart,  the  change  might  have  taken  its 
rise  in  feelings  of  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  charity.  The 
gentleman  next  door  had  been  vilified  by  Nicholas;  rudely  stigmatised 
ns  a  dotard  and  an  idiot ;  and  for  these  attacks  upon  his  understanding, 
Mrs.  Nickleby  was  in  some  sort  accountable.  She  might  have  felt  that 
it  was  the  act  of  a  good  Christian  to  show,  by  all  means  in  her  power, 


AflttlieafaiaBd  gatkBiaii  was  neithw  the  one  mar  the  othear.  And 
vbat  better  Beaut  coold  «he  adopt  towaida  eo  viziooiis  and  landaUeaB 
«ncl,  than  preying  to  all  men,  in  her  own  peisoB,  that  his  paaaoa  was 
the  BMrt  nliapal  and  maaminMe  in  the  world,  and  jnat  the  yocj  remit  of 
afl  others  which  diaoreet  and  tfainkiagpataoaa  ought  have  foreaeeo,  from 
her  iaoaatioQaly  displacing  her  matnrea  ohanns,  without  reserre,  nader 
the  Toy  eye,  as  it  were,  of  an  ardent  and  too-anaoeptiUe  man  ? 

^'Ahl"  said  Mra.  NiekM>7,  grmTelf  diaking  her  head^  ^  if 
Nicholas  knew  what  his  poor  dear  papa  sa£Eered  before  we  wme 
engaged,  when  I  naed  to  hate  him,  he  woold  have  a  little  more  feeling. 
SoaU  I  erer  forget  the  morBing  I  looked  soomfully  at  him  when  he 
oieved  to  carry  taj  parasol  ?  Or  that  night  when  I  frowned  at  himt 
It  was  a  mercy  he  dlcb't  emirate.     It  very  nearly  drove  hkn  to  iU" 

Whether  the  deceased  might  not  have  been  better  off  if  he  had  em;^ 
grated  in  his  bachelor  days,  was  a  question  which  his  relict  did  not 
itop  to  cimsider,  for  Kate  enteced  the  room  with  her  vrark-box  in  this 
stage  of  her  reflections ;  and  a  much  slighter  interruption,  or  no  iatfir 
nption  ai  all,  would  him  diverted  Mrs.  NidU^'s  Uionghts  into  a  new 
chaonel  at  any  time. 

^  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ^^  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
bat  a  fine  warm  simiiigr  day  like  this,  with  the  bnds  singing  in  every 
direction,  aheays  pots  me  in  mind  of  roast  pir.  with  sacs  and  mdon 
awce  aid  m»&  ^rj.' 

'^  Thai's  a  cnnons  association  of  ideas,  isitnot,  mam*  ?  " 

^^  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickldby* 
^  Roast  pig— let  me  see.  On  theday  five  ireeks  after  you  were  Christ* 
esed,  we  Imd  a  roastF-HSO  that  couldn't  have  been  a  pig,  either,  because 
I  leooUeot  there  were  a  paur  of  them  to  carve,  and  your  poor  papa  andl 
could  never  have  thought  of  sitting  down  to  two  pics — ^they  must  have 
iKen  partridges.  Roast  ]ug !  I  hardly  think  we  ever  could  have  had 
one,  now  I  come  to  remember,  for  your  papa  could  never  hear  the  night 
of  them  in  the  diops,  and  used  to  say  that  they  always  put  him  in  mind 
of  very  little  babies,  only  the  pigs  had  much  fiiirer  complexions  ;  and  he 
had  a  honor  of  little  lutbies,  too,  because  he  couldn't  very  well  afibrd 
*Bj  increase  to  hb  family,  and  had  a  natural  dislike  to  the  subject.  It's 
▼ery  odd  now,  what  can  put  that  in  my  head.  I  recollect  dining  once 
&t  Mis.  Bevan's,  in  that  broad  street,  round  the  comer  by  the  ooach- 
Ottker's,  where  the  tipsy  man  fell  through  the  celhur-flap  of  an  empty 
^umse  nearly  a  week  before  quarter-day,  and  wasn't  found  till  the  new 
tenant  went  in-— and  we  had  roast  pig  there.  It  must  be  that,  I  think, 
that  reminds  me  of  it,  especially  as  there  was  a  little  bird  in  the  room 
that  woidd  keep  on  singing  all  the  time  of  dinner — ^at  least,  not  a  little 
^nid,  for  it  was  a  parrot,  and  he  didn't  sing  exactly,  for  he  talked  and 
swore  dreadfully ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  that.  Indeed  I  am  sure  it 
nuist.    Shouldn't  you  say  so,  my  dear  ?  " 

^  I  should  say  there  was  not  a  doubt  about  it,  mama,"  returned  Kate^ 
^h  a  cheerful  smile. 

^  No ;  but  do  yon  tlunk  so,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  as  much 
S^Tity  as  if  it  werea  question  of  themost  imminent  and  thrilling  interest. 
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^*  If  70a  don't,  BtLj  BO  at  onee,  yon  know ;  becaoae  it's  jost  as  irell  to  be 
oorrecty  particnlarty  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  which  is  voy  coiions  and 
worth  settling  while  one  thinks  abont  it." 

Kate  laughingly  replied  that  she  was  qntte  conyinced ;  and  as  her 
mama  still  appeared  undetermined  whether  it  was  not  absolntely  essential 
that  the  subject  should  be  renewed,  proposed  that  they  should  take  their 
work  into  the  summer-house  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  readily  assented,  and  to  the  summer-house  they  repaired 
without  further  discussion. 

^^  Well,  I  will  say,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  as  she  took  her  sest, 
^*  tliat  there  never  was  such  a  good  creature  as  Smike.  Upon  my  word, 
the  pains  he  has  taken  in  putting  this  little  arboor  to  rights  and  tiwning 
the  sweetest  flowers  about  it,  are  beyond  anything  I  could  baYO  I 
wish  he  wouldn't  put  all  the  gravel  on  your  side,  Kate,  my  dear,  though, 
and  leave  nothing  but  mould  for  me." 

^^  Dear  mama,"  returned  Kate,  hastily,  *^  take  this  seaib^o— to 
oblige  me,  mama." 

^^No«  indeed,  my  dear.  I  shall  keep  my  own  side,"  Btad  Mis. 
Nickleby.     "  Well !  I  declare !" 

Kate  looked  up  inquiringly. 

^^  If  he  hasn't  been,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^  and  got,  firom  somewhere 
or  x>ther,  a  couple  of  roots  of  those  flowen  that  I  said  I  was  so  fond 
of  the  other  night,  and  asked  you  if  you  were  not — no,  that  y^a 
said  you  were  so  fond  of,  the  other  night,  and  asked  me  if  I  wasn't—it's  ^ 
the  same  thing — now,  upon  my  wora,  I  take  that  as  very  kind  and 
attentive  indeed !  I  don't  see,**  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  looking  narrowly 
about  her,  ^^  any  of  them  on  my  side,  bnt  I  suppose  they  grow  best 
near  the  gravel.  You  may  depend  upon  it  they  do,  Kate,  and  that's 
the  reason  they  are  all  near  you,  and  he  has  put  the  gravel  there 
because  it's  the  sunny  side.  Upon  my  word,  that's  very  clever  now. 
I  shouldn't  have  had  half  as  much  thought  myself !" 

^^  Mama,"  said  Kate  hurriedly,  bending  over  her  work  so  that  her 
face  was  almost  hidden,  ^'  before  you  were  married '*  • 

^^  Dear  me,  Kate,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^  what  in  the  nain^ 
of  goodness  graciousness  makes  you  fly  oiF  to  the  time  before  I  was 
manied,  when  I'm  talking  to  you  about  his  thoughtfulness  and  atten- 
tion to  me  ?    You  don't  seem  to  take  the  smallest  interest  in  the  garden." 

^^  Oh !  mama,"  said  Kate,  raising  her  fiice  again,  ^'  you  know  I  do.** 

*'  Well  then,  my  dear,  why  don't  you  praise  the  neatness  and  pretti- 
ness  with  which  it's  kept,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  How  very  odd  yon 
are,  Kate!" 

"  I  do  praise  it,  mama,"  answered  Kate,  gently.    "  Poor  fellow ! " 

"  I  scarcely  ever  hear  you,  my  dear,"  retorted  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  "  that's 
all  I've  got  to  say."  By  this  time  the  good  lady  had  been  a  long  while 
upon  one  topic,  so  she  fell  at  once  into  her  daugliter's  little  trap  for 
changing  it---if  trap  it  were — and  inquired  what  she  had  been  going 
to  say. 

^^  About  what,  mama?"  said  Kate,  who  liad  apparently  quite  for- 
gotten her  diversion. 
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^^  Lor,  Kate,  my  dear/'  ^-efcumed  her  mother,  ^^  ^hy,  you* re  adeep  or 
fltopid.    About  the  time  before  I  was  married." 

^  Oh  yea  I"  aaid  Kate,  ^'  I  remember.  I  was  going  to  aak,  mama, 
before  you  were  married,  had  you  many  suitors  V 

'' Suitors,  my  dear !"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  a  smUe  of  wonderful 
complacency.  **•  First  and  last,  Kate,  I  must  have  had  a  dozfin  at  least." 
-  ^  Mama !"  returned  Kate,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance. 

^^  I  had  indeed,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  ^'  not  including  your 
poor  papa,  or  a  young  gentleman  who  used  to  go  at  that  time  to  the 
8une  dancing-school,  and  who  tcotM  send  gold  watches  and  bracelets  to 
our  house  in  gili-edged  paper,  (which  were  always  returned),  and  who 
tfterwards  unfortunately  went  out  to  Botany  Bay  in  a  cadet  ship— a 
coDTict  ship  I  mean — and  escaped  into  a  bush  and  killed  sheep,  (I  don't 
know  how  they  got  there)  and  was  going  to  be  hung,  only  he  acci- 
dentally choked  himself,  and  the  goYemmont  pardoned  him.  Then 
there  was  youn^  Lukin,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  beginning  with  her  left 
thumb  and  checking  off  the  names  on  Ker  fingers— ^^  Mogley — ^Tipslark 
— Cabbery — Smife^ " 

Haying  now  reached  her  little  finger,  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  canrying 
the  account  over  to  the  other  hand,  when  a  loud  ^^Heml"  which 
appeared  to  come  firom  the  very  foundation  of  the  garden  wall,  gaTO 
both  herself  and  her  daughter  a  violent  start. 

"  Mama !  what  was  that  V  said  Kate,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

^  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  considerably 
startled,  *^  unless  it  was  the  gentleman  belonging  to  the  next  house,  I 
don  t  know  what  it  could  possibly — " 

^'A — hem  !"  cried  the  same  voice;  and  that  not  in  the  tone  of  an 
ordinary  clearing  of  the  throat,  but  in  a  kind  of  bellow,  which  woke  up 
aD  the  echoes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  prolonged  to  an  extent 
which  must  have  made  the  unseen  bellower  quite  black  in  the  fiice. 

^  I  understand  it  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  laying  her 
hand  on  Kate's ;  ''don't  be  alarmed,  my  love,  it's  not  directed  to  you,  and 
is  not  intended  to  frighten  anybody.  Let  us  give  everybody  their 
due  Kate  ;  I  am  bound  to  say  that." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Nickleby  nodded  her  head,  and  patted  the  back  of 
her  daughter's  hand  a  great  many  times,  and  looked  as  if  she  could  tell 
something  vastly  important  if  she  chose,  but  had  self-denial,  thank  God  1 
and  wouldn't  do  it. 

^.What  do  you  mean,  mama  ?"  demanded  Kate,  in  evident  surprise.  ' 

"  Don't  be  flurried,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  looking  towards 
the  garden-wall,  ''  for  you  see  I'm  not,  and  if  it  would  be  excusable  in 
anybody  to  be  flurried,  it  certainly  would — ^under  all  the  circumstances— « 
be  excusable  in  me,  but  I  am  not,  Kate — ^not  at  all." 

^^'I^  seems  designed  to  attract  our  attention,  mama,"  said  Kate. 

"  It  if  designed  to  attract  our  attention,  my  dear — at  least,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  drawing  herself  up,  and  patting  her  daughter's  hand 
more  blandly  than  before,  ''  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  of  us.  Hem ! 
you  needn't  be  at  all  uneasy,  my  dear." 

Kate  looked  very  much  perplexed,  and  was  apparently  about  to  ask  for 
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fiirther  esplanoticm,  when  a  dBonting  and  scnffiiiig  noiae,  aa  of  an  eldeily 
gentleman  whooping,  and  kicking  np  his  1^  on  loose  ^Tel  with  great 
Tioknce,  was  heard  to  proceed  irom  the  same  directioit  as  the  former 
sounds ;  and,  before  they  had  subsided,  a  large  cacnmber  was  seen  to 
shoot  up  in  the  abr  with  the  veloci^  of  a  sky-rocket,  whence  it 
descended,  tumbling  oyer  and  over,  until  it  fell  at  Mrs.  Nickleby^s  feet. 

This  remarkable  appearance  was  succeeded  by  another  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  description ;  then  a  fine  Yegetable  marrow,  of  unusually 
large  dimensions,  was  seen  to  whirl  aloft,  and  come  toppling  down ; 
then  sereral  cucumbers  shot  up  together;  and,  finaUy,  the  air  was 
darkened  by  a  shower  of  onions,  turnip-radishes,  and  other  small  vege- 
tables, which  fell  rolling  and  scattering  and  bumping  about  in  all 
directions. 

As  Kate  rose  from  her  seat  in  some  alarm,  and  caught  her  mother's 
hand  to  run  with  her  into  the  house,  she  felt  herself  rather  retarded  than 
assisted  in  her  intention;  and,  following  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's 
ey^  was  quite  terrified  by  the  apparition  of  an  old  black  Telnet  cap, 
which,  by  slow  degrees,  as  if  its  wearer  were  ascending  a  ladder  or  pair 
of  steps,  rose  aboye  the  wall  diriding  their  garden  firom  that  of  the  next 
cottage,  (which,  like  their  own,  was  a  detached  building,)  and  was 
gradually  followed  by  a  yery  large  liead,  and  an  old  face,  in  which  were 
a  pair  of  most  extraordinary  grey  eyes,  yery  ynld,  very  ynde  open,  and 
rolling  in  their  sockets  with  a  duU,  languishing,  and  leering  look,  most 
ugly  to  behold. 

^^  Mama !"  cried  Kate,  really  terrified  for  the  moment,  ^  why  do  you 
stop,  why  do  you  lose  an  instant  ? — ^Mama,  pray  come  in !" 

^^  Kate,  my  dear,"  returned  her  mother,  stiU  liolding  back,  ^  how 
can  you  be  so  foolish  ?  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  How  do  yoa  suppose 
you  are  oyer  to  get  through  life,  if  you're  such  a  coward  as  this !  What 
do  you  yrant,  sir  ?"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  addressing  the  intruder  ynth  a 
sort  of  simpering  displeasure.    ^^  How  dare  you  look  into  ibis  garden  T 

^^  Queen  of  my  soul,"  replied  the  stranger,  folding  his  hands  together, 
«( this  goblet  sip." 

^^  Nonsense,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^'  Kate,  my  bye,  pray  be  quiet" 

**  Won't  you  sip  the  goblet  ?"  urged  the  stranger,  with  his  head 
imploringly  on  <xie  side,  and  his  right  hand  on  his  fareaflt.  ^  Oh,  do  sip 
the  goblet!" 

^^  I  shall  not  consent  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,  air,"  said  Mra 
Nickleby,  with  a  haughty  air.     ^'  Pnty,  begone." 

^^  Why  is  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  coming  up  a  step  higher,  and 
leaniuj^  hi^  elbows  on  the  wall,  witii  as  mudi  com|Jaoency  as  if  he  wers 
looking  out  of  window,  **•  why  is  it  that  beauty  ia  always  obdurate^ 
even  when  admiration  is  as  honourable  and  respectful  as  mine  ?"  Heis 
he  smiled,  kisse|d  his  hand,  and  made  seyeral  low  bows.  ^^  Is  it  omnz 
to  the  bees,  who,  wlien  the  honey  season  is  oyer,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  haye  been  killed  with  brimstone,  in  reality  fly  to  Barbary  and  lull 
the  captiye  Moors  to  sleep  with  their  drowsy  songs?  Or  is  it,"  he 
added,  dropping  his  yoice  almost  to  a  whisper,  ^  in  consequence  of  th6 
statue  at  Charing  Cross  haying  been  lately  seen  on  the  Stock  Exehaago 
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at  midnight,  walking  ann-in-arm  with  the  Fnmp  from  Aldgate,  in  a 
riding-habit  V* 

"  5lamay"  mnrmnred  Kate,  "  do  yon  bewr  hina  ?" 

^  Hn^,  mj  dear  !**  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice, 
**  he  is  very  polite,  and  I  think  that  was  a  quotation  from  the  poets. 
Pray,  don't  worry  me  so — you'll  pinch  my  arm  black  and  blue.  Go 
away,  sir." 

^  Qnite  away  V  said  the  gentleman,  with  a  languishing  look,  ^*  Oh! 
quite  away  V* 

**  Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickieby,  **  certainly.  You  have  no  business 
here.     This  is  private  property,  sir ;  you  ought  to  know  that." 

^^  I  do  know,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  laying  his  finger  on  his  nose 
with  an  air  of  familiarity  most  reprehensible,  *•*'  that  this  is  a  sacred 
and  cnehanted  spot,  where  the  most  divine  charms" — here  he  kissed  his 
band  and  bowed  again — ^^waft  mellifluousness  over  the  neighbours" 
gardens,  and  force  uie  fruit  and  vegetables  into  premature  existence* 
That  fact  I  am  acquainted  with.  But  will  you  permit  me,  fairest 
(teature,  to  ask  you  one  question,  in  the  absence  of  the  planet  Venus, 
who  has  cone  on  business  to  the  Ilorse  Guards,  and  would  otherwise-— 
jealous  or  your  superior  charms — interpose  between  us?" 

"  Kate,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickieby,  turning  to  her  daughter,  "  it's  very 
awkward,  positively.  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say  to  this  gentle- 
roan.    One  ought  to  be  civil,  you  know." 

^  Dear  mama,"  rejoined  Kate,  ^^  don't  say  a  word  to  him,  but  let  us 
nin  away  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  shut  ourselves  up  till  Nicholas  comes 
liorae." 

Mrs.  Nickieby  looked  very  grand,  not  to  say  contemptuous,  at  this 
humiliating  proposal ;  and  turning  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  had 
watched  them  during  these  whispers  with  absorbing  eagerness,  said — 

^^  If  you  will  conduct  yourself,  sir,  like  the  gentleman  which  I  should 
imagine  you  to  be  from  your  language  and — and — appearance,  (quite 
the  counterpart  of  your  grand-papa,  Kate,  my  dear,  in  his  best  days,) 
and  will  put  your  question  to  me  in  plain  woitls,  I  will  answer  it." 

If  Mrs.  Nickleby's  excellent  papa  had  borne,  in  his  best  days,  a 
resemblance  to  the  neighbour  now  looking  over  the  wall,  he  must  have 
heen,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  queer-looking  old  gentleman  in  his  prime^ 
Perhaps  Kate  thought  so,  for  she  ventured  to  glance  at  his  living  por- 
trait with  some  attention,  as  he  took  off  his  black  velvet  cap,  and, 
exhibiting  a  perfectly  bald  head  made  a  long  series  of  bows,  each 
accompanied  with  a  fresh  kiss  of  the  hand.  After  exhausting  himself, 
to  aU  appearance,  with  this  fatiguing  performance,  he  covered  his  head 
once  more,  pulled  the  cap  very  carefully  over  the  tips  of  his  ears,  and 
ivsuming  his  former  attitude,  said, 

"The  question  is " 

Here  he  broke  off  to  look  round  in  every  direction,  and  satisfy  him- 
self beyond  all  doubt  that  there  were  no  listeners  near.  Assured  that 
there  were  not,  he  tapped  his  nose  several  times,  accompanying  the 
action  with  a  canning  look,  as  though  congratulating  himself  on  his 
caution ;  aixd  stretching  out  his  n^k,  said  in  a  loud  whisper, 
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"  Are  you  a  princess  ?" 

'^  You  are  mocking  me,  sir/'  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  making  a  feSnl 
of  retreating  towards  the  house. 

^^  No,  but  are  you  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
You  know  I  am  not,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
Then  are  you  any  relation  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  V 
inquired  the  old  gentleman  with  sreat  anxiety,  ^'or  to  the  Pope  of  Romei 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Forgive  me,  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  was  told  you  were  niece  to  the  Commissioners  of  Paving,  and 
daughter-in-law  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Common  Council, 
which  would  account  for  your  relationship  to  all  three." 

^^  Whoever  has  spread  such  reports,  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
with  some  warmth,  ^'  has  taken  great  liberties  with  my  name,  and  one 
which  I  am  sure  my  son  Nicholas,  if  he  was  aware  of  it,  would  not 
allow  for  an  instant.  The  idea  !'^  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drawing  herself 
up,  ^'  niece  to  the  Commissioners  of  Paving !" 

*'*'  Pray,  mama,  come  away  !"  whispered  Kate, 

«« ^  Pray,  mama !'  Nonsense,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ansrily, 
*^  but  that's  just  the  way.  If  they  had  said  I  was  niece  to  a  piping 
bullfinch,  what  would  you  care  !  But  I  have  no  sympathy  "-^whim- 
pered Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^^  I  don't  expect  it,  that's  one  thuig." 

^^  Tears !"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  with  such  an  energetic  jump, 
that  he  fell  down  two  or  three  steps,  and  grated  his  chin  against  the 
wall.  "  Catch  the  crystal  globules— «atch  'em — ^bottle  'em  up — cork 
'em  tight — put  sealing-wax  on  the  top — ^seal  'em  with  a  cupid — ^label 
'em  *'  Best  quality' — and  stow  'em  away  in  the  fourteen  binn,  with  a  bar 
of  iron  on  the  top  to  keep  the  thunder  off !" 

•  Issuing  these  commands,  as  if  there  were  a  doaen  attendants  all 
actively  engaged  in  their  execution,  he  turned  his  velvet  cap  inside  out, 
put  it  on  with  great  dignity  so  as  to  obscure  his  right  eye  and  three- 
fourths  of  his  nose,  and  sticking  his  arms  a-kimbo,  looked  very  fiercely 
at  a  sparrow  hard  by,  till  the  bird  flew  away,  when  he  put  his  cap  in 
his  pocket  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  and  addressed  himself  with 
a  respectful  demeanour  to  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^^  Beautiful  madam,"  such  were  his  words — ^^  if  I  have  made  any 
mistake  with  regard  to  your  family  or  connexions,  I  humbly  beseech 
you  to  pardon  me.  If  I  supposed  you  to  be  related  to  Foreign  Powers 
or  Native  Boards,  it  is  because  you  have  a  manner,  a  carriage,  a  dignity, 
whieh  you  will  excuse  my  saying  that  none  but  yourself  (with  the 
single  exception  perhaps  of  the  tragic  muse,  when  playing  extempcnra- 
neously  on  the  barrel  organ  before  the  East  India  Company)  can 
parallel.  I  am  not  a  youth,  ma'am,  as  you  see ;  and  although  beings 
like  you  can  never  grow  old,  I  venture  to  presume  that  we  are  fitted 
for  each  other." 

'^  Really,  Kate,  my  love  \ "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  faintly,  and  lodciog 
another  way. 

^*- 1  have  estates,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  flourishing  his  ri^ht 
hand  negligently,  as  if  he  made  very  light  of  such  matters,  and  speaking 
very  fast;  "jewels,  light-houses,  fish-ponds,  a  whalery  of  my  own  in  the 
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N(Rih  Sea,  and  sereral  oyster-beds  of  great  profit  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  step  down  to  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
to  take  the  cocked  hat  off  the  stoutest  beadle's  head,  you  will  find  my 
card  in  the  lining  of  the  crown,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  blue  paper. 
My  walking-stick  is  also  to  be  seen  on  application  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  is*  strictly  forbidden  to  take  any  money 
for  showing  it.  I  have  enemies  about  me,  ma'am,"  he  looked  towards 
his  house  and  spoke  very  low,  *^  who  attack  me  on  all  occasions,  and 
wish  to  secure  my  property.  If  you  bless  me  with  your  hand  and 
heart,  you  can  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  call  out  the  military  if 
necessaty — sending  my  toothpick  to  the  commander-in-chief  will  be 
sofficient — and  so  clear  the  house  of  them  before  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed. After  that,  love  bliss  and  rapture ;  rapture  love  and  bliss. 
Be  mine,  be  mine !" 

Repeating  these  last  words  with  great  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  the 
old  gentleman  put  on  his  black  velvet  cap  again,  and  looking  up  into  the 
sky  in  a  hasty  manner,  said  something  that  was  not  quite  inteUigiblo 
concerning  a  balloon  he  expected,  and  which  was  rather  after  its  time. 

^  Be  mine,  be  mine ! "  repeated  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  I  have  hardly  the  power  to 
speak ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties  that  this 
matter  should  be  set  at  rest  for  ever." 

^^  Surely  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  say  one  word,  mama  V* 
reasoned  Kate. 

"  Yon  will  allow  me,  my  dear,  if  you  please,  to  judge  for  myself," 
aaid  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

*'  Be  mine,  be  mine !"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  fixing  her 
eyes  modestly  on  the  ground,  ^^  that  I  should  tell  a  stranger  whether  I 
feel  flattered  and  obliged  by  such  proposals,  or  not.  They  certainly  are 
made  under  very  singular  circumstances ;  still  at  the  same  time,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  course,"  (Mrs.  Nickleby's  customary 
qoalincation,)  ^^  they  must  be  gratifying  and  agreeable  to  one's  feelings." 

^*  Be  mine,  be  mine,"  cried  the  old  gentleman.  ^^  Gog  and  Magog, 
Gog  and  Magog.     Be  mine,  be  mine  ! 

"  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  sir,"  resumed  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
with  perfect  seriousness — "  and  I  am  sure  you'll  see  the  propriety  of 
taking  an  answer  and  going  away — ^that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
remain  a  widow,  and  to  devote  myself  to  my  children.  You  may  not 
snppose  I  am  the  mother  of  two  children— indeed  many  people  have 
doubted  it,  and  said  that  nothing  on  earth  could  ever  make  'em  believe 
it  possible— -but  it  is  the  case,  and  they  are  both  grown  up.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  for  a  neighbour — very  glad ;  delighted,  I'm 
sure — but  in  any  other  character  it's  quite  impossible,  quite.  As  to  my 
being  young  enough  to  marry  again,  that  perhaps  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
not  be ;  but  I  couldn't  think  of  it  for  an  instant,  not  on  any  account 
whatever.  I  said  I  never  would,  and  I  never  will.  It's  a  very  painful 
thing  to  have  to  reject  proposals,  and  I  would  much  rather  that  none 
were  made ;  at  the  same  time  this  is  the  answer  that  I  determined  long 
ago  to  make,  and  this  is  the  answer  I  shall  always  give." 
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These  obeervations  were  partly  addressed  to  the  old  gentleman,  partly 
to  Kate,  and  partly  delivei^d  in  soliloquy.  Towards  their  conclusion, 
the  suitor  erinoed  a  very  irreverent  degree  of  inattention,  and  Mrs. 
Nickleby  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when,  to  the  great  terror 
both  of  that  lady  and  her  daughter,  he  suddenly  flung  oiFhis  ooai,  and 
springing  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  which 
displayed  his  small-clothes  and  grey  worsteds  to  the  fullest  adTantage, 
and  concluded  by  standing  on  one  leg,  and  repeating  his  favooiite  bellow 
with  increased  vehemence. 

While  he  was  still  dwelling  on  the  last  note,  and  embellishing  it  with 
a  prolonged  flourish,  a  dirty  band  was  observed  to  glide  stealthily  and 
swiftly  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  a  fly,  and  then  to 
clasp  with  the  utmost  dexterity  one  of  the  old  gentleman's  ancle8._This 
done,  the  companion  hand  appeared,  and  clasped  the  other  ancle. 

Thus  encumbered  the  old  gentleman  lifted  his  legs  awkwardly  once 
or  twice,  as  if  they  were  very  clumsy  and  imperfect  pieces  of  machi- 
nery, and  then  looking  down  on  his  own  side  of  the  waU,  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh. 

"  It's  you,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

**  Yes,  it's  me,"  replied  a  gruff  voice. 

*^  How's  the  Emperor  of  Tartary  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

*^  Oh  !  he's  much  the  same  as  usual,"  was  the  reply.  ^^  No  better 
imd  no  worse." 

*^  The  young  Prince  of  China,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  much 
interest.  ^^  Is  he  reconciled  to  his  father-in-kw,  the  great  potato 
salesman?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  gruff  voice ;  ^'  and  he  says  he  never  vrill  be, 
that's  more." 

^^  If  that's  the  case,"  observed  the  old  gentleman,  *^  perhaps  I'd  better 
come  down." 

'^  Well,"  said  the  man  on  the  other  side,  ^^  I  think  you  had, 
perhaps." 

One  of  the  hands  being  then  cautiously  undated,  the  old  gentleman 
dropped  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  was  looking  round  to  smile  and  bow 
to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  when  he  disappeared  with  some  precipitation,  as  if 
his  legs  had  been  pulled  from  below. 

Very  much  relieved  by  his  disappearance,  Kate  was  turning  to  speak 
to  her  mama,  when  the  dirty  hands  again  became  visible,  and  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  coarse  squat  man,  who  ascended 
by  the  steps  which  had  been  recently  occupied  by  their  singular 
neighbour. 

*'^  Beg  your  pardon,  ladies,"  said  this  new  comer,  grinning  and  touch- 
ing his  hat.     "  Has  he  been  making  love  to  ^ther  of  you  f" 

"Yes,'^  said  Kate. 

^^  Ah  ! "  rejoined  the  man,  taking  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  hat  and 
wiping  his  face,  "  he  always  will,  you  know.  Nothing  will  prevent 
his  making  love." 

'^  I  need  not  ask  you  if  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  poor  creature,"  said 
Kate. 
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^'Why  no,"  replied  the  man,  looking  into  his  hai,  throwing  his 
handkerchief  in  at  one  dab,  and  putting  it  on  again.  ^'  That's  pretty 
plain,  that  is." 

^  Has  he  been  long  so  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

**  A  long  while." 

^'  And  is  there  no  hope  for  him  ?  "  said  Kate,  compassionately. 

"  Not  a  bit,  and  don't  deserve  to  be,"  replied  the  keeper.  '^  He's  a 
deal  pleasanter  without  his  senses  than  with  'em.  He  was  the  cruelest^ 
wickedest,  out-and-outerest  old  flint  that  ever  drawed  breath." 

''  Indeed  I "  said  Kate. 

^'  By  Qeorge !"  replied  the  keeper,  shaking  his  head  so  emphatically 
that  he  was  obliged  to  frown  to  keep  his  hat  on,  "  I  never  come 
across  such  a  vagabond,  and  my  mate  says  the  same.  Broke  his  poor 
wife's  heart,  turned  his  daughters  out  of  doors,  drove  his  sons  into  the 
streets — ^it  was  a  blessing  he  went  mad  at  last,  through  evil  tempers, 
and  covetousness,  and  selfishness,  and  guzzling,  and  drinking,  or  he'd 
have  drove  many  others  so.  Hope  for  Aim^  an  old  rip  1  There  isn't 
too  much  hope  going,  but  I'll  bet  a  crown  that  what  there  is,  is  saved 
for  more  deservmg  chaps  than  him,  anyhow." 

With  which  confession  of  his  faith,  the  keepar  shook  his  head  again, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  nothing  short  of  this  would  do,  if  things  were 
to  go  on  at  all;  and  touching  his  hat  sulkily — not  that  he  was  in  an  ill 
humour,  but  that  his  subject  ruffled  him-— descended  the  ladder,  and 
took  it  away. 

During  this  conversation,  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  regarded  the  man  with 
a  severe  and  sted&st  look.  She  now  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and 
pursing  up  her  lips^  shook  her  head  in  a  slow  and  doubtful  manner. 

^'  Poor  creature  1 "  said  Kate. 

^^  Ah !  poor  indeed  !"  rejoined  ^Irs.  Nickleby.  ^'  It's  shameful  that 
such  things  should  be  allowed. — Shameful ! " 

*'  How  can  they  be  helped,  mama  ?"  said  Kate,  mournfully.  ^  The 
infirmities  of  nature " 

^^  Nature  I"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^'  What !  Do  you  suppose  this 
poor  gentleman  is  out  of  his  mind  V 

^  Can  anybody  who  sees  him  entertain  any  other  opinion,  mama  ?  " 

^^  Why  then,  I  just  tell  you  this,  Kate,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
*'  that  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  am  surprised  you  can  be  so 
imposed  upon.  It's  some  plot  of  these  people  to  possess  themselves 
of  his  property — didn't  he  say  so  himself?  He  may  be  a  littla 
odd  and  flighty,  perhaps,  many  of  us  are  that ;  but  downright  mad ! 
and  express  himself  as  he  does,  respectfully,  and  in  quite  poetical  lan- 
guage, and  making  offers  with  so  much  thought,  and  care,  and  prudenoo 
— ^not  as  if  he  ran  into  the  streets,  and  went  down  upon  his  knees  to 
the  first  chit  of  a  girl  he  met,  as  a  madman  would  !  No,  no,  Kate, 
there's  a  great  deal  too  much  method  in  hU  madness;  depend  upon 
that^  my  dear." 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

ILLUSTRATIVE   OF    THE    CONVIVIAL   SENTIMENT,    THAT   THE   BEST    OF 

FRIENDS   MUST   SOMETIMES   PART. 

The  pavement  of  Snow  Hill  had  been  baking  and  frying  all  day  in 
the  beat,  and  the  twain  Saracens'  heads  guarding  the  entrance  to  tbe 
hostelry  of  whose  name  and  sign  they  are  the  duplicate  presentments; 
looked — or  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  jaded  and  foot-sore  passers  bj,  to 
look — more  vicious  than  usuaJ,  after  blifttering  and  scorching  in  the  san, 
when,  in  one  of  the  inn  s  smallest  sitting-rooms,  through  whose  open 
window  there  rose,  in  a  palpable  steam,  wholesome  exhalations  from 
reeking  coach-horses,  the  usual  furniture  of  a  tea-table  was  displayed 
in  neat  and  inviting  order,  flanked  by  large  joints  of  roast  and  boiled,  a 
tongue,  a  pigeon-pie,  a  cold  fowl,  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  other  little 
mattws  of  the  like  kind,  which,  in  degenerate  towns  and  cities  are 
generally  understood  to  belong  more  particularly  to  solid  lunches,  stage- 
coach dinners,  or  unusually  substantial  breakfasts. 

Mr.  John  Browdie,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  hovered  restlessly 
about  these  delicacies,  stopping  occasionally  to  whisk  the  flies  out  of  th^ 
sugar-basin  with  his  wife's  pocket-handkerchief,  or  to  dip  a  tea-spoon 
in  the  milkpot  and  carry  it  to  his  mouth,  or  to  cut  off  a  little  knob  of 
crust,  and  a  little  comer  of  meat,  and  swallow  them  at  two  gulps  like  a 
couple  of  pills.  After  every  one  of  these  flirtations  with  the  eatables, 
he  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  declared  with  an  earnestness  quite  pathetic 
that  he  couldn't  undertake  to  hold  out  two  mmutes  longer. 

"  Tilly !"  said  John  to  his  lady,  who  was  reclining  half  awake  and 
half  asleep  upon  a  sofa. 

"  Well,  John !" 

"  Weel,  John  !"  retorted  her  husband,  impatiently.  "  Dost  thou  feel 
boongry,  lass  ?" 

"  Not  very,"  said  Mrs.  Browdie. 

"  Not  vary  !"  repeated  John,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  "  Hear 
her  say  not  vary,  and  us  dining  at  three,  and  loonching  off  pasthry  thot 
aggravates  a  mon  'stead  of  pacifying  him  !     Not  vary !" 

^^  Here's  a  geu'lman  for  you,  sir,'  said  the  waiter,  looking  in. 

^^  A  wa'at,  for  me  ?"  cried  John,  as  though  he  thought  it  must  be  a 
letter,  or  a  parcel. 

"  A  gen'iman,  sir." 

^*  Stitfs  and  garthers,  chap  !"  said  John,  '^  wa'at  dost  thou  coom  and 
say  thot  for.     In  wi'  'un." 

"  Are  you  at  home,  sir  ?" 

"  At  whoam  !"  cried  John,  "  I  wish  I  vnir ;  I'd  ha  tea'd  iw«  honr 
ago.  Why,  I  told  t'oother  chap  to  look  sharp  ootside  door,  and  tdl  'un 
d'rectly  he  coom,  thot  we  war  faint  wi*  hoonger.  In  wi*  'un.  Aba! 
Thee  bond,  Misther  Nickleby.  This  is  nigh  to  be  the  proodest  day  o* 
my  life,  sir.     Hoo  be  all  wi*  ye  ?     Ding !    But,  I'm  glod  o'  this !" 

Quite  forgetting  even  his  hunger  in  the  heartiness  of  his  salutation, 
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John  Browdie  shook  Nicholas  by  the  hand  again  and  again,  slapping 
bis  palm  with  great  Tiolenoe  between  each  shake,  to  add  wamith  to  the 
reception. 

"  Ah !  there  she  be/'  said  John,  observing  the  look  which  Nicholas 
directed  towards  his  wife.  ^^  There  she  be^we  shan't  quarrel  about 
her  noo — £h  ?  Ecod,  when  I  think  o'  thot — ^but  thou  want  st  soom'at  to 
eat.    Fall  to,  mun,  &11  to,  and  for  wa'at  we're  aboot  to  receive " 

No  doubt  the  grace  was  properlj  finished,  but  nothing  more  was 
heard,  for  John  haid  already  begun  to  play  such  a  knife  and  fork,  that 
his  speech  was,  for  the  time,  gone. 

^^  I  diall  take  the  usual  licence,  Mr.  Browdie,"  said  Nicholas,  as  he 
pbced  a  chair  for  the  bride. 

**  Tak'  whatever  thou  like'st,"  said  John,  ^^  and  when  a's  gane,  ca'  for 
more." 

Without  stopping  to  explain,  Nicholas  kissed  the  blushing  Mrs* 
Browdie,  and  hand^  her  to  her  seat. 

^^  I  say,"  said  John,  rather  astounded  for  the  moment,  ^^  mak'  theeself 
quite  at  whoam,  will  'ee  ?" 

^*  Yon  may  depend  upon  thai,"  replied  Nicholas ;  ^^  on  one  condition." 

^'And  wa'at  may  thot  be?"  asked  John. 

*'  That  you  make  me  a  godfather  the  very  first  time  you  have  occasion 
fw  one." 

*'  £h !  d'ye  hear  thot !"  cried  John,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork^ 
''  A  godfey thor !  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  1  TiUy— hear  till  'un— a  godfeyther ! 
Divn't  say  a  word  more,  ye'll  never  beat  thot.  Occasion  for  'un — a 
godfeyther  1     Halhalha!" 

Never  was  man  so  tickled  with  a  respectable  old  joke,  as  John 
Browdie  was  with  this.  He  chuckled,  roared,  half  suffocated  himself 
by  laughing  large  pieces  of  beef  into  his  windpipe,  roared  again,  per- 
sisted in  eating  at  the  same  time,  got  red  in  the  face  and  black  in  the 
forehead,  coughed,  cried,  got  better,  went  off  again  laughing  inwardly, 
got  worse,  choked,  had  his  back  thumped,  stamped  about,  frightened 
his  wife,  and  at  last  recovered  in  a  state  of  the  last  exhaustion  and  with 
the  water  streaming  from  his  eyes,  but  still  faintly  ejaculating  ^  A 
godfeyther — a  godfeyther,  Tilly ! "  in  a  tone  bespeaking  an  exquisite 
relish  of  the  sally,  which  no  suffering  could  diminish. 

^^  You  remember  the  night  of  our  first  tea-drinking?"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Shall  I  e'er  forget  it,  mun  ?"  replied  John  Browdie. 

"  He  was  a  desperate  fellow  that  night  though,  was  he  not,  Mrs. 
Browdie?"  said  Nicholas.     ^^  Quite  a  monster?" 

^^  If  you  had  only  heard  him  as  we  were  going  home,  Mr.  Nickleby, 
you'd  have  said  so  indeed,"  returned  the  bride.  "  I  never  was  so 
frightened  in  all  my  life." 

^  Coom,  coom,"  said  John,  with  a  broad  grin  ;  ^'  thou  knoVst  betther 
than  thot,  Tilly." 

*'  So  I  was,"  replied  Mrs.  Browdie.  "  I  almost  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  speak  to  you  again." 

'*  A'most !"  said  John,  with  a  broader  grin  than  the  last.  "  A'most 
made  up  her  mind !    And  she  vnir  coaxin',  and  coaxin',  and  wheedlin', 
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and  wheedlia,  a'  the  blessed  ws'.  *  Wa'at  did'ai  thou  lei  yon  chap  mak' 
oop  tiv'ee  for  ? '  says  I.  ^I  deedn'i,  John/  saya  shet,  a  Bqwedgm  my  arm. 
^  You  deedn  t  V  says  I.     ^  Noa,'  says  she,  a  squeedgin  of  me  agean." 

*'  Lor,  John !"  interposed  his  preifcy  wife,  colouring  Tery  much. 
««  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  As  if  I  should  hare  dreamt  of 
audi  a  thing!" 

^^  I  dinnot  know  whether  thou  d  ever  dreamt  of  it,  thougli  I  think 
that's  loike  eneaf,  mind,"  retorted  John ;  ^^  but  thou  didst  it.  *  Ye're  a 
feeckle,  changeable  weathercock,  lass,'  says  I.  ^  Not  feeckkt,  John,' 
aays  she.  '  Yes,'  says  I,  *  feeckle,  dom'd  feeckle.  Dinnot  teU  me  thov 
bean't,  efther  yon  chap  at  schoolmeastherV  s^y*  !•  *  Him !'  aays  she, 
quite  screeching.  ^  Ah  !  him !'  says  I.  '  Why,  John,'  says  she— and 
ahe  coom  a  dc^  closer  and  squeedged  a  deal  harder  than  sh^d  deane 
afore — '  dost  thou  think  it's  nat'nd  noo^  that  having  such  a  proper  muii 
US  thou  to  keep  company  wi',  I'd  ever  tak'  oop  wi'  such  a  leetle  scanty 
whipper-snapper  as  yon  ?'  she  says.  Ha !  ha  I  ha  1  She  said,  vdiipper- 
anapper !  *•  £cod ! '  I  says,  *  efther  thot,  neame  tiie  day,  and  let's  have  it 
ower!'     Ha!  ha!  ha  I" 

Nicholas  laughed  very  heartily  at  this  stiury,  both  on  account  of  its 
telling^  against  himself,  and  his  being  desinms  to  spare  the  bloshes  of 
Mrs.  Browdie,  whose  protestations  were  drowned  in  peals  of  laughter 
from  her  husband.  His  good-nature  soon  put  her  at  her  ease ;  and 
although  she  still  denied  the  chaige,  she  laughed  so  heartily  at  it,  that 
Nichoks  had  the  satisfEustion  of  feeling  assored  that  in  all  essential 
respects  it  was  strictly  .true. 

*'  This  is  the  second  time,"  said  Nicholas,  ^  that  we  have  ercr  takm 
a  meal  t(^[ether,  and  only  the  third  I  have  ever  seen  yon ;  and  yet  it 
really  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  among  old  finends.* 

''  Wed !"  observed  the  Yorkshireman,  *^  so  I  say." 

^'  And  I  am  sure  I  do,"  added  his  young  wife. 

^'  I  have  the  best  reason  to  be  impressed  with  the  feeling,  mind,"  said 
Nicholas ;  ^<  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  kindness  of  heart,  my  good 
friend,  when  I  had  no  right  or  reason  to  cspact  it,  I  know  not  what 
might  have  become  of  me  or  what  plight  I  should  hare  been  in  by 
this  time." 

^^  Talk  aboot  so<»n'at  else,"  replied  John,  gruffly,  ^^and  dinnot  bother." 

^*  It  must  be  a  new  song  to  the  same  tune  then,"  said  Nicholas, 
smiling.  *'  I  told  you  in  my  letter  that  I  deeply  felt  uid  admired  your 
sympathy  with  that  poor  lad,  whom  you  rdeased  at  the  risk  of  involvio!^ 
yourself  in  trouble  and  difficulty ;  but  I  can  never  tell  you  how  grat^ 
he  and  I,  and  others  whom  you  don't  know,  are  to  you  for  taking  pity 
on  him." 

^'  Ecod  ! "  rejoined  John  Browdie,  drawing  up  his  chair ;  *^  and  I 
can  never  tell  you  hoo  gratful  soom  folks  that  we  do  know  would  he 
loikewise,  if  they  know'd  I  had  takken  pity  on  him." 

**  Ah  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Browdie,  ^^  what  a  state  I  was  in,  that 
night ! " 

*^  Were  they  at  all  disposed  to  give  you  credit  for  assisting  in  the 
escape  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas  of  John  Browdie. 
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^  Not  a  bit/'  replied  the  Yoikshireman,  extending  his  month  from 
ear  to  ear.  *'  There  I  lay,  tanoog  in  schoolmeasther'tt  bed  long  efther  it 
was  dark,  and  nobody  coom  nigh  the  pleace.  *  Weel !'  thii^s  I,  ^he'a 
got  a  pretty  good  stui,  and  if  he  bean't  whoam  by  noo,  he  nerer  will 
m;  80  you  may  coom  as  quick  as  you  loike,  and  foind  ns  reddy '«— that 
18,  yon  know,  schoolmeasther  might  coom." 

^  I  understand,"  said  Nicholas. 

'^Presently,"  resumed  John,  ^^  he  did  coom.  I  heerd  door  shut  doon^ 
stairB,  and  him  a  working  oop  in  the  daark.  ^  Slow  and  steddy,'  I 
flays  to  myself,  *  tak'  your  time,  sir — no  hurry.'  He  cooms  to  the  door,' 
tarns  the  key — ^tums  the  key  wh«i  there  wam't  nothing  to  hoold  the 
lock — and  ca's  oot  ^  Hallo  there ! '— *  Yes,'  thinks  I,  ^  you  may  do  thot 
agean,  uid  not  wakken  anybody,  sir.'  *  Hallo,  there,'  he  says,  and  then 
he  stops.  'Thou'd  bettliernot  aggravate  me,'  says  schoolmeasther,  efther 
a  litile  time.  ^  I'll  brak'  every  boan  in  your  boddy,  Smike,'  he  says, 
efther  another  little  time.  Then  all  dof  a  soodden,  he  sings  oot  for  a 
loight,  and  when  it  cooms— ecod,  such  a  hoorly-boorly  I  ^  Wa'ats  the 
matter  ? '  says  I.  ^  He's  eane,'  says  he, — stark  mad  wi'  vengeance. 
*'  Have  yon  heerd  nought  ?  *  Ees,'  says  I,  ^  I  heerd  street  door  shut, 
no  time  at  a'  ago.  I  heerd  a  person  run  doon  there'  (pointing  t'other 
wa' — eh  ?)  *  Help  ! '  he  cries.  *  Fll  help  you,'  says  I ;  and  off  we 
aet-4he  wrong  wa' i    Ho!  ho!  ho!" 

'*  Did  you  go  for  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  Far  !  "  replied  John ;  ^^  I  run  him  clean  off  his  legs  in  quarther  of 
an  boor.  To  see  old  schoolmeasther  wi'out  his  hat,  skimming  along  oop 
to  his  knees  in  mud  and  wather,  tumbling  over  fences,  and  rowling  intv 
ditches,  and  bawling  oot  like  mad,  wf  his  one  eye  looking  sharp  6ui 
for  the  lad^  and  his  coat-tails  flyine  out  behind,  and  him  spattered  wT 
mud  all  ower,  face  and  all ; — I  thot  I  should  ha'  dropped  doon,  and 
killed  myself  wi'  laughing." 

John  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  mere  recollection,  that  he  commn-^ 
nicated  the  contagion  to  both  his  hearers,  and  all  throe  burst  into  peals 
cf  laughter,  which  were  renewed  again  and  again,  until  they  could  laugh 
no  longer. 

^^  He's  a  bad  'un,"  said  John,  wiping  his  eyes ;  ^^  a  vary  bad  'un,  m 
schoolmeasther." 

^^  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  bun,  John,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Coom,"  retorted  John,  <'  thoi^s  tidy  in  you,  thot  is.  If  it  wa'ni 
along  o'  you,  we  shouldn't  know  nought  aboot  'un.  Thou  know'd  'un 
first,  Taiy,  didn't  thou  ?  " 

^  I  couldn't  help  knowing  Fanny  Squeers,  John,"  returned  his  wifs  ; 
^  she  was  an  old  playmate  of  mine,  you  know." 
'  "  Weel,"  replied  John,  "  dean't  I  eay  so,  lass  ?     It's  best  to  ba 
neighbourly,  and  keep  up  old  acquaintance  loike;  and  what  I  say  is, 
dean't  quarrel  if  'ee  can  help  it.     Dinnot  think  so,  Mr.  Nickleby  ?  " 

^^  Certainly,"  returned  Nicholas ;  ^^  and  you  acted  upon  that  prin- 
ciple when  I  met  you  on  horseback  on  the  road,  after  our  memorable 
evening." 

''  Suie-ly,"  said  John.    *^  Wa'at  I  say,  I  stick  by."  ^ 
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^^  And  that's  ft  fine  thing  to  do,  and  niftnly  too,"  said  Xichohs, 
*'  though  it's  not  exactly  what  we  understand  by  ^  coming  Yorkshire 
oyer  us '  in  London.  Miss  Squeers  is  stopping  with  you,  you  said  in 
your  note." 

.   ^^  Yes,"  replied  John,  ^^  Tilly^s  bridesmaid ;  and  a  queer  bridesmaid 
she  be,  too.     She  wean't  be  a  bride  in  a  hurry,  I  reckon." 

^'  For  shame,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Browdie ;  with  an  acute  perception  of 
the  joke  though,  being  a  bride  herself. 

*^  The  groom  will  be  a  blessed  mun,"  said  John,  his  eyes  twinkling  at 
the  idea.     ''  He  H  be  in  luck,  he  wiU." 

*^  Yon  see,  Mr.  Nicklebly,"  said  his  wife,  ^^  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  her  being  here,  that  John  wrote  to  you  and  fixed  to-night,  because 
we  thought  that  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant  for  you  to  meet,  after  what  has 
passed — ^" 

^'  Unquestionably.  You  were  quite  right  in  that,"  said  Nicholas, 
interrupting. 

''  E^qpecwlly,"  observed  Mrs.  Browdie,  looking  very  sly,  '*  after  what 
we  know  about  past  and  gone  love  matters." 

'*  We  know,  indeed !  "  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head.  *'  You 
behaved  rather  wickedly  there,  I  suspect." 

*'  0'  course  she  did,"  said  John  Browdie,  passing  his  huge  fore-finger 
through  one  of  hb  wife's  pretty  ringlets,  and  looking  very  proud  of  her. 

^*  She  wur  always  as  skittish  and  full  o'  tricks  as  a " 

^*  Well,  as  a  what  ?  "  said  his  wife. 

*^  As  a  woman,"  returned  John.  ^^  Ding !  But  I  dinnot  know 
ought  else  that  cooms  near  it." 

^'  You  were  speaking  about  Miss  Squeers,"  said  Nicholas,  with  the 
view  of  stopping  some  slight  connubialities  which  had  begun  to  pass 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie,  and  which  rendered  the  position  of  a 
third  party  in  some  degree  embarrassing,  as  occasioning  him  to  feel 
rather  in  the  way  than  otherwise. 

^^  Oh  yes,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Browdie.  ^'  John,  ha'  done  — -  John  fixed 
to-night,  because  she  had  settled  that  she  would  go  and  drink  tea  with 
her  father.  And  to  make  quite  sure  of  there  being  nothing  amiss,  and 
of  your  being  quite  alone  with  us,  he  settled  to  go  out  there  and  fetch 
her  home. " 

'^  That  was  a  very  good  arrangement,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^'  though  I 
am  sorry  to  be  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble." 

**.Not  the  leajst  in  the  world,"  returned  Mrs.  Browdie ;  "  for  we  have 
looked  forward  to  seeing  you — John  and  I  have — with  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure.  Do  you  know^  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Mrs.  Browdie, 
with  her  archest  smile,  ^^  that  I  really  think  Fanny  Squeers  was  very 
fond  of  you  ?" 

^^  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her,"  said  Nicholas  ;  ^'  but,  upon  my 
word,  I  never  aspired  to  making  any  impression  upon  her  virgin  heart" 
*'  How  you  talk  !"  tittered  Mrs,  Browdie.  *'  No,  but  do  you  know 
that  really — seriously  now  and  without  any  joking — I  was  given  to 
understand  by  Fanny  herself,  that  you  had  made  an  offer  to  her,  and 
that  you  two  were  going  to  be  engaged  quite  solemn  and  regular." 
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'  ^  Was  yini,  ma'ain — wna  you  V  cried  a  shrill  female  voice,  ^*  was  jou 
given  to  underetand  that  I — ^I — ^was  going  to  be  engaged  to  an  assassi- 
oating  thief  that  shed  the  gore  of  my  pa  ?  Do  yon — do  70a  think, 
ma'am — that  I  was  yery  rond  of  such  dirt  beneath  my  feet,  as  I 
couldn't  condescend  to  touch  with  kitchen  tones,  without  blacking  and 
trockmg  myself  by  tlie  contract  ?  Do  you,  ma am«-do  you  ?  Oh!  base 
iod  demding  Tilda !" 

With  these  reproaches  Miss  Squeers  flung  the  door  wide  open,  and 
diacloeed  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Browdies  and  Nicholas,  not  only 
lier  own  symmetrical  form,  arrayed  in  the  chaste  white  garments  before 
described,  (a  little  dirtier)  but  the  form  of  her  brother  and  &ther,  the 
pair  of  Wackfords. 

'^  This  is  the  bend,  is  it  V  continued  Miss  Squeers,  who,  being  excited, 
•Bpirated  her  h's  strongly;  ^^  this  is  the  bend,  is  it,  of  all  my  forbearance 
aad  friendship  for  that  double-faced  thing — that  riper,  that-^that-^ 
mermaid  ?"  (Miss  Squeers  hesitated  a  long  time  for  this  last  epithet, 
and  brought  it  out  triumphantly  at  last,  as  if  it  quite  clinched  the 
business.)  **  This  is  the  bend,  is  it,  of  all  my  bearing  with  her  deceit- 
fidlnesB,  her  lowness,  her  fiklseness,  her  laying  herself  out  to  catch  the 
admiration  of  vulgar  minds,  in  a  way  which  made  me  blush  for  my— » 
for  my ^^ 

^  Gender,"  suggested  Mr.  Squeers,  regarding  the  spectators  with  a 
malevolent  eye—literally  a  malevolent  eye. 

^  Yes,"  said  Miss  Squeers ;  *^  but  I  thank  my  stars  that  my  ma'  is  of 
the  samo       ■ " 

^^  Hear,  hear !"  remarked  Mr.  Squeers ;  **  and  I  wish  she  was  here  to 
have  a  scratch  at  this  company." 

^*  This  is  the  bend,  is  it,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  tossing  her  head,  and 
looking  contemptuously  at  the  floor,  **•  of  my  taking  notice  of  that  rub* 
bisliing  creature,  and  demeaning  myself  to  patronise  her  ?" 

^'  On,  come,",  rejoined  Mrs.  Browdie,  disregarding  all  the  endeavours 
of  her  spouse  to  restrain  her,  aud  forcing  herself  into  a  front  row, 
^  don't  talk  such  nonsense  as  that." 

*^  Have  I  not  patronised  you,  ma'am  ?"  demanded  Miss  Squeers. 

^'  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Browdie. 

*^I  will  not  look  for  blushes  in  such  a  quarter,"  said  Miss  Squeers, 
haughtily,  **•  for  that  countenance  is  a  stranger  to  everything  but  higno- 
mimousness  and  red-faced  boldness." 

*^  I  say,"  interposed  John  Browdie,  nettled  by  these  accumulated 
attacks  on  his  wife,  ^^  dra'  it  mild,  dra'  it  mild." 

You,  Mr.  Browdie,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  taking  him  up  very  quickly, 

I  pity.    I  have  no  feeling  for  you,  sir,  but  one  of  unliquidated  pity." 

«  Oh  I"  said  John. 

<^  No,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  looking  sideways  at  her  parent,  "  although 
I  am  a  queer  bridesmaid,  and  skant  be  a  bride  in  a  hurry,  and  although 
my  husband  trill  be  in  luck,  I  entertain  no  sentiments  towards  you,  sir, 
but  sentiments  of  pity." 

Here  Miss  Squeers  looked  sideways  at  her  &ther  again,  who  looked 
sideways  at  her,  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  There  you  had  bun.' 
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*^  I  know  wbfti  youVe  got  to  go  timmgh,"  and  Min  Squeen,  diakSng 
her  cutIb  Yiolently.  '^ /know  what  life  is  beiofe  yon,  and  if  yon  wa» 
my  bitterest  and  deadliest  enemy,  I  could  wiaii  yon  nothing  worse." 

^'  Couldn't  you  wish  to  be  married  to  him  yeunelf,  if  that  was  the 
case  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Browdie,  with  great  suavity  of  manner. 

^*  Oh,  ma'am,  how  witty  you  are !"  retorted  Miss  Squeers,  with  a  low 
curtsey,  ^^  almost  as  "^tty,  ma'am,  as  you  are  cterer.  How  rery  cferer 
it  was  in  yon,  ma'am,  to  choose  a  time  when  I  had  gone  to  tea  with  my 
pa',  and  was  sure  not  to  come  back  without  being  fetched !  What  a 
pity  you  never  thought  that  other  people  might  be  aa  dawr  as  yoniaelf^ 
and  spoil  your  plans !" 

'^  You  won't  vex  me,  child,  with  such  anrs  as  these,"  said  the  late  Miss 
Price,  assuming  the  matron. 

^«  Don't  Miisu  me,  ma'am,  if  you  pkaao,"  returned  Miaa  Squeesn, 
sharply.     ''  I'll  not  bear  it.     Is  tku  the  hend-«— " 

^^  Dang  it  a',"  cried  John  Browdie,  impatiently.  ^  Say  thee  say  out, 
Panny,  i^  mak'  sure  it's  the  end,  and  dmnot  ask  nobody  whethcar  it  is 
or  not." 

•  **  Thanking  you  for  your  advice  which  was  not  required,  Mr.  Browdie," 
returned  Miss  Squeers,  with  laborious  politeness,  *'*'  have  the  goodness 
not  to  presume  to  meddle  with  my  christian  name.  Even  my  pitjr 
ahall  never  make  me  forget  what's  due  to  myself^  Mr.  Browdie.  "Tilda," 
said  Miss  Squeers,  with  such  a  sudden  accession  of  violence  that  John 
vtarted  in  his  boots,  ^  I  throw  3rou  off  for  ever.  Miss.  I  abandon  yon, 
I  renounce  you.  I  wouldn't,"  cried  Miss  Squeers  in  a  soieoin  voice, 
^'  have  a  child  nuned  'Tilda — not  to  save  it  from  its  grave." 

^'  As  for  the  matther  o'  that,"  observed  John,  '^  it'S  be  time  eneaf  to 
think  aboot  neaming  of  it  when  it  oooms." 
.    ^«  John !"  interpoosd  his  wife,  ^*  don't  tease  her." 

''  Oh !  Tease,  indeed !"  cried  Miss  Squeers,  bridling  np.  «'  Tease, 
indeed !  He !  he !  Tease,  too !  No,  don't  tease  her.  Consider  her 
fselings,  pray." 

'^  If  it's  fated  that  listeners  are  never  to  hear  any  good  of  themsdves," 
said  Mrs.  Browdie,  ^^  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  Bat 
I  will  say,  Fanny,  that  times  out  of  number  I  have  spoken  so  kindly  of 
you  behind  your  back,  that  even  you  could  have  found  no  &ult  with 
what  I  said." 

^*  Oh,  I  dare  say  not,  ma'am !"  cried  Miss  Squeers,  with  another 
enrtsey.  ^^  Best  thanks  to  you  for  your  goodness,  and  begging  ao<i 
prayinff  you  not  to  be  hard  upon  me  another  time !" 

^*  I  don't  know,"  resumed  Mrs.  Browdie,  ^^  that  I  have  said  anything 
very  bad  of  you,  even  now-— at  all  events,  what  I  did  say  was  quite 
true ;  but  if  I  have,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  and  I  beg  your  pardon. 
You  have  said  much  worse  of  me,  scores  of  times,  Fanny ;  but  I  have 
never  borne  any  malice  to  jrou,  and  I  hope  you'll  not  b^  any  to  me." 

Miss  Squeers  made  no  more  direct  reply  than  surveying  her  fermer 
friend  from  top  to  toe,  and  elevating  her  nose  in  the  air  with  inefable 
disdain.  But  some  indistinct  allnsiona  to  a  '  puss,'  and  a  ^  minx,'  and 
a  *  contemptible  creature,'  escaped  her ;  and  thi%  togetiier  with  a  setest 
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biiuig  of  tlie  lips,  gieai  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  Tery  frequent 
oomingB  and  goings  of  breath,  seemed  to  imply  that  feelii^  were  swdling 
m  Miss  dqaeers's  bosom  too  great  for  utterance. 

While  the  foregoing  oonveraatioa  w$8  proceeding,  Master  Wackford, 
finding  himself  umiofioed,  and  feeling  his  preponderating  indinations 
strong  upon  him,  had  by  Httle  and  little  sidled  up  to  the  table  and 
attacked  the  food  with  audi  slight  skirmishing  as  drawing  his  fingers 
round  and  round  the  inside  of  the  plates,  and  afterwards  sucking  them 
with  infinite  relish — picldog  the  bread,  and  dragging  the  pieces  over 
ibe  surface  of  the  butter — ^pocketing  lumps  of  sugar,  pretending  all  the 
time  to  be  absorbed  in  thought — and  so  forth.  Finding  that  no  inter- 
ference was  attempted  with  these  small  liboiies,  he  gradually  mounted 
to  greater,  and,  after  helping  himself  to  a  moderately  good  cold  collation, 
was,,  by  this  time,  deep  in  the  pie. 

Nothing  of  this  had  been  unobserved  by  Mr.  Sqneers,  who,  so  long  as 
the  attention  of  the  company  was  fixed  upon  other  objects,  hugged  him« 
self  to  think  that  his  son  and  heir  should  be  fattening  at  the  enemy's 
expense.  But  there  being  now  an  appearance  of  a  temporary  calm,  in 
which  Uie  proceedings  of  little  Wackford  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
observed,  he  feigned  to  be  aware  of  the  circumstance  for  the  first  time> 
and  inflicted  upon  tiie  face  of  that  young  gentleman  a  slap  that  made 
the  very  tea-cups  ring. 

^'  Eating  I "  cried  Mr.  Squeers,  '^  of  what  his  father's  Enemies  has  left ! 
It  8  fit  to  go  and  poison  you,  you  unnat'ral  boy." 

^'  It  wean  t  hurt  him,''  said  John,  apparently  very  much  relieved  by 
the  prospect  of  having  a  man  in  the  quarrel ;  ^^  let  'un  eat.  I  wish 
the  whole  school  was  here.  I'd  give  'em  soom'ut  to  stay  their  un^ 
fort'nate  stomachs  wi',  if  I  spent  the  last  p^ony  I  had ! " 

SqueezB  scowled  at  him  with  the  worst  and  most  malicious  expression 
of  which  his  face  was  capable-*-it  w ss  a  fiice  of  remarkable  capability, 
too,  in  that  way — and  shook  his  fist  stealthily. 

'^  Coom,  coom,  schoolmeasther,"  said  John,  *^  dinnot  make  a  fool  o' 
thyself;  for  if  I  was  to  sheake  mine— only  once— -thou  d  fa'  doon  wi' 
the  wind  o' it." 

^  It  was  you,  was  it,"  returned  Squeers,  ^^  that  helped  off  my  run- 
away boy  ?     It  was  you,  was  it  ?" 

'^  Me  ! "  returned  John,  in  a  loud  tone.  ^'  Yes,  it  wa'  me,  coom ; 
wa'ato'that!     Itwa'me.     Noothen!" 

'^  You  hear  him  say  he  did  it,  my  child  i "  said  Squeers,  appealing  to 
his  daughter.     ^*  You  hear  him  say  he  did  it ! " 

''  Did  it  * "  cried  John.  ''  I'll  telTee  more ;  hear  this,  too.  If  thou'd 
get  another  runaway  boy,  I'd  do  it  agean.  If  thou'd  got  twenty  roon-^ 
away  boys,  I'd  do  it  twonty  times  ower^  and  twenty  more  to  thot ;  and 
I  tell  thee  more,"  said  John,  ^'  noo  my  blood  is  oop,  that  thou'rt  an  old 
ra'ascal ;  and  that  it's  weel  for  thou,  thou  be'st  an  old  'un,  or  I'd  ha 
poonded  thee  to  flour,  when  thou  told  an  honest  mun  boo'  thou'd  licked 
that  poor  chap  in  t'  coorch." 

^^  An  honest  man ! "  cried  Squeers,  with  a  sneer. 

'^  Ah !  an  honest  man,"  replied  John ;  '^  honest  in  ought  but  ever 
putting  legs  under  seame  table  wi'  such  as  thou." 
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<'  Scandal !  **  said  Sqaeen,  ezuHingly.  '<  Two  witnesses  to  it ; 
Wackford  knows  the  nature  of  an  oa&,  he  does — we  shall  have  you 
there,  Sir.  Rascal,  eh  ?  "  Mr.  Squeer»  took  out  his  pocket-book  and 
made  a  note  of  it. — ^^  Very  good.  I  should  say  that  was  worth  full 
twenty  pound  at  the  next  assises,  without  the  honesty,  sir." 

^'  'Seizes,"  cried  John,''  thou'd  betther  not  talk  to  me  o'  'Soizes. York- 
shire schools  have  been  shown  up  at  'Soiases  dbre  noo,  mun,  and  il^s  a 
ticklish  soobjact  to  reyiye,  I  can  tell  ye." 

Mr.  Squeers  shook  his  head  in  a  threatening  manner,  looking  very 
white  with  passion ;  and  taking  his  daughter's  arm,  and  dragging  little 
Wadcford  by  the  hand,  retreated  towanu  the  door. 

''  As  for  you,"  said  Squeers,  turning  round  and  addresnng  Nicholas, 
who,  as  he  had  caused  him  to  smart  pretty  soundly  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, purposely  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  discussion,  ^^  see 
if  I  ain't  down  upon  you  before  long.  ''You'll  go  a  kidnapping  of 
boys,  will  you  ?  Take  care  their  Others  don't  turn  up — mark  that — 
take  care  their  fathers  don't  turn  up,  and  send 'em  back  to  me  to  do  as  I 
like  with,  in  spite  of  you." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  replied  Nicholas,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
contemptuously,  and  turning  away. 

"Ain't  you  !"  retorted  Squeers,  with  a  diabolical  look.  "  Now  then, 
come  along." 

"  I  leave  such  society,  with  my  pa',  for  Aever,"  said  Miss  Squeers, 
looking  contemptuously  and  loftily  round.  "  I  am  defiled  by  breathing 
the  air  with  such  creatures.  Poor  Mr.  Browdie !  He !  he !  he  !  I  do 
pity  him,  that  I  do;  he's  so  deluded!  Hel  he!  he!— Artful  and 
designing  'TOda !" 

With  this  sudden  relapse  into  the  sternest  and  most  majestic  wrath, 
Miss  Squeers  swept  from  the  room ;  and  having  sustained  her  dignity 
until  the  last  possible  moment,  was  heard  to  sob  and  scream  and 
struggle  in  the  passage. 

John  Browdie  remained  standing  behind  the  table,  looking  from  hid 
wife  to  Nicholas,  and  back  again,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  until  his 
hand  accidentally  fell  upon  the  tankard  of  ale,  when  he  took  it  up,  and 
having  obscured  his  features  therewith  for  some  time,  drew  a  long  breath, 
hand^  it  over  to  Nicholas,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Here,  v?aither,"  said  John,  briskly.  '*  Look  alive  here.  Tak'  these 
things  awa*,  and  let's  have  soomat  broiled  for  sooper — ^vary  comfortable 
and  plenty  o'  it — at  ten  o'clock.  Bring  soom  brandy  and  soom  wather, 
and  a  pair  o'  slippers — ^the  largest  pair  m  the  house — and  be  quick  aboot 
it.  Dash  ma'  wig !"  said  John,  rubbing  hi^  hands,  ^'  there's  no  ganging  oot 
to  necght,  noo,  to  fetch  anybody  whoam,  and  ecod,  we'll  begin  to  spend 
the  evening  in  airnest." 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

OFFICIATKS  AS  A  KIND   OF   GBNTLEMAM   USHER,    Iff  BRINOINO   TARIOrS 

PBOPLB  TOOBTHBR. 

Thb  storm  had  long  given  place  to  a  calm  the  most  profound,  and 
the  eyening  was  pretty  far  advanced — indeed  supper  was  over,  and  the 
process  of  digestion  proceeding  as  favourably  as,  under  the  influence  of 
eomplete  tranquillity,  cheerful  conversation,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of 
brandy  and  water,  most  wise  men  conversant  with  the  anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  human  frame  will  consider  that  it  ought  to  have  pro* 
ceeded,  when  the  three  friends,  or  as  one  might  say,  both  in  a  civil  and 
religious  sense,  and  with  proper  deference  and  regard  to  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony,  the  two  friends,  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drowdie  counting  as  no 
more  than  one,)  were  startled  by  the  noise  of  loud  and  angry  threateninga 
below-stairs,  which  presently  attained  so  high  a  pitch,  and  were  con- 
Teyed  besides  in  language  so  towerine  sanguinary  and  ferocious,  that 
it  could  hardly  have  ^en  surpassed  if  there  had  actually  l^en  a 
Saracen's  head  then  present  in  the  establishment,  supported  on  thoi 
shoulders  and  surmounting  the  trunk  of  a  real,  Hve,  furious,  and  most 
onappeasaUe  Saracen. 

This  turmoil,  instead  of  quickly  subsiding  after  the  first  outburst, 
(as  turmoils  not  unfrequently  do,  whether  in  taverns,  legislative  assem* 
blies^  or  eLsewhere,)  into  a  mere  grumbling  and  crowling  squabble, 
incruised  every  moment ;  and  although  the  whole  £n  appeared  to  be 
raised  by  but  one  pair  of  lungs,  yet  that  one  pair  was  of  so  powerful 
a  quality,  and  repeated  such  words  as  ^'  scoundrel,"  ''  rascal,"  *•*•  insolent 
puppy,"  and  a  variety  of  expletives  no  less  flattering  to  the  party  ad- 
dr^sed,  with  such  great  relish  and  strength  of  tone,  that  a  dozen  voices 
raised  in  concert  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  made 
far  less  uproar  and  created  much  smaller  consternation. 

^  Why,  what  s  the  matter  ?  "  said  Nicholas,  moving  hastily  towards 
the  door. 

John  Browdie  was  striding  in  the  same  direction  when  Mrs.  Browdie 
turned  pale,  and,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  requested  him  with  a  faint 
voice  to  take  notice,  that  if  he  ran  into  any  danger  it  was  her  intention 
to  Call  into  hysterics  immediately,  and  that  the  consequences  might  be 
more  serious  than  he  thought  for.  John  looked  rather  disconcerted  by 
this  intelligence,  though  there  was  a  lurking  grin  on  his  Hblco  at  the 
same  time ;  but,  being  quite  unable  to  keep  out  of  the  fray,  he  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  tucking  his  wife's  arm  under  his  own,  and,  thus 
accompanied,  following  Nicholas  down  stairs  with  all  speed. 

The  passage  outside  the  coflbe-room  door  was  the  scene  of  disturb- 
ance, and  here  were  congregated  the  cofiee-roora  customers  and  waiters, 
togetiier  with  two  or  throe  coachmen  and  helpers  from  the  yard.   These 
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had  hastily  assembled  round  a  young  man  who  from  his  appeannoe 
might  have  been  a  year  or  two  older  than  Nicholas,  and  who,  beddes 
having  given  utterance  to  the  defiances  just  now  described,  seemed  to 
have  proceeded  to  even  greater  lengths  in  his  indignation,  inasmuch  as 
his  feet  had  no  other  covering  than  a  pair  of  stockings,  while  a  conpk 
of  slippers  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  head  of  a  prostrate  figure 
m  an  opposite  comer,  who  bore  the  appeannoe  of  having  been  shot  mto 
his  present  retreat  by  means  of .«  kic^  and  complimented  by  haTiog 
the  slippers  flung  about  his  ears  afterwards. 

The  coffee-room  customers,  and  the  waitsrs,  and  the  coachmen,  tnd 
the  helpers—not  to  mention  a  bar-maid  who  was  looking  on  from  behind 
an  open  sash  window— seemed  at  that  moment,  if  a  spectator  might 
judge  from  their  winks,  nods,  and  muttered  ezdamatioos,  strongly 
disposed  to  take  part  against  the  young  gentleman  in  the  stockbgs. 
Observing  this,  and  that  the  young  gentleman  was  nearly  of  his  own 
age  and  had  in  nothine  the  appearance  of  an  habitual  brawler, 
Nicholas,  impelled  by  sucn  feelings  as  will  influence  young  men  some- 
times, felt  a  very  strong  disposition  to  side  with  the  weaker  party,  and 
so  thrust  himself  at  once  into  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  in  a  more 
emphatic  tone  perhaps  than  circumstances  mi^t  seem  to  wamn^ 
demanded  what  all  that  noise  was  about. 

^*  Hallo ! "  said  one  of  the  men  from  the  yard,  **  this  is  somebody  is 
disguise,  this  is." 

'*  Room  for  the  eldest  son  of  the  TImperor  of  Roosher,  genlmen!" 
cried  another  fellow. 

'  Disregarding  these  sallies,  which  were  uncommonly  well  received,  as 
sallies  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  best-dressed  persons  in  a  crowd  usually 
are,  Nicholas  glanced  carelessly  round,  and  addressing  the  young  gen* 
tleman,  who  had  by  this  time  picked  up  his  slippers  and  thrust  hs  feet 
into  them,  repeated  his  inquiries  with  a  courteous  air. 

**  A  mere  nothing ! "  he  replied. 

At  this  a  murmur  was  raised  by  the  lookers-on,  and  some  of  the 
boldest  cried,  "  Oh,  indeed  ! — Wasn't  it  though  ? — Nothing,  eh  ? — ^He 
called  that  nothing,  did  he  ?  Lucky  for  him  if  he  found  it  nothni^-" 
These  and  many  other  expressions  of  ironical  disapprobation  faaTing 
been  exhausted,  two  or  three  of  the  out-of-door  fellows  began  to  hustle 
Nicholas  and  the  young  gentleman  who  had  made  the  noise :  stumbling 
against  them  by  accident,  and  treading  on  their  toes,  and  so  forth. 
But  this  being  a  round  game,  and  one  not  necessarily  limited  to  three 
or  four  players,  was  open  to  John  Browdie  too,  who,  bursting  into  the 
little  crowd — ^to  the  great  terror  of  his  wife — and  falling  about  in  all 
directions,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  now  forwards,  now  back- 
wards, and  accidentally  driving  his  elbow  through  the  hat  of  the  talksl 
helper,  who  had  been  particularly  active,  speedily  caused  the  odds 
to  wear  a  very  different  appearance  ;  while  more  than  one  stout  fellow 
limped  away  to  a  respectful  distance,  anathematising  with  teai* 
m  his  eyes  the  heavy  tread  and  ponderous  feet  of  the  buriy  York* 
shireman. 
'  ^(  Xet  me  see  him  do  it  again,"  said  he  who  had  been  kicked  into  iW 
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r^  rifling  as  be  spoke,  apparently  more  from  the  fear  of  John 
Biowdie's  inadvertently  treading  upon  him,  than  from  any  desire  to 
pbce  faimself  on  equal  terms  with  his  late  adverBary.  ^  Let  me  see 
liim  do  it  again.     That's  aU/' 

**  Let  me  hear  you  make  those  remarks  again/'  said  the  yonng  man, 
^aad  111  knock  that  head  of  yours  in  among  the  wine-glasses  behind 
you  there." 

Here  a  waiter  who  had  been  rubbing  his  hands  in  excessive  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene,  so  lon^  as  only  the  breaking  of  heads  was  in  question, 
adjured  the  spectators  with  great  earnestness  to  fetch  the  police,  declar- 
ing that  otherwise  murder  would  be  surely  done,  and  that  he  was 
responsible  for  all  the  glass  and  china  on  the  premises. 

^No  one  need  trouble  himself  to  stir,"  said  the  young  gentleman, 
''  I  am  going  to  remain  in  the  house  all  night,  and  shall  l^  found  here 
in  the  morning  if  there  is  any  assault  to  answer  for." 

'^  What  did  you  strike  him  for  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  bystanders. 

'^ Ah !  what  did  you  strike  him  for?"  demanded  the  others. 

The  unpopular  gentleman  looked  coolly  round,  and  addressing  himself 
to  Nicholas,  said :— - 

'^  You  inquired  just  now  what  was  the  matter  here.  The  matter  is 
amply  this.  Yonder  person,  who  was  drinking  with  a  friend  in  the 
ooflee-room  when  I  took  my  seat  therefor  half  an  hour  before  going  to  bed, 
(for  I  have^just  come  off  a  journey,  and  preferred  stopping  here  to-night, 
to  going  home  at  this  hour,  where  I  was  not  expected  until  to-morrow,) 
chose  to  express  himself  in  very  disrespectful,  and  insolently  familiar 
iemis,  of  a  young  lady,  whom  I  recognised  from  his  description  and 
other  circumstances,  and  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  know.  As  he 
qpoke  loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  the  other  guests  who  were  pre- 
sent, I  informed  him  most  civilly  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  conjeo- 
tores,  which  were  of  an  offensive  nature,  and  requested  him  to  forbear. 
He  did  00  for  a  little  time,  but  as  he  chose  to  renew  his  conversation 
when  leaving  the  room,  in  a  more  ofiensive  strain  than  before,  I  could 
■ot  refrain  from  making  after  him,  and  facilitating  his  departure  by  a 
kick,  which  reduced  him  to  the  posture  in  which  you  saw  him  just  now. 
I  am  the  best  judge  of  my  own  affairs,  I  take  it, '  said  the  young  man, 
who  had  certainly  not  quite  recovered  from  his  recent  heat,  ^^  if  any- 
body here  thinks  proper  to  make  this  quarrel  his  own,  I  have  not  the 
smallest  earthly  objection,  I  do  assure  him." 

Of  all  possible  courses  of  proceeding  under  the  circumstances  detailed, 
there  was  certainly  not  one  which,  in  his  then  state  of  mind,  could  have 
appeared  more  laudable  to  Nicholas  than  this.  There  were  not  many 
subjects  of  dispute  which  at  that  moment  could  have  come  home  to  his 
•Wtt  breast  more  powerfully,  for  having  the  unknown  uppermost  in  his 
thoi^^hto,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  he  w^nld  have  done  just 
the  same  if  aiiy  audacious  gossiper  durst  have  presumed  in  his  hearing 
to  speak  lightly  of  her.  lufluenced  by  these  considerations,  he  espoused 
^  young  gentleman's  quarrel  with  great  warmth,  protesting  that  he 
^  done  quite  right^  and  that  he  respected  him  for  it;  which  John 

*»3    ■ 
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Browdie  (albeit  not  quite  clear  aa  to  the  merits)  immediately  protested 
too,  with  not  inferior  Tehemence. 

'^  Let  him  take  care,  that's  alV'  Sftid  the  defeated  party,  who  was 
being  rubbed  down  by  a  waiter,  after  his  recent  fall  on  the  dusty  boards. 
'^  He  don't  knock  me  about  for  nothing,  I  can  tell  him  that.  A  pretty 
state  of  things,  if  a  man  isn't  to  admire  a  handsome  girl  without  being 
beat  to  pieces  for  it !" 

This  reflection  appeared  to  have  great  weight  with  the  young  lady 
in  the  bar,  who  (adjusting  her  cap  as  she  spoke,  and  glancing  at  a 
mirror)  declared  that  it  would  be  a  very  pretty  state  of  things  indeed ; 
and  that  if  people  were  to  be  punished  for  actions  so  innocent  and 
natural  as  that,  there  would  be  more  people  to  be  knocked  down  than 
there  would  be  people  to  knock  them  down,  and  that  she  wondered 
what  the  gentleman  meant  by  it,  that  she  did. 

*^  My  dear  girl,"  said  the  young  gentleman  in  alow  voice,  advancing 
towards  the  sash  window. 

^'  Nonsense,  sir!"  replied  the  young  lady  sharply,  smiling  though  as 
she  turned  aside,  and  biting  her  lip,  (whereat  Mrs.  Browdie,  who  was 
still  standing  on  the  stairs,  glanced  at  her  with  disdain,  and  called  to  her 
husband  to  come  awfty). 

"  No,  but  listen  to  me,"  said  the  young  man.  ''  If  admiration  of  a 
pretty  face  were  criminal,  I  should  be  the  most  hopeless  person  alive) 
for  I  cannot  resist  one.  It  has  the  most  extraordinary  effect  upon  me^ 
checks  and  controls  me  in  the  most  furious  and  obstinate  mood.  Yon 
see  what  an  effect  yours  has  had  upon  me  already." 

"  Oh,  that's  very  pretty,"  replied  the  young  lady,  tossing  her  head, 
«  but—" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it's  very  pretty,"  said  the  youns  man,  looking  with 
an  air  of  admiration  in  the  bar-  maid's  face,  '^  I  said  so,  you  know,  just 
this  moment.  But  beauty  should  be  spoken  of  respectfully — ^respect- 
fully, and  in  proper  terms,  and  with  a  becoming  sense  of  its  worth  and 
excellence,  whereas  this  fellow  has  no  more  notion " 

The  young  lady  interrupted  the  conversation  at  this  point,  by  thrust- 
ing her  head  out  of  the  bar- window,  and  inquiring  of  the  waiter  in  ft 
shrill  voice  whether  that  young  man  who  had  been  knocked  down  was 
going  to  stand  in  the  passage  all  night,  or  whether  the  entrance  was  to 
be  left  clear  for  other  people.  The  waiters  taking  the  hint,  and  com- 
municating it  to  the  hostlers,  were  not  slow  to  change  their  tone  too,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  unfortunate  victim  was  bundled  out  in  a 
twinkling. 

^<  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  that  feUow  before,"  said  Nicholas. 
Indeed !"  replied  his  new  acquaintance. 

I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Nicholas,  pausing  to  reflect.  ^*  Where  cat 
I  have— stop  ! — ^yes,  to  be  sure— he  belongs  to  a  register-office  up  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town.     I  knew  I  recollected  the  fiioe." 

It  was,  indeed,  Tom — the  ugly  clerk. 

'^  That's  odd  enough  l"  said  Nicholas,  ruminating  upon  the  stras^ 
manner  in  which  that  register-office  seemed  to  start  up  and  stare  him  in 
the  face  every  now  and  then,  and  Yrh^n  ho  least  expected  it. 
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^^  I  am  much  obliged  to  jou  for  jour  kind  advocacy  of  my  cause  when 
it  meet  needed  an  aovocate,"  said  the  young  man,  laughing,  and  drawing 
a  card  from  his  pocket.  ^  Perhaps  yon  U  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me 
know  where  I  can  thank  you." 

Nicholas  took  the  card,  and  glancing  at  it  involuntarily  as  he  re- 
tamed  the  compliment,  evinced  very  mat  surprise. 

**  *  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  !' "  said  Nicholas.  "  Surely  not  the  nephew 
of  Cheeryble  Brothers,  who  is  expected  to-morrow  !" 

*^  I  don't  usually  call  myself  the  nephew  of  the  firm,"  returned  Mr. 
Frank,  good-humouredly,  ^^  but  of  the  two  excellent  individuals  who 
compose  it,  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  the  nephew.  And  you,  I  see,-are 
Mr.  Nickleby,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much !  This  is  a  most  un- 
expected meetiog,  but  not  the  less  welcome  I  assure  you." 

Nicholas  responded  to  these  compliments  with  others  of  the  same 
kind,  and  they  shook  hands  warmly.  Then  he  introduced  John 
Browdie,  who  had  remained  in  a  state  of  great  admiration  ever  since 
the  young  lady  in  the  bar  had  been  so  skilfully  won  over  to  the  right 
side.  Then  Mrs.  John  Browdie  was  introduced,  and  finally  they  all 
went  np-stairs  together  and  spent  the  next  half  hour  with  great  satis- 
&ction  and  mutual  entertainment ;  Mrs.  John  Browdie  beginning  the 
conversation  by  declaring  that  of  all  the  made-up  things  she  ever  saw, 
that  young  woman  below-stairs  was  the  vainest  and  the  plainest.  . 

This  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  although,  to  judge  from  what  had  re- 
cently taken  place,  a  hot-headed  young  man,  (which  is  not  an  absolute 
miracle  and  phenomenon  in  nature)  was  a  sprightly,  good-humoured, 
pleasant  fellow,  with  much  both  in  his  countenance  and  disposition  that 
reminded  Nicholas  very  strongly  of  the  kind-hearted  brothers.  His 
manner  was  as  unaffected  as  theirs,  and  his  demeanour  full  of  that 
heartiness  which,  to  most  people  who  have  anything  generous  in  their 
composition,  is  peculiarly  prepossessing.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  good- 
looking  and  intelligent,  had  a  plentiful  share  of  vivacity,  was  extremely 
cheerful,  and  accommodated  himself  in  five  ■  minutes'  time  to  all  John 
Browdie's  oddities  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  known  him  from  a 
boy ;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  no  great  wonder  that,  when  they 
puted  for  the  night,  he  had  produced  a  most  favourable  impression, 
not  only  upon  the  worthy  Yorkshireman  and  his  wife,  but  upon  Nicholas 
also,  who,  revolving  all  these  things  in  his  mind  as  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  home,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  most  agreeable  and  desirable  acquaintance. 

^^  But  it's  a  most  extraordinary  thing  about  that  register-office  fellow !  *' 
thought  Nicholas.  ^'  Is  it  likely  that  this  nephew  can  know  anything 
about  that  beautiful  girl  ?  When  Tim  Linkinwater  gave  me  to  under- 
stand the  other  day  that  he  was  coming  to  take  a  share  in  the  business 
here,  he  said  he  had  been  superintending  it  in  Germany  for  four  years, 
and  that  during  the  last  six  months  he  had  been  engaged  in  establishing 
an  agency  in  the  north  of  England.  That's  four  years  and  a  half — four 
3rear8  and  a  half.  6he  dan't  be  more  than  seventeen — say  eighteen  at 
the  outside.  She  was  quite  a  child  when  he  went  away,  then.  I  should 
say  he  knew  nothing  about  her  and  had  never  seen  her,  so  he  can  give 
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me  no  infonnation.  At  all  evenitt,"  thought  Nicholaa,  eoming  to  ihe 
real  point  in  his  mind,  "  there  can  he  no  danger  of  any  prior  occupation 
ef  her  afTectlons  in  that  quarter ;  that's  quite  clear." 

Is  selfishness  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  that  paasiou 
oalled  loye,  or  does  it  deserve  all  the  fine  things  which  poets,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  vocation,  have  said  of  it  ?  There  are,  no 
doubt,  authenticated  instances  of  gentlemen  having  given  up  ladies  and 
ladies  having  given  up  sentlemen  to  meritorious  rivals,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  high-mmdedness ;  but  is  it  quite  established  that  the 
majority  of  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  not  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  nobly  resigned  wl^t  was  beyond  their  reach ;  as  a  private 
•soldier  might  register  a  vow  never  to  accept  the  order  of  the  Garter,  or 
a  poor  curate  of  sredt  piety  and  learning,  but  of  no  family — save  a  very 
Urge  family  of  children — ^might  renounce  a  bishopric  ? 

Here  was  Nicholas  Nickleby,  who  would  have  scorned  the  thongU 
of  counting  how  the  chances  stood  of  his  rising  in  fiftvour  or  fortune  with 
the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  now  that  their  nephew  had  returned,  already 
deep  in  calculations  whether  that  same  nephew  was  likely  to  rival  him 
in  the  affections  of  the  fair  imknown — discussing  the  matter  with  him* 
self  too,  as  gravely  as  if,  with  that  one  exception,  it  were  all  settled;  and 
recurring  to  the  subject  again  and  again,  and  feeling  quite  indignant 
and  ill-used  at  the  notion  of  anybody  else  making  love  to  one  with 
whom  he  had  never  exchanged  a  word  in  all  his  lite.  To  be  sure,  he 
exaggerated  rather  than  depreciated  the  merits  of  his  new  acquaintance ; 
but  still  he  took  it  as  a  kind  of  personal  offence  that  he  should  have 
any  merits  at  all — ^in  the  eyes  of  this  particular  yoxmz  lady,  that  is;  for 
elsewhere  he  was  quiie  welcome  to  have  as  many  as  he  pleased.  There 
vras  undoubted  selfishness  in  all  this,  and  yet  Nicholas  was  of  a  most 
free  and  generous  nature,  with  as  few  mean  or  sordid  thoughts,  perhaps, 
as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  man ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that,  being  in  love,  he  felt  and  thought  difibrently  from  other  people  in 
the  like  sublime  condition. 

He  did  not  stop  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  his  train  of  thought  or 
state  of  feeling,  however,  but  went  thinking  on  all  the  way  home,  and 
continued  to  dream  on  in  the  same  strain  all  night.  For,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  Frank  Cheeryble  could  have  no  knowledge  of,  or  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mysterious  young  lady,  it  began  to  occur  to  him  that 
even  he  himself  might  never  see  her  again ;  upon  which  hypothesis  he 
built  up  a  very  ingenious  succession  of  tormenting  ideas  which  answered 
his  purpose  even  better  than  the  vision  of  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble^  and 
tantalised  and  worried  him,  waking  and  sleeping. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  to  the  contraiy, 
there  is  no  well-established  case  of  morning  having  either  deferred  ok 
bastencd  its  approach  by  the  term  of  an  hour  or  so  for  the  mere  gratifi* 
cation  of  a  splenetic  feeling  against  some  unoffending  lover :  tibte  fim 
having,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  as  the  books  of  preoedeot 
report,  invariably  risen  according  to  the  almanacks,  and  without  suffering 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  any  private  considerations.  So,  morningcame 
as  usual  and  with   it  business-hours,   and  with   them  Mr.  Frank 
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irorthj  brothers,  mnd  »  more  grave  and  derk^like,  but  scarcely  leas 
iiMEty  reception,  from  Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwater. 

^  That  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Nickleby  should  have  met  last  night," 
nid  Tim  Linkinwater,  g^hig  slowly  off  his  stool,  and  looking  round 
tiie  counting-house  with  his  back  planted  against  the  desk,  as  was  his 
costora  when  he  had  anything  very  particular  to  say^-"  that  those  two 
yoimg  men  should  have  met  last  night  in  that  manner  is,  I  say,  a  coin- 
eiflence — a  remarkable  coincidence.  Why,  I  don't  believe  now,"  added 
Tim^  taking  off  his  spectacles,  and  smiling  as  with  gentle  pride,  *^  that 
there's  such  a  place  in  all  the  worid  for  comcidenees  as  London  is  1" 

^  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Frank ;  ''  but " 

^  Don't  know  about  it,  Mr.  Francis ! "  interrupted  Tim,  with  an 
obstinate  air.  ^  Well,  but  let  us  know.  If  there  is  any  better  place 
fersnch  thi^s,  where  is  it  ?  Is  it  in  Europe  ?  No,  that  it  isn't.  Is  it 
in  Asia?  why,  of  course  it's  not.  Is  it  in  Africa?  Not  a  bit  of  i1^ 
Is  it  in  America  ?  You  know  better  than  that,  at  all  events.  Well, 
then,"  said  Tim,  folding  his  arms  resolutely,  ^^  where  is  it  ?" 

^  I  was  not  id>out  to  dispute  the  point,  Tim,"  said  young  Cheerybk^ 
koghing.  ^^  I  am  not  such  a  heretic  as  that.  All  I  was  going  to 
ny  was,  that  I  hold  myself  under  an  obligation  to  the  coincidence 
that's  alL" 

<«  Oh  1  if  you  don't  dispute  it,"  said  Tim,  quite  satisfied,  '<  that's 
another  thing.  I'll  tell  you  what  though — I  ifnsh  you  had.  I  wish 
you  or  anybody  would.  I  would  so  put  that  man  down,"  said  Tim, 
taping  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  emphatically  with  his  spectacles^ 
^  to  put  that  man  down  by  argument—^" 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  find  language  to  express  the  degree  of 
nsntal  prostration  to  which  such  an  adventurous  wight  would  be 
ndnoed  in  the  keen  encounter  with  Tim  Linkinwater,  so  Tim  gave  up 
the  rest  of  his  declaration  in  pore  lack  of  words,  and  mounted  his  sto(4 
again. 

^  We  may  omsider  ourselves,  brother  Ned,"  said  Charles,  after  he 
had  patted  Tim  Linkinwater  approvingly  on  the  back,  '^  very  fortunate 
ia  having  two  such  young  men  about  us  as  our  nephew  Frank  and 
Mr.  Niddeby.  It  should  be  a  source  of  great  satisfiaction  and  pleasure 
tons." 

^  Certainly,  Charles,  certainly,"  returned  the  other. 

*^  Of  Tim,"  added  brother  Ned,  ^^  I  say  nothing  whatever,  because 
Tbn  is  a  mere  diild^^ui  in£ant— -a  nobody-«-that  we  never  think  of  or 
take  into  account  at  alL  Tim,  you  vilhiin,  what  do  you  say  to  that,  sir  ?" 

^  I  am  jealous  of  both  of  'em,"  said  Tim,  ^*  and  mean  to  look  out  for 
another  situation ;  so  provide  yourselves,  gentlemen,  if  you  please." 

Tim  thought  tibis  such  an  exquisite,  unparalleled,  and  most  extraor- 
binary  joke,  that  he  laid  his  pen  upon  the  inkstand,  and  rather  tumbling 
^  his  stool  than  getting  down  with  his  usual  deliberation,  laughed  tifi 
k  was  quite  fiamt,  shaking  his  head  all  the  time  so  that  little  particles 
af  powder  flew  palpably  ahont  the  office.  Nor  were  the  brothers  at  aU 
behmd-hand,  for  they  laughed  ahnost  as  heartily  at  the  ludicrous  ida* 
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of  any  volnntaxy  separation  between  tbemselvea  and  old  Hm.  Nicholafi 
and  Mr.  Frank  laughed  quite  boisterously,  perhaps  to  conceal  some 
other  emotion  awakened  by  this  little  incident,  (and,  so  indeed,  did  the 
three  old  fellows  after  the  first  burst,)  so  perhaps  there  was  as  mndi 
keen  enjoyment  and  relish  in  that  laugh  altogether,  as  the  politest 
assembly  ever  derived  from  the  most  poignant  witticism  uttered  at  any 
one  person  s  expense. 

^^  Mr.  Niukleby,"  said  brother  Charles,  calling  him  aside,  and  taking 
him  kindly  by  the  hand,  ^^  I — I — am  anxious,  my  dear  sir,  to  see  that 
you  are  properly  and  comfortably  settled  in  the  cottage.  We  cannot 
allow  those  who  serve  us  well  to  labour  under  any  privation  or  discom- 
fort that  it  is  in  our  power  to  remove.  I  wish,  too,  to  see  your  mother 
and  sister — to  know  them,  Mr.  Nickleby,^and  have  an  opportunity  of 
relieving  their  minds  by  assuring  them  that  any  trifling  service  we  have 
been  able  to  do  them  is  a  great  deal  more  than  repaid  by  the  zeal  and 
ardour  you  display. — Not  a  word,  my  dear  sir,  I  beg.  To-monow  is 
Sunday.  I  shall  make  bold  to  come  out  at  tea-time,  and  take  the 
chance  of  finding  you  at  home ;  if  yon  are  not,  you  know,  or  the 
ladies  should  feel  a  delicacy  in  being  intruded  on,  and  would  rather  not 
be  known  to  me  just  now,  why  I  can  come  again  another  time,  any 
other  time  would  do  for  me.  Let  it  remain  upon  that  understanding. 
Brother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  let  me  have  a  word  with  yon  this  way." 

The  twins  went  out  of  the  office  arm  in  arm,  and  Nicholas,  who 
saw  in  this  act  of  kindness,  and  many  others  of  which  he  had  been  the 
subject  that  morning,  only  so  many  delicate  renewals  on  the  arrival  of 
their  nephew  of  the  kind  assurances  which  the  brothers  had  given  him 
in  his  absence,  could  scarcely  feel  sufficient  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
such  extraordinary  consideration. 

The  intelligence  that  they  were  to  have  a  visitor—  and  such  a  visitor 
»— next  day,  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Nickleby  mingled  feelings 
of  exultation  and  regret ;  for  whereas  on  the  one  hand  she  hailed  it  as 
an  omen  of  her  speedy  restoration  to  good  society  and  the  almost-for- 
gotten pleasures  of  morning  calls  and  evening  tea-drinkings,  she  could 
not,  on  the  other,  but  refi^  with  bitterness  of  spirit  on  the  absoice  of 
a  silver  teapot  with  an  ivory  knob  on  the  lid,  and  a  milk-jug  to  match, 
which  had  been  the  pride  of  her  heart  in  da3rs  of  yore,  and  had  been 
kept  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  wrapped  up  in  wash-leather  on  a 
certain  top  shelf  which  now  presented  itself  in  lively  colours  to  her 
Borrowing  imagination. 

*^  I  wonder  who's  got  that  spice-box,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  shaking 
her  head.  ^'  It  used  to  stand  in  the  left-hand  comer,  next  but  two 
to  the  pickled  onions.     You  remember  that  spioe-box,  Kate  ?  " 

"  PCTfectly  well,  mama." 

**  I  shouldn't  think  you  did,  Kate,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a 
severe  manner,  ^*  talking  about  it  in  that  cold  and  unfeeling  way  I  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  vexes  me  in  these  losses  more  than  the  losses 
themselves,  I  do  protest  and  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  rubbing  her 
nose  with  an  impassioned  air,  ^^  that  it  is  to  have  people  about  me  who 
take  things  with  such  provoking  calmness." 
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My  dear  mama,"  said  Kate,  siealiog  her  arm  roond  her  mother  a 
neck,  **  lAij  do  yon  say  what  I  know  you  cannot  serioosly  mean  or 
think,  or  why  he  angry  with  me  for  heing  happy  and  content  ?  Yon 
«nd  Nichohis  are  left  to  me,  we  are  together  once  again,  and  what  regard 
can  I  have  for  a  few  trifling  things  of  which  we  never  feel  the  want  7 
When  I  have  seen  all  tne  misery  and  desolation  that  death  caa 
bring,  and  known  the  lonesome  feeling  of  heing  solitary  and  alone  in 
crowds,  and  all  the  agony  of  separation  in  grief  and  poverty  when  we 
most  needed  comfort  and  support  from  each  other,  can  you  wonder  that 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  place  of  such  delicious  quiet  and  rest,  that  with 
yon  heeide  me  I  have  nothing  to  wish  for  or  regret  ?  There  was  a 
time,  and  not  long  since,  when  aU  the  comforts  of  our  old  home  did 
come  back  upon  me,  I  own,  very  often — oftener  than  you  would  think 
perhaps — but  I  affected  to  care  nothing  for  them,  in  the  hope  that  you 
wonld  so  be  brought  to  remt  them  less.  I  was  not  insensible,  indeed. 
I  might  have  felt  happier  if  I  had  been.  Dear  mama,"  said  Kate,  in 
great  agitation,  ^*  I  know  no  diffsrence  between  this  home  and  that  in 
which  we  were  all  so  happy  for  so  many  years,  except  that  the  kindest 
uid  gentlest  heart  that  ever  ached  on  earth  has  passed  in  peace  to 
heaven." 

^Kate  my  dear,  Kate,"  cried  Krs.  Nickleby,  folding  her  in  her 
arms. 

*^  I  have  so  often  thought,"  sobbed  Kate,  '^  of  all  his  kind  words— K>f 
the  last  time  he  looked  into  my  little  room,  as  he  passed  up-stairs  to 
hed,  and  said,  ^  God  bless  you,  darling.'  There  was  a  paleness  in  his 
ia^,  mama — ^the  broken  heart — ^I  know  it  was — ^I  little  thought  so- 
then—" 

A  gush  of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  Kate  laid  her  head  upon  her 
HKJther's  breast,  and  wept  like  a  little  child. 

It  is  an  exquisite  and  beautifal  thing  in  our  nature,  that  when  the 
heart  is  touched  and  softened  by  some  tranquil  happiness  or  affectionate 
feeling,  the  memory  of  the  dead  comes  over  it  most  powerfully  and 
nresistibly.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  our  better  thoughts  and 
sympathies  were  charms,  in  virtue  of  which  the  soul  is  enabled  to  hold 
some  vague  and  mysterious  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  those  whom 
^^  dearly  loved  in  life.  Alas  !  how  often  and  how  long  may  those 
pfttient  angels  hover  above  us,  watching  for  the  spell  which  is  so  seldom 
ottered,  and  so  soon  forgotten  ! 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  accustomed  to  give  ready  utterance  to  whatever 
csme  uppermost  in  her  mind,  had  never  conceived  the  posmbility  of  her 
^sngbter  s  dwelling  upon  these  thoughts  in  secret^  the  more  especially 
as  no  hard  trial  or  querulous  reproach  had  ever  drawn  them  from  her. 
But  now,  when  the  happiness  of  all  that  Nicholas  had  just  told  them, 
and  of  their  new  and  peaceful  life,  brought  these  recollections  so  strongly 
open  Kate  that  she  could  not  suppress  them,  Mrs.  Nickleby  began  to 
we  a  glimmering  that  she  had  been  rather  thoughtless  now  and  then, 
nd  was  conscious  of  something  like  self-reproach  as  she  embraced  her 
^wighter,  and  yielded  to  the  emotions  which  such  a  conversation  natu* 
Ally  awal^ened. 
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Then  wasamiglity  biitttleth»t  night,  uiA  a  vasfc  qjOMotify  of  prepinl&on 
for  the  expected  visitor,  and  a  verj  large  noicgay  was  brought  fzom  a 
gardener  B  hard  hy  and  cat  up  into  a  number  of  very  smali  ones  with 
which  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  have  garnished  the  little  aitting-room,  in  a 
style  that  certainly  oonld  not  have  failed  to  attract  anybody's  attentioBi 
if  Kate  had  not  ofiered  to  spare  her  the  trouble,  and  arranged  them  in 
the  prettiest  and  neatest  manner  poesible.  If  the  cottage  ever  looked 
pretty,  it  must  have  been  on  such  a  bright  and  sunshiny  day  as  the 
next  day  was.  But  Smike  s  pride  in  the  garden,  or  Mrs.  Nickleb/s  in 
the  condition  of  the  furniture,  or  Kates  in  everything,  was  nothing  to 
the  pride  with  which  Nicholas  looked  at  Kate  hersdf ;  and  surely  the 
costliest  mansicm  in  all  England  might  have  found  in  her  beautifol  Uc$ 
and  graceful  form  its  most  exquisite  and  peerless  ornament. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  thrown  into  a 
great  flutter  of  s|nrits  by  the  long-expected  knock  at  the  door,  nor  wat 
this  flutter  at  all  composed  by  the  audible  tread  of  two  pair  of  boots  in 
the  passage,  which  Mrs.  Nickleby  augured,  in  a  breathless  state,  must 
be  ^*'  the  two  Mr.  Cheerybles ;"  as  it  certainly  was,  though  not  the  two 
Mrs.  Nickleby  expected,  because  it  was  Mr.  Charies  Gheeryble,  and  hit 
nephew,  Mr.  Frank,  who  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  his  intrusioii, 
which  Mrs.  Nickleby  (having  tea-spoons  enough  and  to  spare  for  all) 
most  graciously  received.  Nor  did  the  appearance  of  this  unexpected 
visitor  occasion  the  least  embarrassment,  (save  in  Kate,  and  ihai  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  blush  or  two  at  first,)  for  the  old  gentleman  was  so  kind 
and  cordial,  and  the  young  gentleman  imitated  him  in  this  respect  so  well, 
that  the  usual  stiflhess  and  formality  of  a  first  meeting  showed  no  signs 
of  appearing,  and  Kate  really  more  than  once  detected  herself  in  the  veiy 
act  of  wondering  when  it  was  going  to  b^gin. 

At  the  tea-table  there  was  plenty  of  oonversation  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  nor  were  there  wanting  jocose  matters  of  discussion,  such  as 
they  were  ;  for  young  Mr. Cheerybles  recent  stay  in  Germany  happening 
to  be  alluded  to,  old  Mr.  Gheeryble  informed  the  company  that  ths 
afbresaid  young  Mr.  Gheeryble  was  suspected  to  have  fidlen  deeply  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  a  certain  German  burgomaster.  This  aecnsar 
tion  young  Mr.  Gheeryble  most  indignantly  repelled,  upon  which  Mrs. 
Nickleby  slily  remarked,  that  she  suspected,  from  the  very  wannth  of 
the  denial,  there  must  be  something  in  it.    Young  Mr.  Gheeryble  thso 
earnestly  entreated  old  Mr.  Gheeryble  to  confess  wat  it  was  all  a  jest, 
which  old  Mr.  Gheeryble  at  last  did,  young  Mr.  Gheeryble  being  so 
much  in  earnest  about  it,  tliat — as  Mrs.  Nickleby  said  many  thouinnd 
times  afterwards  in  recalling  the  scene— he  '^quite  coloured,"  which  sbs 
rightly  considered  a  memorable  circumstance,  and  one  worthy  of  remark» 
yoime  men  not  being  as  a  class  remArkable  for  modesty  or  sdMeni4 
especially  when  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  when,  if  they  colour  at  aU, 
it  is  rather  their  practice  to  colour  the  story,  and  not  th^nsdves. 

After  tea  there  was  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  the  evening  being  voy 
fine  they  strolled  out  at  the  garden  gate  into  some  lanes  and  bye-road^ 
and  sauntered  up  and  down  until  it  grew  quite  dark<  The  timesesoMd 
to  pass  very  quickly  with  all  the  party.    Kate  went  firsts  kaning  npM 
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herhioiher'Btta,  and  talkiog  with  him  and  Mr.  Fmk  KTheoybk;  mA 
Hn.  Nkklebj  and  the  elder  gentleman  followed  at  a  abort  distanoe^  tha 
kindneaa  of  the  good  merchant,  hia  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Nicholafl^ 
and  hia  admiration  of  Kate,  ao  operating  upon  the  good  lady  a  feeUngi^ 
that  the  uenal  current  of  her  speech  was  confined  within  yexy  narrow 
and  dreumscribed  limite.  Smike  (who,  if  he  had  ever  been  an  object 
of  interest  in  his  life,  had  been  one  that  day)  aocompanied  them,  joining 
sometimee  one  gronp  and  aometimee  the  other,  as  brother  Charles^  laying 
his  hand  upon  hia  shoulder,  bade  him  walk  with  him,  or  Nicholas 
looking  smilingly  ronnd,  beckoned  him  to  ccMne  and  talk  with  the  old 
ftiend  who  understood  him  best,  and  who  could  win  a  smile  into  hia 
eare-wom  £M;e  when  none  else  could. 

Pride  is  one  of  the  aeyen  deadly  sins ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  pride  of 
a  mother  in  her  children,  for  that  is  a  compound  of  two  cardinal  yirtuea 
— faith  and  hopew  This  was  the  pride  which  swelled  Mrs.  Nickleby'a 
heart  that  nisht,  and  this  it  was  which  left  upon  her  face,  glistening 
in  the  Ught  when  they  returned  home,  traces  of  the  most  grateful  tears 
she  had  oyer  shed. 

There  was  a  quiet  mirth  about  the  little  supper,  which  harmonized 
exactly  with  this  tone  of  feeling,  and  at  length  the  two  gentlemen  took 
their  leave.  There  was  one  circumstance  in  the  leaye-taking  which 
oecasioRed  a  yast  deal  of  smiling  and  pleasantry,  and  that  was,  that  Mr. 
Frank  Cheeryble  offered  his  hand  to  Kate  twice  oyer,  quite  forgetting 
that  he  had  bade  her  adieu  already.  This  was  held  by  the  elder  Mr« 
Cheeryble  to  be  a  eonyincing  proof  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  German 
flame,  and  the  jest  occasioned  immense  laughter.  80  easy  is  it  to  mow 
light  hearts. 

In  short,  it  was  a  day  of  serene  and  tranquil  happiness;  and  as  wa 
all  haye  some  bright  day-— many  of  us,  let  us  hope,  among  a  crowd  of 
ethers — ^to  which  we  reyert  with  particular  delight,  so  this  one  waa 
often  looked  back  to  afterwards,  as  holding  a  conspicuous  place  in  tho 
calendar  of  those  who  shared  it. 

Was  there  one  exception,  and  that  one  he  who  needed  to  haye  been 
most  happy? 

Who  was  that  who,  in  the  silence  of  his  own  chamber,  sunk  upon  hia 
knees  to  pray  aa  his  first  friend  had  taught  him,  and  folding  his  handa 
and  stretching  them  wildly  in  the  air,  fell  upon  his  face  in  a  passioii 
of  bitter  grief? 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Ma.  RALPH  KICKLBBT  CUTS  AN  OLD  ACQVAINTANCB.  IT  WOULD  ALSO 
APPEAR  i'ROM  THE  CONTENTS  HBREOF,  THAT  A  JOKE,  EVEN  BETWEEN 
HUSBAND  AND  WIPE,  MAY  BE  SOMETIMES  CARRIED  TOO  FAR. 

There  are  some  men^  who,  liying  with  the  one  object  of  enridai^ 
thnnselyes,  no  matter  by  what  meana,  and  being  perfectly  oonseions  «C 
the  baseness  and  rascality  of  the  means  which  they  will  use  eyery  4mj. 
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towards  this  end,  ailect  neverthdeoo  oven  to  themeelvee — a  high  tone  ol 
moral  rectitnde,  and  shake  their  heads  and  sigh  over  the  depravity  of  the 
world.  Some  of  the  craftiest  scoundrels  that  ever  walked  this  earth,  or 
rather — for  walking  implies,  at  least,  an  erect  position  and  the  bearins 
of  a  man — that  ever  crawled  and  crept  through  life  hy  its  dirtiest  and 
narrowest  ways,  will  gravely  jot  down  in  diaries  the  events  of  every 
day,  and  keep  a  regular  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  heaven, 
which  shall  always  show  a  floating  balance  in  their  own  &voar. 
Whether  this  is  a  gratuitous  (the  only  gratuitous)  part  of  the  fake- 
hood  and  trickery  of  such  men's  lives,  or  whether  they  really  hope  to 
cheat  heaven  itself,  and  lay  up  treasure  in  the  next  world  by  the  same 
process  which  has  enabled  them  to  lay  up  treasure  in  this^noi  to 
question  how  it  is,  so  it  is.  And,  doubtless,  such  book-keeping  QS\u 
certain  autobiographies  which  have  enlightened  the  world)  canBMvt  faO 
to  prove  serviceable,  in  the  one  respect  of  sparing  the  recording  Angel 
some  time  and  labour. 

Ralph  Nickleby  was  not  a  man  of  this  stamp.  Stem,  unyieldii^, 
dogged,  and  impenetrable,  Ralph  cared  for  nothing  in  life,  or  beyond  it, 
save  the  gratification  of  two  passions,  avarice,  the  first  and  predominant 
appetite  of  his  nature,  and  hatred,  the  second.  Aflecting  to  consider 
himself  but  a  type  of  all  humamity,  he  was  at  Kttte  pains  to  conceal  his 
true  character  from  the  world  in  general,  and  in  his  own  heart  he 
exulted  over  and  cherished  every  haA  design  as  it  had  birth.  The 
only  scriptural  admonition  that  Ralph  Nickleby  heeded,  in  the  letter, 
VTas  ^^  know  thyself."  He  knew  himself  well,  imd  choosing  to  imagine 
that  all  mankind  were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  hated  them ;  for,  thoagb 
no  man  hates  himself,  the  coldest  among  us  having  too  much  self-lore 
for  that,  yet,  most  men  unconsciously  judge  the  world  from  themselves, 
and  it  will  be  very  generally  found  that  those  who  sneer  habitually  st 
human  nature,  and  affect  to  despise  it,  are  among  its  worst  and  least 
))leasant  samples. 

But  the  present  business  of  these  adventures  is  vrith  Ralph  hmiself, 
who  stood  regarding  Newman  Noggs  with  a  heavy  frown,  while  that 
worthy  took  off  his  fingerless  gloves,  and  spreading  them  carefully  oa 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  flattening  them  with  his  right  to  take 
the  creases  out,  proceeded  to  roll  them  up  with  an  absent  air  as  if  he 
were  utterly  regardless  of  all  things  else,  in  the  deep  interest  of  the 
ceremonial. 

^^  €h>ne  out  of  town  !"  said  Ralph,  slowly.  *^  A  mistake  of  yoon. 
€ro  back  again." 

"  No  mistake,"  returned  Newman.     "  Not  even  going  ; — ^gone." 

^'  Has  he  turned  girl  or  baby  V  muttered  Ralph,  with  a  fiet^l 
gesture. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Newman,  "  but  he's  gone." 

The  repetition  of  the  word,  ^*  gone,"  seemed  to  afford  Newman  Noggs 
inexpressible  delight,  in  proportion  as  it  annoyed  Ralph  Nickleby.  He 
uttered  the  word  with  a  full  round  emphasis,  dwelling  upon  it  as  long 
as  he  decently  could,  and  when  he  could  hold  out  no  longer  without 
attracting  observation,  stood  gasping  it  to  himself,  as  if  even  that  were 
a  satisfaction. 
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^  And  fchere  has  he  gone  V  said  Ralph. 

^^  France,"  replied  Newman.    ^^  Danger  of  another  attack  of  erysipelas 
worse  attack — ^in  the  head.    So  the  doctors  ordered  him  off.     And 
he  8  gone." 

"  And  Lord  Frederick V  hegan  Ralph. 

"  He's  gone  too,"  replied  Newman. 

^*  And  he  carries  his  druhbing  with  him,  does  he  !"  said  Ralph,  turn- 
ing away — ^^  pockets  his  bruises,  and  sneaks  off  without  the  retaliatioill 
of  a  word,  or  seeking  the  smallest  reparation  !" 
^^  He's  too  ill,"  said  Newman. 

*'Too  ill!"  repeated  Ralph.  "  Why/  would  have  it  if  I  weie 
djing ;  in  that  case  I  should  only  be  the  more  determined  to  have  it| 
and  that  without  delay — I  mean  if  I  were  he.  But  he's  too  ill  I  Poo|r 
Sir  Mulberry!     TooiU!" 

Uttering  these  words  with  supreme  contempt  and  great  irritation  of 
manner,  Ralph  signed  hastily  to  Newman  to  leave  the  room;  and 
throwing  himself  mto  his  chair,  beat  his  foot  impatiently  upon  th« 
ground. 

**  There  is  some  spell  about  that  boy,"  said  Ralph,  grinding  his 
teeth.  *^  Circumstances  conspire  to  help  him.  Talk  of  fortune's  favours ! 
What  is  even  money  to  such  Devil's  luck  as  this ! " 

He  thrust  his  hands  impatiently  into  his  pockets,  but  notwithstanding 
his  previous  reflection  there  was  some  consolation  there,  for  his  face 
relaxed  a  little;  and  although  there  was  still  a  deep  frown  upon  the 
contracted  brow,  it  was  one  of  calculation,  and  not  of  disappointment. 

^*  This  Hawk  will  come  back,  however,"  muttered  Ralph ;  ^'  and  if  I 
know  the  man — and  I  should  by  this  time — his  wrath  will  have  lost 
nothing  of  its  violence  in  the  meanwhile.  Obli^d  to  live  in  retirement 
— the  monotony  of  a  sick  room  to  a  man  of  nis  habits — no  life — ^np 
drink — no  play — ^nothing  that  he  likes  and  lives  by.  He  is  not  likely 
to  forget  his  obligations  to  the  cause  of  all  this.  Few  men  would ;  but 
he  of  all  others — ^no,  no !" 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and  resting  his  chin  upon  his  hand 
fell  a  musing,  and  smiled  again.     After  a  time  he  rose  and  rang  the  bell) 
'^  That  Mr.  Squeers ;  has  he  been  here  ?"  said  Ralph. 
^  He  was  here  hist  night.     I  left  him  here  when  I  went  home," 
returned  Newman. 

"  I  know  that,  fool,  do  I  not  ?"  said  Ralph,  irascibly.  ''  Has  he 
been  here  since?     Was  he  here  this  morning?"  ^ 

^  No,"  bawled  Newman,  in  a  very  loud  key. 

^  If  he  comes  while  I  am  out— he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  here  by  nine  to* 
ni^ht,  let  him  wait.     And  if  there's  another  man  with  him,  as  there 
will  be-^perhaps  "  said  Ralph,  checking  himself,  ^^  let  him  wait  too." 
^  Let  'em  both  wait  T  said  Newman. 

^*  Ay,"  replied  Ralph,  turning  upon  him  with  an  angry  look.  ^'  Help 
me  on  with  this  spencer,  and  don't  repeat  after  me,  like  a  croaking 
parrot." 

^*  I  wish  I  was  a  parrot,"  said  Newman,  sulkily. 
^  I  wish  you  were,"  rejoined  Ralph,  drawing  his  spencer  otn;  *'  I'd 
have  wrung  yonr  neck  long  ago." 
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Newman  returned  no  answer  io  this  dompfiment^  hnt  looked  over 
IMph's  shoalder  for  an  instant,  (he  was  adjusting  the  collar  of  the 
spencer  behind,  jnst  then,)  as  if  he  were  stron^y  disposed  to  tweak  him 
by  the  nose.  Meeting  Ralph's  eye,  howeyer,  he  suddenly  recalled  his 
wandering  fingers,  and  rubbed  his  own  red  nose  with  a  vehemence  quite 
astonishing. 

Bestowing  no  further  notice  upon  his  eccentric  follower  than  a 
Ho'eatening  look,  and  an  admonition  to  be  careful  and  make  no  mistake^ 
Ralph  took  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  walked  out. 

He  appeared  to  have  a  very  extraordinary  and  misceUaneous  con- 
hexion,  and  very  odd  calls  he  made — some  at  great  rich  bouses,  and 
some  at  small  poor  ones — but  all  upon  one  subject :  money.     His  face 
was  a  talisman  to  the  porters  and  servants  of  his  more  dashing  clients, 
and  procured  him  ready  admission,  though  he  trudged  on  foot,  and 
others,  who  were  denied,  rattled  to  the  door  in  carriages.     Here  he  was 
bU  softness  and  cringing  civility ;  his  step  so  light,  that  it  scarcely  pro- 
duced a  sound  upon  the  thick  cupets ;  his  voice  so  soft,  that  it  was  noi 
audible  beyond  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    But  in  the  poorer 
liabitations  Ralph  was  another  man ;  his  boots  creaked  upon  the  passage 
floor  as  he  walked  boldly  in,  his  voice  was  harsh  and  loud  as  he 
demanded  the  money  that  was  overdue ;  bis  threats  were  coarse  and 
imgry.     With  another  class  of  customers,  Ralph  was  again  another 
loan.     These  were  attorneys  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation,  who 
lietped  him  to  new  business,  or  raised  fresh  profits  upon  old.     Witli 
them  Ralph  was  familiar  and  jocose-— humorous  upon  the  topics  of  the 
(flay,  and  especially  pleasant  upon  bankruptcies  and  pecuniary  difficulties 
that  made  good  for  trade.     In  short,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  recognised  the  same  man  under  these  various  aspects,  but  for  the 
bulky  leather  case  fiill  of  bills  and  notes  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
ftt  every  house,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  complaint^  (varied 
My  in  tone  and  style  of  delivery,)  that  the  world  thought  him  rich,  and 
tbajt  perhaps  he  might  be  if  he  had  his  own  ;  but  there  was  no  gettii^ 
money  in  when  it  was  once  out,  either  principal  or  interest,  and  it  was 
a  hard  matter  to  live — even  to  live  from  day  to  day. 

It  was  evening  before  a  long  round  of  such  visits  (interrupted  ovlj 
hy  ft  scanty  dinner  at  an  eating-house)  terminated  at  Pnnlico,  and  Ralph 
walked  along  Saint  James's  Park,  on  his  way  home. 

There  were  some  deep  schemes  in  his  head,  as  the  puckered  brow  and 
firmly-set  mouth  would  have  abundantly  testified,  even  if  they  had  been 
unaccompanied  by  a  complete  indifierence  to,  or  unconsciousness  of,  the 
objects  aibout  him.  80  complete  was  his  abstraction,  however,  that 
lUlph,  usually  as  quick-sighted  as  any  man,  did  not  observe  that  he 
was  followed  by  a  shambling  figure,  which  at  onetime  stole  behind  bi'ffl 
with  noiseless  footsteps,  at  another  crept  a  few  paces  before  him,  and  at 
inotli^  glided  along  by  his  side ;  at  all  times  regarding  him  with  an  eye 
$0  keen,  and  a  look  so  eager  and  attentive,  that  it  was  mere  like  th^ 
expression  of  an  intrusive  face  in  some  powerful  picture  or  stron|;Iyr 
marked  dream,  than  the  somtiBy  even  of  a  most  interested  and  iuizioiis 
4»be^ver. 


.  The  sky  had  bettn  lowering  and  iaA  for  sopne  time,  and  the  com* 
meDcement  of  a  yiolent  storm  of  rain  drove  Ralph  for  shelter  to  m 
fmeL  .  He  was  leaning  against  it  with  folded  arms,  still  buried  in 
thought,  when,  happening  to  raise  his  eyes,  he  suddenly  met  those  of  a 
man  who,  creeping  round  the  trunk,  peered  into  his  ftice  with  a  search- 
iag  look.  Tfaers  was  something  in  the  usurer  s  expression  at  the 
Bsonent,  whidi  the  man  appeared  to  remember  well,  for  it  decided  him; 
and  stepping  close  up  to  Ralph,  he  pronounced  his  name. 

Astonished  for  the  moment,  Ralph  fell  back  a  couple  of  paces,  and 
•nrreyed,  him  firam  head  to  foot.  A  spare,  dark,  withered  man, 
cf  ahout  his  own  age^  with  a  stooping  body,  and  a  very  sinister  face 
Tendered  more  ill-favoured  by  hollow  and  hungry  cheeks,  deeply  sun- 
Iromi,  and  thick  black  eye-brows,  blacker  in  contort  with  the  perfect 
whiteness  of  his  hair ;  rpughly  clothed  in  shabby  garments,  of  a  strange 
and  uncouth  make ;  and  having  about  him  an  indefinable  manner  of 
depression  and  degndation  ; — this,  for  a  moment,  was  all  he  saw.  Bui 
he  looked  again,  and  the  hce  and  person  seemed  gradually  to  grow  less 
Birange ;  to  change  as  he  looked,  to  subside  and  soften  into  lineaments 
that  were  familiar,  until  at  last  they  resolved  themselves,  as  if  by  Some 
atrange  optical  illusion,  into  those  of  one  whom  he  had  known  for  many 
years,  and  foigotten  and  lost  sight  of  for  nearly  as  many  more. 

The  man  saw  that  the  recognition  was  mutual,  and  beckoning  to 
Balph  to  take  his  former  place  under  the  tree,  and  not  to  stand  in  the 
&lling  rain,  of  which,  in  bis  first  surprise,  he  had  been  quite  regavd-* 
leas,  addressed  him  in  a  hoarse,  faint  tone. 

'^  You  would  hardly  have  known  me  firom  my  voice,  I  suppose^  Mr* 
Kkklebyt"  hesaid. 

*^  No,"  returned  Ralph,  bending  a  severe  look  upon  him.    ^  Though 

ise  is  something  in  that,  that  I  remember  now. 

There  is  little  in  me  that  you  can  call  to  mind  as  having  been  then 
years  ago,  I. dare  say  ?  "  .observed  the  other. 
Quite  enough,"  said   Ralph,   carelessly,   and  averting  his  hc9, 
^  Here  than  enough." 

^'  If  I  had  remained  in  doubt  about  you,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the 
ctiier,  ^  this  reception,  and  your  manner,  would  have  decided  me  very 
soon." 
'   **  Did  you  expect  any  other  ? ''  asked  Ralph,  sharply. 

^Nol"  soidthemait 

**  You  were  right,"  retorted  Ralph ;  ^^  and  as  you  feel  no  surpriae^ 
need  express  none." 

**  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  man,  bluntly,  after  a  brief  pause,  during 
which  he  had  seoned  to.struggle  with  an  inclination  to  answer  him  by 
some  reproach,  ^^  will  you  hear  a  few  words  that  I  have  to  say  ?  " 

**  I  am  obliffed  to  wait  here  tilt  the  rain  holds  a  little,"  said  Ralph, 
locking  abroad.     *<  If  yon  talk,  sir,  I  shall  not  put  my  finffers  in  m^ 
aais,  though  your  talking  may  have  as  much  efiect  as  if  I  did  " 
:    ^  I  was  onoe  in  your  eonfidenoe — ^'^  thus  his  companion  began.  Ralph 
fooked  round,  and  smiled  involuntarily. 

^  *^  .Well/  said  the  otber^  **  as.  much  in>  jfmr  eonAdeme  m  you  ever 
chose  to  let  anybody  be."  •  >^'''  ' 
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^'  Ah  I "  rejoined  Ralph,  folding  hia  arms ;  ^^  that's  anothor  ihing'— 
quite  another  thing." 

*^  Don't  let  us  plajr  upon  words,  Mr.  Nickleby,  in  the  name  of 
humanity/' 

''Of  what?"  said  Ralph. 

^  Of  humanity,"  replied  the  other,  sternly.  **  I  am  hungry  and  in 
want.  If  the  change  that  you  must  see  in  me  after  so  long  an  absence 
—must  see,  for  I,  upon  whom  it  has  come  by  slow  and  hard  d^iees,  see 
it  and  know  it  well — ^will  not  move  you  to  pity,  let  the  knowledge  that 
bread ;  not  the  daily  bread  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  as  it  is  offered 
np  in  cities  like  this,  is  understood  to  include  half  the  luxuries  of  the 
world  for  the  rich  and  just  as  much  coarse  food  as  will  support  life  for 
the  poor — not  that,  but  bread,  a  crust  of  dr^  hard  bread,  is  beyond  my 
reach  to-day — let  that  have  some  weight  with  you,  if  nothing  else  has." 

''  If  this  is  the  usual  form  in  which  you  beg,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  "  you 
have  studied  your  part  well ;  but  if  you  will  take  advice  firom  one  who 
knows  something  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  I  should  recommend  a  lower 
tone — a  little  lower  tone,  or  you  stand  a  fiiir  chance  of  being  starred  in 
good  earnest." 

As  he  said  this,  Ralph  clenched  his  left  wrist  tightly  with  his  rieht 
hand,  and  inclining  his  head  a  Httle  on  one  side  and  dropping  his  cSiin 
u|)on  his  breast,  looked  at  him  whom  he  addressed  with  a  frowning, 
sullen  &ce :  the  very  picture  of  a  man  whom  nothing  could  move  or 
soften. 

''  Yesterday  was  my  first  day  in  London,"  said  the  old  man,  glancing 
at  his  travel-stained  dress  and  worn  shoes. 

''  It  would  have  been  better  for  you,  I  think,  if  it  had  been  your  last 
(dso,"  replied  Ralph. 

''  I  have  been  seeking  you  these  two  days,  where  I  thought  you  were 
most  likely  to  be  found,"  resumed  the  other  more  humbly,  ''  and  I  met 
you  here  at  last,  when  I  had  almost  giv^n  up  the  hope  of  encountering 
you,  Mr.  Nickleby." 

He  seemed  to  wait  for  some  reply,  but  Ralph  giving  him  none,  ht 
continued— 

''  I  am  a  most  miserable  and  wretched  outcast,  nearly  sixty  years 
old,  and  as  destitute  and  helpless  as  a  child  of  six." 

''  I  am  sixty  years  old,  too,"  teplied  Ralph,  ''and  am  neither  destitute 
nor  helpless.  Work.  Don't  make  fine  play-acting  speeches  about 
bread,  but  earn  it." 

"  How  ?"  cried  the  other.  *'  Where  ?  Show  me  the  means.  Will 
you  give  them  to  me — ^will  you  ?" 

"  I  did  once,"  replied  Ralph,  composedly,  ^^  you  scarcely  need  ask  me 
whether  I  will  again." 

"  It's  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,"  ssud  the  man,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
*'  since  you  and  I  fell  out.  You  remember  that  ?  I  claimed  a  share  in 
the  profits  of  some  business  I  brought  to  you,  and,  as  I  persisted,  you 
arrested  me  for  an  old  advance  of  ten  pounds,  odd  shillings— inclndin^ 
interest  at  fifty  per  cent.,  or  so." 

^  I  remember  something  of  it,"  replied  Ralph,  cardesdy.  ^'  Wbai 
thenr 
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'*  That  didn't  port  uSy"  sud  the  man.  ^'  I  made  sabmission,  being  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  bolts  and  ban ;  and  as  you  were  not  the  made  man 
then  that  yon  are  now,  yon  were  glad  enough  to  take  back  a  clerk 
who  wasn't  over  nice,  and  who  knew  something  of  the  trade  you  droye." 

^  You  begged  and  prayed,  and  I  consented,"  returned  Ralph.  ^^  That 
was  kind  of  me.  Perhaps  I  did  want  you — I  forget.  I  should  think 
I  did,  or  you  would  have  begged  in  Tain.  You  were  useful — ^not  too 
honest,  not  too  delicate,  not  too  nice  of  hand  or  heart — but  useful." 

"  Useful,  indeed  I"  said  the  man.  ^'  Gome.  You  had  pinched  and 
gnnmd  me  down  for  some  years  before  that,  but  I  had  served  you 
fiuthfdlly  up  to  that  tune,  in  spite  of  all  your  dog's  usage— had  I  ?" 

Ralph  made  no  reply. 

^  Had  I  ?"  said  the  man  again. 

^*  You  had  had  your  wages,"  rejoined  Ralph,  *^  and  had  done  your 
work.     We  stood  on  equal  eround  so  far,  and  could  both  cry  quits." 

**•  Then,  but  not  afterwards,"  said  the  other. 

^*  Not  afterwards,  certainly,  nor  even  then,  for  (as  you  have  just 
aadd)  you  owed  me  money,  and  do  still,"  replied  Ralph. 

'« That's  not  all,"  said  the  man,  eagerly.  ''  That's  not  all  Mark 
that.  I  didn't  foiget  that  old  sore,  trust  me.  Partly  in  remembrance 
of  that,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  making  money  some  day  by  the 
scheme,  I  took  advantage  of  my  position  about  you,  and  possessed 
myself  of  a  hold  upon  you,  which  you  would  give  half  of  all  you  have, 
to  know,  and  never  can  know  but  through  me.  I  left  you— long  after 
that  time,  remember-^and,  for  some  poor  trickery  that  came  within 
the  law,  but  was  nothing  to  what  you  money-makers  daily  practise 
just  outside  its  boimds,  was  sent  away  a  convict  for  seven  years.  I 
have  returned  what  you  see  me.  Now,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  man, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  humility  and  sense  of  power,  ^^  what  help 
and  assistance  will  you  give  me— what  bribe,  to  speak  out  plainly  ? 
My  expectations  are  not  monstrous,  but  I  must  live,  and  to  live  I  must 
eat  and  drink.  Money  is  on  your  side,  and  hunger  and  thirst  on 
mine.     You  may  drive  an  easy  bargain." 

'^Is  that  all  ?"  said  Ralph,  still  eyeing  his  companion  with  the  same 
sieady  look,  and  moving  nothing  but  his  lips. 

"  It  depends  on  you,  Mr.  Nickleby,  whether  that's  all  or  not,"  was 
the  rejoinder. 

"  Why  then,  barkye,  Mr. ^  I  don't  know  by  what  name  I  am 

to  call  you,"  said  Ralph. 

"  By  my  old  one,  if  you  like." 

"  Why,  then,  harkye,  Mr.  Brooker,"  said  Ralph,  in  his  harshest 
accents,  *^  and  don't  expect  to  draw  another  speech  from  me — harkye, 
wt,  I  know  you  of  pld  for  a  ready  scoundrel,  but  you  never  had  a  stout 
heart ;  and  hard  work,  with  (maybe)  chains  upon  those  legs  of  yours, 
and  shorter  food  than  when  I  *•  pinched'  and  ^  ground'  you,  has  blunted 
your  wits,  or  you  would  not  come  with  such  a  tale  as  this  to  me.  You 
a  hold  upon  me !  Keep  it,  or  publish  it  to  the  world,  if  you  like." 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  interposed  Brooker.     "  That  wouldn't  serve  me." 

"  Wouldn't  it  ?"  said  Ralph.   "  It  will  serve  you  as  much  as  bringing 
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it  to  me,  I  promise  jtml  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  a  careM  man, 
aad  know  my  affikixs  thorooghlj.  I  know  the  world,  and  the  world 
knows  me.  Wkateirer  yon  gleaned,  or  heard,  or  saw,  when  yon  aerred 
me,  the  world  knows  and  magnfies  akeady.  Yon  conld  tell  it  nothing 
that  would  surprise  it — ^unless,  indeed,  it  redoonded  to  nay  credit  or 
honour,  and  then  it  would  scout  jroa  for  a  liar.  And  yet  I  don't  find 
business  slack,  or  clients  scrupulous.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  am  reyiled 
or  threatened  erery  day  by  one  man  or  another,"  said  Ralph  ;  ^  but 
things  roll  on  just  the  same,  and  I  don't  grow  poorer  either." 

^^  I  neither  revile  nor  threaten,"  refoined  Hhd  man.  ^  I  can  t^  you 
of  what  you  hftTO  lost  by  my  act,  what  I  only  can  restore,  and  what,  if 
I  die  without  restoring,  dies  with  me,  and  neyer  can  be  regained." 

^^  I  tell  my  money  pretty  accurately,  and  generally  keep  it  in  my 
own  custody,"  said  lUilph.  *^  I  look  sharply  after  most  men  that  I 
deal  with,  smd  most  of  all  I  looked  sharply  after  you.  Yon  are  wel- 
come to  all  you  have  kept  ftom  me." 

^^  Are  those  of  yonr  own  name  dear  to  you  ?"  said  the  man  empha- 
ticaUy.     "  If  they  aro " 

^  They  are  not,"  returned  Ralph,'ezaspeTated  at  this  perseverance,  and 
the  thought  of  Nicholas,  which  the  last  question  awakened.  ^'  They 
are  not.  If  you  had  eome  as  a  common  beggar,  I  might  h«ve  thrown 
a  aupence  to  yon  in  remembrance  of  the  clever  knave  yon  used  to  be; 
but  since  you  tiy  to  pahn  these  stale  tricks  upon  one  yon  might  have 
known  better,  I'll  not  part  with  a  half^^ny — nor  would  I  to  save  yon 
firom  rottinff.  And  remember  this,  'scape-gallows,"  said  Ralph,  menac- 
ing him  with  his  hand,  ^  that  if  we  meet  again,  and  yon  so  nraeh  as 
notice  me  by  one  b^ging  gesture,  you  shall  see  tiie  inside  of  a  jail  onee 
BMNre,  and  tighten  tins  hold  upon  me  in  intervals  of  the  hard  labour  that 
vagabonds  are  pot  to.    There's  my  answer  to  your  trash.     Take  it" 

With  a  disdainftd  scowl  at  the  object  of  his  anger,  who  met  his  eye 
but  uttered  not  a  word,  Ralph  waUced  away  at  his  usual  paee,  without 
manifesting  the  slightest  curiosity  to  see  what  becaone  of  his  late  com- 
panion, or  indeed  once  looking  behind  him.  The  man  remained  on  ^ 
same  spot  vrith  his  eyts  fixed  upon  his  retreating  figure  until  it  wu  lost 
to  view,  and  then  drawing  his  arms  about  his  chesty  as  if  the  damp  and 
lack  of  food  struck  coldly  to  him,  lingered  with  sbuehing  steps  by  the 
wayside,  and  begged  of  those  who  passed  along. 

Ralph,  in  no-wise  moved  by  what  had  lately  passed,  ftirther  than  as 
he  had  already  expressed  himself,  walked  deliberately  on,  and  tumiog 
out  of  the  Park  and  leaving  Golden  Square  on  his  right,  took  his  way 
through  some  streets  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  until  he  anived  in 
that  particular  one  in  which  stood  the  residence  of  Madame  MantalinL 
The  name  of  that  lady  no  longer  appeared  on  the  flnming  door-plate, 
that  of  Miss  Kna^  being  substituted  in  its  stead ;  but  tiie  bonnets  and 
dresses  were  still  dimly  visible  in  the  first-floor  windows  by  the  deeajn^ 
light  of  a  summer's  evening,  and,  excepting  this  ostensible  aheratioa  in 
the  proprietorship,  the  esti3)liBhinent  wore  its  old  appearance. 

*^  Humph  1"  muttered  Ralph,  drawing  h»  hand  across  his  mooib  with 
a  connoisseur-like  air,  and  snvveykig  the  house  from  top  to  bottom; 
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^*  these  people  look  pretty  well.  Tbey  caat  laei  loag;  bnt  if  I  know 
of  their  goii^,  in  good  time,  I  sm  safe,  and  a  fait  profit  toa  I  fhnsl 
keep  them  cmely  in  riew — that's  all." 

So,  noddiBg  his  head  Tery  eomf^acently,  Ralph  was  leaving  the  Bpo/i, 
when  his  quick  ear  eai^ht  the  sound  of  a  oonftiised  noise  and  hnbhu^  «f 
Toices,  mingled  with  a  great  nmning  up  and  down  stain,  in  the  Teiy 
hooae  whi^  had  been  the  subject  of  his  scrutiny ;  and  while  he  was 
hesitating  whether  to  knock  at  the  door  or  Usten  at  the  key-hole  « 
little  longer,  a  fonale  servant  of  Madame  Mantalini's  (whom  he  had 
often  seen)  opened  it  abruptly  and  bounced  out,  with  her  blue  ea^ 
ribsnds  sfcreaniing  in  the  air. 

''  Hallo  hero.  Stop!'  cried  Ralph.  <'  What's  the  matter.  Hen 
sm  I.    Didn't  you  heav  me  knock  ?" 

^  Oh !  Mr.  Nickleby,  sir,"  said  the  girL  *^  €b  up,  for  the  loTe  of 
Gracious.     Master's  been  and  done  it  again." 

''  Done  ii^tat  ?  "  said  Ralph,  tartly.     ''  What  d'ye  mean  ?  " 

^  I  knew  he  would  if  he  was  drove  to  it,"  cried  the  giiL  ^  I  saii 
80  all  alcmg." 

^  Come  faerei,  you  silly  wench,"  said  Ralph,  catching  her  by  the 
wrist ;  ^  and  don't  carry  family  matters  to  the  neighbours^  destroying 
the  credit  of  the  estabUcimieiit.     Come  here ;  do  you  hear  me,  girl  ?  " 

Without  any  fdrther  expostulation,  he  led  or  rather  pulled  the  fright- 
ened hand-maid  into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door ;  then  bidding  her 
walk  up-stairs  before  him,  followed  without  more  ceremony. 

Guided  by  the  noise  of  a  great  many  voices  all  talking  together,  and 
paaemg  the  girl  in  his  impatience,  before  they  had  ascended  many  steps^ 
^ph  quicUy  reached  the  private  sitting-room,  when  he  was  rather 
«nwd  by  the  confused  aiid  inezplicabfe  scene  in  which  he  suddenly 
^BQitd  himself. 

There  weve  all  the  young-lady  workers,  some  with  bonnets  and  83me 
without,  in  Taarious  attitudes  expressive  of  alarm  and  consternation ; 
8«ne  gathered  round  Madanne  Mantalxni,  who  was  in  tears  upon  one 
^uur;  and  others  round  Miss  Knag,  who  was  in  opposition  tears  upon 
another ;  and  others  round  Mr.  Montalini,  who  was  perhi^  the  most 
striking  figure  in  the  whole  group,  for  Mr.  Mantalini's  legs  were  ex- 
pended at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  and  his  head  and  shoulders  were 
sopperted  by  a  very  tall  footman,  who  didn't  seem  to  know  what  to . 
do  with  them,  and  Mr.  Mantalini's  eyes  were  dosed,  and  his  foce  was 
P*le,  and  his  hair  was  comparatively  straight,  and  his  whiskers  and 
Btoustache  were  limp,  and  his  teeth  were  clenched,  and  he  had  a  little 
^'ottle  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  little  tea-spoon  in  his  left ;  and  his  hands^ 
^^nns,  legs,  and  shoulders,  were  all  stiiF  and  powerless.  And  yet  Madame 
Aaotalini  was  not  weeping  upon  the  body,  but  was  scolding  violently 
^pOQ  her  chair ;  and  all  ihia  amidst  a  clarapour  of  tongues,  perfectly 
d^^fening,  and  which  really  appeared  to  have  driven  the  unfortunate 
footman  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  distraction. 

'^  What  18  the  matter  here  ?  *  said  Ralph,  pressing  forward. 

At  this  inquiry,  the  clamour  was  incxealsed  twenty-fold,  and  aa 
^^onding  strmg  of  such  shrill  contradictions  as  '^  He's  poisoned  ^~~ 
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■df "— «  He  hasn't "— "  Send  for  a  doctor  "— «  Don't "— «  He's  dying  " 
^— ^^Ile  isn't,  he's  only  pretending  " — ^with  yarious  other  cries,  poured 
forth  with  bewildering  volubility,  until  Madame  Mantalini  was  seen  to 
address  herself  to  Ralph,  when  female  curiosity  to  know  what  she 
would  say,  prevailed,  and,  as  if  by  general  consent,  a  dead  silence,  un- 
broken by  a  single  whisper,  instantaneously  succeeded. 

^  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Madame  Mantalini ;  ^^  by  what  chance  you 
came  here,  I  don't  know." 

Here  a  gargling  voice  was  heard  to  ejaculate — as  part  of  the  wander- 
ings of  a  sick  man — the  words  ^^  Demnition  sweetness  i "  but  nobody 
heeded  them  except  the  footman,  who,  being  startled  to  hear  such  awful 
tones  proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  between  his  very  fingers,  dropped  his 
master's  head  upon  the  floor  with  a  pretty  loud  crash,  and  then,  with- 
out an  effort  to  lift  it  up,  gazed  upon  the  bystanders,  as  if  he  had  done 
something  rather  clever  than  otherwise. 

^'  I  will,  however,"  continued  Madame  Mantalini,  drying  her  eyes, 
and  speaking  with  great  indignation,  ^^  say  before  you,  and  before  every- 
body  here,  for  the  first  time,  and  once  for  all,  that  I  never  will  supply 
that  man's  extravagances  and  viciousness  again.  I  have  been  a  dupe 
and  a  fool  to  him  long  enough.  In  fiiture,  he  shall  support  himself  if  he 
can,  and  then  he  may  spend  what  money  he  pleases,  upon  whom  and 
how  he  pleases  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  mine,  and  therefore  you  had  better 
pause  before  you  trust  him  further." 

Thereupon  Madame  Mantalini,  quite  unmoved  by  some  most  pathetic 
lamentations  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  that  the  apothecary  had  not 
mixed  the  pruesio  acid  strong  enough,  and  that  he  must  take  another 
bottle  or  two  to  finish  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  entered  into  a  cata- 
logue of  that  amiable  gentleman's  gallantries,  deceptions,  extravagances, 
and  infidelities  (especially  the  last),  winding  up  with  a  protest  against 
being  supposed  to  entertain  the  smallest  remnant  of  regard  for  him ; 
and  adducing,  in  proof  of  the  altered  state  of  her  affections,  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  poisoned  himself  in  private  no  less  than  six  times 
within  the  last  fortnight,  and  her  not  having  once  interfered  by  word  or 
deed  to  save  his  life. 

^^  And  I  insist  on  being  separated  and  left  to  myself^"  said  Madame 
Mantalini,  sobbing.  "  If  he  dares  to  refuse  me  a  separation,  I'll  have 
one  in  law — I  can — and  I  hope  this  will  be  a  warning  to  all  girls  who 
have  seen  this  disgraceful  exhibition." 

Miss  Knag,  who  was  unquestionably  the  oldest  girl  in  company,  said 
with  great  solemnity,  that  it  would  be  a  warning  to  her^  and  so  did  the 
young  ladies  generally,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  who  appeared 
to  entertain  some  doubts  whether  such  whiskers  could  do  wrong. 

"  Why  do  you  say  all  this  before  so  many  listeners  ?  "  sud  Ralph,  in 
a  low  voice.     "  You  know  you  are  not  in  earnest." 

"  I  am  in  earnest,"  replied  Madame  Mantalini,  aloud,  and  retreating 
towards  Miss  Knag. 

"  Well,  but  consider,"  reasoned  Ralph,  who  had  a  great  interest  in 
the  matter.  «  It  would  be  well  to  reflect.  A  married  woman  has  no 
property." 
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^  Not  m  solitaiy  sm^le  indiTidnal  dem,  my  soul,**  said  Mr.  Mantalini, 
nising  himself  upon  his  elbow. 

^  I  am  quite  awaie  of  that/'  retorted  Madame  Mantalini,  tossing  her 
head ;  ^  and  /  have  none.  The  business,  the  stock,  this  house,  and 
eTfoything  in  it,  all  belong  to  Miss  Knae." 

**  That  8  quite  true,  Madame  MantaUni,"  said  Miss  Knag,  with  whom 
her  late  employer  had  secretly  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  on  this 
point.  **  Very  true,  indeed,  Madame  Mantalini — hem— very  true. 
And  I  never  was  more  glad  in  all  my  life,  that  I  had  strength  of  mind 
to  resist  matrimonial  offers,  no  matter  how  advantageous,  than  I  am 
when  I  think  of  my  present  position  as  compared  with  your  most  unfor- 
tonate  and  most  undeserved  one,  Madame  Mantalini." 

*^  Demmit ! "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  turning  his  head  towards  his  wife. 
^  Will  it  not  slap  and  pinch  the  envious  dowager,  that  dares  to  reflect 
upon  its  own  delicious  ?" 

But  the  day  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  blandishments  had  departed.  ^*  Miss 
Knag,  sir,"  said  his  wife,  ^^  is  my  particular  friend ;"  and  although  Mr. 
Mantalini  leered  till  his  eyes  seemed  in  danger  of  never  coming  back  to 
their  right  places  again,  Madame  Mantalini  showed  no  signs  of  softening. 
To  do  the  excellent  Miss  Knag  justice,  she  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  altered  state  of  things,  for,  finding  by 
daily  experience,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  business  thriving,  or 
even  continuing  to  exist,  while  Mr.  Mantalini  had  any  hand  in  the  ex- 
panditure,  and  having  now  a  considerable  interest  in  its  well-doing,  she 
had  sedulously  applied  herself  to  the  investigation  of  some  little  matters 
connected  vrith  that  gentleman's  private  character,  which  she  had  so 
well  elucidated,  and  artfully  imparted  to  Madame  Mantalini,  as  to  open 
her  eyes  more  efiectually  than  the  closest  and  most  philosophical  reason- 
ing could  have  done  in  a  series  of  years.  To  which  end,  the  accidental 
discovery  by  Miss  Knag  of  some  tender  correspondence,  in  which 
Madame  Mantalini  was  described  as  '^  old"  and  *^  ordinary,"  had  most 
providentially  contributed. 

However,  notwithstanding  her  firmness,  Madame  Mantalini  wept 
very  piteously ;  and  as  she  leant  upon  Miss  Knag,  and  signed  towards 
ihe  door,  that  young  lady  and  all  the  other  young  ladies  with  sympa- 
thinng  fiaces,  proceeded  to  bear  her  out. 

^  >uckleby,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  in  tears,  ^^  you  have  been  made  a  wit- 
ness to  this  demnition  cruelty,  on  the  part  of  the  demdest  enslaver  and 
eaptivater  that  never  was,  oh  dem !     I  forgive  that  woman." 

^^  Forgive !"  repeated  Madame  Mantalini,  angrily. 
•  *^  I  do  forgive  her,  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Man^lini.  ^'  You  will  blame 
me,  the  worm  will  blame  me,  the  women  will  blame  me ;  everybody 
will  laugh,  and  scoff,  and  smile,  and  grin  most  demnebly.  They  will 
say,  « She  had  a  blessing.  She  did  not  know  it.  He  was  too  weak  ; 
he  was  too  good ;  he  was  a  dem'd  fine  fellow,  but  he  loved  too  strong ; 
he  oould  not  bear  her  to  be  cross,  and  call  him  wicked  names.  It  was 
a  dem'd  case,  there  never  was  a  demder. — But  I  forgave  her." 

With  this  affecting  speech  Mr.  Mantalini  fell  dovm  again  very  flat, 
and  lay  to  all  appearance  without  sense  or  motion,  until  all  the  females 
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had  left  the  reom,  when  he  cftme  eautiooslj  into  a  Bitting  poatnre,  and 
oonfronted  Ralph  with  a  very  hlank  face,  and  the  little  boitle  b^H  in 
one  hand  and  the  tea-spoon  in  the  other. 

^'  You  may  put  away  those  fooleries  now,  and  Uve  by  yonr  wits 
again,"  said  Ralph,  coolly  putting  on  his  hat. 

^^  Demmit,  Nicklehy,  you're  not  aerions  ?** 

'<  I  seldom  joke,"  aaid  Ralph.     ''  Good  mght." 

''  No,  hut  Nickleby— "  said  MantafinL 

'*  I  am  wrong,  peihaps,"  rejoined  Ralph.  ^*  I  hope  so.  Yon  ahodd 
know  best.     Grood  night." 

AffoMxig  not  to  hear  his  entreaties  tiiat  he  would  stay  and  advise 
with  him,  Ralph  left  tiie  crest-fitJlea  Mr.  MantaKni  to  hss  meditations^ 
and  left  the  house  quietly. 

''  Oho  !"  he  said,  ''  sets  the  wind  th&t  way  so  soon  ?  Half  knave 
and  half  fool,  and  detected  in  both  characters — hum — ^I  think  yonrdi^ 
IS  oyer,  sir." 

As  he  said  this,  he  made  some  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book  ia 
which  Mr.  Mantalini  s  name  figured  conspicuously,  and  finding  by  hii 
watch  that  it  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  made  all  apeed  home. 

''  Are  they  here  V  was  the  first  question  he  asked  of  Newman. 

Newman  nodded.     *^  Been  here  half-an-honr." 

^^  Two  of  them  ?  one  a  fat  sleek  man  V 
Ay,"  said  Newman.     '*  In  your  room  now." 
Good,"  rejoined  Ralph.     ^^  Gret  me  a  coach." 

^'  A  coaoh !     What  you — agoing  to— -Eh  ?"  stammered  Newman. 

Ralph  angrily  repeated  his  orders,  and  Noggs,  who  raigbt  wdl  have 
been  excused  for  wondering  aA  such  an  unusual  and  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance— for  he  had  never  seen  Ralph  in  a  coaeh  in  his  life — departed 
on  his  errand,  and  presently  returned  with  ^e  conveyance. 

Into  it  went  Mr.  Squeers,  and  Ralph,  and  the  tliird  man,  whom 
Newman  Noggs  had  never  seen.  Newman  stood  upon  the  door  step  to 
see  them  off;  not  troubling  himself  to  wonder  where  or  upon  what 
business  they  were  going,  until  he  chanced  by  mere  accident  to  hear 
Ralph  name  the  address  whither  the  coachman  was  to  drive. 

Quick  as  lightning  and  in  a  state  of  the  most  extreme  wonder,  New- 
man darted  into  his  little  office  for  his  hat,  and  limped  after  the  coach 
as  if  with  the  intention  of  setting  vq^  behind ;  but  in  this  design  he  was 
balked,  for  it  had  too  much  the  start  of  him  and  was  soon  hopeleiBiy 
ahead,  leaving  him  gaping  in  the  empty  street. 

"  I  don't  know  though,"  said  Noggs,  stopping  far  breath,  ^  any  good 
that  I  could  have  done  by  going  too.  He  would  have  seen  me  if  I  had. 
Drive  there!  What  can  come  of  this!  If  I  had  only  known  it  yes- 
terday I  could  have  told— drive  there !  There's  mischief  in  it.  There 
must  be." 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  grey-kaired  nasn  of  a  very 
remarkable,  though  far  from  prepossessing  appeacanoe,  who,  cemng 
stealthily  towards  him,  solicited  relief. 

Newman,  still  cogitating  de^ly,  turned  away ;  but  tiieman  followed 
him,  and  pressed  him  with  such  a  tak  of  misery  thai  Newman  (wha 
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raiffht  have  been  consideced  a  hapelew  person  to  beg  from,  and  who 
baa  liUle  enough  to  give)  looked  into  his  hat  for  some  halfpence  which 
be  usnallj  kept  screwed  up,  when  he  had  any,  in  a  comer  of  his  pocket 
handkerchief. 

While  he  was  bnsiljr  untwisting  the  knot  with  his  teeth,  the  man  ssul 
something  which  attracted  his  attention ;  whatever  that  something  was^ 
it  fed  to  something  else,  and  in  the  end  he  and  Newman  walked  away 
side  by  side-^he  strange  man  talking  earnestly,  and  Newman  listsnix^ 
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^^  As  we  gang  awa'  fra'  Lunnun  tomoirow  neeght,  and  as  I  dinnot 
know  that  I  was  e'er  so  happy  in  a'  my  days,  MisSier  Nickleby,  Ding! 
but  I  fciU  tak'  anoother  glass  to  our  next  merry  meeting  I  " 

So  said  John  Browdie,  rubbing  his  hands  with  great  joyousness,  and 
looking  round  him  with  a  ruddy  shining  face,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
dedaration* 

The  time  at  which  John  found  himself  in  this  enviable  condition,  was 
the  same  evening  to  which  the  last  chapter  bore  reference ;  the  place 
was  the  cottage;  and  the  assembled  company  were  Nicholas,  Mis. 
Nickleby,  Mrs.  Browdie,  Kate  Nickleby,  and  Smike. 

A  Tery  merry  party  they  had  been.  Mrs.  Nickleby,  knowing  of  her 
BoxkB  obligations  to  the  honest  Yorkshireman,  had,  after  some  demur, 
yielded  her  consent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie  being  invited  out  to  tea ; 
in  the  way  of  which  axraDgement,  there  were  at  first  sundry  difficulties 
and  obstacles,  arising  out  of  her  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  '^  call- 
ing"  upon  Mrs.  Browdie  first ;  for  although  Mrs.  Nickleby  very  often 
observed  with  much  complacency  (as  most  punctilious  people  do),  that 
she  had  not  an  atom  of  pride  or  formality  about  hw,  still  she  was  a  great 
stickler  for  dignity  and  ceremonies ;  and  as  it  was  manifest  that,  until  a 
call  had  been  made,  she  could  not  be  (politely  speaking,  and  aocordii^^ 
to  the  laws  of  society)  even  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Browdie's  ex- 
istenoe,  she  felt  her  situation  to  be  one  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

^  The  call  nmtt  originate  with  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
*^  that's  indispensable.  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  that  it's  necessary  there 
shoold  be  a  sort  of  condescension  on  my  part,  and  that  I  should  show 
&is  yoimg  person  that  I  am  willing  to  take  notice  of  her.  There's 
a  very  respectable-looking  young  man,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  after  a 
short  consideration,  "  who  is  conductor  to  one  of  the  omnibuses  that  go 
by  here,  and  who  wears  a  glased  hat — ^your  sister  and  I  have  noticed 
htm  very  often — ^he  has  a  wart  upon  his  nose,  Kate,  you  know,  exactly 
like  a  gentleman's  savant." 

^  Have  all  gentlemipn's  servants  warto  upon  their  noses,  mother  7" 
asked  Nicholas. 
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**  Nicholas,  mj  dear,  how  very  ahsiud  you  are,"  returned  his  mo> 
ther ;  ^^  of  course  I  mean  that  his  glazed  hat  looks  like  a  gentleman's 
senraat,  and  not  the  wart  upon  his  nose — ^though  even  that  is  not  so 
ridiculous  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  for  we  had  a  foothoy  once,  who  had 
not  only  a  wart,  hut  a  wen  also,  and  a  yery  lai^  wen  too,  and  he 
demanded  to  have  his  wages  raised  in  consequence,  hecanse  he  found  it 
came  very  expensiTe.  Let  me  see,  what  was  I — oh  yes,  I  know.  The 
best  way  that  I  can  think  of,  would  be  to  send  a  card,  and  my  compli- 
ments, (I've  no  doubt  he'd  take  'em  for  a  pot  of  porter,)  by  this  young 
man,  to  the  Saracen  with  Two  Necks — if  the  waiter  took  him  for  a  gen- 
tleman's servant,  so  much  the  better.  Then  aQ  Mrs.  Browdie  would 
have  to  do,  would  be  to  send  her  card  back  by  the  carrier  (he  could 
easily  come  with  a  double  knock),  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

^^  My  dear  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  ^*  I  don't  suppose  such  unsophis- 
ticated people  as  these  ever  had  a  card  of  their  own,  or  ever  will  have." 

^^  Oh  that,  indeed,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
**'  that's  another  thing.  If  you  put  it  upon  that  ground,  why,  of  course, 
I  have  no  more  to  say,  than  that  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  very  good 
sort  of  persons,  and  that  I  have  no  kind  of  objection  to  their  coming 
here  to  tea  if  they  like,  and  shall  make  a  point  of  being  very  civil  to 
them  if  they  do." 

The  point  being  thus  effectually  set  at  rest,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  duly 
placed  in  the  patronising  and  mildly-condescending  position  which 
became  her  rank  and  matrimonial  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie  were 
incited  and  came ;  and  as  they  were  very  deferential  to  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  becoming  appreciation  of  her  greatness,  and  were 
very  much  pleased  with  everything,  the  good  lady  had  more  than  onoe 
given  Kate  to  understand,  in  a  whisper,  that  she  thought  they  were  the 
very  best-meaning  people  she  had  ever  seen,  and  perfectly  well  behaved. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  John  Browdie  declared,  in  the  pazkor 
after  supper,  to  wit,  at  twenty  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock,  p.m.,  that 
he  had  never  been  so  happy  in  all  his  days. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Browdie  much  behind  her  husband  in  this  respect,  for 
that  younff  matron — ^whose  rustic  beauty  contrasted  very  prettily  with 
the  more  delicate  lovelmess  of  Kate,  and  without  suffering  by  the  con- 
trast either,  for  each  served  as  it  were  to  set  off  and  decorate  the  other 
--«ould  not  sufficiently  admire  the  gentle  and  winning  manners  of  the 
young  lady,  or  the  engaging  affability  of  the  elder  one.     Then  Kate  had 
the  art  of  turning  the  conversation  to  subjects  upon  which  the  countiy 
girl,  bashful  at  first  in  strange  company,  could  feel  herself  at  home; 
and  if  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  not  quite  so  felicitous  at  times  in  the  selection 
of  topics  of  discourse,  or  if  she  did  seem,  as  Mrs.  Browdie  expressed  it, 
^'  rather  high  in  her  notions,"  still  nothing  could  be  kinder,  and  that  she 
took  considerable  interest  in  the  young  couple  was  manifest  from  the 
very  long  lectures  on  housewifery  with  which  she  was  so  obliging  as  to 
entertain  Mrs.  Browdie's  private  ear,  which  were  illustrated  hjy^nod^ 
references  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  cottage,  in  which  (thoso 
duties  falling  exclusively  upon  Kate)  the  good  lady  had  about  as  much 
share,  either    in  theory  or  practice,  as   any  one  of  the  statues  w 
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the  Twelve  Apostles  which  embeUish  the  exterior  of  Saint  Pauls 

csthedral. 
^  Mr,  Browdie,"  said  Kate,  addressing  his  young  wife,  ^^  is  the  hest 

hiunonied,  th^  kindest  and  heartiest  creature  I  ever  saw.     If  I  were 

oppressed  with  I  don't  know  how  many  cares,  it  would  make  me  happy 
only  to  look  at  him." 

^  He  does  seem  indeed,  upon  my  word,  a  most  excellent  creature, 
Kite,"  said  Mrs.  Nicklehy ;  ^  most  excellent.  And  I  am  sure  that  at 
all  times  it  will  give  me  pleasure — really  pleasure  now — to  haye  you. 
Mis.  Browdie,  to  see  me  in  this  plain  and  homely  manner.  We  make 
no  display,"  said  Mrs.  Nicklehy,  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  insinuate 
that  they  coold  make  a  vast  deal  if  they  were  so  disposed — ^^  no  fuss, 
so  preparation ;  I  wouldn't  allow  it.  I  said  *•  Kate,  my  dear,  you  wiH 
only  make  Mrs.  Browdie  feel  uncomfortable,  and  how  Tery  foolish  and 
inconsiderate  that  would  be !' " 

^  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure,  ma'am,"  returned  Mrs. 
Browdie,  gratefully.  ^*  It's  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  John.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  keeping  you  up  very  late,  ma'am." 

^  Late !"  cned  Mrs.  Nicklehy,  with  a  sharp  thin  laugh,  and  one  little 
coogh  at  the  end,  like  a  note  of  admiration  expressed.  ^^  This  is  quite 
^ly  for  us.  We  used  to  keep  such  hours !  Twelve,  one,  two,  three 
o'dock  was  nothing  to  us.  Balls,  dinners,  card-parties — ^never  were 
snch  rakes  as  the  people  about  where  we  used  to  live.  I  often  think 
now,  I  am  sure,  that  how  we  ever  could  go  through  with  it  is  quite 
astonishing — and  that  is  just  the  evil  of  having  a  large  connexion  and 
l^g  a  great  deal  sought  after,  which  I  would  recommend  all  young 
iiuuTied  people  steadily  to  resist ;  though  of  course,  and  it's  perfectly 
clear,  and  a  very  happy  thing  too,  /  thiiu:,  that  very  few  young  married 
P^le  can  be  exposed  to  such  temptations.  There  was  one  family  in 
JMfftieular,  that  used  to  live  about  a  mile  from  us — ^not  straight  down 
the  road,  but  turning  sharp  ofF  to  the  left  by  the  turnpike  where  the 
Plymouth  mail  ran  over  the  donkey — ^that  were  quite  extraordinary 
P^ple  for  giving  the  most  extravagant  parties,  with  artificial  flowers 
Ukd  champagne,  and  variegated  lamps,  and,  in  short,  every  delicacy  of 
eating  and  mrinking  that  the  most  singular  epicure  could  possibly  re- 
qaire— I  don't  think  there  ever  were  such  people  as  those  Peltiroguses. 
You  renaember  the  Peltiroguses,  Kate  ?" 

^  Kate  saw  that  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  visitors  it  was  high 
^e  to  stay  this  flood  of  recollection,  so  answered  that  she  entertained/ 
of^  the  Peltiroguses  a  most  vivid  and  distinct  remembrance ;  and  then 
^d  that  Mr.  Browdie  had  half  promised,  early  in  the  evening,  that  he 
"Vould  sins;  a  Yorkshire  song,  and  that  she  was  most  impatient  that  he 
^onld  redeem  his  promise,  because  she  was  sure  it  would  afford  her 
mama  more  amusement  and  pleasure  than  it  was  possible  to  express. 

Mrs.  Nicklehy  confirming  her  daughter  with  the  best  possible  grace 
--for  there  was  patronage  m  that  too,  and  a  kind  of  implication  that 
8he  had  a  discerning  taste  in  such  matters,  and  was  something  of  a  critic 
^ohn  Browdie  proceeded  to  consider  the  words  of  some  north-country 
^Hty,  and  to  take  his  wife's  recollection  respecting  the  same.    This  done, 
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he  made  ^yen  ungainljr  moTemente  in  his  ch«r,  and  aiagliBg  out  one 
particular  fly  on  the  ceiling  from  the  other  flies  there  asleep,  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  him,  and  hegan  to  roar  a  meek  sentiment  (supposed  to  be 
uttered  by  a  gentle  swain  fast  pining  away  with  love  and  despair)  in  a 
Toice  of  thunder. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  Terse,  as  though  some  penon  without  had 
waited  until  then  to  make  himself  audible,  was  beard  a  loud,  and  violent 
knocking  at  the  street-door — so  loud  and  so  violent,  indeed,  that  the 
ladies  started  as  by  one  accord,  and  John  Browdie  stopped. 

^^  It  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  Nidiolasi  carelessly.  ^^  We  know 
nobody  who  would  come  here  at  this  hour." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  surmised,  however,  that  perhaps  the  counting-house 
was  burnt  down,  or  perhaps  ^  the  Mr.  CheeryUes'  had  seat  to  take 
Nicholas  into  partnership  (which  certainly  appeared  highly  probable  at 
that  time  of  night)  or  perhaps  Mr.  Linkinwater  had  ran  away  with 
the  property,  or  perhiqps  Miss  La  Greevy  was  taken  ill,  or  perhaps — 
But  a  hasty  exclamation  from  Kate  stopped  her  abruptly  m  her  ooa- 
jectures,  and  Ralph  Nickleby  walked  into  the  room. 

^'  Stay,"  said  Ralph,  as  Nicholas  rose,  and  Kate,  making  her  way 
towards  him,  threw  herself  upon  lus  arm.  ^^  Before  that  boy  says  a 
word,  hear  me." 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  shook  his  head  in  a  threatening  manner,  but 
appeared  for  the  moment  unable  to  artienlate  a  syllable.  KJate  dung 
closer  to  his  arm,  Smike  retreated  behind  them,  and  John  Browdie,  who 
had  heard  of  Ralph,  and  appeared  to  have  no  great  dilBoulty  in  reoog* 
nising  him,  stepped  between  the  old  man  and  his  young  friend,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  either  of  them  from  advancing  a  step  further. 
*'  Hear  me,  I  say,"  said  Ralph,  ^'  and  not  him." 
^^  Say  what  thou'st  gotten  to  say  then,  m"  retorted  John ;  ^^  and  tak' 
care  thou  dinnot  put  up  angry  hluid  which  thoudst  betther  tryts 
quiet." 

^'  I  should  know  you,"  said  Ra^^  ^'  by  your  tongue;  and  mm 
(pointing  to  Smike)  ^^  by  his  lodes." 

"  Dont  speak  to  him,"  said  Niidiolas,  reeoveriBg  his  vcnoe.  '^  I  will 
not  have  it.  I  will  not  hear  him.  I  do  not  know  that  man.  I  cannot 
breathe  the  air  that  he  corrupts.  His  presence  is  an  insult  to  my  m^* 
It  is  shame  to  see  him.     I  will  not  bear  it,  by       ■■" 

««  Stand !"  oried  John,  laying  his  heavy  hand  upon  his  -diest. 
''  Then  let  him  instantly  i«tiie,"  said  Nicholas,  struggling.  ''  I  m 
not  going  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  but  he  shall  withdraw.  I  wiU  not 
have  him  here.  John — John  Browdie— is  this  my  honse  am  I  a  ohild  i 
If  he  stands  there,"  cried  Nicholas,  bvminff  with  fury,  '^  lodcing  se 
eahnly  upon  those  who  know  his  Uack  and  dastardly  heart,  he'U  drin 
me  mad." 

To  all  these  exclamations  John  Browdie  answered  not  a  word,  but 
he  retained  his  hold  upon  Nicholas ;  and  when  he  waa  siknt  affO^ 
spoke. 

«<  There's  more  to  say  and  hear  than  thou  think'et  for,"  said  John, 
u  2  leU'ee  I  ha'  gotten  soeut  o'  thot  ahready.    Wa  at  be  that  shadow 
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ootside  door  there  ?     Nob  sclioolmeasiher,  show  thyself,  nmn ; 

be  ebeaiae^QBoed.     Noo,   auld  gealm's,  let  s  have  Bchoolmeaether, 

coonu" 

Hearing  ihie  adjimitioB,  Hr.  Sqneere,  who  had  been  lii^^ring  in  the 
passage  nntil  such  time  as  it  should  be  expedient  for  him  to  eater  and 
he  comd  appear  with  effect,  was  fain  to  piesent  himself  in  a  somewhat 
andignified  and  sneaking  way;  at  which  John  Biowdie  laughed  with 
sach  keen  and  heartfelt  delight,  that  even  Kate,  in  all  the  pain  anxiety 
and  snrpriee  of  the  aeene,  and  though  the  tears  were  in  IMS'  eyes,  felt  a 
disposition  to  join  him. 

^  Have  yen  done  enjoying  yourself,  sir  V  said  Ralph,  at  lengUi* 

^  Pratty  nigh  for  the  prasant  time,  sir,"  rej^d  John. 

'^  I  can  wait,"  said  Balph.     ^'  Take  your  own  time,  pray." 

Balph  waited  until  there  was  a  perfect  silence,  and  then  turning  to 
Mrs.  Nidkleby,  but  directing  an  eager  glance  at  Kate,  as  if  more  anxious 
to  watch,  his  effect  upon  her,  said  :-^ 

^'  Now,  ma'am,  listen  to  me.  I  don't  imagine  that  you  were  a  party 
to  a  Tery  fine  tirade  of  words  sent  me  by  that  boy  of  yours,  because  I 
don't  belieye  that  under  his  control,  you  have  the  lightest  will  of 
your  own,  or  that  your  advice,  your  opinion,  your  wanto,  your  wishes 
— anything  which  in  nature  and  reason  (or  of  what  use  is  your  great 
experience  ?}  ought  to  weigh  with  him—- has  the  slightest  influence  or 
weight  whatever,  or  is  taken  for  a  moment  into  account." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  shook  her  head  and  sighed,  as  if  there  were  a  good 
deal  in  that,  certainly. 

^  For  this  reason,"  resumed  Ralph,  ^^I  address  myself  to  you  ma'am. 
For  this  reason,  piurtly,  and  partly  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
graoed  by  the  acts  of  a  vicious  stripling  whom  /  was  obliged  to  disown, 
and  who,  afterwards,  in  his  boyish  majesty,  feigns  to---ha !  ha ! — ^to 
disown  mey  I  present  myself  here  to-night.  I  have  another  motive  in 
coming — a  motive  of  humanity.  I  come  here,"  said  Ralph,  looking 
ronnd  with  a  biting  and  triumphant  smile,  and  gloating  and  dwelling 
upon  the  words  as  if  he  were  loath  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  saying  them, 
^  to  restore  a  parent  his  child.  Ay,  sir,"  he  continued,  bending  eagerly 
forward,  and  addressing  Nicholas,  as  he  marked  the  change  of  his 
connieiiance,  ^^  to  restore  a  parent  his  child — his  son,  sir — trepanned, 
waylaid,  and  guarded  at  every  turn  by  you,  with  the  base  design  of 
robbing  him  some  day  of  any  little  wretched  pittance  of  which  he 
night  Deeome  possessed." 

•*  In  that,  you  know  you  lie,"  said  Nicholas,  proudly. 

^'  In  this,  I  know  I  speak  the  truth — I  have  his  father  here,"  re- 
torted Ralph. 

^Here!"  sneered  Squeers,  stepping  forward.  "Do  you  hear  that? 
Heve  I  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  be  careful  that  his  father  didn't  turn  up, 
and  send  him  back  to  me  ?  Why,  his  fiither's  my  friend ;  he's  to  come 
baek  to  me  dkectly,  he  is.  Now,  what  do  you  say--«h !— now-^oome — 
what  do  yon  say  to  that — ^an't  you  sorry  you  took  so  much  trouble  ibr 
aothbig?  an't  yon  ?  an't  you  ?" 

^  Yon  bear  upon  yonr  body  certsm  marks  I  gave  yon,"  said  Nidliolas^ 
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looking  quieiiy  away,  **  and  may  talk  in  acknowledgment  of  them  as 
much  as  yon  please.  You'll  talk  a  long  time  before  yon  rub  them  out, 
Mr.  Squeers." 

The  estimable  gentleman  last-named,  east  a  hasty  look  at  the  table, 
as  if  he  were  prompted  by  this  retort  to  throw  a  jug  or  bottle  at  the  head 
of  Nicholas,  but  he  was  interrupted  in  this  design  (if  such  design  he 
bad)  by  Ralph,  who,  touching  him  on  the  dbow,  bade  him  tell  thenther 
that  he  mieht  now  appear  and  claim  his  son. 

This  being  purely  a  labour  of  love,  Mr.  Squeers  readily  complied, 
and  leaving  the  room  for  the  purpose,  almost  immediately  returned, 
supporting  a  sleek  personage  with  an  oily  face,  who,  bursting  firom  him, 
and  giving  to  view  the  form  and  face  of  Mr.  Snawley,  made  straight  up 
to  Smike,  and  tucking  that  poor  fellow's  head  under  his  arm  in  a  mort 
uncouth  and  awkwaid  embrace,  elevated  his  broad-brimmed  hat  at 
arm's  length  in  the  air  as  a  token  of  devout  thanksgiving,  exclaiming, 
meanwhile,  ^^  How  little  did  I  think  of  this  here  jo3rful  meeting,  whea 
I  saw  him  last !   Oh,  how  liUle  did  I  think  it !" 

'^  Be  composed,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  gruff  expression  of  sympathy, 
**  you  have  got  him  now." 

^  Qot  him  !  Oh,  havn't  I  got  him  !  Have  I  got  him,  though  T 
cried  Mr.  Snawley,  scarcely  able  to  believe  it.  ^^  Yea,  here  Iw  is, 
flesh  and  blood,  flesh  and  blood." 

^  Vary  little  flesh,"  said  John  Browdie. 

Mr.  Snawley  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  parental  feelings  to  notice 
this  remark ;  and,  to  assure  himself  more  completely  of  the  r^toration  of 
his  child,  tucked  his  head  under  his  arm  again,  and  kept  it  there. 

^^  What  was  it,"  said  Snawloy,  *'  that  made  me  take  such  a  strong 
interest  in  him,  when  that  worthy  instructor  of  youth  brought  him  to 
my  house  ?  What  was  it  that  made  me  bum  all  over  with  a  wish  to 
chastise  him  severely  for  cutting  away  from  his  best  friends — his  pastors 
and  masters  ?  " 

''  It  was  parental  instinct,  sir,"  observed  Squeers. 

^  That's  what  it  was,  sur,"  rejoined  Snawley ;  ^^  the  elevated  feeling 
— ^the  feeling  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  Cbecians,  and  of  the  beastB 
of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air,  with  the  exertion  of  rabbits  and  tom- 
cats, which  sometimes  devour  their  offspring.  My  heart  yearned  towsrdi 
him.  I  could  hav^— I  don't  know  what  I  couldn't  have  done  to 
him  in  the  anger  of  a  father." 

^'  It  only  shows  what  Natur  is,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Squeers.  ^'  She's  ft 
rum  *un,  is  Natur." 

^'  She  is  a  holy  thin^,  sir,"  remarked  Snawley. 

"  I  believe  you,"  added  Mr.  Squeers,  with  a  moral  siffh,  **  I  should 
like  to  know  how  we  should  ever  get  on  without  her.  Natur,"  said  Mr. 
Squeers,  solemuly,  ^^  is  more  easier  conceived  than  described.  Oh  whit 
a  blessed  thing,  sir,  to  be  in  a  state  of  natur !" 

-  Pending  this  philosophical  discourse,  the  bystanders  had  been  quite  sta- 
pified  with  amazement,  while  Nicholas  had  looked  keenly  from  Snawlef 
to  Squeers,  and  from  Squeers  to  Ralph,  divided  between  his  feelings  ai 
disgust,  doubt,  and  surprise.      At  this  juncture,  Smike  escaping  from 
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his  father  fled  to  Nicholas,  and  implored  him,  in  most  moTiog  terms, 
DCTer  to  giye  him  up,  but  to  let  him  live  and  die  beside  him. 

"  If  you  are  this  boy  s  father,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  look  at  the  wreck  he 
is,  sad  tell  me  that  you  purpose  to  send  him  back  to  that  loathsome  den 
from  which  I  brought  him." 

*^  Scandal  arain ! "  cried  Squeers.  ^^  Recollect,  you  an't  worth  powder 
and  shot)  but  I'll  be  eyen  with  you  one  way  or  another." 

^  Stop,"  interposed  Ralph,  as  Snawley  was  about  to  speak.  ^'  Let  us 
cvt  this  matter  shorty  and  not  bandy  words  here  with  hare-brained  pro- 
fligates. This  iayour  son,  as  you  can  proYO— and  you,  Mr.  Squeers,  you 
know  this  boy  to  be  the  same  that  was  with  you  for  so  many  yean 
under  the  name  of  Smike— Do  you  ?  " 

"  Do  I ! "  returned  Squeers.     "  Don't  I  ?  " 

"•  Good,"  said  Ralph ;  ^^  a  yery  few  words  will  be  sufficient  here. 
You  had  a  son  by  your  first  wife,  Mr.  Snawley  ?  " 

^*  I  had,"  replied  that  person,  *•*'  and  there  he  stands." 

'^  We'll  show  that  presently,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  You  and  your  wife 
irare  separated,  and  she  had  the  boy  to  live  with  her,  when  he  ynta  a 
year  old«  You  reoeiyed  a  communication  from  her,  when  you  had 
|i^  apart  a  year  or  two,  that  the  boy  was  dead ;  and  you  belieyed 

"  Of  course  I  did ! "  returned  Snawley.     «  Oh  the  joy  of " 

^  Be  rational,  sir,  pray,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  This  is  business,  and  trans- 
ports interfere  with  it.  This  wife  died  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  or  therfr- 
abouts — not  more— in  some  obscure  place,  where  she  was  house- 
keeper in  a  family.     Is  that  the  case  ?" 

'^  That's  the  case^"  replied  Snawley. 

"  Haying  written  on  her  death-bed  a  letter  or  confession  to  you^ 
about  this  yery  boy,  which,  as  it  was  not  directed  otherwise  than  in 
vonr  name,  only  reached  you,  and  that  by  a  circuitous  course,  a  few 
<iaysttnce?" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Snawley.     '*  Correct  in  every  particular,  sir." 

'*  And  this  confession,"  resumed  Ralph,  ^^  is  to  the  effect  that  his 
death  was  an  invention  of  hers  to  wound  you — ^was  a  part  of  a  system 
of  annoyance,  in  short,  which  you  seem  to  have  adopted  towards  each 
other — ^that  the  boy  lived,  but  was  of  weak  and  imperfect  intellect — 
that  she  sent  him  by  a  trusty  hand  to  a  cheap  school  in  Yorkshire-* 
^t  she  had  paid  for  his  education  for  some  years,  and  then,  being  poor, 
and  going  a  long  way  off,  gradually  deserted  him,  for  which  she  prayed 
forgiveness  ?  " 

Bnawley  nodded  his  head,  and  wiped  his  eyes ;  the  first  slightly,  the 
^  violently. 

"  The  school  was  Mr.  Squeers's,"  continued  Ralph ;  "  the  boy  was 
loft  there  in  the  name  of  Smike ;  every  description  was  fully  given, 
<^te8  tally  exactly  with  Mr.  Squeers's  books,  Mr.  Squeers  is  lodging 
-  ^ith  you  at  this  time ;  you  have  two  other  boys  at  his  school :  you 
oomnmnicated  the  whole  discovery  to  him,  he  brought  you  to  me  as  the 
P^]^n:who  had  recommended  to  him  the  kidnapper  of  his  child ;  and 
I  hrought  you  here.    Is  that  so?" 
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^  Yon  talk  like  a  good  book,  sir,  that's  got  nothing  in  its  nuude  bat 
what's  the  truth,"  replied  Soawley. 

^^  This  is  your  pocket-book,"  said  Ralph,  producing  one  from  his 
eoat ;  ^^  the  certificates  of  jour  fint  marriage  and  of  the  boy^s  birth,  and 
your  wife's  two  letters,  and  every  other  paper  that  eaa  support  thess 
fetatenients  directly  or  by  implication,  are  here,  are  they  ?" 

"  Every  one  of  'em,  sir." 

^  And  you  don't  object  to  their  being  looked  at  heie,  00  thai  these 
people  may  be  convinced  of  your  power  to  substantiate  your  claim  at 
once  in  law  and  reason,  and  you  may  resume  your  controol  over  your 
own  son  vnthout  m&re  delay.     Do  I  understand  you  ?" 

^^  I  couldn't  have  understood  myself  better,  sir." 

^'  There,  then,"  said  Ralph,  tossing  the  pocket-boi^  upon  the  table. 
^  Let  them  see  them  if  they  like;  aiMl  as  those  ace  the  original  papers, 
I  should  recommend  yon  to  stand  near  while  they  are  being  ezamiaed, 
or  you  may  chance  to  lose  some." 

With  these  words  Ralph  sat  do¥m  unbidden,  a»d  eoaspressing  his 
fips,  which  were  for  the  moment  slightly  parted  by  a  saoiie,  folded  iris 
arms,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  at  his  nephew. 

Nicholas,  stung  by  the  concluding  tamnt,  darted  an  indignant  ghnee 
at  him ;  but  commanding  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  entered  upon  a 
close  examination  of  the  documents,  at  which  John  Browdie  asnsted. 
There  was  nothing  about  them  which  could  be  called  in  4)Qestion.  The 
certificates  were  regularly  signed  as  extracts  firom  the  parish  books,  the 
first  letter  had  a  genuine  appearance  of  having  been  vrritten  and  pre- 
served for  some  years,  the  hand-writing  of  the  second  tallied  with  it 
exactly,  (making  proper  allowance  for  its  having  been  written  by  a 
person  in  extremity,)  and  there  were  several  other  corroboratory  scraps 
of  entries  and  memoranda  which  it  was  equally  difficult  to  questioa. 

^  Dear  Nicholas,"  whispered  Kate,  who  had  been  looking  nadcnstj 
over  his  shoulder,  ^'  can  this  be  really  the  case  ?    Is  this  statement  true  'C 

^^  I  fear  it  is,"  answered  Nicholas.     ^'  What  say  you,  John  T 

John  scratched  his  head  and  shook  it,  but  said  nothing  at  alL 

*^  You  will  observe,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  addressing  hmself  to  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  '^  that  this  boy  being  a  minor  and  not  of  strong  mind,  ^re 
might  have  come  here  to-night,  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  law,  and 
backed  by  a  troop  of  its  myrmidons.  I  should  have  done  so,  ma'am, 
unquestionably,  but  for  my  regard  for  the  feelmgs  of  yourself— and 
your  daughter." 

"  You  have  shown  your  regard  for  her  feelings  well,"  said  Nicholas, 
drawing  his  sister  towards  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Ralph.  "  Your  praise,  sir,  is  commendation, 
indeed." 

«  Well,"  said  Sqncers,  "  what's  to  be  done  ?  Them  hackney-coach 
horses  will  catch  cold  if  we  don't  think  of  moving ;  there's  one  of  'em  a* 
sneezing  now,  so  that  he  blows  the  street  door  right  open.  What's  the 
order  ol  the  day — eh  ?     Is  Master  Bnawley  to  come  along  with  as  T 

^  No,  no,  no,"  replied  Smike,  cbnrwing  baek,  and  dinging  to  NicMaa 
*^  No.    Pray,  no.    I  will  not  go  from  yon  with  him.     No^  wk** 


*^TfKm  is  a  cmel  tbiDg,"  said  Snawky,  looking  to  his  frieniib  for  sup- 
port.   "  Do  parents  bring  children  into  the  world  for  this  T 

**Do  parents  bring  children  into  the  world  for  thotV  said  John 
Bvowdie  bfontl^T)  pointing,  as  lie  spoke,  to  Sqneers. 

"NeTer  70a  miRd,"  retorted  that  gentleman,  tapping  his  nose, 
deriaivelj. 

"  Never  I  mmd !"  said  John,  "  no,  nor  nerer  nobody  mind,  say'st 
thou,  schoohneaather.  Ifs  nobody's  minding  that  keeps  sike  men  as 
thou  afloat.  Noo  then,  where  be'st  thou  coomin'  to  ?  Dang  it,  dimiot 
coom  treadin'  ower  me,  mnn.* 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  wc»rd,  John  Browdie  just  jerked  his  elbow 
into  the  chest  of  Mr.  Squeers  who  was  advancing  upon  Smike ;  vnth  so 
nueh  dexterity  that  the  sehooknaster  reeled  and  staggered  back  upon 
Kdlph  Nickleby,  and  being  unable  to  recover  his  balance,  knocked  that 
gentleman  off  bis  chair,  and  stumbled  heavily  upon  him. 

This  aecidental  circumstance  vims  the  signal  for  some  very  decisive 
proceedings.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  noise,  occasioned  by  the  prayers 
ad  eatieaties  ef  Smike,  the  cries  and  exclamations  of  the  women,  and 
the  vehemence  of  the  men,  demonstrations  vrere  made  of  carrying  off 
the  lost  son  by  vioknce  :  and  Squeers  had  actually  begun  to  haul  him 
out,  when  Nicholas  (who,  until  then,  had  been  evidently  undecided  how 
^  act)  took  him  by  the  coltar,  and  shaking  him  so  that  such  teeth  as 
he  bad,  chattered  in  his  head,  politely  escorted  him  to  the  room  do(Mr, 
»d  thrusting  ham  into  the  passage,  shut  it  upon  him. 

"  Now"  said  Nicholas,  to  the  other  two,  **  have  the  kindness  to  foUow 
your  friend."  . 

"  I  want  my  sow,"  said  Snawley. 

*^  Yenr  son,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^*  ehooees  for  himself.  He  chooses  to 
^^Bxnok  here,  and  he  shatt." 

**  Yon  won't  give  him  np  ?**  said  Snawley. 

^  I  wonld  not  give  him  np  against  his  will,  to  be  the  victim  of  such, 
hrntality  as  that  to  which  yon  would  consign  him,"  replied  Nicholas^ 
*  if  he  v(?ero  a  d^og  or  a  rat." 

"Knock  that  Nickleby  dovni  with  a  candlestick,"  cried  Mr.  Sqneers, 
fti^ongh  the  keyhole,  '*  and  bring  out  my  hat,  somebody,  will  yon,  unless 
^  wants  to  steal  it." 

**I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who,  with  Mrs, 
Browdie,  had  stood  crying  and  biting  her  fingers  in  a  comer,  while 
'^«t« — very  pale,  but  perfectly  quiet — had  kept  as  near  her  brother  as 
>he  coidd.  **I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  for  all  this.  I  really  don't  know 
^Hst  wonld  be  best  to  do,  and  that's  the  truth.  Nicholas  ought  to  be 
^  best  judge,  and  I  hope  he  is.  Of  course,  it's  a  hard  thing  to  have 
^  keep  other  people's  children,  though  young  Mr.  Snawley  is  certainly 
M  ugeful  and  willing  as  itfs  possible  for  anybody  to  be ;  but,  if  it  could 
h«  settled  in  any  friendly  manner — ^if  old  Mr.  Snawley,  for  instance, 
^oidd  settle  to  pay  something  certain  for  his  board  and  lodnng,  and 
"^  fiur  aYTsagement  was  eome  to,  so  that  we  undertook  to  have  Mk 
t^oe  a- week,  and  a  pudding  twice,  or  a  dumpling,  or  something  of  that 
^rt,  I  do  think  that  it  might  be  very  satisfactory  and  pleasant  for  all 
Parties," 
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This  compromiBe,  which  was  proposed  ¥^th  abundanoe  of  tears  and 
sighs,  not  exactly  meeting  the  point  at  issne,  nobody  took  any  notice  of 
it ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby  accordmgly  proceeded  to  enlighten  Mrs. 
Browdie  upon  the  advantages  of  such  a  scheme,  and  the  nnhappy 
results  flowing  on  all  occasions,  from  her  not  being  attended  to  when 
she  proffered  her  advice. 

^^  You,  sir,"  said  Snawley,  addressing  the  terrified  Smike,  ^*  are  an 
unnatural,  ungrateful,  unloveable  boy.  Yon  won't  let  me  love  you 
when  I  want  to.    Won  t  you  come  home— won't  yon  ?  " 

^^  No,  no,  no,'*  cried  Smike,  shrinking  back. 

^^  He  never  loved  nobody,"  bawled  Sqneers,  throoffh  the  keyhole. 
^^  He  never  loved  me ;  he  never  loved  Wackford,  who  is  next  door  bat 
one  to  a  eherubira.  How  can  you  expect  that  he'll  loYe  his  fiither? 
He'll  never  love  his  father,  he  won't.  He  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have 
a  father.     He  don't  understand  it.     It  an't  in  him." 

Mr.  Spawley  looked  stedfastly  at  his  son  for  a  fall  minute,  and 
then  covering  his  eyes  vrith  his  hand,  and  once  move  raisii^  his  hat  m 
the  air,  appeared  deeply  occupied  in  deploring  his  black  mgratitade. 
Then  drawing  his  arm  across  his  eyes,  he  picked  up  Mr.  Squeers's  hat, 
and  taking  it  under  one  arm,  and  his  own  under  the  other,  walked 
slowly  and  sadly  out. 

^^  Your  romance,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  lingering'  for  a  motnent,  ^'  is  de- 
stroyed, I  take  it.  No  unknown ;  no  persecuted  descendant  of  a  man  of 
high  degree ;  but  the  weak,  imbecile  son  of  a  poor,  petty  tntdesnum. 
We  shall  see  how  your  sympathy  melts  before  plain  matter  of  focU" 

**  You  shall,"  said  Nicholas,  motioning  towards  the  door. 

^'  And  trust  me,  sir,"  added  Ralph,  '^  Uiat  I  never  supposed  jou 
would  give  him  up  to-night.  Pride,  obstinacy,  reputation  for  fine  feel- 
ing, were  all  against  it.  These  must  be  brought  down,  sir,  lowered, 
crushed,  as  they  shall  be  soon.  The  protracted  and  wearing  anxiety 
aiid  expense  of  the  law  in  its  most  oppressive  form,  its  torture  from 
hour  to  hour,  its  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights-^with  these  I'll  prove 
you,  and  break  your  haughty  spirit,  strong  as  you  deem  it  now.  And 
when  you  make  this  house  a  hell,  and  Tisit  these  trials  upon  yonder 
wretched  object  (as  you  will;  I  know  yon),  and  those  who  think  you 
now  a  young-fledged  hero,  we'll  go  into  old  accounts  between  us  two, 
and  see  who  stands  the  debtor,  and  comes  out  best  at  last — even  before 
the  world." 

Ralph  Nickleby  withdrew.  But  Mr.  Squeers,  who  had  heard  a 
portion  of  this  closing  address,  and  was  by  tiiis  time  wound  up  to  a 
pitch  of  impotent  malignity  aJmost  unprecedented,  could  not  refrain 
from  returning  to  the  parlour-door,  and  actually  cutting  some  doaai 
oapeis  with  various  wry  faces  and  hideous  grimaces,  expresaive  of  bia 
triumphant  confidence  in  the  downfall  and  defeat  of  Nicholas. 

Having  concluded  this  war-dance,  in  which  his  short  tronsers  and 
large  boots  had  borne  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  Mr.  Squeers  followed 
his  friends,  and  the  family  were  left  to  meditate  upon  recent  oocnirencea. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THB0W8     SOME    LIGHT   UPON    NICHOLAS'S   LOTB ;     BUT  WHBTHBR    FOB 
GOOD  OR   BVIL   THB  BBADER   MUST  DBTEBHINE. 

After  an  anzbus'ooBsideration  of  the  painful  and  embanassing 

position  in  which  he  was  placed,  Nicholas  decided  that  be  ought  to 

lose  no  time  in  frankly  stating  it  to  the  kind  brothers.   Availing  himself 

of  the  first  opportunity  of  beiBg  alone  with  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble  at 

the  dose  of  next  day,  he  accordingly  related  Smike's  little  history,  and 

modestly  bat  firmly  expressed  his  hope  that  the  good  old  gentleman 

would,  under  such  drcumstanoee  as  he  described,  hold  him  justified  in 

adopting  the  extreme  course  of  interfering  between  parent  and  child,  and 

npbolding  the  latter  in  his  disobedience ;  even  though  his  horror  and 

mui  of  Ins  &tfaer  might  seem,  and  would  doubtless  be  represented  as, 

s  tiling  so  repulnve  and  unnatural,  as  to  render  those  who  countenanced 

him  in  it,  fit  objects  of  general  detestation  and  abhorrence. 

^  So  deeply-rooted  does  this  horror  of  the  man  appear  to  be,"  said 
Nicholas,  ^^  that  I  osn  hardly  beliere  he  really  is  his  son.  Nature 
<ioe8  not  seem  to  have  implanted  in  his  breast  one  lingering  feeling  of 
&fiection  for  him,  and  surely  she  can  never  err." 

^'  Hy  dear  sir,"  replied  brother  Charles,  *^  you  fall  into  the  rery 
common  misiake  of  charging  upon  Nature',  matters  with  which  she  bas 
not  the  smallest  connexion,  and  for  which  she  is  in  no  way  responsible. 
Men  talk  of  nature  as  an  abstract  thing,  and  lose  sight  of  what  is 
natural  while  they  do  so..  Here  is  a  poor  lad  who  has  never  felt  a 
puent's  care,  who  has  scarcely  known  anything  all  his  life  but  suffering 
^nd  sorrow,  presented  to  a  man  who  he  is  .told  is  his  father,  and  whose 
^  act  is  to  signify  his  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  his  short  term  of 
Wpiness :  of  coosigning  him  to  his  old  fete,  and  taking  him  from  the 
<^y  friend  he  has  ever  had — ^which  is  yourself.  If  Nature,  in  such  a 
c^  pnt  into  that  lad's  breast  but  one  secret  prompting  which  urged 
Um  towards  his  fether  and  away  from  you,  she  would  be  a  liar  and  an 
idiot." 

Kicholas  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  old  gentleman  spoke  so 
^*^*nnly,  and  in  the  hq>e  that  he  might  say  something  more  \o  the  same 
purpose  made  no  reply. 

'^  The  same  mistake  presents  itself  to  me,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
*^  ,ev6ry  turn,"  said  brother  Charles.  ^^  Parents  who  never  showed 
uieir  love,  complain  of  want  of  natural  afiection  in  their  children— chil- 
P'^  who  never  showed  their  duty,  complain  of  want  of  natural  feeluig 
^^  their  parents — law-makers  who  find  both  so  miserable  that  their 
Sections  have  never  had  enough  of  life's  sun  to  develop  them,  are  loud 
^  their  moralisings  over  parents  and  children  too,  and  cry  that  the  very 
^  of  nature  are  disregarded.    Natural  affixttions  and  instincts,  my  dear 
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sir,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Almighty^s  works,  but  like  other  beau- 
tiful works  of  Hfs,  they  must  be  reared  aod  foetered,  or  it  is  as  natural 
that  they  should  be  wholly  obscured,  and  that  new  feelings  should  usurp 
their  place,  as  it  is  that  the  sweetest  productions  of  the  earth,  left  un- 
tended,  should  be  choked  with  weeds  and  briars.  I  wish  we  could  be 
brought  to  consider  this,-  and  remembering  natural  obligations  a  little 
more  at  the  right  time,  talk  about  them  a  Uttle  less  at  the  wrong  one." 

After  this,  brother  Charles,  who  had  talked  himself  into  a  gr^  heat, 
stopped  to  cool  a  little,  and  then  continued  :— 

^  I  dare  say  jon  are  surprised,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  haY«  listraed  to 
your  recital  with  so  little  astonisliment.  That  is  easily  explained — ^^oor 
uncle  has  been  here  this  monung." 

Nicholas  coloured,  and  drew  back  a  step  or  two. 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  tapping  his  desk  emphatically,  "  hen 
— ^in  this  room.  He  would  listen  neither  to  reason,  feeling,  nor  justioe. 
But  brother  Ned  was  hard  upon  him— brother  Ned,  air,  might  have 
melted  a  paTing-stone." 

**  He  came  to—"  said  Nicholas. 

''  To  Gomj^in  of  yon,"  returned  brother  Charles,  ^  to  poisoa  oor 
ears  with  calumnies  and  falsehoods  ;  but  he  came  on  a  iraitless  errand, 
and  went  away  with  some  wholesome  truths  in  his  ear  besides. 
Brother  Ned,  my  dear  Mr.  Nickleby — ^brother  Ned,  sir,  is  a  perfect 
lion.  So  is  Tim  linkinwater — ^Tim  is  quite  a  lion.  We  had  l^m  in 
to  hce  him  at  first,  and  Tim  was  at  lum,  sir,  before  yon  eonld  mj 
*  Jack  Robinson.' " 

*^How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  for  all  the  deep  obligatioBS  70a 
impose  upon  me  e^ery  day  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

*^  By  keeping  siknoe  upon  the  subject,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  brotber 
Charl^  ^  You  shall  be  righted.  At  least  you  shall  not  be  wronged. 
Nobody  belonging  to  yon  snail  be  wronged.  They  shall  not  hurt  a 
hair  of  your  head,  or  the  boy's  head,  or  your  mother's  head,  or  your 
sister's  head.  I  hare  said  it,  brother  Ned  has  said  it,  Tim  Liidcinwater 
has  said  it.  We  haTO  all  said  it,  and  we'll  all  do  it.  I  have  seen  the 
fiather-*-4f  he  is  the  fathei^— 4Uid  I  suppose  he  must  be.  He  is  a  barba- 
rian and  a  hypocrite,  Mr.  Nickleby.  1  told  him,  ^  Yon  are  a  barbttntf) 
air.'  I  did.  I  said,  ^  You're  a  burbarian,  sur.'  And  I'm  ^lad  of  it-- 
I  am  9efy  glad  I  told  him  he  was  a  barbarian — ^rery  glad,  mdeed !" 

By  this  time  brother  Charles  was  in  such  a  very  warm  state  of  indig- 
nation, that  Nicholas  thought  he  midit  Tenture  to  put  in  a  word,  but 
the  moment  he  essayed  to  do  so,  Mr.  Cheeryble  laid  his  hand  softly 
upon  his  arm,  and  pointed  to  a  chair. 

^<  The  subject  is  at  an  end  for  the  jnesent,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 


wiping  his  faee.  ^  Don't  revive  it  by  a  single  word.  I  am  ff^^S^ 
speak  upon  another  subject — a  confidential  subject,  Mr.  Niddeby.  v^® 
must  be  cool  again,  we  must  be  cool." 
^-  After  two  or  three  turns  acrosB  the  room  he  lesnmed  his  sni^  ^od 
drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  that  on  which  Nicholas  was  seated,  ^^^"^ 
<*  I  am  about  to  employ  yon,  my  deor  sir,  on  a  confidential  Mod  deli- 
eate  misBiflii»" 
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^  YiHiHiig^  employ  ■umy  a  more  aMeMiBHieiiyr, «,"  MtM  Niekolas^ 
'^bni  »  move  tnutwoithj  or  icalous  one,  I  may  be  bold  to  saj,  yt>a 
could  not  find." 

<«0f  thai  I  am  irall  aasnrod,"  letuned  brother  Charlea,  ''well 
assured.  You  will  give  me  credit  for  tbinknig  bo,  when  I  tell  yon^  thai 
the  objeei  of  tins  musum  k  a.  jovng  ladj." 

''  A  young  lady,  sir !"  cried  Nicholas,  quite  trembhiig  for  the  moment 
with  hia  eagerness  to  hear  more. 

""  A  irerj  beantiful  yoiu^  lady,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryhle,  gravity. 

''  Ftay  go  on,  nx,"  returned  Nicholas. 

^I  am  ftiJTihing  how  to  do  so,"  said  brother  Charlea — sadly,  as  it 
sensed  to  his  young  finend,  and  with  an  expression  allied  to  pain. 
^  Yon  aeeidentaUy  saw  a  young  lady  in  this  room  one  momkig,  my 
ter  sir^  in  a  famting  fit.  Do  yon  remember?  Perhaps  you  hare 
forgpttsn    ■    «" 

**  Oh  ttos"  rqilied  Nicholas,  hurriedly.     ''  I — I — remember  it  yery 


"^SIU  »  ike  kdy  I  speak  of,"  said  brother  Gharle&  Like  the^ 
hiaoas  parrot,  Nidiiolas  thoaght  a  gieai  deal  but  was  unable  to  utter 
>  word. 

''She  is  the  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Cheeiyble,  ^  of  a  lady  who,  when 
abe  waa  a  beantifal  girl  herself  and  I  was  Tery  many  years  yomiger^ 
I-— it  seems  m  strange  word  for  me  to  utter  now— I  loiied  very  dearly^ 
You  will  smile,  peniape,  to  hear  a  grey-headed  man  taUc  about  such 
things :  you  wUl  not  ofiend  me,  for  when  I  was  as  young  as  you,  I 
<hre  say  I  should  haye  done  the  sama" 

'^I  havB  no  such  inclination,  indeed,"  said  Nicholas. 

'^My  dear  brother  Ned,'*  continued  Mr.  Cheeryhle,  ^*  was  to  hsTO 
vsnied  her  sister,  but  she  died.  She  is  dead  too  now,  and  has  been 
^  many  years.  She  mairied — ^her  choice;  and  I  wish  I  could 
^  thai  her  alkep-Ufe  was  as  happy,  as  God  knows  I  ever  prayed 
iim^hiber 

A  short  silenoe  interrened,  which  Nicholas  made  no  effort  to  break. 

^  U  trial  and  catannty  had  fallen  as  lightly  on  his  head^  as  in  the 
^f^pest  tmih  of  my  own  heart  I  ever  hq>ed  (for  her  sake)  it  would, 
^is  hfo  would  haiPfr  been  one  of  peace  and  happiness,"  said  the  old 
Salman,  calmly.  ^*  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  this  was  not  the 
^*Be^— ihat  she  was  not  happy — that  they  fell  into  complicated  distresses 
ttid  difficulties— that  she  came^  twelve  months  before  her  death,  to. 
^npcsl  to  my  old  friendship ;  sadly  changed,  sadly  altered,  l»oken* 
"P^fited  frooa  snfleriag  and  itt  usage,  and  almost  bfoken-hearted.  He 
'^'^ily  awaaled  himself  of  the  moBDy  which,  to  give  her  but  one 
^^'^B  peooo  of  mind,  I  would  hare  poured  out  as  freely  as  water— 
^7)  he  often  ssoi  her  back  for  moio— and  yet  even  while  he  squandered 
>t,  he  made  the  very  soooeas  ef  these^  her  applications  to  me,  the 
i^^nid-work  of  cmel  tam^  and  jeers,  protesting  that  he  knew  she 
tbeo^  -rnHh  bitter  vemerse  ef  Hke  eh^  she  had  made,  that  she  had 
'''^■ned  him  from  motiiros  of  interest  and  vaai^  (he  was  a  gay  young 
"^^mih  great  fHendsabout  him  when  she  chose  him  for  her  hnsbaad)^ 
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and  rentiog  in  diort  upon  her,  hy  ewery  nnjnst  and  unkind  means,  the 
hittemees  of  that  ruin  and  (yaappointment  which  had  been  brought 
ahont  hy  his  profligacy  alone.  In  those  times  this  young  lady  was  a 
mere  child.  I  never  saw  her  again  until  that  morning  when  you  saw 
her  also,  but  my  nephew,  Frank——" 

Nicholas  started,  and  indistinctly  apologising  for  the  intefruption, 
begged  his  patron  to  proceed. 

^^  My  nephew,  Fnmk,  I  say,"  resumed  Mr.  Gheeryble,  ^'  eDconnteied 
her  by  accident,  and  lost  sight  of  her  almost  in  a  minute  afterwards, 
within  two  days  after  he  returned  to  England.  Her  father  lay  in 
some  secret  place  to  avoid  his  creditors,  reduced,  between  sickness  and 
poverty,  to  the  verge  of  death,  and  she,  a  child, — ^we  might  almost 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  wisdom  of  all  Heaven's  decrees — who 
should  have  blessed  a  better  man,  was  steadily  braving  privation, 
degradation,  and  every  thing  most  terrible  to  such  a  young  and 
delicate  creature's  heart,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  him.  She 
was  attended,  sir,"  said  brother  Charles,  ^^  in  these  reverBea,  by  one 
&ithfnl  creature,  who  had  been,  in  old  times,  a  poor  kitchen  wench 
in  the  family,  who  was  then  their  solitary  servant,  but  who  might 
have  been,  for  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  her  heart — ^who  might  have 
been— ah!  the  wife  of  Tim  linkinwater  himself,  sir!" .  i« 

Pursuing  this  encomium  upon  the  poor  follower  with  such  energy 
and  relish  as  no  words  can  describe,  brother  Charles  leant  back  in 
his  chair,  and  delivered  the  remainder  of  his  relation  vnth  greater 
composure. 

It  was  in  substance  this : — ^That  proudly  resisting  all  ofiers  of  per- 
manent aid  and  support  from  her  late  mother's  friinids,  because  thef 
were  made  conditional  upon  her  quitting  the  wietdied  man,  her  father, 
who  had  no  firiends  left,  and  shrinking  with  instinctive  delicacy  from 
appealing  in  their  behalf  to  that  true  and  noble  heart  which  he  hated, 
and  had,  through  its  oreatest  and  purest  goodness,  deeply  wronsed  by 
misconstruction  and  ill  report,  this  young  girl  had  struggled  alone 
and  unassisted  to  maintain  him  by  the  labour  of  her  hands.    That 
through  the  utmost  depths  of  poverty  and  affliction  she  had  toiled, 
never  turning  aside  for  an  instant  from  her  task,  never  wearied  by  the 
petulant  gloom  of  a  sick  man  sustained  by  no  consoling  recollections 
of  the  past  or  hopes  of  the  future ;  never  repining  for  the  comforts  she 
had  rejected,  or  bewailing  the  hard  lot  she  had  voluntarily  incnned 
That  every  little  acoompluhment  she  had  acquired  in  happier  days  h»d 
been  put  into  requisition  for  this  purpose,  and  directed  to  this  one  opd. 
That  for  two  long  years,  toiling  by  day  and  often  too  by  night,  worknig 
at  the  needle,  the  pencil,  and  the  pen,  and  submitting,  as  a  daily  go^^i^ 
ness,  to  such  caprices  and  indignities  as  women  (with  daughters  too)  too 
often  love  to  inflict  upon  their  own  sex  when  they  serve  in  8uchci4>acitie6» 
as  though  in  jealousy  of  the  superior  intelligenoe  which  they  are  necrt- 
sitated  to  employ, — ^indignities,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundnid, 
heaped  upon  persons  immeasurably  and  incalculably  their  betters,  but 
outweighing  in  comparison  any  that  the  most  heartless  blackleg  would 
put  upon  his  groom— that  for  two  long  years,  by  dint  of  bbonriiig  m 
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ill  these  capacities  and  weatying  in  none,  she  had  not  sncceeded  in  the 
sole  aim  and  object  of  her  life,  bnt  that,  overwhelmed  by  accnmnlated 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  she  had  been  compelled  to  seek  ont 
ber  mothev^s  old  friend,  and,  with  a  bursting  heart,  to  confide  in  him 
athst. 

"^  If  I  bad  been  poor,"  said  brother  Charles,  with  sparkling  ^es ; 
^  If  I  had  been  poor,  Mr.  Nickleby,  my  dear  sir,  which  thank  Gt>d  I 
am  not,  I  would  have  denied  myself — of  conrse  anybody  would  under 
sach  circamstances — the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  to  help  her. 
As  it  is,  the  task  is  a  difficult  one.  If  her  fitther  were  dead,  nothing 
could  be  easier,  for  then  she  should  share  and  cheer  the  happiest  home 
that  brother  Ned  and  I  could  have,  as  if  she  were  our  child  or  sister. 
But  he  is  still  alive.  Nobody  can  help  him — ^that  has  been  tried  a 
thousand  times ;  he  was  not  abandoned  by  all  without  good  cause, 
I  know." 

^  Cannot  she  be  persuaded  to  "  Nicholas  hesitated  when  he  had 
got  thus  &r. 

**  To  leave  him  ?"  said  brother  Charles.  *^  Who  could  entreat  a  child 
to  desert  her  parent?  Such  entreaties,  limited  to  her  seeing  him  oc- 
eanonaHy,  have  been  urged  upon  her — ^not  by  me— but  always  with 
the  same  result." 

^^Is  he  kind  to  her?"  said  Nicholas.  ^'Does  he  requite  her 
aflection?" 

*^Trae  kindness,  considerate  self-denying  kindness,  is  not  in  his 

luiture,"  returned  Mr.  Cheeryble.     *^  Such  Kindness  as  he  knows,  he 

ngards  her  with,  I  believe.     The  mother  was  a  gentle,  loving,  confiding 

creature,  and  although  he  wounded  her  from  their  marriage  till  her 

death  as  cruelly  and  wantonly  as  ever  man  did,  she  never  ceased  to  love 

^^^.     She  commended  him  on  her  death-bed  to  her  child's  care.     Her 

child  has  never  forgotten  it,  and  never  will." 

**  Have  you  no  influence  over  him  ?"  asked  Nicholas. 

*'  I,  my  dear  sir !    The  last  man  in  the  world.     Such  is  his  jealousy 

>nd  hatred  of  me,  that  if  he  knew  his  daughter  had  opened  her  heart 

^  me,  he  would  render  her  life  miserable  with  his  reproaches ;  although 

;^hi8  is  the  inconsistency  and  selfishness  of  his  character — although 

^  he  knew  that  every  penny  she  had  came  from  me,  he  would  not 

i^Hnquish  one  personal  desire  that  the  most  reckless  expenditure  of 

her  scanty  stock  could  gratify." 

^  An  unnatural  scoundrel !"  said  Nicholas,  indignantly. 

I*  We  will  use  no  harsh  terms,"  said  brother  Charles,  in  a  gentle 

^oice;  ^but  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  circumstances  in  which  this 

jOTxng  lady  is  placed.     Such  assistance  as  I  have  prevailed  upon  her  to 

accept,  I  have  been  obliged,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  to  dole  out  in 

^e  smallest  portions,  lest  he,  finding  how  easily  money  was  procured, 

Bhonld  squander  it  even  more  lightly  than  he  is  accustomed  to  do.    She 

h^  come  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  secretly  and  by  night,  to  take  even 

^js;  and  I  cannot  bear  that  things  should  go  on  in  this  way,  Mr. 

Nickleby-— I  really  cannot  bear  it." 

Then  it  came  out  by  little  and  little^  how  that  the  twins  had  been 


leroMtig  IB  their  good  old  lieads  maiufiBld  plane  and  BchBrnw  for 
helpiBg  this  yoang  ladj  in  the  most  deKcaie  aai  aamudan^  way,  and 
80  that  her  father  should  not  aiui^ect  the  eenroe  irhenoe  the  aid  ms 
derived ;  and  how  they  had  at  last  come  to  the  owiGfaiBiqB,  that  the  beet 
course  would  be  to  make  a  feint  of  purchasing  her  litUe  drawings  and 
omaoiental  work  at  a  high  prios^  and  keepinff  up  a  coneUiit  £nand 
ibr  the  same.  For  the  fertheranoe  of  whica  aid  and  object  ifc  was 
aeoessaiy  that  somebody  should  xepmsent  the  dealer  in  aach  commodi- 
tiesi  and  after  great  delibentioa  iiiey  had  pitched  upon  lificholas  to 
support  this  character. 

*^  He  knows  me^"  said  brother  Chaxies^  ^*  and  he  kxiowB  my  brother 
Ned.  N«ther  of  us  would  do.  Frank  is  a  very  good  ibllow — a  y&j 
fine  fe]low»-4>«t  "we  are  aliaid  that  he  might  be  a  little  flighty  and 
thoughtless  in  audi  a  delicate  matter,  and  that  he  might,  perhaps^ 
that  he  might,  in  short,  be  too  susceptible  (for  she  is  a  beaatiftd 
creature,  Sir,*  just  what  her  poor  mother  was),  and  falling  in  loye 
with  her  before  he  well  knew  his  own  mind,  carry  pain  and  sorrow 
into  that  isnocent  breast,  which  we  would  be  the  humble  iaslnnieats 
of  gradually  making  happy.  He  took  an  eKtnordinary  interest  in  her 
fortunes  when  he  fint  happened  to  encounter  her ;  and  wie  gather  fiom 
the  inquiries  we  have  made  of  him,  that  it  was  she  in  whose  behalf  be 
made  that  turmoil  which  led  to  your  first  acqtuuatance." 

Nicholas  stammered  out  that  he  had  before  suspected  the  poseibilitf 
of  such  a  thing ;  and  in  explanation  of  its  having  ooearred  to  faim, 
described  when  and  where  he  had  seen  the  young  lady  himselt 

<^  Wdl;  then  you  see,"  ocHitinned  broOier  Charles,  ^' that  As  wouldn't 
do.  Tim  Lmkinwater  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  Tim^  Sii^  is  soch  a 
tremendous  fellow,  that  he  could  never  contain  himself  but  would  go 
to  loggerheads  with  the  father  before  he  had  been  in  the  place  fin 
minutes.  You  don't  know  what  Tim  is,  Sir,  when  he  is  roused  Ij 
anything  that  aj^peals  to  his  leeHngs  very  stroi^ly— 4hon  he  is  tenific, 
Sir,  is  T^m  Linkinwater — absolutely  terrifio.  Now,  in  you  we  can  repose 
the  strictest  confidence ;  in  you  we  have  seen — or  at  least  Jhavs  seen, 
and  that's  the  same  thing,  far  tbere'a  no  difierenoe  between  me  and  my 
brother  Ned,  except  that  he  is  the  finest  creature  that  ever  lived,  md 
that  there  is  not,  and  never  v^ll  be^  anybody  like  him  in  all  the  worid 
-^in  you  we  have  seen  domestic  virtues  and  afieotion%  and  delioacy  of 
feeling,  which  exactly  qualify  you  for  such  an  affioe.  And  you  are  tbe 
man,  Sir* 

^^  The  young  lady,  Sur,"  said  NichohM,  who  felt  «o  embanassed  that 
he  had  no  anudl  difficulty  in  saying  anything  at  all— **Do«  ifl  "** 
she  a  party  to  this  innocent  decdt  ?" 

«' Yes,  yes,"  returned  Mr.  Oheerybloj  ''at  least  she  knows  yoa 
oome  fronn  us;  she  does  mfOt  know,  however,  but  that  we  shall diqpow 
of  these  little  productions  that  you'll  punhase  finun  time  to  time;  ^ 
perhaps,  if  you  •did  it  very  wibU  /that  is,  i/ery  well  indeed),  perhaps 
she  might  be  foreught  to  Miefe  that  we— thiiA  we  caado  a  pmfit  <i 
them.     Eh?-.Eh?" 

In  Ihis  gaikleai  and  most  kind  siaaylidi^,  bvotfasr  CSiaries  was  so 
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lurppy,  and  lA  iliii  poisibniiy  of  tho  yoang  kdy  being  led  to  Hunk 
that  ske  was  under  no  obligation  to  bim,  be  OTidently  fdt  so  aanettind 
and  bad  so  mueb  deligb^  tbat  Nicbolas  would  not  bieatbo  a  doubt 
upon  tbe  sabjoct. 

All  tbia  time,  bowever,  tbere  hoTored  uj^oxl  tbe  tip  of  bis  tongue  a 
ooB&sBioa  that  tbe  yery  same  objectioos  whicb  Mr.  Gbeeryble  bad 
stated  to  the  employment  of  bis  nepbew  in  tbie  oommisaion  applied 
witb  at  least  equal  force  and  validity  to  bimael^  and  a  bundred  times 
had  be  been  upon  tlie  point  ai  avowing  tbe  real  state  of  bis  feelingSi 
ftnd  enEtreating  to  be  released  from  it.  out  as  often,  treading  upon  the 
heels  of  this  impulse,  oame  another  wbicb  urged  bim  to  refrain,  and  to 
keep  bis  secret  to  bis  own  breasts  ^*  Wby  sboald  V'  tbougbt  Nicholas, 
*'  why  sbooid  I  tbrow  difficulties  in  tbe  way  of  tbis  benevolent  and 
higb-mindad  design?  Wbat  if  I  do  love  and  reverence  tbis  good  and 
lovely  creatore— -should  I  not  appear  a  most  arrogant  and  shallow 
ooxoomb  if  I  gravely  represented  that  there  was  any  danger  of  her 
Mlii^;  in  love  with  me  ?  Besides,  have  I  no  confidence  in  myself? 
Am  I  not  now  bound  in  honour  to  repress  tbese  thoughts  ?  Has  not 
thk  excellent  man  a  right  to  my  best  and  beartiest  servioea,  and  should 
any  oonsiderations  of  sdf  deter  me  from  rendering  tbem  V 

Asking  himself  such  questions  as  these,  Nicholas  mmtally  answered 
with  f[reat  emphasis  '^  No !"  and  persuading  himself  tbat  be  was  a 
most  conscientious  and  glorious  martyr,  nobly  resolved  to  do  what,  if 
he  bad  ezaBained  his  own  heut  a  litde  more  carefully,  he  would  have 
found,  he  oould  not  resist.  Such  is  tbe  slight  of  hand  by  wbich  we 
juggle  with  ourselves,  and  change  our  very  weaknesses  into  stanch 
and  most  magnanimous  virtues  I 

Mr.  Cheeryble,  being  of  course  wholly  unsuspicious  tbat  snth.  reflec- 
tions were  presenting  themselves  to  bis  young  friend,  proceeded  to  give 
him  the  needful  cre<&ntials  and  directions  lor  bis  first  visit,  which  was 
to  be  made  next  morning ;  and  all  preliminaries  being  arranged,  and 
the  strictest  secrecy  enjomed,  NichoLis  walked  home  for  the  night  very 
thoughtfoUy  indeed. 

The  place  to  which  Mr.  Cheeryble  had  directed  him  was  a  row  of 
xoean  and  not  over-cteanly  houses,  situated  within  ^Hbe  rules"  of  tlie 
Kin^s  Bendi  Prison,  and  not  many  hundred  paces  distant  from  the 
obelisk  in  Saint  George's  Fields.  The  Rules  are  a  certain  liberty 
motning  the  pristm,  and  comprising  some  dooen  streets  in  which 
w>tor8  who  ean  raise  money  to  pay  large  fees,  from  whicb  their 
creditors  do  not  derive  any  benefit,  are  permitted  to  reade  by  the  wise 
provisions  of  tbe  same  enlightened  laws  wbicb  leave  tbe  debtor  who 
CHI  laiae  no  money  to  starve  in  jail,  without  the  food,  clothing, 
^<>dging,  or  warmth,  which  are  provided  for  felons  convicted  of  tbe 
i>K>st  atoocious  crimes  that  can  disgrace  humanity.  There  are  many 
pleasant  fictions  <^  the  law  in  oonstant  operation,  but  there  is  not 
<Nie  so  pleasant  or  praeticaDy  humorous  as  tbat  wbich  suppoees  every 
ii^stt  to  be  4tf  equal  value  in  its  impartial  eye,  and  the  benefits  of  all 
^ws  to  be  equally  attainable  by  aU  men,  withtet  the  smallest  refiBrenoo 
te  the  fiunituze  of  their  pockets. 
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To  the  irow  of  honset  indicated  to  him  by  Mr.  CbuleB  Gh^eeryble, 
Nicholas  directed  his  atepa,  'without  much  tronbliog  his  head  with  sach 
matters  as  these ;  and  at  this  row  of  honoes  after  traversing  a  very 
dirty  and  dusty  sabnrb,  of  which  minor  theatricals,  shell-fish,  ginger- 
beer,  spring  vans,  green-grocery,  and  brokers'  shops,  appeared  to  com- 
pose the  main  and  most  prominent  features — he  at  length  arrived  with 
a  palpitating  heart.  There  were  small  gardens  in  front  which,  being 
wholly  n«;lected  in  all  other  respects,  served  as  little  pens  for  the  dost 
to  collect  m,  until  the  wind  came  round  the  comer  and  blew  it  down 
the  road.  Opening  the  rickety  gate  which,  dangling  on  its  broken 
hinges  before  one  of  these,  half  admitted  and  half  repulsed  the  visitor, 
Nicholas  knocked  at  the  street  door  with  a  faltering  hand. 

It  was  in  truth  a  shabby  house  outside,  with  very  dim  parioor 
windows  and  very  small  show  of  blinds,  and  very  dirty  muslin  curtains 
dangling  across  the  lower  panes  on  very  loose  and  limp  strings. 
Neither,  when  the  door  was  opened,  did  the  inside  appear  to  bdie 
the  outward  promise,  as  there  was  fiided  carpeting  on  the  stairs  and 
&ded  oil-doth  in  the  passage;  in  addition  to  wnich  discomforts  a 
gentleman  Ruler  was  smoking  hard  in  the  front  parlour  (though  it 
was  not  yet  noon),  while  the  lady  of  the  house  was  busily  engaged  in 
turpentining  the  disjointed  fragments  of  a  tent-bedstead  at  the  door  of 
the  back  parlour,  as  if  in  preparation  for  the  reception  of  some  new 
lodfler  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  engage  it. 

Nicholas  had  ample  time  to  make  these  (3>6ervation8  while  the  little 
boy,  who  went  on  errands  for  the  lodgers,  clattered  down  the  kitchen 
stairs  and  was  heard  to  scream,  as  in  some  remote  cellar,  for  Miss 
Bray's  servant,  who,  presently  appearing  and  requesting  him  to  follow 
her,  caused  him  to  evince  greater  symptoms  of  nervousness  and  disorder 
than  so  natural  a  consequence  of  his  having  inquired  for  that  young 
lady  would  seem  calculated  to  occasion. 

Up-stairs  he  went,  however,  and  into  a  front  room  he  was  shown,  and 
there^  seated  at  a  little  table  by  the  window,  on  which  were  drawing 
materials  with  which  she  was  occupied,  sat  the  beautiful  girl  who  had 
so  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  who,  surrounded  by  all  the  new  and 
strong  interest  which  Nicholas  attached  to  her  story,  seemed  now,  in 
his  eyes,  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  7^ 
supposed  her. 

But  how  the  graces  and  elegancies  which  she  had  dispersed  about 
the  poorly-fiimished  room,  went  to  the  heart  of  Nicholas !  Flowers, 
plants,  birds,  the  harp,  the  old  piano  whose  notes  had  sounded  so 
much  sweeter  in  bygone  times — how  many  struggles  had  it  cost  her  to 
keep  these  two  last  links  of  that  broken  chain  which  bound  her  yet  to 
home !  With  every  slender  ornament,  the  occupation  of  her  leisnre 
hours,  replete  with  that  graceful  charm  which  lingers  in  every  little 
tasteful  work  of  woman's  hands,  how  much  patient  endurance  and 
how  many  gentle  afiections  were  entwined !  He  felt  as  though  the 
smile  of  Heaven  were  on  the  little  chamber ;  as  though  the  beiuitifnl 
devotion  of  so  younc;  and  weak  a  creature,  had  shed  a  ray  of  its  own 
on  the  inanimate  thmgs  around  and  made  them  beantiful  as  itself;  as 
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thongb  ibe  halo  with  which  old  paioters  snnoiind  the  bright  angels  of 
» siiueaB  world  played  about  a  being  akin  in  spirit  to  them,  and  its 
light  woe  visibly  before  him. 

And  jet  Nichoks  was  in  the  roles  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison !  If 
be  had  been  in  Italy  indeed,  and  the  time  had  been  snnset,  and  the 
scene  a  stately  terrace; — ^nt,  there  is  one  broad  sky  over  all  the 
world,  and  whether  it  be  bine  or  clondy,  the  Same  heaven  beyond  it, 
80,  perhaps,  he  had  no  need  of  compunction  for  thinking  as  he  did. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  took  in  everything  at  one  glance, 
for  he  had  as  yet  been  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  sick  man  propped 
np  with  pillows  in  an  easy-chair,  who  moving  restlessly  and  impa- 
tkotly  in  his  seat,  attracted  his  attention. 

He  was  scarce  fifty,  p^haps,  but  so  emaciated  as  to  appear  much 
older.  His  features  presented  the  remains  of  a  handsome  countenance, 
hat  one  in  which  the  embers  of  strong  and  impetuous  passions  were 
easier  to  be  traioed  than  any  expression  which  would  have  rendered  a 
^  plainer  £iice  much  more  prepossessing.  His  looks  were  very 
haggard,  and  his  Kmbs  and  body  literally  worn  to  the  bone,  but  there 
wae  Bomethinff  of  the  old  fire  in  the  large  sunken  eye  notwithstanding, 
and  it  seemed  to  kindle  afresh  as  he  struck  a  thick  stick,  with  which 
he  seemed  to  have  supported  himself  in  his  seat,  impatiently  on  the 
floor  twice  or  thrice,  and  called  his  daughter  by  her  name. 

^  Madeline,  who  is  this — ^what  does  anybody  want  here— who  toUL 
a  stranger  we  could  be  seen  ?    What  is  it  ?" 

**  I  believe—  "  the  young  lady  began,  as  she  inclined  her  head 
with  an  air  of  some  confdsion,  in  reply  to  the  salutation  of  Nicholas. 

^  You  always  believe,"  returned  her  father,  petulantly.  ^^  What 
isit?" 

By  this  time  Nicholas  had  recovered  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
^k  for  himself,  so  he  siud  (as  it  had  been  agreed  he  should  say)  that 
he  had  called  about  a  pair  of  hand-screens,  and  some  painted  velvet  for 
aD  ottoman,  both  of  which  were  required  to  be  of  the  most  elegant 
design  possible,  neither  time  nor  expense  being  of  the  smallest  con- 
sideration. He  had  also  to  pay  for  the  two  drawings,  with  many 
thanks,  and,  advancing  to  the  little  table,  he  laid  upon  it  a  bank  note, 
folded  in  an  envelope  and  sealed. 

*^  See  that  the  money  is  right,  Madeline,"  said  the  father,  ^^  open 
*he  paper,  my  dear." 

"It's  quite  right,  papa,  I  am  sure." 

'^Here!"  said  Mr.  Bray,  putting  out  his  hand,  and  opening  and 
shtittiBg  his  bony  fingers  with  irritable  impatience.  -  **  Let  me  see. 
^hat  are  you  talking  about,  Madeline — ^you're  sure — how  can  you 
he  sure  of  any  such  thing — ^five  pounds— weD,  is  that  right  ?" 

*' Quite,"  said  Madeline,  bending  over  him.  She  was  so  busily 
^ployed  in  arranging  the  pillows  that  Nicholas  could  not  see  her 
^^  but  as  she  stooped  he  thought  he  saw  a  tear  fall. 

"  Ring  the  bell,  ring  the  beU,"  said  the  sick  man,  with  the  same 
^^tvous  eagerness,  and  motioning  towards  it  with  such  a  quivering 
h«&d  that  the  bank  note  rustled  m  the  air.    «« Tell  her  to  get  it  changed 
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—to  get  ma  «  Bewspaper— io  bay  me  flonw  gimpqi  anothqr  brttb  of 
tlie  wme  tbai  I  had  last  wedL— «nd— <«iid— I  famt  half  I  waai  jiiat  now, 
but  she  can  go  out  again.  Let  her  get  those  utat— those  first.  Now, 
Madeline  my  love,  quick,  quiek !     Good  God,  how  slow  yoa  axe  1 " 

^^He  lememben  nothing  that  $ke  waats!"  thoofht  Nicholas. 
Perhaps  something  of  what  he  thought  was  eKppessod  in  his  ooan- 
tenanoe,  for  the  sick  man  tunung  towacds  him  with  gvsafc  asperiif, 
demanded  to  know  if  he  waited  for  a  veceipi, 

^^  It  is  no  matter  at  all,"  said  Nicholas. 

*^  No  matter !  what  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  **  was  the  tart  ngoinder. 
^  No  matter !  Do  you  think  yon  brin£  yoor  paltry  money  hero  ai  a 
favour  or  a  gift ;  or  as  a  matter  of  bosanessi  and  in  retom  for  value 
received  ?  I>-— «  you,  sir,  becaose  you  can't  appreciate  the  time  SDd 
taste  which  are  bestowed  upon  the  goods  you  deal  in,  do  you  think 
you  give  your  money  away  ?  Do  you  know  that  yon  are  tidking  to  a 
gentleman,  sir,  who  at  one  time  could  have  bought  op  fifty  such  men 
as  you  and  all  you  have  ?    What  do  you  mean  f 

^*'  I  merely  mean  that  as  I  shall  have  many  dealings  with  this  Isd^, 
if  she  will  kindly  allow  me,  I  will  not  tiouUe  her  with  such  forma,' 
said  Nicholas. 

^'  Then  /  mean,  if  you  please,  that  well  have  as  many  forms  aa  we 
can,"  returned  the  father.  ^*  My  daughter,  sir,  requires  no  kisdiieM 
from  you  or  anybody  else.  Have  the  goodness  to  confine  your  dealiBgs 
strictly  to  trade  and  business,  and  mi  to  travel  beyoml  it^  Ervf 
petty  tradesman  is  to  begin  to  pity  her  now,  is  he  ?  Upon  my  soul ! 
Very  pretty.  Madeline,  my  dear,  give  him  a  receipt;  and  mindToa 
always  do  so." 

While  she  was  feigning  to  write  it,  and  Nicholas  was  ruminating 
upon  the  extraordinary,  but  by  no  means  unoonmiion  oharacter  thus 
presented  to  his  observation,  the  invalid,  who  appeared  at  times  to 
sufier  ^[reat  bodily  pain,  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  moaned  out  a  feeble 
oompkmt  tiiat  the  ^1  had  been  gone  an  honi^  and  that  eveiybodj 
conspired  to  goad  hmi. 

^*  When,"  saidNicholas,  as  he  took  the  pieoe  of  paper,  '^  whasiMlI 
I-— oall  again  ?" 

This  was  addressed  to  the  daughter,  bat  the  fother  answered  imme- 
diately— 

"  When  you're  requested  to  call,  sir,  and  not  before.  Don't  woof 
and  persecute.     Madeline,  my  dear,  when  is  this  person  to  call  agmo  • 

^  Oh,  not  for  a  long  time— not  for  three  or  four  weeks— it  irs^ 
necessary,  indeed— I  can  do  wtthout,''  said  the  yoong  lady,  with  ff^ 
eagerness. 

«'  Why,  how  are  we  to  do  without  V  niged  her  lather,  not  cpeakbi; 
above  his  bieaih.  ''  Thiee  or  four  weeks,  Madeline !  Ihmo  or  »^ 
weeks  1" 

^^  Then  sooner-HWoner,  if  you  fimae,"  sud  the  yomiglady,  Urmag 
to  Nicholas. 

««Thxee  or  fc^ir  wedcsT  muttmd  the  fothsr.  «Madsliafl^  ▼^^ 
earth— -do  nothing  for  three  or  four  weeks  I" 


'^  It  18  a  long  time,  ma'am,*'  said  Nicholas.' 

"^  You  think  so,  do  you  V  retorted  the  father,  angrilj.  **  If  I  chose 
to  beg,  air,  and  stoop  to  ask  assistance  firom  people  I  despise,  three  or 
four  months  wonld  not  ha  a  long  time— three  or  four  years  would  not 
be  a  long  time.  Understand,  sir,  that  is  if  I  chose  to  be  dependent ; 
bnt  as  I  dont,  you  may  call  in  a  week." 

Nicholas  bowed  low  to  the  young  lady  and  retired,  pondering  upon 
Mr.  Bray's  ideas  of  independence,  vaSi  devoutly  hoping  that  there  might 
be  few  8ooh  independent  spuits  as  he  mii^ling  with  ike  baser  oby  of 
hamaaity. 

He  hoffd  a  light  footstep  above  him  as  he  descended  the  stairsi  and 
looking  round  saw  that  the  young  lady  was  standing  there,  and  glancing 
timidly  towards  him,  seemed  to  hesitate  whether  she  should  call  him 
backor  BO.  The  best  way  of  settling  the  qaestiom  was  to  tuia  hack  at 
once,  which  Nicholas  did. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  do  right  in  asking  yon,  sir,"  said  Madeline, 
borriedly,  ^*  but  pray — ^pray-*do  not  mention  to  my  poor  mother's  dear 
friends  what  has  passed  here  to-day.  He  has  adfered  much,  and  is 
wone  this  aioming.    I  begyou,  sir,  as  a  boon,  a  favour  to  myselL" 

^^  You  have  but  to  hint  a  vri^,**  returned  Nicholas  fervently,  *^«nd 
1  would  haaard  my  life  to  gratify  it." 

""  You  apeak  hastay,8ir.^ 

^  Truly  and  sincerely,**  rejoined  Nicholas,  his  lips  trembling  as  he 
formed  the  words,  ^  if  ever  man  epoke  truly  yet.  I  am  not  skilled  in 
disguising  aay  feelmgs,  and  if  I  were,  I  could  not  hide  my  heart  from 
yea.  I>ear  madam,  as  I  know  your  history,  and  feel  aa  men  and 
iogela  nauat  who  hear  and  see  such  things,  I  do  enteoat  you  to 
believe  that  I  would  die  to  serve  you." 

The  young  lady  turned  away  her  head,  and  was  plainly  weefNag. 

'^  FargiTo  me^"  said  Nidi(^  with  respectful  earnestness,  **  if  I  seeoa 
to  say  too  nwch,  or  to  presume  upon  the  confidence  which  has  been 
iBtnMlad  to  ma.  But  I  oould  not  leave  you  as  if  my  interest  and 
sympathy  expired  with  the  commission  of  the  day.  I  am  your  feithful 
servant,  humbly  devoted  to  you  from  this  hour--devoted  in  strict  truth 
^d  honour  to  him  who  sent  me  here,  and  in  pure  mt^;rity  of  heart, 
uid  distant  respect  for  yon.  If  I  meant  more  or  kss  than  thu,  lahould 
be  unworthy  his  regard,  and  false  to  the  veiy  nature  that  prompts  tho 
iHniest  WKNrds  I  utter." 

She  wav«d  her  hand,  entreatiag  him  to  bo  fone,  bat  answered  not 
a  word.  Nicholas  oould  say  no  more;,  and  aikntly  withdraw.  Aad 
^^  ended  his  first  mterview  with  Madelme  Bzay.; 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 

HR.  RALPH  KICKLBBY  HAS  SOMB  CONFIDENTIAL  INTBBOOURfiS  WITH 
ANOTHBR  OLD  FRIEND.  THEY  CONCERT  BETWEEN  THEM  A  PRO- 
JECT,  WHICH   PROMISES  WELL   FOR  BOTH. 

*^ There  go  the  tliree  quarters  past!"  muttered  Newman  Noggs, 
listening  to  the  chimes  of  some  neighbonring  church,  **  and  my  dinner 
time's  two.  He  does  it  on  purpose.  He  makes  a  point  of  it.  It's 
just  like  him." 

It  was  in  his  own  little  den  of  an  office  and  on  the  top  of  his  official 
stool  that  Newman  thus  soliloquised ;  and  the  soliloquy  referred,  aa 
Newman's  grumbling  soliloquies  usuallj  did,  to  Ralpb  Nickkby. 

^  I  don't  believe  he  ever  had  an  appetite,"  said  Newman,  **  excq)t 
for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  with  them  he's  as  greedy  as  a  wolf. 
I  should  like  to  have  him  compelled  to  swallow  one  of  every  English  coin. 
The  penny  would  be  an  awkward  morsel — ^but  the  orown — ha !  ha !' 

His  good  humour  being  in  some  degree  restored  by  the  vision  of 
Ralph  ^ickleby  swallowing,  perforce,  a  fivo-shilling^-piece,  Newman 
slowly  brought  forth  from  his  desk  one  of  those  portable  bottles, 
currently  known  as  pocket-pistols,  and  shaking  the  same  close  to  his 
ear  so  as  to  produce  a  rippling  sound  very  cool  and  pleasant  to  listen 
to,  suffered  his  features  to  relax,  and  took  a  gurgling  drink,  which 
relaxed  them  still  more.  Replacing  the  cork  he  smacked  his  lips  twice 
or  thrice  with  an  air  of  great  relish,  and,  the  taste  of  the  liquor  having 
by  this  time  evaporated,  recurred  to  his  grievances  again. 

"  Five  minutes  to  three,"  growled  Newman,  "  it  can't  want  more  hj 
this  time ;  and  I  had  my  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  mcA  a  break- 
fast 1  and  my  right  dinner  time  two !  And  I  might  have  a  nice  little 
bit  of  hot  roast  meat  spoiling  at  home  all  this  time-*how  does  he  know 
I  haven't !  *  Don't  go  till  I  come  back,'  « Don't  go  till  I  come  back,' 
day  after  day.  What  do  you  always  go  out  at  my  dinner  time  for 
then— eh  ?     Don't  you  know  it's  nothing  but  aggravation— eh  ?" 

These  words,  though  uttered  in  a  very  loud  key,  were  addressed  to 
nothing  but  empty  air.  The  recital  of  his  wrongs,  however,  seemed 
to  have  the  effect  of  making  Newman  Noggs  desperate ;  for  he  flattened 
his  old  hat  upon  his  head,  and  drawing  on  the  everlasting  gloves, 
declared  with  great  vehemence;  that  come  what  might,  he  would  go  to 
dinner  that  very  minute. 

Carrying  this  resolution  into  instant  effect,  he  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  passage,  when  the  sound  of  the  latch-key  in  the  street  door 
caused  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  into  his  own  office  again. 

"  Here  he  is,"  growled  Nevnnan,  "  and  somebody  with  him.  Now 
it  11  be  ^  Stop  till  this  gentleman 's  gone.'     But  I  wont— that's  ^'^'' , 

So  sapng,  Newman  slipped  into  a  tall  empty  closet  which  opened 
with  two  half  doors,  and  shut  himself  up ;  intauyng  to  slip  oat  direct!/ 
Ralph  was  safe  inside  his  own  room. 
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<<  No^lB,**  cried  Balph,  ''  where  is  that  fellow— Noggft." 

But  not  a  word  said  Newman. 

"'  The  dog  has  gone  to  his  dinner,  though  I  told  him  not,"  muttered 
Balph, looking  into  the  office  and  pulling  out  his  watch.  ^^  Humph  I  You 
had  better  come  in  here.  Gride.  My  man's  out,  and  the  sun  is  hot  upon 
my  room.    This  is  oool  and  in  the  shade,  if  you  don't  mind  roughing  it." 

**  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Nickleby,  oh  not  at  all.  All  places  are  alike  to 
me,  sir.    Ah  !  Tery  nice  indeed.     Oh  !  Tery  nice !" 

The  person  who  made  this  reply  was  a  little  old  man,  of  about 
seventy  or  seventy-five  years  of  age,  of  a  very  lean  figure,  much  bent, 
and  slightly  twisted.  He  wore  a  grey  coat  with  a  very  narrow  collar, 
an  old-fashioned  waistcoat  of  ribbed  black  silk,  and  such  scuity 
trowsers  as  displayed  his  shrunken  spindle-shanks  in  their  full  ugliness. 
The  only  articles  of  display  or  ornament  in  his  dress,  were  a  steel 
watch-chain  to  which  were  attached  some  large  gold  seals;  and  a 
black  ribbon  into  which,  in  compliance  with  an  old  fashion  scarcely 
erer  observed  in  these  days,  his  grey  hair  was  gathered  behind.  His 
nose  and  chin  were  sharp  and  prominent,  his  jaws  had  fallen  inwards 
from  loss  of  teeth,  his  face  was  shrivelled  and  yellow,  save  where  the 
cheeks  were  streaked  with  the  colour  of  a  dry  winter  apple ;  and  where 
his  beard  had  been,  there  lingered  yet  a  few  grey  tufts  which  seemed,  like 
the  ragged  eyebrows,  to  denote  the  badness  of  the  soil  frem  which 
they  sprung.  The  whole  air  and  attitude  of  the  form,  was  one  of 
stealthy  cat-like  obsequiousness ;  the  whole  expression  of  the  face  was 
concentrated  in  a  wrinkled  leer,  compounded  of  cunning,  lecherous- 
i^^  slyness,  and  avarice. 

Such  was  old  Arthur  Gride,  in  whose  face  there  was  not  a  wrinkle, 
in  whose  dress  there  was  not  one  spare  fold  or  plait,  but  expressed  the 
iDost  covetous  and  griping  penury,  and  sufficiently  indicated  his 
belonging  to  that  class  of  which  Ralph  Nickleby  was  a  member.  Such 
was  old  Arthur  Gride,  as  he  sat  in  a  low  chair  looking  up  into  the  face 
of  Balph  Nickleby,  who,  lounging  upon  the  tall  office  stool,  with  his 
'^^s  upon  his  knees,  looked  down  into  his, — a  match  for  him  on  what- 
ever errand  he  had  come. 

"  And  how  have  you  been  ?"  said  Gride,  feigning  great  interest  in 
Ralph's  state  of  health.     "  I  haven't  seen  you  for — oh !  not  for — " 

'*  Not  for  a  lone  time,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  importing 
that  he  very  well  knew  it  was  not  on  a  mere  visit  of  compliment  that 
his  friend  had  come.  ^^  It  was  a  narrow  chance  that  you  saw  me  now, 
ior  I  had  only  just  come  up  to  the  door  as  you  turned  the  comer." 

^*  I  am  very  lucky,"  observed  Gride. 

^  So  men  say,"  replied  Ralph,  drily. 

The  older  money-lender  wagged  his  chin  and  smiled,  but  he  originated 
^  new  remark,  and  they  sat  for  some  little  time  without  speaking. 
£ach  was  looking  out  to  take  the  other  at  a  disadvantage. 

Come,  Gride,"  said  Ralph,  at  length ;  "  what's  in  the  wind  to-day  ?" 

**  Aha !  you're  a.  bold  man,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  cried  the  other,  appa- 
^ly  very  much  relieved  by  Ralph's  leading  the  way  to  business. 

^h  dear,  dear,  what  a  bold  man  you  are!" 
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**  Why,  y<m  bsve  a  deek  and  dbtking  way  witli  yoa  that  makes 
me  seem  so  by  contrast,**  returned  Ralpk.  **  I  don't  know  but  that 
yours  may  answer  better,  but  I  want  the  patienoe  for  it.'' 

^  Tott  were  bom  a  genius^  Mr.  Nickleby,"  nid  old  Arilinr.  ^  Deep, 
deep,  deep.    Ah  I " 

''  Deep  enough/'  retorted  Ralph,  <«  to  know  that  I  shall  need  all  the 
depth  I  have,  when  men  like  yon  begin  to  ooraplimenL  Yon  know 
I  have  stood  by  when  you  fewned  and  flattered  other  peaple,  and  I 
remember  pretty  well  what  that  always  led  to*" 

^  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  rejoined  Arthur,  nibbing  his  hands.  ^^  So  yon  do, 
80  you  do,  BO  doubt.  Not  a  man  knowa  it  better.  Well,  it 'a  a  plea- 
sant thing  now  to  think  that  you  remember  <^d  times.     Oh  dear !" 

^^  Now  then,"  said  Ralph,  oomposedly ;  **•  what's  in  the  wind,  I  ask 
again — ^what  is  it  ?  " 

^See  that  now!"  cried  the  other.  '^  He  can't  even  keq>  from 
bosiness  while  we're  chatting  over  bygones !  Oh  dear,  dear,  what  a 
man  it  is!" 

^  WMcA  of  the  bygones  do  yen  want  to  revive?"  snid  Ralph. 
^  One  of  them,  I  know,  or  yon  wouldn't  talk  about  them." 

*' He  suspects  even  met"  cried  old  Arthur,  holding  up  fais  hands. 
*'Even  me— oh  dear,  even  me.  What  a  man  it  is!  Ha,  ba,  ha! 
What  a  man  it  is!  Mr.  Nickleby  against  all  the  world — there's 
nobody  like  him.     A  giant  amonff  pigmies-*-a  giant— a  giant  I" 

Ralph  looked  at  the  old  dog  with  a  quiet  smile  as  he  chnckled  on 
in  this  strain,  and  Newman  Noggs  in  tlie  cloeei  felt  his  heart  aink  within 
him  as  the  prospect  of  dinner  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

^^  I  must  humour  hini  though,"  cried  old  Arthur ;  ^  he  most  ba^e 
his  way — a  wilful  man,  as  the  Scotch  say — well,  well,  they're  a  wisi 
people,  the  Scotch — ^he  will  talk  about  business^  and  won't  give  amj 
his  time  for  nothing.    He's  very  riffht.     Time  is  money— 'time  is  ydodbj' 

^*'  He  was  one  of  us  who  made  that  saying,  I  should  think,"  sai  ^ 
Ralph.  ^  Time  is  money,  and  very  good  money  too,  to  those  who 
reckon  interest  by  it.  Time  it  money  I  Yes,  and  time  oosta  money- 
it's  rather  an  expensive  article  to  some  people  we  could  name^  or  I 
forget  my  trade." 

In  rejoinder  to  this  sally,  old  Arthur  again  raised  his  hands,  again 
chuckled,  and  again  ejaculated  ^^  What  a  man  it  is  !"  which  done,  he 
dragged  the  low  chair  a  little  nearer  to  Ralph's  high  stool,  and  looking 
upwards  into  his  immoveable  &oe,  said, 

^^  What  would  you  say  to  me,  if  I  waa  to  tell  you  that  I  WBa-4hat 
I  was — going  to  be  married  ?" 

^*  I  should  tell  you,"  replied  Ralph,  looking  coldly  down  upon  him, 
*^  that  for  some  purpose  of  your  own  you  told  a  lie,  and  that  it  wasn't 
the  first  time  and  wouldn't  be  the  last;  that  I  wasn't  surprised  anii 
wasn't  to  be  taken  in." 

^  Then  I  tell  you  seriously  that  I  am,"  said  old  Arthur. 

*^  And  /  tell  you  seriously,"  refined  Ralph,  ^^  what.  I  told  you  this 
minute.  Stay.  Let  me  k>ok  at  yoo.  There's  a  li^wvish  devih7  ia 
your  face — ^whatis  this?"  . 
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'^IwtnA&n^  deceive  ytm^  yon  know/'  whined  Artbiir  Gride ;  **  I 
coddn't  do  it^  I  should  be  mad  to  try.  I— I — to  deceiTe  Mr.  Nickleby! 
Tbe  pigmy  to  impose  upon  the  giant.  I  ask  again — he,  he,  he ! — 
what  riiould  you  say  to  me  if  I  was  to  tell  you  that  I  was  going  to  bo 
mamed?" 

''To  some  old  hag  ?"  said  Ralph. 

^  No,  nO)"  cried  Arthur,  interrupting  him,  and  robbing  his  hands  in 
an  ecstacy.  ^^  Wrong,  wrong  again.  Mr.  Nickleby  for  onoe  at  fault- 
out,  quite  out !  To  a  young  and  beautiful  girl ;  fresh,  loTely,  bewitch- 
ing, and  not  nineteen.  Dark  eyes — long  eyelashes — ^ripe  and  ruddy 
lips  that  to  look  at  is  to  long  to  kiss — beautiful  clustering  hair  that 
one's  fingers  itch  to  play  with — such  a  waist  as  might  make  a  man 
clisp  the  air  iuToluntarily,  thinking  of  twining  his  arm  about  it — ^little 
feet  that  tread  so  lightly  they  hardly  seem  to  walk  upon  the  ground- 
to  marry  all  this,  sir, — ^this — hey,  hey !  ** 

^  This  is  something  more  than  common  drivelling,"  said  Ralph,  after 
listening  with  a  enrled  lip  to  the  old  sinner's  raptures.  ^  The  girl's 
oame  r 

"  Oh  deep,  deep !  See  now  how  deep  thai  is!"  exclaimed  old  Arthur. 
^  He  knows  I  want  his  help,  he  knows  he  can  give  it  me,  he  knows 
itmust  all  turn  to  hb  advantage,  he  sees  the  thing  already.  Her 
nanie— ig  there  nobody  within  hearing  ?" 

''  Why,  who  the  devil  should  there  be  ?"  retorted  Ralph,  testily. 

'^I  didn't  know  but  that  perhaps  somebody  might  be  passing  up  or 
<inwn  the  stairs,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  after  looking  out  at  the  door  and 
^^^folly  re-clonng  it ;  ^*  or  but  that  your  man  might  have  come  back 
tod  might  have  been  listening  outside — clerks  and  servants  have  a 
trick  of  listening,  and  I  should  have  been  very  uncomfortable  if  Mr. 

*' Guise  Mr.  Noggs,"  sud  Ralph,  sharply,  **and  go  on  with  what 
you  have  to  say." 

''Curse  Mr.  Noggs,  by  all  means,"  rejoined  old  Arthur;  <«Iam 
^^  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  that.     Her  name  is — " 

''  Well,"  said  Ralph,  rendered  very  irritable  by  old  Arthur's  pausing 
•gain,  **whati8it?" 

"  Madelme  Bray." 

Whatever  reasons  there  might  have  been — and  Arthur  Gride  ap- 
peared to  have  anticipated  some — for  the  mention  of  this  name  pro- 
«iucbg  an  effect  upon  Ralph,  or  whatever  effect  it  really  did  produce 
>poa  him^  y^  permitted  none  to  manifest  itself,  but  calmly  repeated 
the  name  several  times,  as  if  reflecting  when  and  where  he  had  heard 
>t  before. 

**  Bray,"  said  Ralph.  "  Bray— 4hero  was  young  Bray  of — ^no,  he 
^^  had  a  daughter." 

^  You  remember  Bray  ?"  rejoined  Arthur  Gride. 

^^^e,**  said  Ralph,  looking  vacantly  at  him. 

^Not  Walter  Bray  1  The  dashmg  man,  who  used  his  handsome 
'^©Boill?- 

^I^  you  seek  to  lecal  any  particular  dashing  man  to  my  reooUeotioa 
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by  such  a  trait  as  that,"  said  Ralph,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  **'  I  shall 
confound  him  'with  nine-tenths  of  the  dashing  men  I  hsTo  ever 
known." 

**'  Tut,  tut.  That  Bray  who  is  now  in  the  rules  of  the  Bench," 
said  old  Arthur.  ^^  You  can't  have  forgotten  Bray.  Both  of  us  did 
business  with  him.     Why,  he  owes  you  mcmey — " 

**" Oh  him!"  rejoined  Ralph.  ^  Ay^  ay.  Now  you  tiptitk.  Oh! 
It's  hit  daughter,  is  it  ?" 

Naturally  as  this  was  said,  it  was  not  said  so  naturally  but  thai  a 
kindred  spirit  like  old  Arthur  Gride  might  have  discerned  a  design 
upon  the  part  of  Ralph  to  lead  him  on  to  much  more  explicit  sta^ 
ments  and  explanations  than  he  would  have  Tolunteered,  or  than  Ralph 
could  in  all  likelihood  have  obtained  by  any  other  means.  Old  Arthur, 
however,  was  so  intent  upon  his  own  designs,  that  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  over-reached,  and  had  no  suspicion  but  that  his  sood  friend  was 

^^  I  knew  you  couldn't  forget  him,  when  you  came  to  think  lot  a 
moment,"  he  said. 

^^  You  were  right,"  answered  Ralph.  *^  But  old  Arthur  Gride  and 
matrimony  is  a  most  anomalous  conjunction  of  words;  old  AHhur 
Gride  and  dark  eyes  and  eyelashes,  and  lips  that  to  look  at  is  to  long 
to  kiss,  and  clustering  hair  that  he  wants  to  play  with,  and  waists  thi2 
he  wants  to  span,  and  little  feet  tliat  don't  tread  upon  aojrthinff^old 
Arthur  Gride  and  such  things  as  these  is  more  monstrous  still;  but 
old  Arthur  Ghride  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  ruined  ^  dashing  man'  in 
the  rules  of  the  Bench,  is  the  mw^  monstrous  and  incredmle  of  all. 
Plainly,  friend  Arthur  Gride,  if  you  want  any  help  from  me  in  this 
business  (which  of  course  you  do,  or  you  would  not  be  here),  speak 
out,  and  to  the  purpose.  And,  above  all,  don't  talk  to  me  of  its  turning 
to  my  advantage,  for  I  know  it  must  turn  to  yours  also,  and  to  a  good 
round  tune  too,  or  you  would  have  no  finger  in  such  a  pie  as  this." 

There  was  enough  acerbity  and  sarcasm  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
Ralph's  speech,  but  in  the  tone  of  voice  in  -which  he  uttered  it,  and  the 
looks  with  which  he  eked  it  out,  to  have  fired  even  the  ancient  usurer's 
cold  blood  and  flushed  even  his  withered  cheek.  But  he  gave  vent  to 
no  demonstration  of  anger,  contenting  himself  with  exclaiming  as 
before,  ^^  What  a  man  it  is !"  and  rolling  his  head  firom  side  to  side,  as 
if  in  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  his  freedom  and  drollery.  Clearlf 
observing,  however,  from  the  expression  in  Ralph's  features,  that  he 
had  best  come  to  the  point  as  speedily  as  might  be,  he  composed  him- 
self for  more  serious  business,  and  entered  upon  the  pith  and  manow 
of  his  negotiation. 

First,  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  Madeline  Bray  was  devoted  to  the 
support  and  maint^ance,  and  was  a  slave  to  every  wish,  of  her  only 
parent,  who  had  no  other  friend  o»  eitrth ;  to  which  Ralph  rejoined 
that  he  had  heard  something  of  the  kind  before,  and  that  if  she  had 
known  a  little  more  of  the  world,  she  wouldn't  have  been  such  a  fool. 

Secondly,  he  enlarged  upon  the  character  of  her  father,  arguing,  that 
even  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  loved  her  in  return  with  the  utmost 
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affeetion  of  which  he  was  capable,  yet  he  lored  himself  a  great  deal 
better;  which  Ralph  said  it  was  quite  minecessaiy  to  say  anything 
more  aiboat,  as  that  was  Tery  natoral,  and  probable  enough.  ^ 

And,  thirdly,  old  Arthur  premised  that  the  girl  was  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  creature,  and  that  he  had  really  a  hankering  to  haye  her  for 
his  wife.  To  this  Ralph  deigned  no  other  rejoinder  than  a  harsh 
smile,  and  a  glance  at  the  shrivelled  old  creature  before  him,  which 
were,  howerer,  sufficiently  expressive. 

'^  Now,"  said  Gride,  ^^  for  ihe  little  plan  I  have  in  my  mind  to  bring- 
this  about ;  because,  I  haven't  ofiered  myself  even  to  the  father  ye^ 
I  should  have  told  you.  But  that  you  have  gathered  already  ?  Ah ! 
oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  an  edged-tool  you  are !  n 

<«  Don't  play  with  me  then,"  said  SUdph,  impatiently.  ^  You  know 
the  proverb." 

^^  A  reply  always  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue !"  cried  old  Arthur,  raising' 
his  hands  and  eyes  in  admiration.  ^^  He  is  always  prepared !  Oh  dear, 
what  a  blessing  to  have  such  a  ready  wit,  and  so  much  ready  money  to 
back  it  r  Then,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,'1ie  went  on : — ^  I  have 
bemi  backwards  and  forwards  to  JBray's  lodgings  several  times  within 
the  last  six  months.  It  is  just  half  a  year  since  I  first  saw  this  delicate 
morsel,  and,  oh  dear,  what  a  delicate  morsel  it  is  !  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  am  his  detainingcreditor  for  seventeen  hundred  pounds." 
^  You  talk  as  if  you  were  the  Qi^y  detaining  creditor,"  said  Ralph, 
pulling  out  his  pocket-book.  **  I  am  another  for  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds,  four  and  threepence." 

**  The  only  other,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  old  Arthur,  eagerly.  "The 
only  other.  Nobody  else  went  to  the  expense  of  lodging  a  detainer, 
trusting  to  our  holdmg  him  fast  enough,  I  warrant  you.  We  both  fell 
into  the  same  snare — oh,  dear,  what  a  pitfall  it  was ;  it  almost  mined 
me !  And  lent  him  our  money  upon  bUls,  with  only  one  name  besides 
his  own,  which  to  be  sure  everybody  supposed  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
was  as  negotiable  as  money,  but  which  turned  out — you  know  how. 
Just  as  we  should  have  come  upon  him,  he  died  insolvent.  Ah  !  it 
W€«it  very  nigh  to  ruin  me,  that  loss  did  !" 

"  Go  on  with  your  scheme,"  said  Ralph.  "  It's  of  no  use  raising  the 
cry  of  our  trade  just  now ;  there's  nobody  to  hear  us." 

"  It's  always  as  well  to  talk  that  way,"  returned  old  Arthur,  with  a 
chuckle,  "  whether  there's  anybody  to  hear  us  or  not.  Practice  makes 
perfect,  you  know.  Now,  if  I  offer  myself  to  Bray  as  his  son-in-law, 
upon  one  simple  condition  that  the  moment  I  am  fast  married  he  shall 
be  quietly  released,  and  have  an  allowance  to  live  just  t'other  side  the 
water  like  a  gentleman  (he  can't  live  long,  for  I  have  asked  his  doctor, 
and  he,declares  that  his  complaint  is  one  of  the  He»rt  and  it  is  impos- 
sible), and  if  all  the  advantages  of  this  condition  are  properly  stated 
and  dwelt  upon  to  him,  do  you  think  he  could  resist  me  ?  And  if  he 
could  not  resist  me^  do  you  think  his  daughter  could  resist  him  9 
Shouldn't  I  have  her  Mrs.  Arthur  Gride — ^pretty  Mrs.  Arthur  Crride 
— a  Ut-bit — a  dainty  chick — shouldn't  I  have  her  Mrs.  Arthur  Gride 
in  a  week,  a  month,  a  day — any  time  I  chose  to  name  ?" 

H  H 
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**  Qo  OB,"  said  Balpk^  aodding  bis  bead  delibentdy,  and  speakkgrn 
a  tone  whose  8tudi^d  coldneBS  presented  a  strange  coolrafli  to  the  rap- 
turous squeak  to  which  his  fnmi  had  gradually  mftMwtoH  «« Go  on. 
Yea  didn't  come  here  to  aak  me  thai." 

^'  Oh  dear^  hew  you  talk  T  cried  M  Arthur,  edging  himself  doser 
still  to  Balph«  '<  Of  oanrse»  I  didu'lr-I  don't  piei^d  I  did!  I  came 
to  ask  whi^  yon  would  take  from  me»  if  I  pfoq>ered  with  the  bther, 
for  this  debt  of  yours — ^five  shillinga  in  the  pomid—- eix  and  eightpeuoe 

tWL  shiSinn  ?  I  ianUd  go  as  fiur  as  ten  for  snch  a  friend  as  you,  we 
have  alwajrs  been  on  such  good  torma,  but  yon  won  i  be  so  baxd  upon 
me  as  that,  I  know.    Now,  will  you  T* 

^'  There's  something  more  to  be  told^"  said  fial^[>h»  as  stony  and  im- 
9M>vable  as  ever* 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  is,  but  you  won't  give  me  time,"  returned  Arthur 
Oride.  ^'  I  want  a  backer  in  this  matter — one  who  can  talk,  and  ury^, 
and  press  a  point,  which  yon  can  do  as  no  nan  can.  I  can't  do  that, 
for  I  am  a  poor,  timid,  nervona  ereatore.  Now,  if  you  get  a  good 
coinpofition  for  this  debt,  which  you  long  aeo  gave  up  for  lost,  you'll 
atand  my  friend,  and  help  me.    Won't  yon  r 

**  Throe's  soDkething  more,"  said  Ralph. 

^*  No,  no^  indeed,"  cried  Arthur  Gride. 

^  Yes,  yes,  indeed.     I  tell  you  yes,"  said  Ralph. 

^^  Oh  r  returned  old  Arthur,  feigning  to  be  suddenly  enlightened. 
^  Yon  mean  something  more,  aa  concerns  myself  and  my  intentioo. 
Ay,  surely,  surely.     Shall  I  mention  that?" 

^  I  think  you  had  better,"  rejoined  Ralph,  drily. 

^^  I  didn't  like  to  trouble  you  with  that,  because  I  supposed  you 
interest  would  cease  with  your  own  concern  in  the  sdOTair,"  said 
Arthur  Gride.  *^  That's  kind  of  you  to  aak.  Oh  dear,  how  very  kind 
of  you  1  Why,  supposing  I  had  a  knowledge  of  some  property—wme 
little  property-^very  littb-^to  which  this  pretty  chick  was  eatiUed; 
which  nobody  does  or  can  know  of  at  this  time,  but  which  her  husband 
Qonld  s¥reep  into  hia  pouch,  if  he  knew  aa  much  aa  I  do^  would  that 
account  for — " 

^  For  the  whole  prooeeding,"  rejokied  Ralph,  abruptly.  ^'  Now,  let 
me  turn  this  mattw  over,  and  consider  what  I  ought  to  have  if  I  should 
help  you  to  siicces&'' 

^^  But  don't  be  hard,"  cried  eld  Arthur,  raising  his  hands  with  an 
imploring  gesture^  and  speaking  in  a  tremuloua  voice.  *^  Don't  be  too 
hard  upon  me.  It's  a  very  small  property,  it  is  indeed.  Say  ibe  ten 
shillings,  and  we'U  close  the  bargain.  It's  more  than  I  ought  to  gi^e, 
but  you're  so  kind— ehall  we  say  the  ten  t    Do  now,  do." 

Ralph  took  no  notice  of  these  suj^licationa,  but  sat  for  three  or  four 
minutes  in  a  brown  study,  looking  thoughtiulLy  at  the  person  from 
whom  they  proceeded.  After  sufficient  cogitation  he  broke  silence,  and 
it  certainly  could  not  be  objected  that  he  used  any  needless  ciicumlocu- 
tion,  or  fsjled  to  speak  directly  to  the  purpose. 

^'  If  you  married  this  girl  without  me,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  you  must  pay  vaj 
debt  in  full,  because  you  couldn't  set  her  father  free  otherwise.  It's  plain, 
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thte»  thai  I  most  bave  tli6  whok  uowmiy  elttat  of  aU  dedncCibn  or  ia- 
cnmbnuioey  or  I  ahottld  lose  from  being  honowrad  witk  ytnur  ooofideDceiy 
instead  of  gaining  hj  it.  That's  the  first  article  of  the  treaty.  For 
t^aecoad,  I  shaU  stipulate  that  tot  my  trouble  in  negottatioa  and  per- 
snasioB,  and  helping  jou  to  this  fortune^  I  have  five  hundred  poand»-— 
that's  yntrj  little^  because  yon  haye  the  ripe  lips^  and  the  closteriitf 
hair,  and  what  itaky  aQ  to  yooraell  For  the  third  and  last  artideTl 
icqniie  that  you  execute  a  bond  to  me^  this  day,  landing  yourself  in 
the  payment  of  these  two  sums,  before  noon  of  the  day  d  your  marriago 
with  Madeline  Bray.  You  havQ  t<4d  me  I  can  urge  and  press  a  point, 
I  press  this  one,  and  will  take  nothing  less  than  these  tanna  Accept 
them  if  yon  like.  If  ttot>  many  her  without  ms  if  you  can.  I  shall 
still  get  my  debt" 

To  all  entceatieB,  protestations)  and  o£Bbs  of  compromise  between 
his  own  proposals  and  those  which  Arthur  Gride  had  first  suggested, 
Balph  was  deaf  as  an  adder.  He  would  enter  into  no  farther  discus- 
sion of  the  aubject,  and  while  old  Arthur  dilated  upon  the  enormity 
of  his  demands  and  proposed  modifications  of  them,  approaching  by 
degrees  neaeegr  and  nearer  to  the  terms  he  resisted,  sat  perfectly  mute, 
lookii^  with  an  air  of  quiet  abstraction  over  the  entries  and  papers  in 
his  pocket-book.  Findmg  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  impres- 
mon  iq)on  his  stanch  finend,.  Arthur  Gride,  who  had  prepared  himself 
for  soma  such  result  befcfre  he  came,  consented  with  a  heavy  heart  to 
^proposed  treaty,  and  i^n  the  spot  filled  up  the  bond  required 
(RaljA  kept  such  instruneats  handy),  after  exacting  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Niokleby  should  aoeompany  him  to  Bra/s  lodgings  that  very 
hour,  and  open  the  negotiation  at  once,  Aonid  circiunstances  appeay 
<^i»ptciou8  ami  faYoarable  to  their  deaiffoa. 

1a  pursuanee  of  this  last  imderstanding  the  worthy  gentlemen  went 
out  together  shortly  afterwards,  and  Newman  Noggs  emerged,  bottle 
in  hand,  firom  the  cupboard,  out  of  the  upper  door  of  which,  at  the 
UDminent  risk  of  detection,  he  had  more  than  once  thrust  his  red  nose 
when  such  parts  of  the  subject  were  under  discnaHian  as  interested 
^  most. 

"  I  haTo  no  appetite  now,"  said  Newman;  patting  the  fiask  in  his 
pocket.     «« IVe  had  mjf  dmner." 

Having  delivered  this  observatioii  in  a  very  grievous  and  doleful 
^iie,  Newman  reached  the  door  in  one  long  limp,  and  came  back  again 
^  another. 

^^  I  don't  know  who  she  may  be^  or  what  she  may  be,"  he  said ; 

hut  I  pity  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  and  I  can't  help  her, 
1^  can  I  any  of  the  people  against  whom  a  hundred  tricks — but  none 
110  Tile  as  this — are  plotted  every  day !  Wdl,  that  adds  to  my  pain, 
but  not  to  thdrs.  The  thing  is  no  worse  because  I  know  it,  and  it 
^ures  me  aa  weU  as  them.  Gride  and  Nickkby  I  Good  pair  for 
*  curricle — oh  roguery !  roguery !  roguery  I* 

with  these  re&ctions,  and  a  very  hard  knock  on  the  erown  of  his 
^"lll^tunate  hat  at  each  repetition  of  the  last  word,  Newman  Noggs^ 
^hose  hraia  was  a  little  muddled  by  so  mueh  of  tho  oontcnta  e€  &o 
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pocket-pistol  as  liad  foand  their  iray  there  during  his  reoent  conceal- 
ment, went  forth  to  seek  sodi  consoUtion  as  might  be  derivable  from 
the  beef  and  greens  of  some  cheap  eating-house. 

Meanwhile  the  two  plotters  had  betaken  themselTes  to  the  same 
house  whither  Nicholas  had  repaired  for  the  first  time  bnt  a  few 
mornings  before,  and  having  obtained  access  to  Mr.  Braj,  and  found 
his  daughter  from  home,  had,  by  a  train  of  the  most  masterly  ap- 
proaches that  Ralph's  utmost  skill  could  frame,  at  length  laid  open  the 
real  object  of  their  visit. 

^^  There  he  sits,  Mr.  Bray,"  said  Ralph,  as  the  invalid,  not  yet 
recovered  from  hiis  surprise,  reclined  in  his  chair,  looking  alternately 
at  him  and  Arthur  Gride.  ^*  What  if  he  has  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be 
one  cause  of  your  detention  in  this  place — I  have  been  another ;  men 
must  live ;  yon  are  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  see  that  in 
its  true  light.  We  offer  the  best  reparation  in  our  power.  Rffl)aration  \ 
Here  is  an  ofier  of  marriage,  that  many  a  titled  father  would  leap  at, 
for  his  child.  Mr.  Arthur  Gride,  with  the  fortune  of  a  prince.  Think 
what  a  haul  it  is !" 

«« My  daughter,  sir,"  returned  Bray,  haughtily,  **  as  /  have  brought 
her  up,  would  bo  a  rich  recompense  for  the  laigest  fortune  that  a  man 
could  bestow  in  ezchaoffe  for  her  hand." 

'^  Precisely  what  I  told  you,"  said  the  artfrd  Ralph,  turning  to  bis 
friend,  old  Arthur.  ^^  Precisely  w|iat  made  Aie  consider  the  thing  w 
frdr  and  easy.  There  is  no  obligation  on  either  side.  You  bsye 
money,  and  Miss  Madeline  has  beauty  and  worth.  She  has  youth,  you 
have  money.  She  has  not  money,  you  have  not  youth.  Tit  for  tai— 
quits — a  match  of  Heaven's  own  making ! " 

'*  Matches  are  made  in  Heaven,  they  say,"  added  Arthur  Oride^ 
leerine  hideously  at  the  father-in-law  he  wanted.  ^^  If  we  are  married, 
it  wiU  be  destiny,  according  to  that." 

''  Then  thmk,  Mr.  Bray,"  said  Ralph,  hastily  substituting  for  this 
argument  considerations  more  nearly  allied  to  earth,  ^*  Think  what 
a  stake  is  involved  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  proposals  of 
my  friend — " 

*^How  can  I  accept  or  reject,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bray,  with  an 
irritable  consciousness  that  it  really  rested  with  him  to  decide.  ^^  It  is 
for  my  daughter  to  accept  or  reject ;  it  is  for  my  daughter.  You 
know  that." 

"True,"  said  Ralph,  emphatically;  "but  you  have  still  the  powff 
to  advise ;  to  state  the  reasons  for  and  against ;  to  hint  a  wish." 

"  To  hint  a  wish,  sir  I"  returned  the  debtor,  proud  and  mean  by 
turns,  and  selfish  at  all  times.  "  I  am  her  father,  am  I  not  7  Why 
should  I  hint,  and  beat  about  the  bush  ?  Do  you  suppose,  like  her 
mother's  friends  and  my  enemies — a  curse  upon  them  all — that  there 
is  anything  in  what  she  has  done  for  mc  but  duty,  sir,  but  duty?  Or 
do  you  think  that  my  having  been  unfortunate  is  a  sufficient  reason 
why  our  relative  positions  should  be  changed,  and  that  she  should  com- 
mand and  I  should  obey  ?  Hint  a  wish,  too !  Perhaps  yon  thine 
beciiuse  you  see  me. in  tlue  place  and  scarcely  able  to  leave  this  chair 
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without  MBJstance,  that  I  am  some  broken-spirited  dependent  creatsie^ 
without  the  courage  or  power  to  do  what  I  may  think  best  for  mj 
own  child.     Still  we  power  to  hint  a  wish !     I  hope  so !" 

^*  Pardon  me,"  returned  Ralph,  who  thoroughly  knew  his  man,  and 
had  taken  his  ground  accordingly ;  ^^  jon  do  not  hear  me  out.  I  was 
about  to  say,  that  your  hinting  a  widb— eyen  hinting  a  wishr— would 
SDidy  be  equivalent  to  commanding." 

^'  Why,  of  course  it  would,"  retorted  Mr.  Bray,  in  an  exasperated 
tone.  ^'  If  you  don't  happen  to  have  heard  of  the  time,  sir,  I  teU  yoa 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  I  carried  every  point  in  triumph  against 
her  mothei^s  whole  fomily,  although  they  had  power  and  wealth  on 
their  side — ^by  my  wiU  alone." 

*^  Still,"  rejoined  Ralph,  as  mildly  as  his  nature  would  allow  him, 
"  you  have  not  heard  me  out.  You  are  a  man  yet  qualified  to  shine  in 
society,  with  many  years  of  life  before  you — ^that  is,  if  you  lived  in 
freer  air,  and  under  brighter  skies,  and  chose  your  own  companioiis. 
Gaiety  is  your  element,  you  have  shone  in  it  before.  Fashion  and 
freedom  for  you.  France,  and  an  annuity  that  would  support  you  there 
in  luxury,  would  give  you  a  new  lease  of  life — transfer  you  to  a  new 
existence.  The  town  rang  with  your  expensive  pleasures  once,  and  you 
could  blaze  upon  a  new  scene  again,  profiting  by  experience,  and  living 
a  litUe  at  others'  cost,  instead  of  letting  others  live  at  yours.  What  is 
there  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  ?  What  is  there  ?  I  don't 
luiow  which  is  the  nearest  chtlrch-yard,  but  a  gravestone  there, 
wherever  it  is,  and  a  date— perhaps  two  years  hence,  perhaps  twenty. 
That  8  all." 

Mr.  Bray  rested  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  shaded  his 
&ce  with  his  lumd. 

^*  I  speak  plainly,"  said  Ralph,  sitting  down  beside  him,  ^^  because  I 
feel  strongly.  It's  my  interest  that  you  should  marry  your  daughter  to 
my  firiend  Ghride,  because  then  he  sees  me  paid — in  part,  that  is.  I  don't 
disguise  it.  I  acknowledge  it  openly.  But  what  interest  have  you  in 
recommending  her  to  such  a  step  ?  Keep  that  in  view.  She  might 
object,  remonstrate,  shed  tears,  talk  of  his  being  too  old,  and  plead  that 
her  life  would  be  rendered  miserable.     But  what  is  it  now  V* 

Several  slight  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  invalid,  showed  that  these 
ttguments  were  no  more  lobt  upon  him,  than  the  smallest  iota  of  hia 
^meanour  was  upon  Ralph. 

*'  What  is  it  now,  I  say,"  pursued  the  wily  usurer,  "  or  what  has  it 
a  chance  of  being  ?  If  you  died,  indeed,  the  people  you  hate  would 
loake  her  happy.     But  can  ybu  bear  the  thought  of  that  ?" 

^*  No !"  returned  Bray,  urged  by  a  vindictive  impulse  he  could  not 
Kpress. 

"  I  should  imagine  not,  indeed !"  said  Ralph,  quietly.  ^^  If  she  profits 
^y  anybody's  death,"  this  was  said  in  a  lower  tone,  ^^  let  it  be  by  her 
hQ8baiid's---don't  let  her  have  to  look  back  to  yours,  as  the  event  from 
which  to  date  a  happier  life.  Where  is  the  objection  ?  Let  me  hear  it 
stated.  What  is  it  ?  That  her  suitor  is  an  old  man.  Why,  how  often 
do  men  of  iiunily  and  fortune,  who  haven't  your  exeuse,  but  have  all  the 
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meum  and  saperflttitiM  of  life  witliin  tiieir  vemAt-hoiw  oAn  do  they 
marry  their  dangliterB  to  old  men,  or  (-worse  atiU)  to  yoan^  men  without 
heads  or  hearts,  to  tickle  some  idle  Taaiity,  strengthen  some  fiuaily 
interest,  or  seooxe  some  seat  in  Parliament !  Judge  for  ker,  sir,  judge 
for  her.     Yon  mnst  know  best,  and  she  will  iive  to  tbaidL  yffn." 

^  Hnsh  1  hash !"  cried  Kr.  Bniy,  suddenly  starting  up,  and  eoTenng 
Ralph's  mouth  with  his  trembling  lumd.     *^  I  hear  Imt  at  tibe  door  T 

Then  was  «  deam  of  conscienoe  in  the  shame  and  terror  of  this 
basty  action,  whidi,  in  one  short  moment,  toa»  the  thin  eoTering  of 
aophistry  fpom  the  <mA  design,  and  laid  it  baie  in  afl  its  meanness  and 
iMortiesB  defonnity.  The  &ther  fell  into  his  chair  pale  and  trembling ; 
Arthur  Chide  plucked  and  fumbled  at  his  hat,  and  dnrfit  not  raise  his 
eyes  from  the  floor ;  evea  Ralph  croached  for  the  moment  like  «  beaten 
hound,  cowed  by  the  preaenoe  of  one  young  innocent  girl ! 

The  efieot  was  almost  as  brief  as  sodden.  Ralph  was  the  first  to 
leeoyer  himself,  and  obserring  Madeline's  looks  of  alarm,  entreated  the 
poor  giri  to  be  composed,  assuring  her  that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear.^ 

^  A  sadden  spasm,"  said  Ralph,  glancing  at  Mr.  Bray.  **  He  is 
quite  well  now.* 

It  might  have  moved  a  veiy  hard  and  worldly  heart  to  see  ^  jonog 
and  beantifal  creature,  whose  certain  misery  they  had  been  contriving 
but  a  minute  before,  throw  her  arms  about  her  faiMier's  neck,  and  poor 
forth  words  of  tender  S3rmpa4^y  and  love,  the  sweetest  a  fether  s  etf 
can  know«  or  child's  lips  form.  But  Ralph  looked  coldly  on;  and 
Arthur  Gride,  whose  bleared  eyes,  gloated  only  over  the  outward 
beauties,  and  were  blind  to  the  spirit  which  reigned  within,  evinced— » 
fantastic  kind  of  wannth  certainly,  but  not  exactly  that  kind  of  wanntb 
of  feeling  which  the  contemplation  of  virtue  usually  in^Mres. 

^^  Madeline,"  said  her  fiubher,  gently  disengaging  himself  «<  it  wis 
nothing." 

**  But  you  had  that  spasm  yesterday,  and  it  is  terrible  to  see  you  in 
snch  pain.     Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  t* 

**  Nothing  jast  now.  Here  are  two  gentlemen,  Madeline,  one  of  whom 
you  have  seesi  before.  She  need  to  say,"  added  Mr.  Bray,  addrosing 
Arthur  Gride,  *^  that  the  sight  of  yon  always  made  me  worse.  Tkat 
was  natural,  knowing  what  she  did,  and  only  what  she  did,  of  oar 
eonnexion  and  its  resnlts.  Well,  weU.  Perhaps  she  may  change  fatf 
mind  on  that  point ;  girls  have  leave  to  change  their  minds,  yon  know. 
Yon  are  very  tired,  my  dear." 

**  I  am  not)  indeed." 

^*  Indeed  you  are.     Ton  do  too  mnch." 

*^  I  wish  X  oonld  do  more." 

'*  I  know  you  do,  but  you  over-task  your  strength.  This  wrefcchrf 
life,  my  love,  of  daily  labour  and  fatigne,  is  more  than  yon  can  bear, 
I  am  sure  it  is.     Poor  Madeline !" 

With  these  and  many  more  kind  words,  Mr.  Bray  drew  his  daughter 
to  him  and  kissed  her  cheek  affectionately.  Ralph,  watching  him 
sharply  and  closely  in  the  mean  time,  made  his  way  towards  the^door, 
and  signed  to  Gxide  to  follow  him. 
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^*  You  will  commnnicate  with  us  again  ?"  said  Ralph. 

^^Yes,  jes,"  returned  Mr.  Bray,  hastily  thrusting  his  daughter 
aside.     ^^  In  a  week.     Give  me  a  week." 

^'  One  week,"  said  Ralph,  turning  to  his  companion,  ^^  from  to-day. 
Good  morning.     Miss  Madeline,  I  kiss  jour  haucL" 

'^  We  will  shake  hands,  Gride,"  said  ^£r.  Bray,  extending  his,  as  old 
Arthur  bowed.  *^  You  mean  well,  no  doubt.  I  am  bound  to  say  so 
now.  If  I  owed  you  money,  that  was  not  your  fimlt.  MadeKne,  my 
love — your  hand  here.** 

^  Oh  dear !  If  the  young  lady  would  condescend — only  the  tips  of 
her  fingers" — said  Arthur,  hesitating  and  half  retreating. 

Madeline  shrunk  involuntarily  from  the  goblin  figure,  but  she  placed 
the  tips  of  her  fillers  in  his  hand  and  instantly  withdrew  them.  After 
an  ineffectual  clutch,  intended  to  detoin  and  earry  them  to  hia  lips,  oM 
Arthur  gave  his  own  fingers  a  mumbling  kiss,  and  with  many  amorous 
distortions  of  visage  went  in  pursuit  of  his  friend,  who  was  by  this 
time  in  the  street. 

^^  What  does  he  say,  what  does  he  say— -what  does  the  giant  say  to 
the  pigmy  t"  inquired  Arthur  Gride,  hobbling  up  to  Ralph. 

^  What  does  the  pigmy  say  to  the  giant  ?  "  rejoined  Ralph,  electing 
his  eyebrows  and  lookmg  down  upon  his  questioner. 

^*  He  doesn't  know  what  to  say,"  replied  Arthur  Gride.  **  He  hopes 
and  fears.     But  is  she  not  a  dainty  morsel  ?" 

^  1  have  no  great  taste  for  beauty,"  growled  Ralph. 

"  But  I  have,"  rejoined  Arthur,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  Oh  dear ! 
How  handsome  her  eyes  looked  when  she  was  stooping  over  him— 
BQch  long  lashes — such  delicate  fringe  I  She — she — looked  at  me  m 
soft." 

"  Not  over-lovingly,  I  thmk  ?"  said  Ralph.    «  Did  she  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  not  ?"  replied  old  Arthur.  «  But  don't  you  think 
it  can  be  brought  about— don't  you  think  it  can  ?"  • 

Ralph  looked  at  him  with  a  contemptuous  frown,  and  replied  with 
t  sneer,  and  between  his  teeth— 

^  Did  you  mark  his  telling  her  she  was  tired  and  did  too  much,  and 
over-tasked  her  strength  ?" 

"Ay,  ay.     What  of  it?" 

''  When  do  you  l^ink  he  ever  told  her  that  before?  The  life  is 
more  than  she  can  bear.     Yes,  yes.     He'll  change  it  for  her." 

•*  D'ye  think  bfn  done  ?"  inquwed  old  Arthur,  peering  into  his  oom- 
panion's  face  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"  I  am  sure  it's  done,"  said  Ralph.  ^<  He  is  trying  to  deceive 
liimself,  even  before  our  eyes,  already — ^making  believe  that  he  thinks 
of  her  good  and  not  his  own — acting  a  virtuous  part,  and  so  considerate 
uid  affectionate^  sir,  that  the  dauffhter  scarcely  knew  hun.  I  saw  a 
t<»r  of  surprise  in  her  eye.  There  11  be  a  few  more  tears  of  sarpi'iso 
^^^ere  before  long,  though  of  a  different  kind.  Oh  I  we  may  wait  inth 
^nfidence  for  this  day  week." 
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CHAPTEE  XLVIII. 

BBIXO  FOR  THB  BENEFIT  OF  BfR.  VINCENT  CRUMMLBS,   AND   POBiriYEIir 

HIS  LAST  APPEARANCE  ON  THIS  STAGE. 

It  WB8  with  a  yeiy  sad  and  heavy  heart,  oppressed  hy  mapy  painfbl 
ideas,  that  Nichoks  retraced  his  steps  eastward  and  betook  himself  to 
the  oounting-house  of  CheeryUe  Brothers.  Whatever  the  idle  hopes 
he  had  suffered  himself  to  entertain,  whatever  the  pleasant  vision 
which  had  sprune  np  in  his  mind  and  grouped  themselves  round  the 
fair  image  of  Ha&line  Bray,  they  were  now  djspelled,  and  not  a  vestige 
of  their  gaiety  and  brightness  lemained. 

It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  Nicholas's  better  nature,  and  one 
which  he  was  very  far  from  deserving,  to  insinuate  that  the  solution, 
and  such  a  solution,  of  the  mystery  which  had  seemed  to  surround 
Madeline  Bray,  when  he  was  ignorant  even  of  her  name,  had  damped  his 
ardour  or  cooled  the  fervour  oi  his  admiration.  If  he  had  regarded  her 
before,  with  such  a  passion  as  young  men  attracted  by  mere  beauty 
and  elegance  may  entertun,  he  was  now  conscious  of  much  deeper  and 
stronger  feelings.  But,  reverence  for  the  truth  and  purity  of  her  hesit, 
respect  for  the  helplessness  and  loneliness  of  her  situation,  sympathy 
with  the  trials  of  one  so  young  and  fair,  and  admiration  of  her  great 
and  noble  epirit,  all  seemed  to  raise  her  &r  above  his  reach,  and,  while 
they  imparted  new  depth  and  dignity  to  his  love,'^to  whisper  that  it 
was  hopeless. 

^  I  will  keep  my  word,  as  I  have  pledged  it  to  her,"  said  Nicholas, 
manfuUy.  *'  This  is  no  common  trust  that  I  have  to  dischaige,  and  I 
will  perform  the  double  duty  that  is  imposed  upon  me  most  scrupu- 
lously and  strictly.  My  secret  feelings  deserve  no  consideration  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  and  they  shall  have  none." 

Still,  there  were  the  secret  feelings  in  existence  just  the  same,  and  in 
secret  Nicholas  rather  encouraged  them  than  otherwise ;  reasoning  (if 
he  reasoned  at  all)  that  there  they  could  do  no  harm  to  anybody  hat 
himself,  and  that  if  he  kept  them  to  himself  from  a  sense  of  duty,  lie 
had  an  additional  right  to  entertain  himself  with  them  as  a  reward  for 
his  heroism. 

All  these  thoughts,  coupled  with  what  he  had  seen  that  momn^ 
and  the  anticipation  of  his  next  visit,  rendered  him  a  very  dull 
find  abstracted  companion ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Tim  Linkinwater 
suspected  he  must  have  made  the  mistake  of  a  figure  somewhere,  which 
was  preying  upon  his  mind,  and  seriously  conjured  him,  if  such  were 
the  case,  to  make  a  clean  breast  and  scratch  it  out,  rather  than  hare 
his  whole  life  embittered  by  the  tortures  of  remorse. 

But  in  reply  to  these  considerate  representations,  and  many  others 
both  from  Tim  and  Mr.  Frank,  Nicholas  could  only  be  brought  i^ 
state  that  he  was  never  merrier  in  his  life ;  and  so  went  on  all  day,  aod 
so  went  towards  home  at  night,  still  turning  over  and  over  again  the 


asme  aabjeoia,  thinking  over  and  over  again  the  same  thrngB,  and 
arriying  oyer  and  over  again  at  the  same  oanduaiona. 

In  thia  penaivey  wayward^  and  nncertain  state,  pec^le  are  apt  to 
lounge  and  loiter  without  knowing  why,  to  read  placarda  on  the  waUs 
with  great  attention  and  without  the  smallest  id^  of  one  word  of  their 
contents,  and  to  stare  most  eamesily  through  shop-windows  at  thinga 
which  they  don't  see.     It  was  thus  that  Nicholas  found  himself  poring 
with  the  utinoBt  interest  over  a  large  play-bill  hanging  outside  a 
Minor  Theatre  which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way  home,  and  reading.a 
list  of  the  actors  and  actresses  who  had  promised  to  do  honour  to  some 
approaching  benefit,  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  it  had  been  a  otUlagae 
of  the  names  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  stood  highest  upon  the 
Book  of  Fate,  and  he  had  been  looking  anxiously  for  his  own.     He 
glanced  at  the  top  of  the  bill,  with  a  smile  at  his  own  dulness,  as  he 
prepared  to  resume  his  walk,  and  there  saw  announced,  in  large  lettees 
with  a  large  space  between  each  of  them,  ^^  Positively  the  last  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Yinoent  Crummies  of  Provincial  Celebrity !!!" 
"  Nonsense  I"  said  Nicholas,  turning  back  again.     ^^  It  can't  be." 
But  there  it  was.    In  one  line  by  itself  was  an  announcement  of  the 
first  night  of  a  new  melo-drama;   in  another  line  by  itself  was  a& 
announcement  of  the  last  .six  nights  of  an  old  one ;  a  third  line  was 
devoted  to  the  re-en^igement  of  the  unrivalled  African  Knife-swallower, 
who  had  kindly  sunered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  forego  his 
country  engagements  for  one  wedc  longer;  a  fourth  line  announced 
that  Mr.   Snittle  Timberry,  having  recovered  from  his  late  severe 
indisposition,  would  have  the  honour  of  appearing  that  evening ;  a 
fifth  line  said  that  there  were  ^^  Cheers,  Tears,  and  Laughtor !"  every 
ni^ht ;  a  sixth,  that  that  was  positively  the  last  appearance  of  Mr. 
Vuicent  Crummies  of  Provincial  Celebrity. 

^'  Surely  it  must  be  the  same  man,"  thought  Nicholas.     ^'  There 
cw't  be  two  Vincent  Crummleses." 

The  better  to  settle  this  question  he  referred  to  the  bill  again,  and 
finding  that  there  was  a  Baron  in  the  first  piece,  and  that  Roberto  (his 
son)  was  enacted  by  one  Master  Crummies,  and  Spaletro  (his  nephew) 
|>7  one  Master  Percy  Crummies — their  last  appearances — and  that, 
incidental  to  the  piece,  was  a  characteristic  dance  by  the  characters,  and 
a  Castanet  pas  seul  by  the  Infant  Phenomenon — her  last  appearance — 
he  no  longer  entertained  any  doubt ;  and  presenting  himself  at  the  stage 
door,  and  sending  in  a  scrap  of  paper  with  ^^  Mr.  Johnson"  writt^ 
thereon  in  pencil,  was  presently  conducted  by  a  Robber,  with  a  very 
Wge  belt  and  buckle  round  his  waist,  and  very  large  leather  gauntlets 
on  his  hands,  into  the  presence  of  his  former  manaeer. 

Mr.  Crummies  was  unfeignedly  elad  to  see  him,  and  starting  up 
from  before  a  small  dressing-glass,  with  one  very  bushy  eyebrow  stuck 
on  crooked  over  his  left  eye,  and  the  fellow  eyebrow  and  the  calf  of 
<>(^  of  his  legs  in  his  hand,  embraced  him  cordially;  at  the  same  time 
obseryiDg,  that  it  would  do  Mrs.  Crummles's  heart  good  to  bid  him 
Rood-bye  before  they  went, 
^^  You  were  always  a  finyonrite  of  faersi  Johnson,"  said  Cmmmlea, 
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^^ftlwayB  wen  horn  the  finst.  I  was  quite  easf  in  my  mind  about  joa 
from  that  first  daj  joa  diiiML  wiik  us.  One  that  Mn.  Cmmiiilee  took 
a  fittey  to,  i^  auns  to  turn  out  light.  .Aii !  JohnaoB,  wlut  a  ifromaii 
that  is!" 

^  I  am  sineevely  obfiged  to  iwr  for  her  kiadaeoB  in  this  and  all  other 
leflpecta,"  aaid  Nicholas.  ^'  But  where  are  you  going,  that  you  talk 
about  bidding  good-bye  f 

^  HaTcn't  yon  seen  it  in  the  pa9>en  V  aaid  Grummka^  irith  lOBie 
dignity. 

«'  No,"  Implied  Nicholaa.  ^ 

^^I  wonder  at  that,"  aaid  the maaagor.  ^ItwasaaaiigiheTuietiBB. 
I  had  the  paragraph  hero  aoaaowhoie    but  I  don't  knoW'— oh,  yes,  hoe 

it  18. 

So  aayiag,  Mr.  Gmmmlea,  after  pratending  that  be  thoogbt  he  must 
have  lost  i^  produced  a  square  inch  of  newspaper  €rhb  the  pocket  of 
the  pantaloons  he  wore  in  pri^vte  life  (whidi,  together  with  the  i^ain 
clothes  of  seToral  other  gentlemen,  lay  scattered  aboat  on  a  kind  of 
dresser  in  the  room),  and  gave  it  to  Nicholas  to  read  :-— 

^  The  talmtfd  Y inoent  Crummies,  loaff  &Yourably  known  to  fame 
aa  a  country  manager  and  actor  of  no  ordmary  pretensions^  is  aboat  to 
eross  the  Atlantic  on  a  histrionic  expedition.  Gruaunles  is  to  be  aocosi- 
panied,  we  hear,  by  his  lady  and  gifted  fiunily.  We  know  no  man 
superior  to  Crummies  in  his  particular  line  of  character,  or  one  who, 
whether  as  a  public  or  private  individual,  could  carry  witii  him  the 
best  wishes  of  a  larger  drde  of  friends.  Crummies  is  certain  to 
aucceed." 

^'Here's  another  bit,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  handing  over  a  still 
smaller  scrap.     ^'This  is  from  the  notiees  to   correspondents,  this 


one. 


Nicholas  read  it  aloud.  ^^^Philo  Dramaticus. — Crununles,  the 
country  manager  and  actor,  cannot  be  more  than  forty-three,  or  fort^- 
fonr  yean  of  age.  Crummies  is  hot  a  Prussian,  having  been  bom  at 
Chelsea.'     Humph !"  said  Nicholaa,  ^  that's  an  odd  paragraph." 

^*  Yery"  returned  Crummies,  scratching  tiie  side  of  his  nose,  aod 
lookii^  at  Nidiolas  with  an  assumption  of  great  nnconoenu  ''  I  can't 
think  who  puts  these  things  in.     /  didn't." 

Still  keeping  his  eye  on  Nicholas,  Mr.  Ommmles  shook  his  bead 
twice  or  thrice  with  profound  gravity,  and  remarking,  that  he  could  not 
for  the  life  of  him  imagine  bow  the  newspapers  found  out  the  things 
^ey  did,  folded  up  the  extracts  and  put  them  in  his  pocket  again. 

««I  am  aatonisfasd  to  hear  this  news,"  said  Nidiolaa.  '^Goio^to 
America !  You  had  no  such  thh^  in  oonieraplation  wfaeni  waswitb  yoo- 

''  No,"  replied  Cramrnlea,  ^  I  hadn't  then.  The  &ot  is,  that  Mn. 
GrummleB*-most  eztraordniary  woman,  Johnson"-— here  he  laoke  off 
SHid  whispered  something  in  h»  ear. 

«'  Oh  r  said  Nicholas,  emillikg.  ""The  prospect  of  an  addition  io 
3^ioar  family  r 

'« The  seventh  addition,  Johnson,"  returned  Mr.  Crummies,  sokmal/* 
<«I  thmght  BKk  a  oUld  as  tiw  Pbenmewm  mast  have  bean  a  doeer; 
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'Woman." 


«( 


I  oongrattilatd  7011/'  aaid  Nicholas,  ^'  and  I  hq)e  tUa  nny  prove  a 
phenomenon  too." 

^Why,  it's  pretty  aoxe  to  be'eomething  vnoomnioD,  I  ssppose," 
njoined  Mr.  Onimmlea.  ^^  The  talent  of  the  other  three  ie  priBcipall j 
in  combat  and  aerioua  pantMnime.  I  dionld  like  this  one  te  have  a 
tarn  for  jnTonile  tragedy ;  I  vnderataad  they  want  somethinff  of  that 
sort  in  America  very  unk^.  Howerer,  -we  must  take  it  as  xt  oomea. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  a  genins  for  the  tight-rope.  It  may  have  any  sort 
ef  genius,  in  short,  if  it  takes  after  its  mother,  Johnson,  for  eke  is  an 
universal  genius;  but,  whatever  its  genius  is,  that  geoius  shall  be 
developed*" 

Ezpreena^  himself  after  these  terms,  Mr.  Cnimmles  put  on  his  other 
eyebrow,  and  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  then  put  on  his  legs,  which 
"^vre  of  a  yellowish  flesh-colour,  and  rather  soiled  about  the  knees,  from 
iiequent  going  down  upon  those  joints,  in  curses,  prayers,  lastatmggles, 
and  other  strong  {)a8sagee. 

While  the  ex-manager  completed  hk  toilet,  he  informed  Nicholas 
that  as  he  should  have  a  fair  start  in  America,  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
tolerably  good  engagement  which  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain,  and  as  he  and  Mrs.  Crummies  could  scarcely  hope  to  act  ibr 
ev'er — ^not  being  immortal,  except  in  the  breath  of  Fame  and  in  a 
^gurative  sense — he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  there  permanency, 
in  the  hope  of  acquiring  some  land  of  his  own  which  would  support 
them  in  their  old  age,  and  which  they  could  afterwards  bequeath  to 
their  children.  Nicholas,  having  higlily  commended  this  resolution, 
Mr.  Crummies  went  on  to  impcut  such  further  intelligeooe  relative  to 
their  mutual  friends  as  he  thought  might  prove  interesting ;  informing 
Nicholas,  among  other  things,  that  Miss  Snevellici  was  happily  married 
to  an  affluent  yonng  wax-chandler  who  had  supplied  the  theatre  with 
candles,  and  that  Mr.  Lillyvick  didn't  -dare  to  say  his  soul  was  his 
0^  such  was  the  tyrannical  sway  of  Mrs.  Lillyvick,  who  reigned 
paramount  and  supfeme. 

Nicholas  responded  to  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cnmnides, 
by  confiding  to  him  his  own  name,  situation,  and  prospects,  and  in- 
forming him  in  as  few  general  words  as  he  could,  of  the  circumstances 
^^hich  had  led  to  their  first  acquaintance.  After  congratulating  him  with 
P^i  heartmess  on  the  improved  state  of  his  fortunes,  Mr.  Crummies 
gave  him  to  understand  that  next  morning  he  and  his  were  to  start  for 
Liverpool,  where  the  vessel  lay  which  was  to  cany  them  from  the 
Bhores  of  England,  and  that  if  Nicholas  wished  to  take  a  last  adieu  of 
Mrs.  Cnnnmles,  he  must  repair  with  him  that  night  to  a  farewdl- 
"^PP^)  ^ven  in  honour  of  the  family  at  a  neighbouring  tavern ;  at 
^bich  Mr.  Snittle  Ttmberry  would  preside,  whik  the  honours  of  the 
'▼ice  chair  would  be  sustained  by  the  African  Swallower. 

The  room  being  by  this  time  very  warm  and  somewhat  crowded,  m 
^^'Bsequence  of  the  influx  of  four  gentWrnen,  who  had  just  killed  each 
other  in  the  piece  under  representation,  Niofadas  aoc^ted  the  invita^ 
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tion,  and  promised  to  letnrn.  at  the  condnaian  of  Uie  pefformances ; 
preferring  the  cool  air  and  twilight  out  of  doors  to  the  mingled  perfume 
of  ^as,  orange-ped,  and  gunpowder,  which  pervaded  fiie  hot  and 
ghinng  theatro. 

He  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  buf  a  silver  snufF-box — the  best 
his  fands  would  afford — as  a  token  of  remembranoe  for  Mr.  Orammlesi 
and  having  purchased  besides  a  pair  of  ear-rinss  for  Mrs.  Crommles,  a 
necklace  for  the  Phenomenon,  and  a  flaming  shirt-pin  for  each  of  tbe 
young  gentlemen,  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  walk,  and  returning  a 
little  after  the  appointed  time,  found  the  lights  out,  the  theaitre  emptj, 
the  curtain  raised  for  the  night,  and  Mr.  Crummlas  walking  up  a&d 
down  the  stage  ezpectinff  his  arrival. 

^'  Timberry  won't  be  long,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  ^^  He  played  the 
audience  out  to-night.  He  does  a  faithful  black  in  the  last  piece,  and 
it  takes  him  a  little  longer  to  wash  himself." 

^^A  very  unpleasant  line  of  character,  I  should  think  t"  said 
Nicholas. 

<^No,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies ;  ^^it  oomes  off  easily 
enough,  and  there's  only  the  face  and  neck.  We  liad  a  first-tragedy 
man  m  our  company  once,  who,  wlien  he  played  Othello,  used  to  blad; 
himself  all  over.  But  that's  feeling  a  part  and  going  into  it  as  if  yoQ 
meant  it ;  it  isn't  usual — ^more  s  the  pity." 

Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  now  appeared,  arm  in  arm  with  the  AfriciD 
Swallower,  and,  being  introduced  to  Nicholas,  raised  his  hat  half-a-fooi, 
and  said  he  was  proud  to  know  him.  The  Swallower  said  the  same, 
and  looked  and  spoke  remarkably  like  an  Irishman. 

*'  I  see  by  the  bills  that  you  have  been  ill,  sir,"  said  Nicholas  io 
Mr.  Timberry.  ^^  I  hope  you  axe  none  the  worse  for  your  exertioiu 
to-night  ?" 

Mr.  Timberry  in  reply,  shook  his  head  with  a  gloomy  air,  tapped 
his  chest  several  times  with  great  significanoy,  and  drawing  his  clou 
more  closely  about  him,  said,  ^^  But  no  matter — no  matter.    Gome! 

It  is  observable  that  when  people  upon  the  stage  are  in  any  strait 
involving  the  very  last  extremity  of  weakness  and  exhaustion,  they 
invariably  perform  feats  of  strength  requiring  great  ingenuit7  sod 
muscular  power.  Thus,  a  wounded  prince  or  oandit-chief,  who  ^ 
bleeding  to  death  and  too  faint  to  move,  except  to  the  softest  music 
(and  then  only  upon  his  hands  and  knees),  shall  be  seen  to  approa«»j^ 
cottage  door  for  aid,  in  such  a  series  of  writhbgs  and  twisttngs,  and  wiu 
such  curlings  up  of  the  legs,  and  such  rollings  over  and  over,  and  BOfih 
gettings  up  and  tumblings  down  again,  as  could  never  be  achieved  say^ 
by  a  very  strong  man  sldlled  in  posture-making.  And  so  natural  di 
this  sort  of  performance  come  to  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry,  tliat  on  their 
way  out  of  the  theatre  and  towards  the  tavern  where  the  ^PP^  ,^^ 
to  be  holden,  he  testified  the  severity  of  his  recent  indisposition  and  w 
wasting  effects  upon  the  nervous  syston,  by  a  series  of  gymnastic  ^ 
formanoes,  which  were  the  admiration  of  all  witnesses.  ^ 

'« Why  this  is  indeed  a  joy  I  had  not  looked  for  I"  uii  ^'^ 
Crummies,  when  Nicholas  was  presented. 
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*^  NW  I/*  replied  NiokoUu.  ^  It  is  bj  a  mere  chance  that  I  hare 
this  oppoitanity  of  seeing  jou,  although  I  would  haye  made  a  great 
eiertion  to  Iiave  arailed  myself  of  if 

^  Here  is  one  whom  jon  know,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  thmsting 
forward  the  Phenomenon  in  a  blue  gsoEe  frock,  extensivelT'  flounceo^ 
and  trowsers  of  the  same ;  *^  and  here  another— -and  another,"  present- 
ing the  Masters  Crummleses.  ^'  And  how  is  your  friend,  the  faithful 
Digby?" 

**  Digby !"  said  Nicholas,  forgetting  at  the  instant  that  this  had  been 
Smike's  theatrical  name.  ^'  Oh  jes.  He's  quite— what  am  I  saying  ? 
—he  is  yery  fiir  from  welL" 
^  How  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crammles,  with  a  tragic  recoil. 
^  I  fear,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head,  and  making  an  attempt 
to  smile,  *^  that  your  better-half  would  be  more  struck  with  him  now, 
than  eyor." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  rejoined  Mrs.  Crummies,  in  her  most  popular 
muiner.     ^  Whence  comes  this  altered  tone  t" 

^  I  mean  that  a  dastardly  enemy  of  mine  has  struck  at  me  through 
him,  and  that  while  h6  thinks  to  torture  me,  he  inflicts  on  him  such 

agonies  of  terror  and  suspense  as You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure," 

said  Nicholas,  checking  himself.  ^  I  should  neyer  speak  of  this,  and 
never  do,  except  to  those  who  know  the  facts,  but  for  a  moment  I 
foijot  myself." 

With  this  hasty  apology,  Nichohs  stooped  down  to  salute  the  Phe- 
nomenon, and  changed  the  subject ;  inwardly  cursing  his  precipitation, 
and  yery  mnch  wondering  what  Mrs.  Crummies  must  think  of  so 
sudden  an  explosion. 

That  lady'  seemed  to  think  yery  little  about  it,  for  the  supper  being 
by  this  time  on  table,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Nicholas  and  repaired  with 
a  stately  step  to  the  left  hand  of  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry.  Nicholas  had 
the  honour  to  support  her,  and  Mr.  Crummies  was  placed  upon  the 
chairman's  right ;  the  Phenomenon  and  the  Masters  Crummleses  sus- 
tained the  vice. 

The  company  amounted  in  number  to  some  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
^ng  composed  of  such  members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  then 
^gaged  or  disengaged  in  London,  as  were  numbered  among  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummies.  The  ladies  and  geutle- 
nien  were  pretty  equally  balanced ;  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment 
being  defra3red  by  the  latter,  each  of  whom  had  the  privilege  of  inviting 
one  of  the  former  as  his  guest. 

It  was  upon  the  whole  a  very  distingnished  party,  for  independently 
of  the  lesser  theatrical  lights  who  clustered  on  this  occasion  round 
^r.  Snittle  Timberry,  there  was  a  literary  gentleman  present  who  had 
^Iramatised  in  his  time  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  novels  as  fast  as 
they  had  come  out— some  of  them  faster  than  they  had  come  out — 
and  1609  a  literary  gentleman  in  consequence. 

.  This  gentleman  sat  on  the  left  hand  of  Nicholas,  to  whom  he  was 
^ttoduced  by  his  friend  the  African  Swallower,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  inih  a  high  enlogium  upon  liis  fame  and  reputation. 
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^<  I  $m  htappj  ib  lai«w  •  ginileaaaA  of  8«^  gitfeajt  iUmttitm^"  and 
Nkliolfts,  politely. 

^^  Sir.,"  replied  the  wit,  ^^  you're  Very  wekome^rm  soxvu  The  honour 
ia  reciprocal,  «r,  m  I  uanUy  My  wIwb  I  dgamafciafr  »  bodu  Did  ynu 
ever  hear  a  defiaUion  of  fime,  nr  V 

^  I  have  heard  sevefaly"  replied  Nichoha^  inHk  a  amik.  ^^  What  is 
youraT' 

^'  When  I  dramatise  a  hook,  air/'  aud  the  literary  genUeman,  ^  iW^ 
fame — ^for  its  avther." 

«'  Oh,  indeed !"  n^oiaed  Nicfaolaa. 
,    ^'  That's  &ine,  air,"  aaid  the  literary  gentlenwL 

"  So  Ricbtod  Turpiii;  Tom  King,  and  Jerry  Ahanktnr^  have  haneled 
down  to  £a«ie  the  Bames  of  those  on  whom  they  commftted  iheir  most 
impudent  robberiea  T'  said  Niohohs. 

*^  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  air,"  anawered  the  litenrj 
gentlemaii. 

^^  Shakapeare  dramatiaed  aftoraa  whidi  had  pieiioiuiy  appeared  ib 
print,  it  ia  true,"  observed  Nicholas. 

'' Meamng  Bill,  sir  ?"  aaid  the  literary  gentkman.  «<Soliedid.  Bifi 
waaan  adapter^  certainly,  ao  h^waa  and  ¥ery  well  he  adapted  too — 
conaideriBg." 

^^  I  waa  about  to  say,"  rejoined  Nioholai^  ^  that  Shakapeare  derifed 
aome  of  his  plots  from  old  tides  and  legends  in  general  circulation ;  but 
it  aeema  to  me,  that  aooie  of  the  geBlkinea  of  your  craft  at  the  praent 
day,  haye  ahot  Teiy  &r  beyond  him-~" 

^^  You're  quite  xight^  air,"  intennipted  the  literary  gentleman,  leanipg 
back  in  hia  chair  and  exercising  his  toothpick.  ^'  Humam  intdlect,  sir, 
haa  progreaaed  ai&eehia  time— la  progreaaiug — ^will  promaa — '^ 

*'Shot  beyond  him,  I  mean,"  zeaunied  Nicholas,  ^'  im  quite  anotlier 
respect,  for,  whereas  he  Inrought  within  the  magic  circle  of  hir  genius, 
traditicma  peculiarly  adapted  for  hia  purpose,  and  turned  fiuniliar  things 
into  conatellations  which  should  enlighten  the  world  for  aM,  yoa  drag 
within  the  magic  circle  of  your  dulneaa,  aubjects  not  at  w  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  stage,  aiad  debase  as  he  exalted.     ForiBstance,  you 
take  the  uncompleted  hooka  of  living  asuthora,  freah  from  their  hands, 
wet  from  the  preaa,  out,  hack,  and  earve  them  to  the  powers  and  capaci- 
tiea  of  your  actora,  and  the  capability  of  yomr  theatres,  fiaiah  unfinished 
worka,  hastily  aad  crudely  Tamp  up  ideaa  not  yet  worked  ont  by  thetr 
origmal  projeGtos,.but  which  haTe  doubtlesa  cost  him  many  thoughtfal 
daya  and  aleeplesa  nights  ;  by  a  comparison  of  incidents  and  diawgu^ 
down  to  the  yery  last  word  he  may  haye  written  a  fortnight  before,  do 
your  utmost  to  anticipate  his  plot — all  thia  without  hia  permiaaioB,  and 
against  his  will ;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole  proceeding,  publish  m 
aome  mean  pamphlet^  an  unmeaning  farrago  of  garbled  ^dxaets  from 
hia  work,  ta  which  you  put  your  name  as  author,  wiih  the  honoarabie 
distinction  annexed,  of  having  perpetrated  a  hundred  other  outrages  of 
the  same  deaoription.    Now,  ahow  me  the  diatinction  between  snch 
pilfering  aa  thia^  and  picking  a  man'a  pocket  in  the  atreet:  aD|^ 
indeed,  iibe^  thai  the  kgislaiuie  has  a  regard  Cor  podLet  hsndk«du«^ 
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and  leftTBS  men's  Inndu^  except  wken  ihejr  aie  kno^ed  oi 
to  take  cire  of  tfaemselm." 

'^MeK  BRiflt  hvey  tAc,"  said  the  liteniy  gestknum,  ahragging  his 
afaoaldcm. 

'^Tfasiwirald  he  an  eqnally  fiiir  plea  in  hcAk  cases^"  xepUed  Nidiolas ; 
^bsi  if  ym  paiil  tipcnt  that  grooid^  I  ha^re  BOtUiig  more 'to  saj,  than, 
that  if  I  were  a  writer  of  hooks,  and  you  a  thirstj  dnmatist,  I  would 
lather  pay  your  taTem  aeove  for  six  months — hm  as  it  might  he — than 
bave  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  with  you  for  the  humhiest  comer 
of  my  pedestal,  tiirongh  six  hnndzed  genemtioiia* 

The  eoBvenation  threatened  to  take  a  somewhat  angry  tone  when  it 
kad  arriTed  thus  for^  hut  Mrs*  Gramrnles  opportunely  interposed  to 
pnfrent  its  leading  to  any  viotent  onthicttk,  hy  makiug  some  inquiries 
of  the  liteinry  gmtkanan  relatiTe  to  the  plots  of  the  stz  new  pieces 
wluch  he  had  written  hy  oontn^t  to  introduce  the  African  Knife-swal- 
lower  m  hos  Taiions  mntfalled  perfoimanees.  This  speecMly  engaged 
Lim  in  an  animated  conversation  with  that  lady,  in  the  interest  of  which, 
aU  recollection  of  his  recant  discussion  witili  Nicholas  verj  quickly 
eraporated. 

The  hoard  being  now  clear  of  the  more  substantial  articles  of  food, 
and  punch,  wine,  and  spirits  being  placed  upon  it  and  handed  about, 
the  gwsta^  who  had  been  prerionsfy  conversing  hi  little  groups  of  three 
or  four,  gnduaUy  fell  off  into  a.  dead  silenGe,  i^ile  the  majority  of  those 
?i«8e&t,  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  Mr.  finittle  Timberry,  and  the 
bolder  spirits  did  not  eTen  hesitate  to  strike  the  table  with  their  knuckles, 
a&d  plainly  intimate  their  expectations^  by  uttering  such  enoonragements 
as  ^  Now,  Tim,"  '«  Wake  up,  Mr.  ChainnMi,'' ''  AH  charged,  sir,  and 
waiting  for  a  toast,"  and  so  forth. 

To  these  remonstrances,  Mr.  Timberry  deigned  no  other  rejoinder 
than  striking  his  cheat  and  gasping  for  breath,  and  giving  many 
^er  indications  of  being  still  the  victim  of  indii^osition — for  a  man 
most  not  make  himself  too  cheap  either  on  the  stage  or  off — awhile 
Mr.  Crummies,  who  knew  fall  well  that  he  would  l^  the  subject  of 
the  forthcoming  toast,  sat  gracefully  in  his  chair  with  his  artn  tlirowu 
careleaaly  over  the  back,  and  now  and  then  lifted  his  glass  to  his  mouth 
a^nd  drank  a  little  punch,  with  the  same  asr  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  long  draughts  of  nothing,  out  of  the  pasteboard  goblets  in 
banquet  scenes. 

At  length  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  rose  in  the  most  approved  attitude, 
^th  one  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat  and  the  other  on  the 
liearest  snuff-box,  and  having  been  received  with  great  enthusiasm, 
pi^posed,  with  abundance  of  quotations,  his  friend  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies :  ending  a  pretty  long  speedi  by  extending  his  right  hand 
^  one  side  and  his  left  on  the  other,  and  severaUy  callmg  upon  Mr. 
^  Mrs.  Cmnnnles  to  grasp  the  same.  This  done,  Mr.  Yincent 
Crummies  returned  thanks,  and  that  done,  the  African  Swallower 
proposed  Mrs.  Vincent  Crummies,  in  affecting  terms.  Then  were 
heard  loud  moans  and  sobs  from  Mrs.  Crummies  and  the  ladies,  despite 
of  which  that  heroic  woman  insisted  upon  returning  thanks  herself, 
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wbidi  she  did,  in  a  manner  and  in  a  speech  which  has  merer  heen  sor- 
passed  and  seldom  equalled.  It  then  hecame  the  dnt3r  of  Hr.  Snitile 
Timberry  to  giye  the  young  GnmimleseSy  whidi  he  cUd ;  after  which 
Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  as  their  fitther,  addressed  the  company  in  a 
supplementary  speech,  enlarging  on  their  Tirtnes,  amiabilities,  and 
ezcellenoes,  and  wishing  that  they  were  the  sons  and  daoghter  of  eveiy 
lady  and  gentleman  present.  These  solemnities  haying  been  succeeded 
by  a  decent  interyal,  enlivened  by  musical  and  other  entertainments, 
Mr.  Crummies  proposed  that  ornament  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Snittb 
Timberry ;  and  at  a  little  later  period  of  the  evening,  the  health  of  that 
other  ornament  of  the  profession,  the  African  Swallower — ^his  verj 
dear  friend,  if  he  would  allow  hhn  to  call  him  so ;  which  liberty  (there 
being  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  not  allow  it)  tiie  African 
SwaBower  graciously  permitted.  The  literary  gentleman  was  then 
about  to  be  drunk,  but  it  being  discovered  that  he  had  been  drunk  for 
qome  time  in  another  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  was  then  adeep  on 
the  stairs,  the  intention*  inis  abandoned,  and  the  honour  transferred  to 
the  ladies.  Finally,  after  a  very  long  sitting,  Mr.  Snittle  Umberry 
vacated  the  chair,  and  the  company  with  many  adieus  and  embraces 
dispersed. 

Nicholas  waited  to  the  last  to  give  his  little  presents.  When  he  had 
said  good-bye  all  round  and  came  to  Mr.  Cmmmles,  he  oould  not  but 
mark  the  difierence  between  their  present  separation  and  their  parting 
at  Portsmouth.  Not  a  jot  of  his  theatrical  manner  remained ;  he  put 
out  his  hand  with  an  air  which,  if  he  could  have  summoned  it  at  will, 
would  have  made  him  the  best  actor  of  his  day  in  homely  parts,  and 
when  Nicholas  shook  it  vrith  the  warmth  he  honestly  fett^  i4>peared 
thoroughly  melted. 

*'  We  werb  a  very  happy  little  company,  Johnson,"  said  poor 
Crummies.  '*  You  and  I  never  had  a  word.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to-mozrow  morning  to  think  that  I  saw  you  again,  but  now  I  almoit 
wish  you  hadn't  come." 

Nicholas  was  about  to  return  a  cheerAil  reply,  when  he  was  greatly 
disconcerted  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  Mrs.  Grudden,  who  it  seemed 
had  declined  to  attend  the  supper  in  order  that  she  might  rise  earlier 
in  the  morning,  and  who  now  burst  out  of  an  adjoining  bedroom, 
habited  in  very  extraordinary  white  robes :  and  throwing  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  hugged  him  with  great  afivction. 

*^  What  1  Are  you  going  too  ?"  said  Nicholas,  submitting  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  if  she  had  been  the  finest  young  creature  in  the 
world. 

"Gk)ing?"  returned  Mrs.  Grudden.  **Lord  ha'  mercy,  what  do 
you  think  they'd  do  without  me  ?" 

Nicholas  submitted  to  another  hug  with  even  a  better  grace  than 
before,  if  that  were  possible,  and  waving  his  hat  as  cheerfully  as  be 
could,  took  farewell  of  the  Vincent  Crummkses. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX* 

CHRONICLES  THE  FVBTHER  PROCEEDINGS  07  THE  NICKLBBY  FAMILT, 
AND  THE  SEQUEL  OF  THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  OENTLEHAN  IN  THE 
SMALL-CLOTHES. 

While  Nidioku^  sbsorlxML  in  the  one  engrossiDg  subject  of  interest 
whidi  had  recentlj  opened  upon  him,  occupied  his  leisure  hours  with 
thoDghts  of  MadeMne  Bray,  and,  in  execution  of  the  commissions  which 
the  anxiety  of  Brother  Charles  in  her  behalf  imposed  upon  him,  saw 
her  again  and  again,  and  e%ph  time  with  greater  danger  to  his  peace  of 
mind  and  a  more  weakening  efifeot  upon  the  lofty  resolutions  he  had 
formed,  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Kate  continued  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet, 
agitated  by  no  other  cares  than  those  which  were  connected  with  certain 
harassing  proceedings  taken  by  Mr.  Snawley  for  the  recovery  of  his  son, 
and  their  anxiety  for  Smike  himself,  whose  health,  long  upon  the  wane, 
began  to  be  so  much  affected  by  apprehension  and  unoertatnty  as  some* 
times  to  occasion  both  them  and  Nicholas  considerable  uneasiness,  and 
even  alarm. 

It  was  no  c6mphiint  or  munnur  on  the  part  of  the  poor  fellow  him'> 
self  that  thus  disturbed  them.  Ever  eager  to  be  employed  in  such 
aligbt  services  as  he  could,  render,  and  always  anxious  to  repay  his  bene* 
hicUxn  with  cheerful  and  happy  looks,  less  friendly  eyes  might  have 
seen  in  him  no  cauise  for  any  misgiving.  But  there  were  times — and 
often  too — when  the  sunken  eye  was  too  brieht,  th^  hollow  cheek  too 
flushed,  the  breath  too  thick  and  heavy  in  its  course,  the  frame  too 
Sseble  and  exhausted,' to  escape  their  regard  and  notice. 

There  is  a  dread  disease  which  so  prepares  its  victim,  as  it  were,  for 
dnth;  which  so  refines  it  of  its  grosser  aspect,  and  throws  around 
fimriilifty  looks  Unearthly  indications  of  the  coming  change — a  dread 
disease,  in  which  the  struggle  between  soul  and  body  is  so  gradual, 
quiet,  and  solemn,  and  the  result  so  sure,  that  day  by  day,  and  grain 
by  grain,  the  mortal  part  wastes  and  withers  away,  so  that  the  spirit 
grows  light  and  sanguine  with  its  lightening  load  and  feeling  immor- 
tality at  hand,  deems  it  but  a  new  term  of  mortal '  life — a  <&sease  in 
which  death  and  life  are  so  strangely  blended,  that  death  takes  the 
^ow  and  hue  of  life,  and  life  the  gaunt  and  grisly  form  of  death — ^a 
disease  which  medicine  never  cured,  wealth  warded  off,  or  poverty  could 
boast  exemption  firom— which  sometimes  moves  in  giant  strides,  and 
sometimes  at  a  tardy  sluggish  pace,  but,  slow  or  quick,  is  ever  sure  and 
eortain* 

'  It  was  with  some  faint  reference  in  his  own  mind  to  this  disorder, 
though  he  would  by  no  means  admit  it,  even  to  himself,  that  Nicholas 
had  already  carried  his  faithful  companion  to  a  physician  of  great 
repute.    Th«w  was  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm,  he  said.    There 
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were  no  present  eymptoms  which  could  be  deemed  conclasiTe.  The 
constitution  had  been  greatly  tried  and  injured  in  childhood,  but  still  it 
mi^ht  not  be — and  that  was  all. 

But  he  seemed  to  grow  no  worse,  and  as  it  was  not  difficult  to  finds 
reason  for  these  symptoms  of  illness  in  the  shock  and  agitation  he  had 
recently  undergone,  Nicholas  comforted  himself  with  the  hope  that  his 
poor  Mend  would  soon  recover.  This  hope  his  mother  and  sister  shared 
with  him ;  and  as  the  object  of  their  joint  solicitude  seemed  to  have  no 
uneasiness  or  despondency  for  himself,  but  each  day  answered  with  a 
quiet  smile  that  he  felt  better  than  he  had  upon  the  day  before,  their 
fears  abated,  and  the  general  happiness  was  by  dorses  restored* 

Many  and  many  a  time  in  after  years  did  Nicholas  look  back  to  this 
period  of  his  life,  and  tread  again  the  humble  quiet  homdy  scenes  that 
rose  up  as  of  old  before  him.  Many  and  many  a  time»  in  the  twilight 
of  a  summer  evening,  or  beside  the  flickering  winter's  fire— but  not  so 
often  or  so  sadly  then— would  his  thoughts  wander  back  to  these  old 
days,  and  dwell  with  a  pleasant  sorrow  upon  every  slight  rememhnuiee 
which  they  brought  crowding  home.  The  little  room  in  which  they  had 
so  often  sat  long  after  it  was  dark,  figuring  such  happy  futures— Kates 
cheerful  voice  and  merry  laugh  ;  and  how,  if  she  were  firom  home  they 
used  to  sit  and  watch  for  her  return,  scarody  breaking  silence  but  to 
say  how  dull  it  seemed  without  her — the  glee  with  which  poor  Smike 
would  start  from  the  darkened  comer  where  he  used  to  sit,  and  hvny 
to  admit  her,  and  the  tears  they  often  saw  upon  his  face,  half  wondering 
to  see  them  too  and  he  so  pleased  and  happy — every  little  incident^  and 
even  dight  words  and  looks  of  those  old  days,  little  heedsMl  then,  bat 
well  remembered  when  busy  cares  and  trials  were  quite  foigot,  eane 
fresh  and  thick  before  him  many  and  many  a  time,  and,  rostlxng 
above  the  dusty  growth  of  jrears,  came  back  green  boughs  of  yes- 
terday. ** 

But  there  were  other  persons  associated  with  these  recollections,  and 
many  changes  came  about  before  they  had  being — a  necessary  reflection 
for  the  purposes  <^  these  adventures,  whidi  at  once  snbade  into  their 
accustomed  train,  and  shunning  all  flighty  anticipations  or  wayward 
wanderings,  pursue  their  steady  and  decorous  course. 

If  the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  as  they  found  Nicholas  worthy  of  trnrf 
and  confidence,  bestowed  upon  him  every  day  some  new  and  substantial 
mark  of  kindness,  they  were  not  less  mindful  of  those  who  depended  on 
him.  Various  little  presents  to  Mrs.  Nickleby — always  of  the  reiy 
things  they  most  required—- tended  in  no  slidit  degree  to  the  improve- 
ment and  embdlishment  of  the  cottage.  Kate's  little  store  of  trinkcti 
became  quite  dazzling ;  and  for  company^—— !  If  Brother  Charles  aod 
Brother  Ned  foiled  to  look  in  for  at  least  a  fow  minates  every  J^mdajr^ 
or  one  evening  in  the  week,  there  was  Mr.  Tim  Linkiuwater  (who  had 
never  made  half-a-dozen  other  acquaintances  in  all  his  life,  and  who 
took  such  delight  in  his  new  firiends  as  no  words  can  express)  conatantlj 
coming  and  going  in  his  evening  walks,  and  stopping  to  rest  ;^  wmw 
Mr.  frank  Cheeryble  happened,  by  some  stnmga  conjunction  of  arenm- 
stances,  to  be  passing  the  door  on  some  business  or  other  at  least  thret 
nights  in  the  week.  ; 
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**  He  IB  the  most  attentiTe  jovoblb  nan  /  ever  taw,  Kate,"  eaid  Mrs. 
Nicklebj  to  her  daughter,  one  eyenmg  when  this  last-naiined  gentlenaa 
had  been  the  subject  of  the  woft^j  lady's  «alogi«Di  for  aonfte  time,  and 
Kate  had  sat  pei4i9Gtly  silent. 

^  Attenttve,  mama !"  rejoiBed  Kate. 

"  Bless  mj  heart,  Kate  I"  cried  Mrs.  Kidtleby,  ^th  her  wcnted 
Sttddeanesa,  ^*  what  a  colour  yon  hare  got ;  i^y,  you're  quite  flashed !" 

^  Oh,  mama !  what  strange  things  you  fancy." 

^  It  wasn't  fancy,  Kate,  my  dear,  I'm  certain  of  that,"  retnmed  her 
mother.  ^  However,  it's  gone  now  at  any  rate,  so  it  don't  much  matter 
wfaethor  it  wae  or  not.  What  was  it  we  wen  talking  about?  Ok f 
Mr.  Fraalc.     I  never  saw  such  attention  in  my  life,  never." 

*'  8arely  you  are  not  serious,"  returned  Kate,  oolovring  again ;  and 
this  time  beyond  all  dispute. 

**  Not  serioRsI"  retomed  Mrs.  Nickleby;  **  why  shouldn't  I  be 
smous  ?  I'm  sure  I  never  was  more  serious.  I  will  say  that  his  polite- 
ness and  attention  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  beeoraing,  gratifjring,  pleasant 
things  I  have  seen  for  a  Tery  long  time.  Yon  don't  often  meet  with 
SBcli  be^mvionr  in  young  men,  and  it  strikes  wke  more  when  one  does 
me^  with  h." 

^  Oh  !  attention  to  you^  mama,**  rejoined  Kate  quickly — *^  oh  yes." 

^  **  Dear  me,  Kate,"  retorted  Mrs.  Nickleby,  *^  what  an  extraordinary 

gffl  jon  are.     Was  it  likely  I  should  be  talking  of  his  atteatkm  to 

anybody  elset     I  -declare  I'm  quite  sorry  to  think  he  should  be  in  love 

^th  a  German  lady,  tliat  I  am." 

*  He  said  very  positively  Uiat  it  was  no  such  thing,  mama,"  returned 
Kate.  **  Don^'t  jou  remember  his  saying  so  that  very  first  night  he  came 
hcrel  Besides,"  she  added,  in  a  moce  gentle  tone,  *^  why  shoidd  we 
be  sorry  if  it  is  the  case  ?  What  is  it  to  us,  mama  ?" 

**  Nothing  to  fw,  Kste,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  emphatically; 
"  hot  soradmng  to  me^  I  confess.  I  like  English  people  to  be  thorough 
^gfish  people,  and  not  half  English  and  ^f  I  don't  know  what.  I 
^aa  teR  him  point-blank  nesct  time  he  comes,  that  I  wish  he  would 
marry  one  of  his  own  countrywomen ;  and  see  what  he  says  to  that." 

"  Pray  don't  think  of  such  a  thing,  mama,"  returned  Kate  hastily ; 
**  not  fer  the  worid.     Consider — ^how  very ." 

•*  WeB,  my  dear,  how  very  what  1"  said  Mrs.  Nickkhy,  opening  her 
^ycs  m  great  astonishment. 

Befwe  Kate  had  returned  any  reply,  a  qneer  little  double-knock 
umooneed  that  Miss  La  Creevy  had  called  to  seeihem ;  and  when  Miss 
Ia  Creevy  presented  herself,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  though  strongly  disposed 
^  be  argumentative  on  the  previous  question,  forgot  all  about  it  in  a 
gosh  of  supposes  about  the  coach  she  had  come  by  j  sappomg  that  the 
^«n  who  drove  must  have  been  either  the  man  in  the  shirtHsieeTes  or 
the  man  with  the  black  eye ;  that  whoever  he  was,  he  hadn't  found 
that  parasol  she  left  inside  last  week ;  that  no  doubt  they  had  stopped 
a  long  whMe  at  the  Halfway  House,  ooming  <low« ;  or  that  perhaps 
hang  foD,  they  had  oome  straight  on ;  and  hi^y,  that  they  ^ardf  nnut 
hve  paesed  Nicholas  on  the  TOad. 
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*'  I  8aw  nothing  of  liim,**  answered  Miss  La  Creevjr ;  <<  but  I  saw 
that  dear  old  soul  Mr.  Linkinwater." 

*'  Taking  his  OTeninff  walk,  and  coming  on  to  rest  here  before  he 
turns  back  to  the  citj,  Til  be  bound !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

^^  I  should  think  he  was,"  returned  Miss  La  Creeyy;  ^*  especially  as 
young  Mr.  Cheeryble  was  with  him." 

^^  ourelj  that  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Linkinwater  should  be  ooming 
here,"  said  Kate. 

^*  Why  I  think  it  is,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  La  Creeyy.  ^*  For  ayooag 
man  Mr.  Frank  is  not  a  very  great  walker;  and  I  obserre  that  he  gene* 
rally  falls  tired,  and  requires  a  good  long  rest,  when  he  has  come  as  fiur 
as  tiiis.  But  where  is  my  friend  ?"  said  the  little  woman,  looking  aboati 
after  having  glanced  slyly  at  Kate.  ^'  He  has  not  been  ran  away 
with  again,  has  he  ?  " 

^'  Ah !  where  is  Mr.  Smike?"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby ;  <^  he  was  hero 
this  instant." 

Upon  further  inquiry,  it  turned  out,  to  the  good  lady's  unbounded 
astonishment,  that  Smike  had  that  moment  gone  up-stairs  to  bed* 

^  Well  now,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^*  he  is  the  strangest  creatcue! 
Last  Tuesday — was  it  Tuesday  ?  Yes  to  be  sure  it  was ;  you  lecoUecti 
Kate,  my  dear,  the  very  last  time  young  Mr.  Cheeiyble  was  here — ^lait 
Tuesday  night  he  went  off  in  just  the  same  strange  way,  at  the  Toy 
moment  the  knock  came  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  that  he  don't  like 
company,  because  he  is  always  fond  of  people  who  are  fond  of  Nicholas^ 
and  I  am  sure  young  Mr.  Cheeryble  is.  And  the  strangest  thing  vs^ 
that  he  does  not  go  to  bed ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  because  he  is  tired. 
I  know  he  doesn't  go  to  bed,  because  my  room  is  the  next  one,  and 
when  I  went  up-stairs  last  Tuesday,  hours  after  him,  I  found  that  he 
had  not  even  taken  his  shoes  off;  and  he  had  no  candle,  so  he  moat 
have  sat  moping  in  the  dark  all  the  time.  Now,  upon  my  word,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^*  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  that's  very  esctraordinary!" 
.  As  the  hearers  did  not  echo  this  sentiment,  but  remained  profoundly 
silent,  either  as  not  knowing  what  to  say,  or  as  being  unwilling  to 
interrupt,  Mrs.  Nickleby  pursued  the  thrmd  of  her  discourse  after  her 
own  fashion. 

^*  I  hope,"  said  that  lady,  ^^  that  this  unaccountable  conduct  may  not 
be  the  banning  of  his  taking  to  his  bed  and  living  there  ail  his  life^ 
like  the  Thirsty  Woman  of  Tutbury,  or  the  Cock-lane  Ghoat^  or  some  of 
those  extraordinary  creatures.  One  of  them  had  some  connexion  with 
our  family.  I  for;p:et,  without  looking  back  to  some  old  lettera  I 
have  up-stairs,  whether  it  was  mymat  -grandfather  who  went  to  school 
with  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  or  the  lliirsty  Woman  of  Tutbuiy  who  went 
to  school  with  my  grandmother.  Miss  La  Creevy,  you  know,  of  course. 
Which  was  it  that  didn't  mind  what  the  clerg3ncDan  said  ?  The  Cock- 
lane  Ghost  or  the  Thirsty  Woman  of  Tutbury  ?  " 

'<  The  Cock-hue  Ghost,  I  beHeve." 

*^  Then  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  *<  that  it  was  with 
him  my  great-grandfiather  went  to  school ;  for  I  know  the  master  of  his 
school  was  a  dissenter,  and  that  would  in  a  great  measure  account  for 
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the'  Cock-lane  Ghost's  behaving  in  such  an  improper  manner  to  the 
clergyman  when  he  grew  up.  Ah !  Train  up  a  Ghost— child,  I 
mean J' 

Any  further  reflections  on  this  fruitful  theme  were  abruptly  cut  short 
by  the  arrival  of  Tim  Linkinwater  and  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble ;  in  the 
hnxry  of  receiving  whom,  Mrs.  Nickleby  speedily  lost  sight  of  every- 
thing else. 

'^1  am  so  sorry  Nicholas  is  not  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
^  JSJadey  my  dear,  you  must  be  both  Nicholas  and  yourself." 

<«  Miss  Nickleby  need  be  but  herself^"  said  Frank*  ^*  I — ^if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so — oppose  all  change  in  her." 

**  Then  at  all  events  she  shall  press  you  to  stay,"  returned  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  ^^  Mr.  Linkinwater  says  ten  minutes,  but  I  cannot  let  you 
go  80  soon ;  Nicholas  ^ould  be  very  much  vexed,  I  am  sure.  Kate, 
my  dear . 

In  obedience  to  a  great  number  of  nods  and  winks  and  frowns  of 
extra  significance,  Kate  added  her  entreaties  that  the  visitors  would 
remain ;  but  it  was  observable  that  she  addressed  them  exclusively  to 
Tim  Linkinwater ;  and  there  was,  besides,  a  certain  embarrassment  in 
her  manner,  which,  although  it  was  as  far  from  impairing  its  graceful 
character  as  the  tinge  it  communicated  to  her  cheek  was  from  dimi- 
nishing her  beauty,  was  obvious  at  a  glance  even  to  Mrs.  Nickleby.  Not 
being  of  a  very  speculative  character,  however,  save  under  circum- 
stances when  her  speculations  could  be  put  into  words  and  uttered 
aloud,  that  discreet  matron  attributed  the  emotion  to  the  circumstance 
of  her  daughter  s  not  happening  to  have  her  best  frock  on— ^^  though  I 
never  saw  her  look  better,  certainly,"  she  reflected  at  the  same  time. 
Having  settled  the  question  in  this  way,  and  being  most  complacently 
satisfied  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  her  conjecture  could  not 
fail  to  be  the  right  one,  Mrs.  Nickleby  dismissed  it  from  her  thoughts, 
and  inwardly  congratulated  herself  on  being  so  shrewd  and  knowing. 

Nicholas  did  not  come  home,  nor  did  Smike  re-appear ;  but  neither 
eircumstance,  to  say  the  truth,  had  any  great  eflect  upon  the  little 
party,  who  were  all  in  the  best  humour  possible.  Indeed,  there  sprung 
up  quite  a  flirtation  between  Miss  La  Creevy  and  Tim  Linkinwater, 
who  said  a  thousand  jocose  and  facetious  things,  and  became,  by  degrees, 
quite  gallant,  not  to  say  tender.  Little  Miss  La  Creevy  on  her  part  was 
in  high  spirits,  and  rallied  Tim  on  having  remained  a  bachelor  all  his 
life,  vnth  so  much  success,  that  Tim  was  actually  induced  to  declare, 
that  if  he  could  get  anybody  to  have  him,  he  didn  t  know  but 
what  he  might  chai^  his  condition  even  yet.  Miss  La  Creevy 
earnestly  recommended  a  lady  she  knew  who  would  exactly  suit  Mr. 
Linkinwater,  and  had  a  very  comfortable  property  of  her  own  ;  but  this 
latter  qualification  had  very  little  effect  upon  Tim,  who  manfully 
protested  that  fortune  would  be  no  object  with  him,  but  that  true  worth 
and  cheerfulness  of  disposition  were  what  a  man  should  look  for  in  a 
wife,  and  that  if  he  had  these  he  could  find  money  enough  for  the 
moderate  wants  of  both.  This  avowal  was  considered  so  honourable  to 
Tim,  that  neither  Mrs.  Nickleby  nor  Miss  La  Creevy  could  sufficiently 
extol  it ;  and  stimulated  by  their  praises,  Tim  laimched  out  into  severed 
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oilier  dedantionfl  akomuiifestiiig  the  dinBteiestedBes  of  hia  betrt,  and 
a  gveat  devotion  to  the  fair  kx^  which  were  reeeiTed  wkh  ao  kv  appro- 
bation. This  was  done  and  said  with  a  comical  mixture  of  jest  aad 
earnest,  and,  leadii^  to  a  great  amooni  of  hmghter,  made  them  very 
merry  indeed. 

Kate  was  commonlj  the  life  and  soul  of  the  ooBTersation  at  home; 
but  she  was  more  silent  than  usual  upon  this  occasion — perhaps  heeanse 
Tim  and  Miss  La  Creevy  eagroseed  so  much  of  it*-and  keepmg 
aloof  from  the  talkers,  sat  at  the  window  watching  the  shadows  as  the 
«Tening  closed  in,  and  enjoying  the  quiet  beantj  of  the  n^ht,  which 
seemed  to  hare  scarcely  less  attractioDs  for  Fnoik,  who  first  lingered 
near  and  then  sat  down  beside  her.  No  dodbt  there  are  a  great  many 
thmgs  to  be  said  appropriate  to  a  snmmer  evemi^,  and  no  doabt  they 
are  best  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  being  most  snitM)le  to  the  peace  and 
serenity  of  the  hour  ;  long  pauses,  too,  at  times,  and  then  an  earnest 
word  or  so,  and  then  another  intorval  of  siknce  whieh  somehow  does 
not  seem  like  silence  either,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  a  haety  tamiDg 
away  of  the  head,  or  drooping  of  tlie  eyes  towards  thegroiindp---a]l  these 
minor  circumstances,  with  a  disinclination  to  have  candles  introduced 
and  a  tendency  to  eimiiise  hours  with  minatesi  are  doubdess  mere  iafli- 
ences  of  the  time,  as  many  lovely  Hpe  can  dearly  testify.  Neither  is  then 
the  slightest  reason  why  Mrs.  Nickkby  dionld  have  expressed  surprise 
whenr— candles  being  at  length  brought  in<— Kate's  bright  eyes  weie 
unable  to  bear  the  light  which  obligM  her  to  avert  her  face,  and  evea 
to  leave  the  room  for  some  short  time ;  beeaose  when  one  has  satin  the 
dark  so  long,  candles  ar$  dazsding,  and  nothing  can  be  more  strictly 
natural  than  that  such  results  should  be  product  as  all  weU-inlbnaed 
young  people  know.  For  that  matter,  old  people  know  it  too  or  did 
know  It  once,  but  they  forget  these  things  sometimes,  and  meie'e 
tho  pity. 

Tlie  good  lad/s  surprise,  however,  did  not  end  here.  It  was  greatly 
increased  when  it  was  discovered  that  Kate  had  not  the  least  a|^>etite 
for  supper :  a  discovery  so  alarming  that  there  is  no  knowing  in  what 
unaccountable  efforts  of  oratory  Mrs.  Nickleby's  apprehensioas  might 
have  been  vented,  if  the  general  attention  had  not  been  attracted  at  the 
moment  by  a  very  strange  and  uncommon  noise,  proceeding,  as  the  pafe 
and  trembling  servant^gm  affirmed,  and  as  everybody's  sense  of  hearing 
seemed  to  affirm  also»  **  right  down  "  the  chimney  of  the  adjoiniag  room. 

It  being  quite  plain  to  the  compr^nsion  of  all  present  that,  however 
extraordinary  and  improbable  it  might  appear,  the  noise  did  neverthe- 
less proceed  from  the  chimney  in  question  ;  and  the  noise  (which  was  a 
strange  compound  of  various  shuffling,  sliding,  rumbling,  and  stniggliDg 
soun&,  all  muffled  by  the  chimney)  still  continuing,  Frank  CheeiyMe 
caught  up  a  candle,  and  Tim  Linkinwater  the  tonga,  and  they  would 
have  very  quickly  ascertained  the  cause  of  this  disturbance  if  Mn> 
Nickleby  had  not  been  taken  very  faint,  and  declined  being  left  behind 
on  any  account.  This  produced  a  short  remonstrance,  which  terminated 
in  their  all  proceeding  to  the  troubled  chamber  in  a  body,  ezceptn^  only 
Miss  La  Creevy,  who^  as  the  servant-girl  voKuxteexed  a  oonfesaMB  of 
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liftYiiig  beea  sabjeci  to  fits  in  her  infancy,  remained  with  her  to  give  the 
alaim  and  apply  restoratiYea,  in  case  of  extremity. 

AdTsncing  to  the  door  of  the  myafcerioos  apartment,  they  were  not  a 
little  aorpriaed  to  hear  a  human  Toice,  chaunting  with  a  highly  elabo- 
rated ezpreaaion  of  melancholy,  and  in  tones  of  suffocation  which  a 
human  voice  might  have  produced  from  under  five  or  six  feather-beds 
of  tlw  best  quality,  the  once  popular  air  of  **  Has  she  then  failed  in  her 
imih,  the  beautiftil  maid  I  adore!"  Nor,  on  bursting  into  the  room 
without  demanding  a  parley,  was  their  astonishment  leseened  by  the 
diseoTery  that  these  romantic  sounds  certainly  proceeded  from  the  throat 
of  aome  man  up  the  chimney,  of  whom  nothing  was  visible  but  a  pair 
of  legs,  which  were  dangling  above  the  grate,  apparently  feeling  with 
cxirSne  anxiety  for  the  top  bar  whereon  to  effect  a  landing. 

A  sight  so  unusual  and  unbusiness-like  as  this  complet^y  paralysed 
Tim  Linkinwater,  who,  after  one  or  two  gentle  pinches  at  the  stranger's 
SBcdes,  which  were  productive  of  no  effect,  stood  clapping  the  tongs 
together  as  if  he  were  sharpening  them  fnr  another  assault^  and  did 
Boihing  eke. 

«*This  most  be  mame  drunken  leUow,"  said  Frank.  *'  No  thief  would 
announce  his  presence  thus." 

As  he  said  this  with  great  indignation,  he  raised  the  candle  to  obtain 
a  better  view  of  the  legs,  and  was  darting  forward  to  pull  them  down 
vrith  very  little  ceremony,  when  Mrs.  Nickleby,  clasping  her  hands, 
vtteced  a  sharp  sound  something  between  a  scream  and  an  exclamation, 
and  demanded  to  know  whether  the  mysterious  limbs  were  not  clad  in 
small-clothes  and  grey  worsted  stockings,  or  whether  her  eyes  had 
dseeived  her. 

^  Yes,"  cried  Frank,  looking  a  little  closer.  ^  Small-clothes  certainly, 
and — and — ^rouffh  grey  stockings,  too.     Do  you  know  him,  ma'am  ?" 

^£[ate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  deliberately  sitting  herself 
down  in  a  chair  with  that  sort  of  desperate  resignation  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  now  matters  had  come  to  a  crisis,  and  all  disffuise  was 
unless,  **  you  will  have  the  goodness,  my  love,  to  explain  precisely  how 
this  matter  stands.  I  have  given  him  no  encouragement — none  what- 
etar — not  the  least  in  the  world.  You  know  that,  my  dear,  perfectly 
welL  He  was  very  respectful — exceedin^y  respectful — when  ho 
declared,  as  you  were  a  witness  to ;  still  at  the  same  time,  if  I  am  to 
be  persecuted  in  this  way,  if  vegetable  what's-hb-names  and  all  kinds 
of  garden-stuff  are  to  strew  my  path  out  of  doors,  and  gentlemen  are 
to  come  choking  up  our  diimneys  at  home,  I  really  don't  know— upon 
my  word  I  do  not  know  —what  is  to  become  of  me.  It's  a  very  hard 
case — harder  than  an3rthing  I  was  ever  exposed  to  before  I  married  your 
poor  dear  papa,  though  I  suffered  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  then  —  but 
Aat,  of  course,  I  expected,  and  made  up  my  mind  for.  When  I  was 
not  neariy  so  old  as  you,  my  dear,  there  was  a  young  gentleman  who 
sat  next  us  at  church,  who  used  almost  every  Sunday  to  cut  my  name 
in  laige  letters  in  the  front  of  his  pew  while  the  sermon  was  going  on. 
It  was  gratifying,  of  course,  naturally  so,  but  still  it  was  an  annoy- 
ance,  because  the  pew  was  in  a  very  conspicuous  place,  and  he  was 
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flcreiul  tinifls  publicly  taken  ont  by  tbe  boadle  for  doing  it  Bnfc  thai 
was  nothing  to  this.  This  is  a  great  deal  worae,  and  a  mat  deal  more 
embarraeaing.  I  would  rather,  Kate,  my  dear,"  sud  Mrs.  NickM)y, 
with  great  solenmity,  and  an  efinsion  of  tears — ^^  I  would  rsfeher,  I 
dedare,  have  been  a  pig-faced  lady,  than  be  exposed  to  such  a  life 
asthisl" 

Frank  Oheeryble  and  Tim  Linkinwater  looked,  in  irrepressible 
astonishment,  fini  at  each  other  and  then  at  Kaie,  who  felt  that  some 
explanation  was  necessary,  hot  "wbtij  between  her  terror  at  the  appa- 
rition of  the  legs,  her  fear  lest  thew  owner  should  be  smo^ered,  and 
her  anxiety  to  give  the  least  ridionlous  solution  of  the  mystery  that  it 
was  capable  of  bearing,  was  quite  unaUe  to  utter  a  single  word. 

**  He  gives  me  great  pain,"  continued  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drying  her  eyes 
•—^^ great  pain;  but  don't  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  I  beg.  On  no 
account  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

It  would  not,  under  existing  ciroumstanees,  bare  been  quite  woretn^ 
to  hurt  a  hair  of  the  gentleman's  head  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  seemed  to 
imagine,  inasmuch  as  that  part  of  his  person  was  some  feet  up  the 
ehimney,  which  was  by  no  means  a  wide  one.  But  as  all  this  time  he 
had  never  left  off  singing  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the  beautiful  maid 
in  respect  of  truth,  and  now  began  not  only  to  croak  very  feebly, 
but  to  kick  with  great  violence  as  if  respiration  became  a  task  of 
difficulty,  Frank  Cneeryble  without  farther  hesitation  pulled  at  the 
shorts  and  worsteds  with  such  heartiness  as  to  bring  him  flounderingiato 
the  room  with  greater  precipitation  than  he  had  quite  calculated  upoa. 

^'  Oh !  yes,  yes,"  said  Kate,  directly  the  whole  figure  of  tbe  sincnlar 
visitor  appeared  in  this  abrupt  manner.  '*  I  know  who  it  is.  Fiay 
don't  be  rough  with  him.  Is  he  hurt  ?  I  hope  not— oh,  pray  see  if 
he  is  hurt." 

^^  He  is  not,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Frank,  handling  tbe  object  of  his 
surprise,  after  this  appeal,  with  sudden  tenderness  and  respect.  *^He 
|8  not  hurt  in  the  least." 

^  Don't  let  him  come  any  nearer,"  said  Kate,  retiring  as  far  as  she 
could. 

'^  No  no,  he  shall  not,"  rejoined  Frank.  **  You  see  I  have  him 
secure  here.  But  may  I  ask  you  what  this  means;,  and  whether  yos 
expected  this  old  gentleman  ?" 

^^  Oh,  no,"  said  ICate,  ^*  of  course  not ;  but  he-»mama  does  not  think 
so,  I  believe-^but  heis  amad  gentieman  who  has  escaped  from  thene^ 
house,  and  must  have  found  an  opportunity  of  secretmff  himself  hoe. 

*^  Kate,"  interposed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  a  severe  £gnity,  <<  I  am 
surprised  at  you/' 

^  Dear  mama— >"  Kate  gently  remonstrated. 

'*  I  am  surprised  at  you, '  repeated  Mrs.  Nickleby;  **  upon  my  word, 
Kate,  I  am  quite  astonished  that  you  should  join  the  perseenftofs  of 
this  unfortunate  gentieman,  when  you  know  very  well  that  th^  have 
the  basest  des^ns  upon  his  property,  and  that  that  is  the  whole  secret 
of  it.  It  wouM  be  much  kinder  of  you,  Kate,  to  ask  Mr.  Linkiawiitf 
«r  Mr,  Cheeryble  to  interfere  in  his  behalf  and  see  him  ri|^ited.    Ton 
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ought  not  to  aUow  yojxr  fedings  to  inflaenoe  yon ;  it's  not  right — y^ary 
6r  firom  it.  What  should  my  feelings  be,  do  you  suppose  ?  n  anybody 
ought  to  be  indignant,  who  is  it  ?  I,  of  course,  and  Tery  properly  so.  Still,  at 
the  same  tintie,  I  wouldn't  commit  such  an  injustice  for  the  w(»rld.  No," 
continued  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drawing  herself  up,  and  looking  another  way 
with  a  kind  of  bashful  stateliness ;  ^^  this  gentleman  will  understand 
me  when  I  tell  him  that  I  repeat  the  answer  I  gave  him  the  other  day, 
^-that  I  always  will  repeat  it,  though  I  do  belieYe  him  to  be  sinoera 
when  I  find  him  pkcmg  himself  in  such  dreadful  situations  on  my 
•eoount  and  that  I  request  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  go  away 
directly^  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  his  behaTiour  a  secret  from  my 
son  Nicholas.  I  am  obliged  to  him,  Tery  much  oblised  to  him,  but  I 
fismiot  listen  to  his  addresses  for  a  moment.    It's  quite  impossible.'' 

While  this  address  was  in  course  of  deUvery,  the  old  gentleman,  with 
his  nose  and  cheeks  embellished  with  large  patches  of  soot,  sat  up<m  the 
ground  with  his  aims  folded,  eyemg  the  spectators  in  prc^ound  silence^ 
sad  with  a  Yory  majestio  demeanour.  He  did  not  appear  to  take  the 
nnallest  notice  of  what  Mrs.  Nickleby  said,  but  when  she  ceased  te 
npesk  he  honoured  her  with  a  long  stare,  and  inquired  if  she  had  quite 
nnished. 

**  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  replied  that  lady  modestly.  ^^  I 
mOy  cannot  say  anything  more." 

'  ^  Very  good,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  raising  his  nAee^  <'  then  brii^ 
in  the  botded  Ughtning,  a  clean  tumbler,  and  a  corkscrew." 

J^ohody  executing  fliis  ovder,  the  old  gentleman,  after  a  short  panse^ 
yaued  his  yoice  again  and  demanded  a  thunder  sandwich.  This  article 
not  being  forthoominff  either,  he  requested  to  be  served  with  afincassee 
of  boot-t(^  and  gold-fish  sauce,  and  tiien  laughing  heartily,  gratified 
his  hearers  with  a  very  lonff,  veory  loud,  and  most  melodious  bdlow. 

But  still  Mrs.  Nickleby,  m  reply  to  the  significant  looks  of  aU  about 
her,  shook  her  head  as  though  to  assure  them  that  she  saw  nothing 
.whatever  in  all  this,  unless,  inaeed,  it  were  a  slight  degree  of  eccentricity. 
She  might  have  remained  impressed  with  these  opinioDs  down  to 
the  latest  moment  of  her  life,  but  for  a  slight  train  of  circumstances, 
which,  trivial  as  they  were,  altered  the  whole  complexion  of  the  case. 

It  happened  that  Miss  La^  Creevy,  finding  her  patient  in  no  very 
threatening  condition  and  being  strongly  impelled  by  curiosity  to  see 
what  was  going  forward,  bustled  into  the  room  while  the  old  gentleman 
was  in  the  very  act  of  bellowing.  It  happened,  too,  that  the  instant 
the  old  gentleman  saw  her,  he  stopped  short,  skipped  suddenly  on  his 
^Mt,and^fell  tokiaeinghis  hand  violently :  a  change  of  demeanour  which 
f^oet  terrified  the  little  portrait-painter  out  of  her  senses,  and  caused 
W  to  retreat  behind  Tim  Linkinwater  with  the  utmost  e3q)edition. 

^' Aha  1"  cried  the  old  ^tleman,  folding  his  hands,  and  squeezing 
them  with  great  force  against  eadi  other.  "  I  see  her  now;  Isee  her 
iM>w.  My  bve,  my  life,  my  bride,  my  peerless  beauty.  She  is  come  at 
w— at  last — and  all  is  gas  and  gaiters !" 

Mrs.  Nickleby  looked  rather  disconcerted  for  a  moment,  but  imme- 
lately  recovering,  nodded  to  Miss'La  Creevy  and  the  other  spectators 
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ierwal  times,  and  frowned,  and  nniled  gniTely,  giving  them  to  ondor- 
stand  thai  she  saw  where  the  mistake  was,  aM  wmild  set  it  aU  to 
lights  in  a  minnte  or  two. 

^She  is  oome ! "  said  the  old  raitknian,  hiyiag  his  hand  upon  his 
heart.  ^  Cormoran  and  Blnnderoore !  She  is  oomei  All  the  westth 
I  have  is  hers  if  she  will  take  me  for  her  riave.  Where  ace  grsoe 
beanty  and  bkndishments  like  those  ?  In  the  Empress  of  Madagascar  I 
No.  In  the  Qneen  of  Diamonds  ?  No.  In  Mrs.  Rowland,  who  every 
mormng  bathes  in  Kalydor  for  nothing  ?  No.  Melt  all  these  down 
into  one,  with  the  three  Graces,  the  nine  Mnses,  and  fourteen  hiscoit* 
bakers'  daughters  from  Oxford-street,  and  make  a  woman  half  as  lovely. 
Pho  I  I  defy  yoQ." 

After  uttering  this  rhapsody,  the  old  gentleman  snapped  his  fingas 
twenty  or  thirty  times,  sod  then  snbsicM  into  an  ecstatic  oontempk- 
tion  of  Miss  La  Creevy's  charms.  This  affbiding  Mrs.  Nickleby  a 
&yourabb  opportunity  of  explanation,  Ae  went  about  it  atraiffht. 

^  I  am  sure,"  said  tiie  worthy  lady,  with  a  prefotory  oonm,  ^  that 
it's  a  great  rdief  under  such  trying  circumstances  as  thoe,  to  nave  any- 
body else  mistaken  for  me— a  very  mat  relief;  and  it'sa  cirvnnistanos 
that  never  occurred  before,  although  i  have  several  times  been  mirtakn 
for  my  daughter  Kate.  I  have  no  doubt  the  people  wen  very  foolish 
and  perhaps  ought  to  have  known  better,  but  still  they  did  take  me  for 
her,  and  of  oonise  that  was  no  fouH  of  mine  and  it  would  be 
very  hard  indeed  if  I  was  to  be  made  responsible  for  k.  How* 
ever,  in  this  instance,  of  oouise  I  must  feel  thai  I  should  do 
CKoeedingly  wrong  if  I  sufieied  anybody— e^wciaDy  anybody  thst  I 
am  under  mat  obligations  to— to  be  made  uncomfortable  on  mf 
account,  and  therefore  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  that  gentlenian  that 
he  ia  mistaken— that  I  am  the  lady  who  he  was  told  by  some  imperti- 
nent person  was  niece  to  the  Council  of  Pavinff-stones,  and  that  I  do 
beg  and  intieat  of  him  to  go  quietly  away,  if  it's  only  for"— here  Mn. 
Nickleby  simpered  and  hmtated-—^  for  my  sake." 

It  might  haye  been  expected  that  the  old  gentleman  woold  have  hem 
penetrated  to  the  heart  by  the  delicacy  and  condeaoensicn  of  this  appeali 
and  that  he  would  at  least  have  returned  a  oonrteons  and  snitablB  reply* 
What,  then,  was  the  shock  which  Mrs.  Nickleby  received,  when, 
accosting  Aer  in  the  most  unmistakeable  manner,  he  replied  in  a  lend 
and  sonorous  voice— ^^  Avannt Cat !" 

««8ir !"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  faint  tone. 

«' Cat  I "  repeated  the  old  gentleman.  ^'Pnas,  Kit,  Tit,  Orimalkifl, 
Tabby,  Brindle— Whoosh  1 "  with  which  kst  sound,  uttered  m  a  hioiiig 
manner  between  his  teeth,  the  M  gentleman  swung  his  amu  vidently 
round  and  round,  and  at  the  same  time  alternately  advanced  on  Mj** 
Nickleby,  and  retreated  from  her,  in  that  species  of  savage  daaoe  in^ 
which  boys  on  market-days  may  be  seen  to  frighten  pigs,  sheep,  snd 
other  animals,  what  they  give  out  obstinate  indiciations  of  turain^  down 
a  wrong  street. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  wasted  no  words^  hot  uttered  an  exdamation  of  hcvro^ 
and  surprise,  and  immediately  fointed  away. 
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/<r]l  ftitend  io  mama,"  mid  Kate,  haafcity;  ''I  am  not  al  att 
fri^tened.     But  pray  take  him  away ;  pray  take  him  away/' 

Fnuik  was  not  at  all  comfidcDt  of  hia  power  of  oomplying  with  this 
lequeaiy  m^  he  bethoagbt  himself  ol  the  stratagem  of  sendiDg  Mim 
La  Creeyy  on  a  few  paces  in  advance,  and  urging  the  old  gentleman  to 
Mow  her.  It  socceeded  to  a  mirade ;  and  he  went  away  in  a  raptnre 
of  admiimtioD,  atrongly  guarded  by  Tim  Linkwater  on  one  side,  and 
Frank  himself  on  the  other. 

^'Kate,*  mnzmnied  Mrs.  Niddeby,  icrnTiiig  when  the  ooast  was 
dear,  "  is  he  gone  ?  " 

She  wna  assured  thai  he  was. 

''  I  shall  neTGT  foarmTe  myadf,  Kate,"  said  Mis.  Nickleby ;  ^  Nefor ! 
That  gentleman  has  ket  his  senses,  and  /am  the  unhappy  canae.'* 

^  You  the  cause  !"  said  Kate,  greatly  astonidied. 

"  I,  my  loTe^"  repKsd  Mrs.  Nickkby,  with  a  desperate  calnmesB. 
^  Yon  saw  what  he  was  the  other  day;  3ron  see  what  he  is  now.  I 
t(^  yonr  hsothcr,  weeks  and  weeks  ago,  Kate,  that  I  hoped  a  disap- 
pdi^ment  might  not  be  too  nmdi  for  him.  Yon  see  what  a  wreck  ho 
is.  Making  aUowanoe  for  his  being  a  Utile  ffighty,  yon  know  how 
rationally,  and  sensihly,  and  honoun£ly  he  talked,  i^en  we  saw  him  in 
the  garden.  You  have  heard  the  dreadful  nonsense  he  has  been  gnil^ 
of  this  night,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  gone  on  with  that  poor 
nnfortunate  little  old  maid.  Can  anybody  donhi  how  all  this  has  beeii> 
hroi^ht  about ! " 

^  I  should  scarody  think  they  could,"  said  Kate  mildly. 

*^  I  should  scarcely  think  so,  either,"  rej<Mned  her  mother.  **  Well  I 
if  I  am  the  unfortunate  cause  ol  this,  I  have  the  satis&ction  of  knowing 
that  I  am  not  to  blame.  I  told  Nicholas  I  said  to  him,  ^  Nicholas, 
ny  dear,  we  shonld  be  very  careful  how  we  proceed.'  He  would 
scarcely  hear  me.  If  the  matter  had  only  been  properiy  taken  up  afc 
&st,  as  I  widied  it  to  be— w  But  yon  are  both  of  yon  so  like  your 
poor  papa.  However,  I  haye  my  consolation,  and  that  should  beenougli 
for  me ! " 

Washing  her  hands,  thus,  of  all  responsibility  under  this  head,  past, 
I^esent,  or  to  come,  Mrs.  Niokldyy  kindly  added  that  she  hoped  her 
diildren  might  nerer  have  greater  cause  to  reproach  themselTCs  than  she 
luid,  and  prepared  herself  to  receive  the  escort,  who  soon  returned  with 
the  intdligenee  that  the  old  gentleman  was  safely  housed,  and  that  they 
&mid  his  custodians,  who  had  been  making  merry  with  some  friends^ 
whoQy  ignorant  of  his  absence. 

Quiet  being  again  restored,  a  delicious  half  hour — so  Frank  caQed  it 
u  the  course  ai  subsequent  conversation  with  Tim  linkinwater  as  they 
vcre  walking  homo-— a  delidons  half  hour  was  spent  in  oouTersation, 
^nd  Tim's  watch  at  length  apprising  him  that  it  was  high  time  to 
^spart,  the  ladies  vrere  left  alone,  though  not  without  many  fuSen  on 
the  part  of  Frank  to  remain  until  Nicholas  arrived,  no  matter  what  honr 
of  the  night  it  might  be,  if,  after  the  late  neighbourly  irruption,  they 
^tertained  the  least  fear  of  being  left  to  themselves.  As  their  freedom 
^m  all  further  apprehension,  however,  left  no  pretext  for  his  insisting 
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on  monntiBg  guard,  he  was  obliged  to  abandcm  the  citadel,  and  to  leihe 
with  the  trustj  Tim. 

^  Nearly  three  hours  of  silonoe  passed  away,  and  Kate  bloshed  to  find 
when  Nicholas  returned,  how  long  she  had  been  sitting  alone  ocoupied 
with  her  own  thoughts. 

^^  Ireally  thought  it  had  not  been  half  an  hour,"  she  said. 

*^  They  must  have  been  pleasant  thoughts,  Kttte,"  rejoined  Nicholas 
gaily,  ^*  to  make  time  pass  away  like  that.    What  were  they  now  ? " 

Kate  was  confused ;  she  toyed  with  some  trifleon  the  table— looked 
jdp  and  smiled— looked  down  and  dropped  a  tear. 

^^  Why,  Kate,"  said  Nicholas,  drawing  his  sister  towards  him  and 
kissing  her,  ^  let  me  see  your  ftoe.  No  ?  Ah !  that  was  but  a 
glimpse*;  that's  scarcely  &ir.  A  longer  look  tluut  that,  Kate.  Comd 
*-«nd  I'll  read  your  thoughts  for  yon." 

There  was  something  in  this  proposition,  albeit  it  was  said  witfaoni 
the  slightest  consciousness  or  applicatioB,  which  so  alarmed  his  sister, 
that  Nichobs  laughingly  chang^  the  subject  to  domestic  mattsrs,  and 
thus  gathered  by  degrees  as  they  left  the  room  and  went  up-etain 
together,  how  lonely  Smike  had  been  all  nighi-*and  by  yery  slow 
degrees,  too,  for  on  this  subject  also  Kate  seemed  to  speak  with  some 
reluctance* 

''  Poor  feik>w,"  said  Nicholas,  tapping  gently  at  his  door,  <'  what 
tan  be  the  cause  of  all  this !" 

Kate  was  hangitig  on  her  brother's  arm,  and  the  door  beii^  quickly 
opened,  had  not  time  to  disengage  hetself,  before  Smike,  very  pi^e  and 
haggard,  and  completely  dresMd,  confronted  them. 

**  And  have  you  not  been  to  bed  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

"  N— n — no,"  was  the  reply. 

Nidiolas  gently  detained  his  sister,  who  made  an  effcNrt  to  retire; 
and  asked,   "Why  not?" 

"  I  could  not  sleep,"  said  Smike,  grasping  the  hand  which  his  frieod 
extended  to  him. 

**  You  are  not  well  ?  "  rejoined  Nicholas. 

**  I  am  better,  indeed— 4i  great  deal  better,"  said  Smike  quickly. 

"  Then  why  do  you  giye  way  to  these  fits  of  melancholy  ?"  inquired 
Nicholas,  in  his  kindest  manner ;  *<  or  why  not  tell  us  the  caiue  ? 
You  grow  a  difierent  creature,  Smike." 

'« I  do;  I  know  I  do,"  he  replied.  «« I  will  tell  you  the  reason  one 
day,  but  not  now.  I  hate  m3rself  for  this ;  you  are  all  so  good  and 
kind.  But  I  cannot  help  it.  My  heart  is  yery  full ;— you  do  not  know 
how  fuU  it  is." 

He  wrung  Nicholas's  hand  before  he  released  it ;  and  glancing  fot  a 
moment  at  the  brother  and  sister  as  they  stood  together,  as  if  thm  wef9 
something  in  their  strong  afiection  which  touched  him  yery  deeply* 
withdrew  into  his  chamber,  and  was  soon  the  only  watcher  under  tw 
quiet  roof. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

nCTOLTES   A  SBBIOUS  CATASTBOPHB. 

Thb  little  mce-conne  at  Hampton  was  in  the  full  tide  and  heujlit  of 
its  gaietf,  the  day  as  damling  as  day  oould  he,  the  san  high  in  the 
dondless  sky  and  shining  in  its  fullest  splendour.  Eyery  gaudy  colour 
that  flutter^  in  the  air  from  carrii^  seat  and  garish  tent  top,  riione 
out  in  its  gaudiest  hues.  Old  dingy  nags  grew  new  again,  faded  gilding 
was  re-burnished,  stained  rotten  canvas  looked  a  snowy  white ;  the 
Tery  beggais'  rags  were  freshened  up,  and  sentiment  quite  foxgot  its 
charity  m  its  fervent  admiration  of  poverty  so  picturesque. 

It  was  one  of  those  scenes  of  life  and  animaticm,  caufifht  in  its  very 
brightest  and  freshest  moments,  which  can  scarcely  &if  to  please ;  for 
if  £e  eye  be  tired  of  Aow  and  glare,  or  the  ear  be  weary  with  a  cease* 
leas  round  of  noise,  the  one  may  repose,  turn  almost  where  it  will,  on 
eager  happy  and  expectant  faces,  and  the  other  deaden  all  consciousness 
of  more  annoying  sounds  in  those  of  mirth  and  exhilaration.  Even 
the  sun-burnt  mces  of  gipsy  children,  half  naked  though  they  be, 
suggest  a  drop  of  comfort.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  Uiat  the  sun 
has  been  there  to  know  that  the  air  and  light  are  on  thmtn  every  day, 
to  feel  that  they  are  children  and  lead  children's  lives ;  that  if  their 
pillows  be  damp,  it  is  with  the  dews  of  Heaven,  and  not  with  tears ; 
that  the  limbs  of  their  girls  are  free,  and  that  they  are  not  crippled  by 
distortions,  imposing  an  unnatural  and  horrible  penance  upon  their  sex; 
that  their  lives  are  spent  horn  day  to  day  at  Irast  among  the  waving 
trees,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  dreadful  engines  which  make  young 
children  old  before  they  know  what  childhood  is,  and  give  them  the 
exhaustion  and  infirmity  of  age,  without,  like  age,  the  privilege  to  die* 
Ood  send  that  old  nursery  tales  werp  true,  and  that  gipsies  stole  such 
children  by  the  score ! 

The  great  race  of  the  day  had  just  been  run ;  and  the  close  lines 
of  people  on  either  side  of  the  course  suddenly  breaking  up  and 
pouring  into  it,  imparted  a  new  liveliness  to  the  scene,  which  was  again 
all  busy  movement.  Some  hurried  eagerly  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
winning  horse,  others  darted  to  and  ho  searching  no  less  eagerly  for 
the  carriages  they  had  left  in  quest  of  better  stations.  Here  a  little 
knot  gathered  round  a  pea  and  thimble  table  to  watch  the  plucking  of 
some  unhappy  greenhorn,  and  there  another  proprietor  with  his  con- 
federates in  various  disguises — one  man  in  spectacles,  another  with  an 
eye-glass  and  a  stylish  hat,  a  third  dressed  as  a  fiumer  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  with  his  top-coat  over  his  arm  and  his  flash  notes  in  a  large 
leathern  pocket-book,  and  all  with  heavy-handled  whips  to  represent 
most  innocent  country  fellows  who  had  trotted  there  on  horseback—* 
sou^t,  by  loud  and  noisy  talk  and  pretended  play,  to  entrap  some 
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unwary  cDBtomer,  while  the  gentlemen  confederates  (of  more  'nUanous 
aspect  still,  in  clean  linen  and  good  clothes,)  betrayed  their  close  interest 
in  the  concern  by  the  anxious  furtiye  glance  they  cast  on  all  new 
comers.  These  would  be  han^g  on  the  outskirts  of  a  wide  circle  of 
people  assembled  round  some  itmerant  juggler,  opposed  in  his  tarn  by 
a  noisy  band  of  music,  or  the  daasic  game  of  ^*  Ring  the  BuU,"  while 
Tentriloquists  holding  dialogues  with  wooden  doUs^  and  fortune-tellins 
women  smothering  the  cries  of  real  babies,  divided  with  them,  and 
many  more,  the  ffeneial  attention  of  the  oomptmj.  DrinkiDg-tents 
ware  full,  glasses  began  to  dink  in  carriages,  huapen  to  be  nnpadLoi, 
tempting  proTisions  to  be  set  forth,  knivva  mm!  Corks  to  rattle, 
champagne  corks  to  fly,  eyes  to  brighten  that  were  not  dnil  beloR, 
nnd  pickpockets  to  oonnt  their  gains  during  ih»  last  heai.  The 
attention  so  recently  strained  on  one  object  of  intetest,  was  now  divided 
SMDong  a  hundred;  and  k>ok  wheveyon  wonld,  was  a  motley  aasemUige 
of  feasting,  langhbig,  talking,  begging,  gambling,  and  mammery. 

Of  the  eambhag-bootlis  were  was  «  plentifnl  show,  flourisfaiBg  in  ail 
ihe  aplendovr  of  carpeted  ground,  striped  hai^[iBg8,  crimson  dotii, 
pinnacled  roofe,  geranium  pots,  and  hvery  servants.  Hiere  were  the 
fitraager  s  chib-honse,  the  AtbeBseum  dnb-honse,  the  Hampton  Mh 
lionse,  the  Saint  James's  dub-house,  and  half-»-fliik  of  dub-hoaaes  te 
l^y  in  /  and  there  was  r0M^w-«f  •«o«",  French  faanaid,  and  La  MertMt, 
to  play  ut.    It  is  into  one  c^  these  booths  that  onr  story  takes  its  mj. 

Fitted  np  with  three  taUes  for  the  porposes  of  play,  and  crowded 
with  players  and  kiokers  on,  it  was — althongh  the  bnmst  plaee  of  tiie 
kind  upon  the  eomse-— intensdy  hot,  notwithstaauling  tiliat  n  portion  of 
the  canvas  roof  was  rolied  back  to  admit  ukhw  air,  and  there  were 
two  doors  for  a  free  passage  in  and  ont.  Euoepting  one  or  two  bmb 
nyho  each  vrith  n  lonff  roU  of  half-crowns,  cheipiered  vriih  a  few  atn^ 
novwdgns,  in  his  left  hand— ataked  their  mon^  at  «v«ry  roll  of  the 
ball  vrith  a  business-Hke  sedateness  whidi  showed  that  they  wore  need 
to  it,  and  had  been  phyine  all  day  and  most  prdiabiy  all  the  daj 
heibrs,  there  was  no  very  distinctivie  chancter  aboot  the  pkyera,  dio 
were  chiefly  young  men  apparently  attracted  by  eurioeiiy,  or  otakiig 
small  sums  as  part  of  the  amusement  of  the  day,  -wi^  no  very  gmt 
interest  in  vrinning  or  losing.  There  were  two  persona  present  howeTer, 
who,  as  pecoliariy  good  specimens  of  n  class,  deservo  a  passing  notice. 

Of  these,  one  was  n  nun  of  six  or  dght  and  fifty,  who  sat  on  a  chair 
near  one  of  tibe  entrances  of  the  booth,  with  his  hands  folded  on  the  top 
txf  his  stick  and  his  dun  appearing  above  them.  He  was  a  tail,  ftt, 
kfn?-bodied  man,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat  inn  licht  green  coat,  which 
made  his  body  look  still  longer  than  it  vras,  and  wore  besida  diah 
toeeches  and  gaiten,  a  white  neckerdrid^  and  n  bread-brinuaed  white 
hat.  Amid  nU  the  busring  noise  of  the  games  and  the  petpctoil 
pnsHng  in  and  out  of  people,  he  seemed  perfectly  cahn  and  ahetncied, 
without  the  smallest  partide  of  excitement  in  his  oompositioB.  He 
azhibited  no  indication  of  weariness,  nor,  to  n  casod  observer,  of  intenti 
dther.  There  he  sat,  quite  still  and  collected.  Sometimes,  b«t  voy 
smdy,  faenoddedtosomopassag&oeyor  bedDsnedtoawiitertoohef 


a  aU  teom  one  of  tlie  iMm.  The  nact  instaai  be  snbstded  nto  hie 
old  fltite.  He  mighi  hv?e  been  flome  profoundly  deaf  old  gentleman^ 
nbo  bad  oome  in  to  take  a  rest,  or  he  m^fat  ha^e  been  patienftiy 
wutii^  for  n  friend  ^tiioni  the  feast  conacionsnesi  of  anybody's 
praBenee,  or  fixed  in  a  trance,  or  under  the  inflaenoe  of  optmn.  People 
tmned  ixrand  and  looked  at  him ;  he  made  no  geetores^  cangfat  nobodj/s 
eye, — kt  them  pass  away,  and  otiiers  oome  on  and  be  snooeeded  by 
ottierB,  and  took  no  notice.  When  he  did  moTe,  it  eeened  ivonderivl 
how  he  could  ha^e  seen  anything  to  ooeasion  it.  And  so,  in  trath,  it 
waa.  But  tbere  was  not  a  face  that  passed  in  or  out  this  man  failed 
lo  see,  not  n  gesture  at  any  one  of  the  three  tables  that  was  lost  upon 
him,  not  a  "word  spoken  by  the  bankers  but  reached  his  ear,  not  n 
winner  or  loeer  he  could  not  ha^  marked ;  and  he  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  place. 

The  other  presided  OTor  the  roi^^-ef -notr  table,  fie  was  probably 
some  ten  yean  younger,  and  was  a  plump,  paundiy,  sturdy-looking 
fellow,  with  his  under  lip  a  little  pursed  from  a  habit  of  counting 
iikoney  inwardly  as  be  paid  it,  but  with  no  decidedly  bad  expression  in 
his  frkce,  wbiefa  was  rather  an  botMst  and  j(^  one  than  otherwise.  He 
wore  no  coat,  the  weather  being  hot,  and  stood  behind  the  tabfe  with  a 
huge  mound  of  crowns  and  hatf-crowns  before  him,  and  a  cash-box  for 
notes.  This  game  was  constantly  playing.  Perhaps  twenty  peo|^ 
^vonld  be  etakii^  at  the  same  time.  This  man  had  to  roll  tbe  ball, 
to  watch  tlie  stakes  as  they  were  laid  down,  to  gather  them  off  the 
colour  wbibh  lost,  to  pay  those  who  won,  to  do  it  all  with  the  utaiost 
despatch,  to  roll  ^e  ball  again,  and  to  keep  this  game  perpetually  alrre. 
He  did  it  all  with  a  rapidity  absolutoly  marveUons ;  never  besitotuig, 
^erer  making  a  mistake,  never  stopping,  and  never  ceasing  to  repeat 
Bach  unconnected  phrases  as  tbe  followiag,  which,  partly  from  hafait, 
iad  paitiy  to  have  something  appropriato  and  buaness-UlEe  to  say,  he 
constantly  poured  out  with  the  same  monotonous  emphasai,  and  in 
noatiy  the  same  order,  all  day  long: — 

**  Rooge-a-nore  from  Paris  gentlemen,  make  your  game  and  \mA 
your  own  opinions--eny  time  while  the  ball  rolls — rcx^  j.  nore  frem 
^ttis  genUemen,  it's  a  French  game,  gentiemen,  I  brought  it  over 
inysdf  I  did  mdeed ! — rooge-a-nore  hxm  Paris— black  wins — black 
*-stop  a  minuto,  sir,  and  I'll  pay  you  direcdy — ^two  there,  half  n 
pound  there,  three  there— «nd  one  there-— gentlemen,  the  ball's  a 
rolling — any  time,  sir,  while  the  batt  rolls — the  beauty  of  Idiis 
SMne  18,  that  you  can  double  your  stakes  or  put  dovni  your 
inoney,  gentlemen,  any  tune  while  the  ball  roDs— black  again — ^bUdc 
^Haa— I  never  saw  snob  a  tlang — ^I  never  did  in  all  my  life,  upon  my 
^vofd  I  never  did ;  if  any  gentiieman  had  been  backingthe  black  in  the 
^  five  minutes  he  must  have  i^m  fiv6-aad-lbrty  pound  in  four  rolls 
of  ^  ball,  be  nrast  indeed — Gentlemen,  we've  port,  sbeny,  cigars, 
^d  most  excellent  champagne.  Here,  wm-ter,  brmg  s  bottfe  e£ 
^^^nipagne,  and  klfs  have  a  £»en  or  fifteen  cigars  here — and  let's*  be 
oomfortable,  gentlemen — and  bring  some  dean  glasKS— «ny  time  wbfle 
^  haD  rdls-*I  lost  ms  hundred  and  tbiity-eeven  pennd  yesterday, 
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genilemeii,  at  one  roll  of  the  ball :  I  did  indeed  i— 'how  do  you  do,  sir  " 
(recognisiiig  some  knowing  gentleman  withont  any  haU  or  change  of 
voice,  and  giving  a  wink  ao  slight  that  it  seems  an  aoadent)  ^  will 
you  take  a  glass  of  sherry,  sii^— here  wai-ter,  bring  a  clean  glass,  and 
hand  the  riienry  to  this  gentleman— and  hand  it  round,  will  you  waita 
-—this  is  the  rooge-a-nore  from  Paris,  gentlemeiw-any  time  while  the 
ball  rolls— gentlemen,  make  your  game,  and  back  your  own  opinioiia^ 
it's  the  rooge-»-nore  from  Paris,  quite  a  new  game,  I  brought  it  over 
myself;  I  did  indeed— g^tlemcn,  the  balTs  a  roUing  I" 

This  officer  was  busily  plying  his  Tooation  when  faalf-a-dosm 
persons  sauntered  through  the  booth,  to  whom^— but  without  stopping 
either  in  his  speech  or  work — ^he  bowed  reepeotlully,  at  the  same  time 
directing  by  a  look  the  attention  of  a  man  bende  him  to  the  tallest 
figure  in  the  group,  in  recognition  of  whom  the  proprietor  pulled  off 
his  hat.  This  was  Sir  Mulbeny  Hawk,  with  whom  were  his  friend 
and  pupil,  and  a  small  train  of  gentlemaidy-dressed  men,  of  charaeten 
more  doubtful  than  obscure. 

The  proprietor,  in  a  low  voice,  bade  Bir  Mulbeny  good  day.  8if 
Mulberry,  in  the  same  tone,  bade  the  proprietor  go  to  the  dmJtj  and 
turned  to  speak  with  his  friends. 

There  was  evidently  an  irritable  consciousness  about  Imn  that  hi 
was  an  object  of  curiosity  on  this  first  occasion  of  showing  himself 
in  pubEc  iJler  the  accident  that  had  befallen  him ;  and  it  was  eae^  to 
perceive  that  he  appeared  on  the  raoo-conrse,  that  day,  more  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  a  great  many  people  who  knew  him,  and  bo 
getting  over  as  mueh  as  possible  of  tiie  annoyance  at  onoe,  than  with 
any  purpose  of  enjoying  the  sport.  There  yet  remained  a  slight  ecu 
upon  his  £ace,  and  whoiever  he  was  recognised,  as  he  was  almosteyeiy 
minute  by  people  sauntering  in  and  out,  he  made  a  restless  efibii  to 
conceal  it  with  his  glove,  showing  how  keenly  he  fett  the  disgrace  be 
had  undergone. 

^^  Ah  1  Hawk,"  said  one  very  spmoely*dreBsed  penonage  in  a  New- 
market coat,  a  choice  neckerchief,  and  aU  other  accessories  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  kind.    ^^  How  d'ye  do,  old  fellow  ?" 

This  was  a  rival  trainer  of  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  the 
'petBoa  of  all  others  whom  &e  Mulberry  most  hated  and  dreaded  to 
meet.     They  shook  hands  with  excessive  cordiality. 

^*  And  how  are  you  now,  old  fellow,  hey  ?" 
t    *^  Quite  well,  quite  well,"  said  Sir  Mulberry. 

«'  That's  right,'^  said  the  other.  ''  How  d'ye  do,  Yerisopht  ?  Fe  s  a 
little  puUed  down,  our  friend  hero— rather  out  of  condition  still,  hey  V 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  gentleman  had  very  white  teeth,  ud 
that  when  there  was  no  excuse  for  laughing,  he  generally  finished  with 
the  same  monosyllable,  which  he  uttered  so  as  to  display  them. 

^^  He's  in  very  good  condition,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  him," 
said  the  young  man  carelessly. 

^^  Upon  my  soul  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  the  other.  .  ^  Have 
you  just  returned  from  Bnissdb  ?" 

*^  We  only  reached  town  late  last  nighty"  said  Iiord  Frederidc.    Sx 
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Hnlbenry  tumod  away  to  speak  to  one  of  bis  own  party,  and  feigned 
not  to  hear. 

'^  Now,  npon  my  life,"  said  the  friend,  afiecting  to  speak  in  a  whisper, 
*^  it's  an  uncommonly  bold  and  game  thinff  in  Hawk  to  show  himself 
so  soon.  I  say  it  advisedly,  there's  a  yast  deal  of  conrage  in  it.  Yon 
see  he  has' just  msticated  long  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  and  not  long 
enough  for  men  to  have  forgotten  that  deuced  unpleasant— by  the  bye 
—-you  know  the  rights  of  the  affair,  of  course.  Why  did  you  never 
give  those  confoun&d  papers  the  lie  ?  I  seldom  read  the  papers,  but  I 
looked  in  the  papers  for  that,  and  may  I  be*-—" 

'^  Look  in  the  papers,"  interrupted  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  suddenly 
round — "  to-moirow — ^no,  next  day,  will  you  ?" 

^  Upon  my  life,  my  dear  fellow,  I  seldom  or  never  read  the  papers," 
said  the  other,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  ^*  but  I  will  at  your  recom- 
mendation.    What  sbiU  I  look  for,  hey  ?" 

^^Good  day,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  abruptly  on  his  heel,  and 
dfbwing  his  pupil  with  him.  Falling  agam  into  the  loitering  careless 
pace  at  whieh  they  had  entered,  they  lounged  out  arm  in  arm. 

*^  I  won  t  give  him  a  case  of  murder  to  road,"  muttered  Sir  Mulberry 
with  an  oath ;  "  but  it  shall  be  something  very  near  it,  if  whip-cord 
cats  and  bludgeons  bruise." 

His  companion  said  nothing,  but  there  was  that  in  his  manner  which 
galled  Sir  Mulberry  to  add,  with  nearly  as  much  ferocity  as  if  his 
viend  had  been  Nicholas  himself, 

^^I  sent  Jenkins  to  Nickleby  before  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 
He's  a  staunch  one;  he  was  back  with  me  before  the  messenger. 
I  had  it  all  from  him  in  the  first  five  minutes.  I  know  where  thi» 
hound  is  to  be  met  with — ^time  and  place  both.  But  there's  qo  need' 
to  talk ;  to-morrow  will  soon  be  here." 

^*  And  wha-at's  to  be  done  to-morrow  ?"  inquired  Lord  Frederick. 

Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  honoured  him  with  an  angry  glance,  buir 
condescended  to  return  no  verbal  answer  to  this  inquiry,  and  both 
walked  sullenly  on  as  though  their  thoughts  were  busily  occupied, 
until  they  were  quite  clear  of  the  crowd,  and  almost  alone,  when  Sir 
Hnlbenry  wheeled  round  to  return. 

^  Stop,"  said  hb  companion,  ^^  I  want  to  speak  to  you — ^in  earnest* 
Don't  turn  back.     Let  us  walk  here  a  few  minutes." 

^' What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  that  you  could  not  say  yonder  as 
"Well  as  here  ?"  returned  his  Mentor,  disengaging  his  arm. 

**  Hawk,"  rejoined  the  other,  ^*  tell  me ;  I  must  know — " 

*^  MuMt  know,"  interrupted  the  other  disdainfully.  '^  Whew !  Oo 
on.'  If  you  must  know,  of  course  there's  no  escape  for  me.  Must 
know !" 

"  Must  ask  then,"  returned  Lord  Frederick,  ^^  and  must  press  you 
for  a  plain  and  straight-forward  answer — ^is  what  you  have  just  said 
^ly  a  mere  whim  of  the  moment,  occasioned  by  your  being  out  of 
humour  and  irritated,  or  is  it  your  serious  intention,  and  one  that  you 
kave  actually  contemplated  T 

*'  Why,  don't  you  remember  what  passed  on  the  subject  one  night, 

KK 
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when  I  WAS  laid  up  wiiJi  a  bsroken  Hmbr*  said  Sir  Mulberry^  iriOi  a 
sneer. 

«  Perfectly  wdiL" 

*'•  Th^i  take  that  for  an  answer,  in  the  dervil  a  jmmey"  levied  Sir 
Mulbeny,  *^and  ask  me  for  no  other." 

Such  waatheaaceadaocy  he  had  acquired  overhia  dnpe^  and  audi  the 
latter's  general  habit  of  submission,  that,  for  the  momait,  the  yoong 
man  seemed  half-afraid  to  pursue  the  subject.  He  soon  overcame  this 
feeling,  however,  if  it  had  restrained  him  at  all,  and  letorted  angrily : 

^^  If  I  remember  what  passed  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  I  ezpresaed 
a  strong  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  said  that  widi  my  knowledge 
or  consent,  you  never  should  do  whai  you  threaten  now." 

^'  Will  you  prevent  me  ?  "  iMloed  Sir  Mulbeny,  with  a  hmgh. 
.    ^*  Ye-es,  if  I  can ; "  returned  the  other,  promptly. 

^^  A  very  proper  saving  clause,  that  la^"  said  Sir  Mnlbeny  ;  ^'  and 
one  you  stand  in  need  of.  Oh  i  look  to  your  own  bnainesa,  and  letYe 
me  to  look  to  mine." 

''  This  i9  mine,"  retorted  Lord  FrederidL  ''I  make  it  Bune ;  I  vill 
make  it  mine.  It's  mins  already.  I  nm  more  ccHnpromiaed  than  I 
should  be,  as  it  is." 

^<  Do  as  you  please,  and  what  you  please,  for  ynoxae]^''  said  Bir 
Mulberry,  afiecting  an  easy  good  hnnotoor.  '^  Sorely  that  must  content 
you  !  Do  nothing  for  me ;  umt  a  alL  I  advise  no  man  to  interfere  a 
proceedings  that  I  choose  to  take,  and  I  am  anre  you  kmow  me  better 
than  to  do  to*  The  lact  is,  I  see,  yon  mean  to  o£fer  me  advice.  It  is 
well  meant,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  reject  it.  Kew,  if  you  please,  vre 
win  return  to  the  carriage.  I  find  no  entertainment  here,  but  quite  the 
revarse,  and  if  we  piSonged  this  oonveroatioa  wie  might  quand, 
which  would  be  no  proof  of  wisdom  in  either  you  or  me." 

With  this  r^oinder,  and  wai^^  for  no  furdier  discasaioa,  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk  yawned,  and  very  leinureiy  turned  back. 

There  was  not  a  little  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  young  lord's  dispo- 
sition in  this  mode  of  treating  him.  Sir  Mulberry  cleany  saw  that  if 
his  domini<m  were  to  last,  it  nmst  be  ostabHshed  now.  He  knew  that 
the  moment  he  became  violent,  the  young  man  would  beoome  vioknt 
too.  He  had  many  times  been  enabled  to  strengthen  his  iikfluenoe  when 
any  circumstance  had  occurred  to  weaken  it,  by  adopting  this  eool  sad 
laconic  style,  and  he  trusted  to  it  now,  with  very  little  doubt  of  its 
entire  success. 

But  while  he  did  this,  and  wore  the  most  cardess  and  indifferent 
deportment  that  his  {HPaetiaed  arts  enabled  him  to  assume,  he  inwardly 
resolved  not  only  to  visit  all  the  mortification  of  being  oompened  te 
suppress  his  feelings,  with  additional  severity  upon  Nimolas,  but  also 
to  make  the  young  lord  pay  dearly  for  it  <»ie  day  in  some  shape  or  otiier. 
So  long  as  he  hadbe^ia  passive  instrument  in  his  hands.  Sir  Mulbeirj 
had  regarded  him  with  no  other  feeling  than  contempt ;  bt^  now  that  hfl 
piresumed  toavow  opinions  in  opposition  to  his,  and  even  to  torn  upon 
him  with  a  lofty  tone  and  aa  air  of  superiority,  he  began  to  hate  moi* 
CkxasGUMia  thsit  in  the  vilest  and  most  worthless  sense  of  the  tens,  he 
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was  dependent  npMi  the  weak  yowg  lord,  Sir  Mvlheety  ootli.  the  leM 
brook  humiliation  at  his  hands,  and  when  he  began  to  dislike  him  he 
measured  his  dislike— as  men  often  do— ^  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
he  had  inflicted  upon  its  object.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Sic 
Hmlbeny  Hawk  had  plundered,  duped,  deceived,  and  fookd  his  pupil 
in  every  peauble  way,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at.  ^at  beginniJig  to  hate 
him,  lie  began  to  hate  him  cordially. 

Chi  the  other  hand,  the  young  lord  having  thought — which  he  v^ 
seldom  did  about  anything-^having  thought,  and  seriously  too,  upon 
ttie  afiEw  with  Nicholas,  and  the  cuoumstances  which  led  to  it,  had 
anrived  at  a  manly  and  honest  conclusion.  Sir  Mulberry's  coarse  and 
insulting  behaviour  on  the  occasion  in  question  had  produced  a  de^ 
impreeoon  on  his  mind ;  a  strong  suspicion  of  his  having  led  him  on 
to  pursue  Miss  Nickleby  for  purposes  of  his  own,  had  been  lurking  them 
&r  some  time ;  he  was  really  ashamed  of  his  share  in  the  transacti<m» 
and  deqply  mortified  by  the  misgiving  that  he  had  been  gulled.  He 
had  had  sufficient  leisure  to  reflect  upon  these  things  during  their  late 
retirement,  and  at  times  when  his  careless  and  indolent  nature  would 
permit,  had  availed  himseV  of  the  oppcMunity.  Slight  circumstances 
too  had  oociUTed  to  increase  his  su^icion.  It  wanted  but  a  vesy  slight 
eiroomstance  to  kindle  his  wrath  against  Sir  Mulberry,  and  this  his 
disdiunful  and  insolent  tone  in  their  recent  conversation  (the  only  one 
tiiey  had  held  upon  the  suljjeot  sinoe  the  period  to  which  Sir  Mulberry 
leSmed)  ^footed. 

Thus  they  rejoined  their  fri^ads,  each  with  causes  of  dislike  against 
the  other  rankling  in  his  breast,  and  the  young  inan  haunted  besides 
with  thoughts  of  the  vindictive  retaliation  which  was  threat^ied  against 
Nicholas,  and  the  determination  to  prevent  it  by  some  strong  step)  if 
possible.  But  this  was  not  all.  Sir  Mulberry,  conceiving  that  he  had 
silenced  him  eflectually,  could  not  suppress  his  triumph,  or  forbear  from 
following  np  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  advantage.  Mr.  Pyke  was 
tikere,  and  Mr.  Pluck  was  there,  and  Colonel  Chouser,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  the  same  caste,  and  it  was  a  great  point  for  Sir  Mulberry  to 
show  them  that  he  had  not  lost  his  influence.  At  first  the  young  lord 
contented  himself  with  a  silent  determination  to  take  measures  for 
withdravnng  himself  from  the  connection  immediately.  By  degrees  he 
grow  inore  stngry,  and  was  exasperated  by  jests  and  familiarities  which 
a  few  hours  before  would  have  been  a  source  of  amusement  to  him.  This 
did  not  serve  him,  for  at  such  bantering  or  retort  as  suited  the  company, 
be  was  no  match  for  Sir  Mulberry.  Still  no  violent  rupture  took  plaoe^ 
and  they  returned  to  town,  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  and  other  gentlemen 
frequently  {Mrotesting  on  the  way  thither,  that  Sir  Mulberry  had  never 
Wn  in  such  tip-top  spirits  in  all  his  life. 

They  dined  together  sumptuously.  The  wine  flowed  freely,  as  indeed 
H  had  done  aU  day.  Sir  Mulberry  drank  to  recompense  himself  for  his 
>^0oent  abstinence,  the  young  lord  to  drown  his  indignation,  and  the 
t^ttnainder  of  the  party  becmise  the  wine  was  of  the  best  and  they  had 
i^ofching  to  pay.    It  was  nearly  midnight  when  they  rushed  out,  wild, 
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burning  with  wine,  their  blood  boiling,  and  their  brains  on  fire,  to  the 
gaming-table. 

Here  the^  encountered  another  party,  mad  like  themBelves.  The 
excitement  of  play,  hot  rooms,  and  glarmg  lights,  was  not  calculated  to 
allay  the  feyer  of  the  time.  In  that  giddy  whirl  of  noise  and  confhsion 
the  men  were  delirious.  Who  thought  of  money,  ruin,  or  the  morrow,  in 
the  savage  intoxication  of  the  moment  ?  More  wine  was  called  for, 
glass  aft^  glass  was  drained,  their  parched  and  scalding  mouths  were 
cracked  witti  thirst.  Down  poured  the  wine  like  oil  on  blazing  fire. 
And  still  the  riot  went  on — ^the  debauchery  gained  its  height — passes 
were  dashed  upon  the  fioor  by  hands  that  could  not  carry  tnem  to  lips, 
oaths  were  shouted  out  by  lips  which  could  scarcely  form  the  words  to 
Tent  them  in ;  drunken  losers  cursed  and  roared ;  some  mounted  on  the 
tables,  waving  bottles  above  their  heads  and  bidding  defiance  to  the 
rest ;  some  danced,  some  sang,  some  tore  the  cards  and  raved.  Tumult 
and  firenzy  reigned  supreme ;  when  a  noise  arose  that  drovrned  all 
others,  and  two  men,  seizing  each  other  by  the  throat,  struggled  into 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

A  dozen  voices,  until  now  unheard,  called  aloud  to  part  them.  Those 
who  had  kept  themselves  cool  to  win,  and  who  earned  their  living  in 
such  scenes,  threw  themselves  upon  the  combatants,  and  forcing  them 
asunder,  dragged  them  some  space  apart. 

**  Let  me  go  1 "  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  in  a  thick  hoarse  voice ;  ^  he 
struck  me  1  Do  you  hear  ?  I  say,  he  struck  me.  Have  I  a  friend  here  ? 
Who  is  this  ?     Westwood.     Do  you  hear  me  say  he  struck  me ! " 

**  I  hear,  I  hear,"  replied  one  of  those  who  held  him.  **  Come  away 
for  to-night." 

**  I  wfll  not,  by  G— "  he  replied,  fiercely.  "  A  dozen  men  about 
ns  saw  the  blow." 

**'  To-morrow  will  be  ample  time,"  said  the  firiend. 

*'  It  vrill  not  be  ample  time ! "  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  gnashing  his 
teeth.  *^  To-night — at  once — ^here ! "  His  passion  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  articulate,  but  stood  clenching  his  fist,  tearing  his  hair, 
and  stamping  upon  the  ground. 

^*  What  is  this,  my  lord  ?  "  said  one  of  those  who  surrounded  him. 
**  Have  blows  passed  ?  " 

**  One  blow  has,"  was  the  panting  reply.  "  I  struck  him— I  pro- 
claim it  to  all  here.  I  struck  him,  and  he  well  knows  why.  I  say 
with  him,  let  this  quarrel  be  adjusted  now.  Captain  Adams,"  said  the 
young  lord,  looking  hurriedly  about  him,  and  addressing  one  of  those 
who  had  interposed,  "  Let  me  speak  with  you,  I  beg." 

The  person  addressed  stepped  forward,  and,  taking  the  young  man's 
arm,  they  retired  together,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Sir  Mulberry 
and  his  friend. 

It  was  a  profligate  haunt  of  the  worst  repute,  and  not  a  place  in 
which  such  an  amtir  was  likely  to  awaken  any  sympathy  for  either 
party,  or  to  call  forth  any  further  remonstrance  or  intorposition.  Else- 
where its  further  progress  would  hare  been  instantly  prevented,  and 
time  allowed  for  sober  and  cool  reflection ;  but  not  there«    Disturbed 
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in  their  orgies,  the  party  broke  up ;  some  reeled  away  with  looks  of 
tipsy  gravity,  others  withdrew  noisily  discussing  what  had  just  occurred ; 
the  gentlemen  of  honour  who  lived  upon  their  winnings  remarked  to 
each  other  as  they  went  out  that  Hawk  was  a  goo'd  shot;  and  those 
who  had  been  most  noisy  fell  &8t  asleep  upon  the  sofas,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it. 

Meanwhile  the  two  seconds,  as  they  may  be  called  now,  after  a  long 
conference,  each  with  his  principal,  met  together  in  another  room.  Both 
utterly  heartless,  both  men  upon  town,  both  thoroughly  initiated  in  its 
worst  vices,  both  deeply  in  debt,  both  fallen  from  some  higher  estate, 
both  addicted  to  every  depravity  for  which  society  can  find  some  genteel 
name  and  plead  its  most  depraving  conventionalities  as  an  excuse,  they 
were  naturally  gentlemen  of  most  unblemished  honour  themselves,  and 
of  great  nicety  concerning  the  honour  of  other  people. 

These  tw^o  gentlemen  were  unusually  cheerful  just  now,  for  the  affair 
was  pretty  certain  to  make  some  noise,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  enhance 
their  reputations  considerably. 

^^  This  is  an  awkward  affair,  Adams,"  said  Mr.  Westwood,  drawing 
himself  up. 

^^  Very,"  returned  the  captain ;  ^*  a  blow  has  been  struck,  and  there 
is  but  one  course,  of  course." 

*'  No  apology,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr.  Westwood. 

*'Not  a  syUable,  sir,  from  my  man,  if  we  talk  till  doomsday," 
returned  the  captain.  ^'  The  original  cause  of  dispute,  I  understand, 
was  some  girl  or  other,  to  whom  your  principal  applied  certain  terms, 
which  Lord  Frederick,  defending  the  girl,  repelled.  But  this  led  to  a  long 
recrimination  upon  a  great  many  sore  subjects,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges. Sir  Mulberry  was  sarcastic ;  Lord  Frederick  was  excited, 
and  struck  him  in  the  heat  of  provocation,  and  under  circumstances  of 
great  aggravation.  That  blow,  unless  there  is  a  full  retraction  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Mulberry,  Lord  Frederick  is  ready  to  justify." 

"  There  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  returned  the  other,  ^'  but  to  settle  the 
hour  and  the  place  of  meeting.  It's  a  responsibility ;  but  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  to  have  it  over :  do  you  object  to  say  at  sunrise  ?  " 

'*  Sharp  work,"  replied  the  captain,  referring  to  his  watch ;  ^^  how<* 
fver,  as  this  seems  to  have  been  a  long  time  brooding,  and  negotiation 
is  only  a  waste  of  words — ^no." 

*'^  Something  may  possibly  be  said  out  of  doors  after  what  passed  in 
the  other  room,  which  renders  it  desirable  that  we  should  be  off  without 
delay,  and  quite  clear  of  town,"  said  Mr.  Westwood.  "  What  do  you 
^y  to  one  of  the  meadows  opposite  Twickenham,  by  the  river-side  ?" 

The  captain  saw  no  objection. 

^'  Shall  we  join  company  in  the  avenue  of  trees  which  leads  from 
Petersham  to  Ham  House,  and  settle  the  exact  spot  when  we  arrive 
there?"  said  Mr.  Westwood. 

To  this  the  captain  also  assented.  After  a  few  other  preliminaries, 
equally  brief,  and  having  settled  the  road  each  party  should  take  to 
avoid  suspicion,  they  separated. 

^^  We  shall  just  have  comfortable  time,  my  lord,"  said  the  captain^ 
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when  be  had  commnnicated  tbe  amngemeots,  ^to  call  at  myroomi 
for  a  case  of  pistols,  and  then  jog  coolly  down.  If  joa  will  aUow  me 
to  dismiss  your  senranty  we'U  tiJie  my  cab,  for  youra,  periiaps,  might 
be  recognised." 

What  a  contrast,  when  they  reached  the  street,  to  the  scene  they  had 
just  left !  It  was  already  daybreak.  For  the  flaring  ydlow  hgfat 
within,  was  snbstttnted  the  clear,  bright,  glorioas  raomii^  ;  ibr  a  hot, 
close  atmosphere,  tainted  with  the  sindl  of  expiring  lampa,  and  reddn^ 
with  the  steams  of  riot  and  dissipation,  the  free,  fresh^  wholesome  ol 
Bnt  to  the  fevered  head  on  which  that  cool  air  blew,  it  seemed  to  come 
laden  with  remorse  for  time  mis-spent  and  covntlesa  opportnmtiei 
neglected.  With  throbbing  veins  and  burning  skin,  eyes  wild  and 
heavy,  thoughts  hniried  and  disordered,  he  Mt  as  though  the  ligbt 
»  were  a  reproach,  and  shrank  involuntarily  from  the  day  as  if  he  wen 
Bome  foul  and  hideous  thing. 

*'  Shivering  ?"  said  the  captain.    *^  You  are  cold.'' 
*^  Rather." 

^^  It  does  strike  cool,  coming  oat  of  those  hot  rooms.  Wrap  tiiat 
cloak  about  you.     So,  so  ;  now  we're  oflF." 

They  rattled  through  the  quiet  streets,  made  their  call  at  the  captain's 
lodgings,  cleared  the  town,  and  emerged  upon  the  open  road,  without 
hindrance  or  molestation. 

Fields,  trees,  gardens,  hedges,  everything  looked  very  beantifnl ;  the 
young  man  scarcely  seemed  to  have  noticed  them  before,  though  he  had 
passed  the  same  objects  a  thousand  times.  There  was  a  peace  and 
serenity  upon  them  all  strangely  at  variance  with  the  bewilderment  and 
confusion  of  his  own  half-sobered  thoughts,  and  yet  impressive  sod 
welcome.  He  had  no  fear  upon  his  mmd;  but  as  he  looked  aboot 
him  he  had  less  anger,  and  though  all  old  delusions,  relative  to  his 
worthless  late  companion,  were  now  cleared  away,  he  rather  wished 
he  had  never  known  him  than  thought  of  its  having  come  to  this. 

The  past  night,  the  day  before,  and  many  other  days  and  nights 
beside,  all  mingled  themselves  up  in  one  unintelligible  and  sensekes 
whirl ;  he  could  not  separate  the  transactions  of  one  time  from  those  of 
another.  Last  night  seemed  a  week  ago,  and  months  ago  were  as  last 
night.  Now  the  noise  of  the  wheels  resolved  itself  into  some  wild  tune 
in  which  he  could  recognise  scraps  of  airs  he  knew,  and  now  there  wis 
nothing  in  his  cars  but  a  stunning  and  bewildering  sound  like  rushing 
water.  But  his  companion  rallied  him  on  being  so  silent,  and  tbef 
talked  and  laughed  boisterously.  When  they  stopped  he  was  a  littlo 
surprised  to  find  himself  in  the  act  of  smoking,  but  on  reflection  hs 
remembered  when  and  where  he  had  taken  the  cigar. 

They  stopped  at  the  avenue  gate  and  alighted,  leaving  the  caniag^ 
to  the  care  of  the  servant,  who  was  a  smart  fellow,  and  neaiiy  as  wol 
accustomed  to  such  proceedings  as  his  master.  Sir  Mulberry  and  hii 
friend  were  already  there,  and  all  four  walked  in  profound  nlenoe  up  the 
aisle  of  stately  elm  trees,  which^  meeting  far  above  their  heads,  fonned 
a  long  green  perspective  of  gotbic  arches,  tenninating  like  some  old 
raiB  m  the  open  sky. 


After  a  pause,  and  a  brief  conference  between  the  seconds,  tbey  at 
length  turned  to  the  right,  and  taking  a  track  across  a  little  meadow, 
pa^ed  Ham  House  and  came  into  some  fields  beyond.  In  one  of  these 
they  stopped.  The  ground  was  measured,  some  usual  forms  gone 
ihioueh,  the  two  principals  were  placed  front  to  front  at  the  distance 
a^peed  upon,  and  Sir  Mulberry  turned  his  fiice  towards  his  young 
aayersary  for  the  first  time.  He  was  very  pale — hia  eyes  were  blood- 
shot, his  dress  disordered,  and  his  hair  dLsheyelkd, — all  most  probably 
the  consequences  of  the  previous  day  and  night.  For  the  face,  it 
expressed  nothing  but  yiolent  and  evil  passions.  He  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  gazed  at  his  opponent  stedfastly  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  taking  the  weapon  which  was  tendered  to  him,  bent  his  eyes 
upon  that,  and  looked  up  no  more  until  the  word  was  given,  when  he 
instantly  fired. 

The  two  shots  were  fired  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  instant. 
T&  that  instant  the  young  lord  turned  his  head  sharply  round,  fixed 
upon  his  adversary  a  ghastly  stare,  and,  without  a  groan  or  stagger, 
fbll  down  dead. 

^*  He's  gone,"  cried  Westwood,  who,  with  the  other  second,  had  run 
tqp  to  the  Dody,  and  fallen  on  one  knee  beside  it. 

**  His  blood  on  his  own  head,"  said  Sir  Mulberry.  "  He  brought  this 
upon  himself,  and  forced  it  upon  me." 

*'  Captain  Adams,"  cried  Westwood,  hastily,  "  I  call  you  to  witness 
that  this  was  fairly  done.  Hawk,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  We 
must  leave  this  place  immediately,  push  for  Brighton,  and  cross  to 
Prance  with  [aU  speed.  This  has  been  a  bad  business,  and  may  be 
worse  if  we  delay  a  moment. '  Adams,  consult  your  own  safety,  and 
don't  remain  here ;  the  living  before  the  dead — ^good  bye." 

With  these  words,  he  seized  Sir  Mulberry  by  the  arm,  and  hurried! 
Km  away.  Captain  Adams,  only  pausing  to  convince  himself  beyond 
all  question  of  the  fatal  result,  sped  off  in  the  same  direction,  to  concert 
measures  with  his  servant  for  removing  the  body,  and  securing  his  own 
safety  likewise. 

.  So  died  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht,  by  the  hand  which  he  had  loaded* 
with  gifts  and  clasped  a  thousand  times ;  by  the  act  of  him  but  for. 
whom  and  others  like  him  he  might  have  lived  a  happy  man,  and  died 
^th  children's  faces  round  his  bed. 

The  sun  came  proudly  up  in  aR  his  majesty,  the  noble  river  ran  its* 
winding  course,  the  leaves  quivered  and  rustled  in  the  air,  the  birds 
poured  their  cheerful  songs  from  every  tree,  the  short-lived  butterfly 
fluttered  its  litUe  wings ;  all  the  light  and  life  of  day  came  on,  and, 
amidst  it  all,  and  pressing  down  the  grass  whose  every  blad&  bore 
twenty  tiny  lives,  lay  the  dead  man,  with  his  stark  Bod  rigid  face 
turned  upwards  to  the  sky. 
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CHAPTER  LI, 

THE  PROJBCT  OP  MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBT  AND  HIS  PRIEND  APPROACH- 
ING A  8UCCESSPUL  ISSUE,  BECOMES  UNEXPECTEDLY  KNOWN  TO 
ANOTHER   PARTY,  NOT   ADMITTED   INTO   THEIR   CONFIDENCE. 

In  an  old  house,  dismal  dark  and  dusty,  which  seemed  to  have 
withered,  like  himself,  and  to  have  grown  yellow  and  shriTelled  in 
hoarding  him  from  the  light  of  day,  as  he  had  in  hoarding  his  money, 
lived  Arthur  Gride.  Meagre  old  chairs  and  tables  of  spare  and  bony 
make,  and  hard  and  cold  as  misers'  hearts,  were  ranged  in  grim  amy 
against  the  gloomy  walls ;  attenuated  presses,  grown  lank  and  lantern- 
jawed  in  guarding  the  treasures  they  inclosed,  and  tottering,  as  though 
from  constant  fear  and  dread  of  thieves,  shrunk  up  in  dark  comera, 
whence  they  cast  no  shadows  on  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  hide 
and  cower  from  observation.  A  tall  grim  clock  upon  the  stairs,  with 
long  lean  hands  and  famished  face,  ticked  in  cautious  whispers,  and 
when  it  struck  the  time  in  thin  and  piping  sounds,  like  an  old  man  s 
voice,  rattled  as  if  'twere  pinched  with  hunger. 

No  fireside  couch  was  there,  to  invite  repose  and  comfort.  Elbow- 
chairs  there  were,  but  they  looked  uneasy  in  their  minds,  cocked  theix 
arms  suspiciously  and  timidly,  and  kept  upon  their  guard.  Others 
were  fantastically  grim  and  gaunt,  as  having  drawn  themselves  up  to 
their  utmost  height,  and  put  on  their  fiercest  looks  to  stare  all  comers 
out  of  countenance.  Others  again  knocked  up  against  their  neighbours, 
or  leant  for  support  against  the  wall,  somewhat  ostentatiously,  as  if 
to  call  aU  men  to  witness  that  they  were  not  worth  the  taking.  The 
dark  square  lumbering  bedsteads  seemed  built  for  restless  dreams ;  the 
musty  hangings  to  creep  in  scanty  folds  together,  whispering  among 
themselves,  when  rustled  by  the  wind,  their  trembling  knowledee  of  the 
tempting  wares  that  lurked  within  the  dark  and  tight-locked  closets. 

From  out  the  most  spare  and  hungry  room  in  all  this  spare  and 
hungry  house,  there  came  one  morning  the  tremulous  tones  of  old 
Gride's  voice,  as  it  feebly  chirruped  forth  the  fag  end  of  some  foi- 
gotten  song,  of  which  the  burden  ran  , 

Ta— .nn — ^tan — ^too. 
Throw  the  old  shoe. 
And  may  the  wedding  be  lucky : 

which  he  repeated^  in  the  same  shrill  quavering  notes  a^in  and  again, 
until  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  obliged  him  to  desist,  and  to  punme  in 
silence  the  occupation  upon  which  he  vras  engaged. 

This  occupation  was  to  take  down  from  the  shelves  of  a  wonn-eaten 
wardrobe,  a  quanty  of  frowsy  garments,  one  by  one ;  to  subject  each  to 
a  careful  and  minute  inspection  by  holdW  it  up  against  the  light,  and 
after  folding  it  with  great  exactness,  to  lay  it  on  one  or  other  of  two 
little  heaps  beside  hun.    He  never  took  two  articles  of  dothing  oat 
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together,  but  alwftjs  brought  them  forth  singly,  and  nerer  fa3ed  to 
shat  the  wardrobe  door  and  turn  the  key,  between  each  visit  to  its 
shelyes. 

^^  The  snuff-coloured  suit,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  surveying  a  threadbare 
ooat,  ^'  Did  I  look  well  in  snuff-oolour  ?  let  me  think." 

The  result  of  his  cogitations  appeared  to  be  unfavourable,  for  he 
folded  the  garment  once  more,  laid  it  aside^  and  mounted  on  a  chair 
to  get  down  another,  chirping  while  he  did  so— 

Young,  loTing,  and  fair, 

Oh  what  happiness  there ! 

The  wedding  is  sure  to  be  lucky.  ' 

**  They  alwajTS  put  in  *  young,'"  said  old  Arthur,  ^'but  songs  are 
only  written  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  and  this  is  a  silly  one  that  the 
poor  country  people  sang  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  Though  stop- 
young  is  quite  right  too — it  means  the  bride — yes.  He,  he,  he  !  It 
means  the  bride^  Oh  dear,  that's  good.  That's  very  good.  And  true 
besides — quite  true  !" 

In  the  satisfaction  of  this  discovery  he  went  over  the  verse  again 
with  increased  expression  and  a  shake  or  two  here  and  there,  and  flien 
resumed  his  employment. 

^^The  bottle  green,"  said  old  Arthur;  ^Hhe  bottle-green  was  a 
famous  suit  to  wear,  and  I  bought  it  very  cheap  at  a  pawnbroker's,  and 
there  was — ^he,  he,  he  ! — a  tarnished  shilling  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 
To  think  that  the  pawnbroker  shouldn't  have  known  there  was  a 
shilling  in  it !  I  knew  it ;  I  felt  it  when  I  was  examining  the  quality. 
Oh,  what  a  dull  dog!  It  was  a  lucky  suit  too,  this  bottle-green. 
The  very  day  I  put  it  on  first,  old  Lord  Mallowford  was  burnt  to  death 
in  his  bed,  and  all  the  post-obits  fell  in.  I'll  be  married  in  the  bottle- 
green.     Peg — Peg  Sliderskew — I'll  wear  the  bottle-green." 

This  call,  loudly  repeated  twice  or  thrice  at  the  room  door,  brought 
into  the  apartment  a  short,  thin,  weasen,  blear-eyed  old  woman,  palsy- 
stricken  and  hideously  ugly,  who,  wiping  her  sluivelled  face  upon  her 
dirty  apron,  inquired,  m  that  subdued  tone  in  which  deaf  people 
commonly  speak : — 

^'  Was  that  you  a  calling,  or  only  the  clock  a  striking  ?  My  hearing 
gets  so  bad,  I  never  know  which  is  which  ;  but  when  I  hear  a  noise  I 
know  it  must  be  one  of  you,  because  nothing  else  ever  stirs  in  the 
house." 

^Me,  Peg — ^me,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  tapping  himself  on  the  breast 
to  render  the  reply  more  intelligible. 

*^  You,  eh  ?"  returned  Peg.     **  And  what  do  you  want  ?" 

^  111  be  married  in  the  bottle-green,"  cried  Arthur  Gride. 

^  It  s  a  deal  too  good  to  be  married  in,  master,"  rejoined  Peg,  after  a 
short  inspection  of  the  suit.     ^'  Haven't  you  got  anything  worse  than 


I  '« Nothing  that'll  do,"  replied  old  Arthur. 

**  Why  not  do  ?"  retorted  Peg.     "  Why  don't  you  wear  your  every- 
iBj  clothes  like  a  man— eh  ?" 

^  They  an't  becoming  enough,  P^,"  returned  her  master. 
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"^ Not  wbai  enongli 2"  eaid  Peg. 

**  Becoming." 

**  Becoming  what  ?"  said  Peg  sharply.    ^'  Not  becoming  too  M  to 
Mr?" 

Arthm*  Chride  mntterod  aa  imprecation  upon  his  hovaekecpei's  deaf- 
■088,  aa  he  roared  in  her  ear  :— 

^  Not  smart  enough :  I  want  to  look  aa  well  as  I  eaa." 

*^  Look  ?"  cried  Peg*  ^^  If  she's  as  handsome  as  yoa  aa^r  she  i%  sks 
won't  look  much  at  you,  master,  take  your  oath  of  that ;  and  as  to 
how  you  look  yourself — ^pepper-and-salt,  bottle-gre^  sky-blue,  or 
tartan-plaid,  will  make  no  difference  in  you." 

With  which  consolatory  assurance,  P^  Slidevskew  gatlured  up  the 
chosen  suit,  and  folding  her  skinny  arms  upon  the  bondiei,  stood 
mouthing,  and  grinning,  and  blinking  her  watery  eyes  like  an  mu»nitfa 
figure  in  some  monstrous  piece  of  earring. 

^^  You're  in  a  funny  humour,  an't  you.  Peg  ?"  said  Arthmr,  with  not 
the  best  possible  grace. 

^^  Why,  isn't  it  enough  to  make  me  ?"  rejoined  the  old  woman.  ^  I 
shall  soon  enough  be  put  out,  though,  if  anybody  tries  to  domineer  it 
over  me,  and  so  I  give  you  notice,  master.  Nobody  shall  be  put  era 
Peg  Sliderskew's  head  after  so  many  years ;  you  know  that,  and  so  I 
needn't  tell  you.  That  won't  do  for  me — ^no,  no,  nor  fi»r  you.  Try 
that  once  and  come  to  ruin — ruin — ^ruin." 

^^  Oh  dear,  dear,  I  shall  never  try  it,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  appalled 
by  the  mention  of  the  word,  '^  not  for  the  world.  It  would  be  veiy 
easy  to  ruin  me ;  we  must  be  Tery  careful ;  more  saving  than  ever  with 
another  mouth  to  feed.  Only  we— we  mustn't  let  her  lose  her  good 
looks.  Peg,  because  I  like  to  see  'em." 

^^  Take  care  you  don't  find  good  looks  come  expensive,"  retunied 
Peg,  shaking  her  fore-finger. 

^'  But  she  can  earn  money  herself  Peg,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  esgeriy 
watching  what  effect  his  communication  produced  upon  the  old 
woman's  countenance :  '^She  can  draw,  paint,  work  all  manner  of  pretty 
things  for  ornamenting  stools  and  chairs :  slippers.  Peg,  waich-guarda^ 
hair-chains,  and  a  thousand  little  dainty  trifles  that  I  couldn't  give  you 
half  the  names  of.  Then  she  can  play  the  piano^  (and,  what's  mor^ 
she's  got  one,)  and  sing  like  a  little  bird.  Sh^ll  be  very  cheap  to  dresi 
and  keep,  Peg;  don't  you  think  she  will  ?" 

^'  If  you  don't  let  her  make  a  fool  of  you,  she  may,"  vetumed  Bsg. 

^'  A  fool  of  me ! "  exclaimed  Arthur.  ^  Trust  your  old  master  not  to 
be  fooled  by  pretty  hce&t  Peg ;  no,  no,  no — ^nor  by  ugly  ones  neitto, 
Mrs.  Sliderskew,"  he  softly  added  by  way  of  soliloquy. 

*•*•  You're  a  saying  something  yon  don't  want  me  to  hear,"  said  Peg; 
**  I  know  you  are." 

"  Oh  dear !  the  devil's  in  this  woman,"  muttered  Arthur ;  adffii^ 
with  an  ugly  leer,  ^'  I  said  I  trusted  everything  to  yon.  Peg,  titat 
was  all." 

^'  You  do  that^  master,  and  all  your  cues  an  ovnr,"  said  B^ 
approvmgly. 
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'<  WAen  I  do  that,  Peg  Sliderskew/'  thought  Arthiir  Oride,  "'  they 
will  be." 

Although  he  thought  this  yeiy  distmetly,  he  durst  not  move  hb  lips 
lest  the  old  woman  should  detect  him.  He  eyen  seemed  half  afraid  that 
siie  might  have  read  his  thoughts,  for  he  leered  coaxingly  upon  her  as 
he  said  aloud  : — 

^^  Take  up  all  loose  stitches  in  the  bottle-green  with  the  best  black 
fiUk.  Have  a  ricein  <^  the  best,  and  some  new  buttons  for  the  coat, 
and — this  is  a  good  idea.  Peg,  and  one  jou  11  like,  I  know^— as  I  have 
never  given  her  anything  yet,  and  girls  like  such  attentions,  you  shall 
polish  up  a  sparkling  necklace  that  I've  got  up  stairSf  and  I'll  give  it 
bar  upon  the  wedding  morning— clasp  it  round  her  charming  little  neck 
mysell — and  take  it  away  a^ain  next  day.  He,  he,  he ! — lock  it  up 
for  her.  Peg,  and  lose  it.  Who'll  be  made  the  fool  of  there,  I  wonder, 
to  begin  with — eh  Peg  ?" 

Mrs.  SUderskew  appeared  to  approve  highly  of  this  ingenious  scheme^ 
and  expressed  her  satisfaction  by  various  rackings  and  t  witchings  of  her 
bead  and  body,  which  by  no  means  enhanced  her  charms.  These  she 
prolonged  until  she  had  hobbled  to  the  door,  when  she  exchanged  them 
tar  a  sour  malignant  look,  and  twisting  her  imder-jaw  from  side  to  side, 
mnttered  hearty  curses  upon  the  future  Mrs.  Gride,  as  she  crept  slowly 
down  the  stairs^  and  paused  for  breath  at  nearly  every  one. 

**  She's  half  a  witch,  I  think,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  when  he  found 
himself  again  alone.  "  But  she's  very  frugal,  and  she's  very  deaf;  her 
living  costs  me  next  to  nothing,  and  it's  no  use  her  listeniag  at  keyholes 
for  she  can't  hear.  She's  a  charming  woman — ^for  the  purpose ;  a  most 
discreet  old  housekeeper,  and  worth  her  weight  in-— copper." 

Having  extolled  the  merits  of  his  domestic  in  these  high  terms,  old 
Arthur  went  back  to  the  burden  of  his  son^,  and,  the  suit  destined  to 
grace  his  approaching  nuptials  being  now  selected,  replaced  the  others 
with  no  less  care  than  he  had  displayed  in  drawing  them  from  the 
mnsty  nooks  where  they  had  silently  reposed  for  many  years. 

8tartled  by  a  ring  at  the  door  he  hastily  concluded  this  operation, 
and  locked  the  press ;  but  there  was  no  need  for  any  particular  hurry 
as  the  discreet  Peg  seldom  knew  the  beil  was  rung  unless  she  happened 
to  cast  her  dim  eyes  upwards  and  to  see  it  shaking  against  the  kitchen 
ceiHng.  After  a  short  delay,  however,  Peg  tottered  in,  followed  by 
Newman  Noggs. 

**  Ah  !  Mr.  Noggs  I "  cried  Arthur  Chide,  rubbing  his  hands.  **  My 
good  friend,  Mr.  Noggs,  what  news  do  you  bring  for  me  ?  " 

Newman,  with  a  stedfast  and  inunovable  aspect,  and  his  fixed  eye 
very  fixed  indeed,  replied,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  '^  A  lettes* 
From  Mr.  Nickleby.     The  bearer  waits." 

**  Won't  you  take  a— a—" 

Newman  looked  up,  and  smacked  his  lips. 

^  A  chabr?  "  said  Arthur  Gride. 

"  No,"  replied  Newman.     «  Thank'ee." 

Arthur  opened  the  letter  with  trembling  hands,  and  devoured  its 
contents  with  the  utmost  greediness,  chnckluig  laptuiwusly  over  it  and 
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reading  it  sereral  times  before  he  could  take  it  from  before  his  eyes.  So 
many  times  did  he  pemse  and  re-peruse  it,  that  Newman  considered  it 
expedient  to  remind  him  of  his  presence. . 

**  Answer,"  said  Newman.     '*  Bearer  waits." 

^  True,"  replied  old  Arthur.  ^'  Yes— yes ;  I  almost  foigot,  I  do 
declare." 

^^  I  thought  you  were  forgetting,"  said  Newman. 

^  Quite  right  to  remind  me,  Mr.  Noegs.  Oh,  very  right  indeed," 
said  Arthur.  ^^  Yes.  I'll  write  a  line.  Tm — I'm— rather  flurried,  Mr. 
Noggs.     The  news  is  — " 

**•  Bad?  "  interrupted  Newman. 

^*  No,  Mr.  Noggs,  thank  you  ;  good,  good.  The  Tery  best  of  new& 
Sit  down,  I'll  get  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write  a  line  in  answer.  Ill  not 
detain  you  long,  I  know  you're  a  treasure  to  your  master,  Mr.  Noggs. 
He  speaks  of  you  in  such  terms  sometimes,  that,  oh  dear !  you'dbe 
astonished.  I  may  say  that  I  do  too,  and  always  did.  I  always  say  the 
same  of  you." 

«' That's  '  Curse  Mr.  Noggs  with  all  my  heart !'  then^  if  you  do^" 
thought  Newman,  as  Grride  hurried  out. 

The  letter  had  fallen  on  the  ground.  Looking  carefully  about  him 
for  an  instant,  Newman,  impelled  by  curiosity  to  know  the  result  of  the 
design  he  had  overheard  frx>m  his  office  closet,  caught  it  up  and  rapidly 
read  as  follows: 

«  Gride, 

*^  1  saw  Bray  again  this  morning,  and  proposed  the  day  after 
to-morrow  (as  you  suggested)  for  the  marriage.  There  is  no  objection 
on  his  part,  and  all  days  are  alike  to  his  daughter.  We  will  go 
together,  and  you  must  be  with  me  by  seven  in  the  morning.  I  need 
not  tell  you  to  be  punctual. 

'^  Make  no  further  visits  to  the  girl  in  the  meantime.  Yoa 
have  been  there  of  late  much  oftener  than  you  should.  She  does  not 
languish  for  you,  and  it  might  have  been  dangerous.  Kestrain  your 
youthful  ardour  for  eight-and- forty  hours,  and  leave  her  to  the  &ther. 
You  only  undo  what  he  does,  and  does  well. 

«  Yours, 

"  Ralph  Nickleby." 

A  footstep  was  heard  without.  Newman  dropped  the  letter  on  the 
same  spot  again,  pressed  it  with  his  foot  to  prevent  its  fluttering  away, 
regained  his  seat  in  a  single  stride,  and  looked  as  vacant  and  unconscious 
as  ever  mortal  looked.  Arthur  Gride,  after  peering  nervously  about 
him,  spied  it  on  the  ground,  picked  it  up,  and  sitting  down  to  write, 
glanced  at  Newman  Noggs,  who  was  staring  at  the  wall  with  an 
mtensity  so  remarkable,  that  Arthur  was  quite  alarmed. 

^'  Do  you  see  anything  particular,  Mr.  Noggs  ?  "  said  Arthur,  tiyuig 
to  follow  the  direction  of  Newman's  eyes— which  was  an  impossibility, 
and  a  thing  no  man  had  ever  done. 

«(  Only  a  cobweb,"  replied  Newman. 
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«  Oh !  18  that  all  ?" 

«  No,"  Hud  Newman.     «  There's  a  fly  in  it." 

^  There  are  a  good  many  cobwebs  here,"  observed  Arthur  Oride. 

**  So  there  are  in  our  place,"  returned  Newman ;  **  and  flies,  too." 

Newman  appeared  to  aeriye  great  entertainment  from  this  repartee, 
and  to  the  great  discomposure  of  Arthur  Gride's  nerves  produced  a 
series  of  sharp  cracks  from  his  finger-joints,  resembling  the  noise  of  a 
distant  discharge  of  small  artillery.  Arthur  succeeded  in  finishing  his 
reply  to  Ralph  s  note,  nevertheless,  and  at  length  handed  it  over  to  the 
eoeentric  messenger  for  delivery. 

"  That's  it,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Gride. 

Nevnnan  gave  a  nod,  put  it  in  his  hat,  and  was  shuffling  away, 
when  Gride,  whose  doting  delight  knew  no  bounds,  beckoned  him  back 
again,  and  said  in  a  shrill  whisper,  and  with  a  grin  which  puckered  up 
his  whole  face,  and  almost  obscured  his  eyes — 

*'  Will  you — ^¥dll  you  take  a  little  drop  of  something— just  a  taste  V 

In  good  fellowship  (if  Arthur  Gride  had  been  capable  of  it)  Newman 
would  not  have  drunk  with  him  one  bubble  of  the  richest  wine  that 
was  ever  made ;  but  to  see  what  he  would  be  at,  and  to  punish  him  as 
much  as  he  could,  he  accepted  the  ofier  immediately. 

Arthur  Gride,  therefore,  again  applied  himself  to  the  press,  andfrt>m 
%  shelf  laden  with  tall  Flemish  dnnking-glasses  and  quaint  bottles, 
some  with  necks  like  so  many  storks,  and  others  with  square  Dutch- 
built  bodies  and  short  fat  apoplectic  throats,  took  down  one  dusty  bottle 
of  promising  appearance  and  two  glasses  of  curiously  small  size. 

**  You  never  tasted  this,"  said  Arthur.  "  Its  e<itt-(f or^-golden 
water.  I  like  it  on  account  of  its  name.  It's  a  delicious  name,  n  ater 
of  gold,  golden  water !     Oh  dear  me,  it  seems  quite  a  sin  to  drink  it !" 

As  his  courage  appeared  to  be  fast  failing  him,  and  he  trifled  with  the 
stopper  in  a  manner  which  threatened  the  dismissal  of  the  bottle  to  its 
old  place,  Newman  took  up  one  of  the  little  glasses  and  chinked  it 
twice  or  thrice  against  the  bottle,  as  a  gentle  reminder  that  he  had  not 
been  helped  yet.  With  a  deep  sigh  Arthur  Gride  slowly  filled  it-~ 
though  not  to  the  brim— and  then  filled  his  own. 

^^  Stop,  stop  ;  don't  drink  it  yet,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  New- 
man's ;  ^^  it  was  given  to  me  twenty  years  ago,  and  when  I  take  a  little 
taste,  which  is  ve — ry  seldom,  I  like  to  think  of  it  beforehand  and 
teaze  myself.  We'll  drink  a  toast.  Shall  we  have  a  toast,  Mr.  Noggs  ?" 

^^  Ah !"  said  Newman,  eyeing  his  little  glass  impatiently.  ''  Look 
sharp.     Bearer  waits." 

"  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  tittered  Arthur,  "  we'll  drink- 
he,  he,  he  ! — well  drink  a  lady." 

**  The  ladies?"  said  Newman. 

**  No,  no,  Mr.  Noggs,"  replied  Gride,  arresting  his  hand,  "  a  lady. 
You  wonder  to  hear  me  say  a  lady — I  know  you  do,  I  know  you  do. 
Here's  little  Madeline — that's  the  toast,  Mr.  Noggs — little  Madeline!" 

**  Madeline !"  said  Newman ;  inwardly  adding, "  and  God  help  her !" 

The  rapidity  and  unconcern  with  which  Newman  dismissed  his 
portion  of  the  golden  water  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  old  man,  who 
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eat  upright  in  his  chair  and  gazed  at  him  open-moutfaed,  as  tf  the  sight 
had  taken  away  his  hreath.  Quite'  lumoired,  how^var,  Newnaa  left 
him  to  sip  his  own  at  kisare,  or  to  pour  it  back  agaia  iato  the  bottle 
if  he  chose,  and  departed ;  after  greatly  outraging  tiie  dignity  of  Peg 
Sliderskew  by  brushing  past  ha  in  the  pasai^  without  a  werd  of 
apology  or  recognition. 

Jdr.  Glide  and  his  housekeeper,  immediately  or  being  left  aloM^ 
resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  jund  diaciiSBed 
ihe  arrangements  which  should  be  made  for  the  reoeptioa  of  the  ycnae 
bride.  As  they  were,  like  some  other  eommittees,  extremely  didl  wd 
prolix  in  debate,  this  history  may  pursue  the  footsteps  of  Newman 
NoggB,  thereby  combining  adf  antage  with  necessity ;  for  it  wonld  hATe 
been  necessary  to  do  so  under  any  circumfltanoesy  and  neeessity  has  na 
Jaw  as  all  the  world  know. 

^^  You've  been  a  long  time,"  said  Ralph,  when  Newman  detuned. 

<'  He  was  a  long  tune,"  replied  Newman. 

^<  Bah  !"  cried  Ralph  impatiently.  ^'  Give  me  his  note,  if  he  gBTe 
you  one ;  his  message,  if  he  didn't.  And  dosi't  go  away.  I  wut  » 
word  with  you,  sur.' 

Newman  handed  in  the  note,  and  looked  very  virtuous  and  innooeDi 
while  his  employer  broke  the  seal,  and  glanced  his  eye  over  it. 

^^ He'll  be  sure  to  come!"  muttered  Ralph,  as  he  tore  it  U 
pieces ;  ^^  why  of  course  I  know  he'H  be  suve  to  come.  What  need  to 
say  that  ?  Noggs  1  Pray  sir,  what  man  was  thai  with  whom  I  nw 
you  in  the  street  last  night  ?  " 

*•  I  don't  know,"  relied  Newman. 

^^  You  had  better  refresh  your  memcHry,  sir,"  said  Ralph  Trith  ft 
threatening  look. 

"  I  tell  you,"  returned  Newmsm  boldly,  **  that  I  doa't  know  Wm 
at  all.  He  came  here  twice  and  asked  for  you.  You  were  out.  He 
came  again.  You  packed  him  o£f  yourself.  He  gave  the  name  of 
Biooker. 

"  I  know  he  did,"  said  Ralph ;  «  what  then  ?" 

^'  What  then  ?  Why,  then  he  lurked  about  and  do^;ed  me  in  the 
street.  He  follows  me  night  after  night,  and  urges  ma  to  bring  him 
face  to  face  v^th  you,  as  he  says  he  has  been  onoe^  and  not  long  ago 
either.  He  wants  to  see  you  face  to  face,  he  says,  and  you'll  soon  b^ 
him  out,  he  warrants." 

'^  And  what  say  you  to  that?"  inquired  Ral{di,  looking  keenly  at 
his  drudge. 

^'  That  it's  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  won't  I  told  Inm  he  m^bt 
catch  you  in  the  street,  if  that  was  all  he  wanted,  but  no  1  that  woaldn  t 
do.  You  wouldn't  hear  a  word  there,  he  said.  He  must  have  yon 
^one  in  a  roctn  with  the  door  locked,  where  he  could  speak  wHhout 
foar,  and  you'd  soon  change  your  tone,  and  hear  him  patidBtly." 

^'  An  audacious  dog !"  Ralph  muttered* 

''  That's  all  I  know,"  said  Newman.  ''  I  si^  again,  I  don't  know 
what  naan  he  is.  I  don  t  believe  he  knows  himself.  Yon  haw  vcen 
him ;  perhaps  yov  do." 
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^<  I  tUnk  I  do,"  replied  lUlplu 

^  ^  WeU,"  retorted  Newman,  sidkily,  ^  tiiea  don't  ezpeot  ae  to  kafyif 
liiin  too,  tkat  8  all.  You  11  ask  me  next  why  I  noTer  told  fon  this 
before.  What  would  yoa  say,  if  I  was  to  tell  you  all  that  people  aajr 
of  you  ?  What  do  yon  call  me  when  I  aomelnnes  do?  ^  Brudbe,  aoBl* 
and  enap  at  me  like  «  dragon." 

This  was  true  enough,  though  the  question  whidb  Newmaa  anticH 
pated  was,  in  fust,  upon  Ralph's  lips  at  the  moment 

^'  He  18  an  idle  ruffian,"  said  Ralph ;  ^^  a  vagahond  from  beyond  tite 
aea  w^iere  he  travelled  for  his  erimes,  a  felon  1^  loose  to  run  his  neck 
into  the  halter;  a  swindler,  who  has  the  andacity  to  try  his  schenes  on 
Bse  who  know  him  welL  The  next  tinae  he  tampers  with  you,  hand 
him  over  to  the  police,  for  attempting  to  extort  money  by  lies  and 
ihxeat6,-*d'3re  hear  ?  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  He  shall  oool  his  heels 
in  jail  a  littie  time,  and  1*11  be  bound  he  looks  lor  otiier  Salks  to  fieeoe 
when  he  comes  out.     You  mind  what  I  say,  do  you  ?* 

^  I  hear,"  aaid  Newman. 

**  Do  it  then,"  returned  Ralph,  <'  and  111  reward  yon.  Now,  yon 
may  go. 

Newman  reaifily  availed  himself  of  the  permission,  and  shutting 
hhnBelf  up  in  his  Httle  office,  remained  there  in  very  serioas  cogibaiM»i 
all  day.  When  he  was  released  at  night,  he  prooeeded  with  all  the 
expedition  he  oonld  use  to  the  City,  and  took  iqp  his  old  position  behind 
the  pump,  to  watch  for  Nicholas — for  Nevnnan  Noges  was  proud  in 
his  way,  and  oonld  not  bear  to  appear  as  his  Mend  tef ore  the  brothers 
Cheerybk,  in  the  shabby  and  degraded  state  to  which  he  was  reduced. 

He  had  not  oecupisd  this  position  many  minutes  when  he  was 
le^iced  to  see  Nicholas  approaching,  and  darted  out  from  his  amhn»- 
cade  to  meet  him.  Nichoiae,  on  his  part,  was  no  leas  pleased  to 
encounter  his  friend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  so  their 
greeftiag  was  a  warm  one. 

'^  I  was*  thinking  of  yon  at  that  moment,"  said  Nichdas. 

^*  That's  right,"  rejoined  Newman,  *^  and  I  of  you.  I  couldn't  help 
coming  up  to-ntght.     I  say,  I  think  I'm  going  to  find  out  something." 

"•  J^d  what  may  that  be  ?"  returned  Nicholas,  smiling  at  this  odd 
communication. 

^^  I  don't  know  what  it  may  be,  I  don't  know  what  it  may  not  be," 
sud  Newman ;  ^^  it's  some  secret  in  which  your  imde  is  concerned,  but 
vrimt,  I've  not  yet  been  aUe  to  discover,  althou^  I  have  my  stronff 
snBfHcions.    I'll  not  hint  'em  now,  in  case  you  should  be  disappointed. 

^*I  disappointed !"  cried  Nicholas ;  ^^  am  I  interested  ?" 

**  I  think  you  are,"  replied  Newman.  ^^  I  have  a  crotchet  in  my 
head  that  it  must  be  so.  I  have  found  out  a  man,  who,  plainly 
knows  more  than  he  cares  to  tell  at  once,  and  he  has  already 
dropped  snch  hints  to  me  as  puzale  me — ^I  say,  as  puzzle  me,"  saad 
Newman,  scratching  his  red  nose  into  a  state  of  violent  inflammation^ 
and  staring  at  Nicholas  with  ail  his  might  and  main  meanwhile. 

Admiring  what  eonkl  have  wmmd  lus  friend  up  to  snch  a  pitch  of 
mystery,  Nicholas  endeavoured,  by  a  series  of  ^lestioosy  to  elucidate 
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the  cause,  but  in  vain.  Newman  conld  not  be  drawn  into  any  more 
explicit  statementy  than  a  repetition  of  the  perplexities  he  had  already 
thrown  out,  and  a  confused  oration,  showing.  How  it  was  neoessary  to 
nse  the  utmost  caution ;  how  the  lynx-eyed  Ralph  had  already  seen  him 
in  company  with  his  unknown  correspondent ;  and  how  he  had  baffled 
the  said  Ralph  by  extreme  guardedness  of  manner  and  ingenuity  of 
speech,  hayins  prepared  himself  for  such  a  contingency  from  the  first. 

Remembering  his  companion's  propensity,-— of  which  his  nose,  indeed, 
perpetually  warned  all  beholders  like  a  beacon, — Nicholas  had  drawn 
him  into  a  sequestered  tavern,  and  here  they  fell  to  reviewing  the  origin 
and  progress  of  their  acquaintance,  as  men  sometimes  do,  and  tracing 
out  the  little  events  by  which  it  was  most  strongly  marked,  came  at 
last  to  Miss  Cecilia  Bobster. 

^*  And  that  reminds  me,"  said  Newman,  ^  that  yon  never  told  me 
the  young  lad/s  real  name." 

^^  Ma<kline  !"  said  Nicholas. 

*^ Madeline !"  cried  Newman ;  ^^  what  Madeline?  Her  other  name 
—say  her  other  name." 

**•  Bray,*'  said  Nicholas,  in  great  astonishment. 

^^  It's  the  same !"  shrieked  Newman.  *^  Sad  story  ?  Can  you  stand 
idly  by,  and  let  that  unnatural  marriage  take  place  without  one 
attempt  to  save  her  ?  " 

^' What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Nicholas,  starting  np;  '^ mar- 
riage !  are  you  mad  ?" 

^'Are  you?  is  she?  are  you  blind,  deaf,  senseless,  dead?"  said 
Newman.  **  Do  yon  know  that  within  one  day,  by  means  of  yonr 
uncle  Ralph,  she  will  be  married  to  a  man  as  bad  as  he,  and  worse,  if 
worse  there  is?  Do  you  know  that  within  one  day  she  will  be  sacrificed, 
as  sure  as  you  stand  there  alive,  to  a  hoary  wretch — a  devil  bom  and 
bred,  and  grey  in  devils'  ways  ?  " 

*^  Be  careful  what  you  say,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^*  for  Heaven's  sake  be 
careful.  I  am  left  here  alone,  and  those  who  conld  sfcretch  out  a  hand 
to  rescue  her  are  far  away.    What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  " 

^^  I  never  heard  her  name,"  said  Newman,  choking  with  his  eneigj' 
<<  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  How  was  I  to  know  ?  We  might  at  least 
have  had  some  time  to  think !  " 

**  What  is  it  that  y<^  mean  ?  "  cried  Nicholas. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  arrive  at  this  information  ;  but  after  a 
great  quantity  of  extraordinary  pantomime  which  in  no  way  assisted 
it,  Nicholas,  who  was  almost  as  wild  as  Newman  Noggs  himself 
forced  him  down  upon  his  seat  and  held  him  down  until  he  hegan  his 
tale. 

Rage,  astonishment,  indignation,  and  a  storm  of  passions  rushed 
through  the  listener  s  heart  as  the  plot  was  laid  bare.  He  no  sooner 
understood  it  all,  than  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  and  tremhling  in 
every  limb,  he  darted  from  the  house.  , 

"  Stop  him  !"  cried  Newman,  bolting  out  in  pursuit.  "Hell  be 
doing  something  desperate — ^he'll  murder  somebody-^hallo!  thefe^  ^p 
him.    Stop  thief!  stop  thief! " 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

RICHOLAS  I>BSPAIR8  OF  BEBOlTtNO  MADELINE  BRAT,  BUT  FLUCK8  UP  BIS 
SPIRITS  AGAIN,  AND  DBTERMINB8  TO  ATTEMPT  IT.  DOMESTIC  INTEL* 
UOBNCB  OF  THE  KENWIOSES  AND  LILLYTICK8. 

Finding  that  Newman  was  determined  to  arrest  his  progress  at  aay 
hazard,  and  apprehensive  that  some  well-intentioned  passenger  attracted 
by  the  cry  of  "  stop  thief,"  might  really  lay  violent  hands  upon  his 
person,  and  place  him  in  a  disagreeable  predicament  from  which  he 
might  have  some  difficulty  in  extricating  himself,  Nicholas  soon 
slackened  his  pace,  and  suffered  Newman  Noggs  to  come  up  with  him, 
which  he  did  in  so  breathless  a  condition  that  it  seamed  impossible  he 
could  have  held  out  for  a  minute  longer. 

**  I  will  go  straight  to  Bray's,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I  will  see  this 
man  ;  and  if  there  is  one  feeling  of  humanity  lingering  in  his  breast, 
one  spark  of  consideration  for  his  own  child,  motherless  and  friendless 
as  she  is,  I  will  awaken  it." 

"  You  will  not,"  replied  Newman.     "  You  will  not,  indeed." 

**  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  pressing  onward,  "  I  will  act  upon  my  first 
impulse,  and  go  straight  to  Ralph  Nickleby." 

^^  By  the  time  you  reach  his  house  he  vnll  be  in  bed,"  said  Newman* 

**  I'll  drag  him  from  it,"  cried  Nicholas,  fiercely. 

«  Tut,  tut,"  said  Noggs.     "  Be  yourself." 

"  You  are  the  best  of  friends  to  me,  Newman,"  rejoined  Nicholas 
after  a  pause,  and  taking  his  hand  as  he  spoke.  *^  I  have  made  head 
against  many  trials,  but  the  misery  of  another,  and  such  miseiy  is 
involved  in  this  one,  that  I  declare  to  you  I  am  rendered  desperate,  and 
know  not  how  to  act." 

In  truth,  it  did  seem  a  hopeless  case.  It  was  impossible  to  make 
any  use  of  such  intelligence  as  Newman  Noggs  had  gleaned  when  he 
lay  concealed  in  the  closet.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  compact 
between  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Gride  would  not  invalidate  the  marriaee^ 
or  render  Bray  averse  to  it,  who,  if  he  did  not  actually  know  of  Uie 
existence  of  some  such  understanding,  doubtless  suspected  it.  What 
had  been  hinted  vnth  reference  to  some  fraud  on  Madeline,  had  been 
put  with  sufficient  obscurity  by  Arthur  Gride,  but  coming  from 
Nevnnan  Noggs,  and  obscured  still  further  by  the  smoke  of  his  pocket 
pistol^  it  became  wholly  unintelligible  and  involved  in  utter  darkness. 

'*  There  seems  no  ray  of  hope,"  said  Nicholas. 

*'  The  greater  necessity  for  coolness,  for  reason,  for  consideration,  fot 
thought^"  said  Newman,  pausingat  every  alternate  word,  to  look 
anxiously  m  his  friend's  face.     ^'  Where  are  the  brothers  ?  " 

'*  Both  absent  on  urgent  business,  as  they  will  be  for  a  week  to 


come." 
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**  Is  there  no  way  of  communicating  with  them  ?  no  way  of  getting 
one  of  them  here  by  to-morrow  night  ?" 

^^  Impossible !"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  the  sea  is  between  ns  and  them. 
With  the  fairest  winds  that  ever  blew,  to  go  and  return  would  take 
three  days  and  nights." 

"  Their  nephew — "  said  Newman,  "  their  old  clerk." 

««  What  could  either  do  that  I  cannot  ?"  tejoined  Nicholas.  «« With 
reference  to  them  especially,  I  am  enjoined  to  the  strictest  silence  on 
this  subject.  What  right  have  I  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in 
zne,  when  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  prevent  this  monstrous  sacrifice  ?' 

"  Think,"  urged  Newman.     "  Is  there  no  way  ?" 

^'  There  is  none,"  said  Nicholas,  in  utter  dejection.  *^  Not  one. 
The  father  urges — the  daughter  consents.  These  demons  have  her  in 
their  toils ;  legal  right,  might,  power,  money,  and  every  influence  are 
on  their  side.     How  can  I  hope  to  save  her  f " 

^'  Hope  to  the  last,"  said  Newman,  clapping  him  on  the  haclc. 
**  Always  hope,  that's  a  dear  boy.  Never  leave  off  hoping,  it  don't 
answer.  Do  you  mind  me,  Nick  ?  it  don't  answer.  Don't  leave  a 
stone  unturned.  It  s  always  something  to  know  you've  done  the  most 
you  could.  But  don't  leave  off  hoping,  or  it's  of  no  use  doing  any- 
thing.    Hope,  hope,  to  the  last !" 

Nicholas  needed  encouragement,  for  the  suddenness  vidth  which 
intelligence  of  the  two  usurers'  plans  had  come  upon  him,  the  little 
time  which  remained  for  exertion,  the  probability,  almost  amounting 
to  certainty  itself,  that  a  few  hours  would  place  Madeline  Bray  for  ever 
beyond  his  reach,  consign  her  to  unspeakable  misery,  and  perhaps  to 
an  untimely  death :  all  this  quite  stunned  and  overwhelmed  him. 
Every  hope  connected  with  her  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  form, 
or  had  entertained  unconsciously,  seemed  to  fall  at  his  feet  withered 
and  dead.  Every  charm  with  which  his  memory  or  imagination  had 
surrounded  her,  presented  itself  before  him  only  to  heighten  his  anguish 
and  add  new  bitterness  to  his  despair.  Every  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
her  forlorn  condition,  and  of  admiration  for  her  heroism  and  fortitude, 
aggravated  the  indignation  which  shook  him  in  every  limb,  and  swelled 
his  heart  almost  to  bursting. 

But  if  Nicholas's  own  heart  embarrassed  him,  Newman's  came  to  his 
relief.  There  was  so  much  earnestness  in  his  remonstrance,  and  such 
sincerity  and  fervour  in  his  manner,  odd  and  ludicrous  as  it  always  ws^ 
that  it  imparted  to  Nicholas  new  firmness,  and  enabled  him  to  say, 
after  he  had  walked  on  for  some  little  way  in  silence, 

"  You  read  me  a  good  lesson,  Newman,  and  I  will  profit  by  it 
One  step  at  least  I  may  take,  am  bound  to  take  indeed,  and  to  that 
I  will  apply  myself  to-morrow." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Noggs,  wistfully*  "  Not  to  threaten 
Ralph  ?     Not  to  see  the  father  ?" 

"  To  see  the  daughter,  Newman,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  To  do  what 
after  all  is  the  utmost  that  the  brothers  could  do  if  they  were  here,  as 
Heaven  send  they  were !  To  reason  with  her  upon  this  hideous  union, 
to  point  out  to  her  all  the  horrors  to  which  she  is  hastening ;  rashly,  it 
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Btay  be,  and  without  dii«  feflectioa.  To  entrett  her  at  least  to  pause. 
8he  oaii  have  had  no  coonBellor  for  her  good ;  and  perhaps  evea  I  may 
more  her  so  fur  yet,  though  it  is  the  eleventh  hour,  and  she  upon  the 
very  brmk  of  ruin. 

«*  Bravely  spoken ! "  said  Newman.  *•  Well  done,  well  done !  Yes. 
Very  goodv'^ 

**  And  I  do  declare,"  cried  Nicholas,  with  honest  enthusiasm,  ^  that 
m-tlvi»  effort  i  am  influenced  by  no  selfish  or  personal  connderations, 
but  bf  pity  for  her  and  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  this  hesrtless 
w^icnie ;-  and  that  I  would  do  the  same  were  there  twenty  rivals  in  the 
field,  and  I  the  lart  and  least  favoured  of  them  all." 

^  You  would,  I  believe,"  said  Newman.  <*  But  where  are  you 
hurrying  now  ?* 

**  Homewards,"  answered  Nicholas.  **  Do  you  come  with  me,  or 
shall  I  say  good  night  ?" 

•*  I'H  come  a  little  way  if  you  will  but  walk,  not  run,"  said  Noggs. 

**  I  eamiot  walk  to-night,  Newman,"  returned  Nicholas,  hurriedly. 
**  I  must  move  rapidly,  or  I  could  not  draw  my  breath.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I've  said  and  done  to-morrow  1 " 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  darted  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and 
plunging  into  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  street,  was  quickly  lost 
to  view. 

**  lie's  a  violent  youth  at  times,'*  said  Newman,  looking  after  him ; 
**  and  yet  I  like  him  for  it.  There's  cause  enough  now,  or  the  deuce  is 
In  it.  Hope !  I  said  hope,  I  think  !  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Gride  with 
their  heads  together— and  hope  for  the  opposite  party !     Ho !  ho  1" 

It  was  with  a  very  melancholy  laugh  that  Newman  Noggs  concluded 
this  soliloquy,  and  it  was  with  a  very  melancholy  shake  of  the  head 
and  a  very  rueful  countenance,  that  he  turned  about,  and  went  plodding 
on  his  way. 

This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  to  some  small 
tavern  or  dram-shop,  that  being  his  way  in  more  senses  than  one ;  but 
Newman  was  too  much  interested  and  too  anxious  to  betake  himself 
eren  to  this  resource,  and  so,  with  many  desponding  and  dismal  reflec- 
tions, went  straight  home. 

It  had  come  to  pass  that  afternoon,  that  Miss  Morleena  Kenwtgs  had 
received  an  invitation  to  repair  next  day  per  steamer  from  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  unto  the  Eel-pie  Island  at  Twickenham,  there  to  make 
merry  upon  a  cold  collation,  bottled-beer,  shrub,  and  shrimps,  and  to 
dance  in  the  open  »r  to  the  music  of  a  locomotive  band,  conveyed 
thither  for  the  purpose:  the  steamer  being  specially  engaged  by  a 
dancing-master  of  extensive  connection  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
numerous  pupils,  and  the  pupils  displaying  their  appreciation  of  the 
danoing-mastei's  services  by  purchasing  themselves,  and  inducing  their 
friends  to  do  the  like,  divers  light-blue  tickets  entitling  them  to  join  the 
expedition.  Of  these  light-blue  tickets,  one  had  been  presented  by  an 
ambitious  neighbour  to  Miss  Morleena  Ken  wigs,  with  an  invitation  to 
join  her  daughters ;  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  rightly  deeming  that  the  honour 
of  the  fiunily  was  involved  in  Miss  Morleena's  ttiakii^  the  most  splendid 
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appeannoe  possible  on  so  short  a  notice,  and  teslifying  to  the  dswasg' 
master  thai  there  were  other  daodng-masters  faeades  him,  and  to  lA 
fathers  and  mothers  present  that  other  people's  children  coidd  kaiato 
be  ffenteel  besides  thetrs,  had  fainted  away  twice  under  the  magutnds 
of  her  preparations,  bat  upheld  by  a  determinatioa  to  sustaia  ihe 
family  name  or  pensb  in  the  attempt,  was  still  hard  at  work  whea 
Newman  Noggs  came  home. 

Now,  between  the  italian*ironing  of  frills,  the  flonnciiig  of  treiucn, 
the  trimming  of  frocks,  the  faintmgs  and  the  oominga-to  again  inci- 
dental to  the  occasion,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  been  so  entirdy  ooeopied 
that  she  had  not  observed,  until  within  half  an  hour  before^  that  the 
flaxen  tails  of  Miss  Morleena's  hair  were  in  a  manner  ran  to  seed ;  and 
that  unless  she  were  put  under  the  hands  of  a  skilful  hair-dresser,  ebe 
never  could  achieye  that  signal  triumph  orer  the  daughters  of  all  other 
people,  anything  leas  than  which  would  be  tantamount  to  defeat.  Thii 
discovery  drove  Mrs.  Kenwigs  to  despair,  for  the  hair-dresser  lived 
three  streets  and  eight  dangerous  crossings  off.  Morleena  ooold  not  be 
trusted  to  go  there  alone,  even  if  such  a  proceeding  were  strictly  proper, 
of  which  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  her  doubts;  Mr.  Kenwigs  had  not  reimned 
from  business ;  and  there  was  nobody  to  take  her.  80  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
first  slapped  Miss  Kenwigs  for  being  the  cause  of  h^  Tezation,  and 
then  shed  tears. 

''  You  ungrateful  child ! "  said  Mrs.  K^wtgs, «'  after  I  have  fff» 
through  what  I  have  this  night  for  your  good." 

^^  I  can't  help  it^  ma,"  replied  Morleena^  also  in  tears  ;  ^  my  ^ 
ic%ll  grow." 

^^  Don  t  talk  to  me,  you  naughty  thing ! "  said  Mrs.  KenwigSi 
**  don't.  Even  if  I  was  to  trust  you  by  yourself  and  you  were  to 
escape  being  run  over,  I  know  you'd  run  in  to  Laura  Chopkins,"  w&o 
was  the  daughter  of  the  ambitious  neighbour,  ^^and  tell  her  what 
you're  going  to  wear  to-morrow,  I  know  you  would.  You've  do 
proper  pride  in  yoursdf,  and  are  not  to  be  trusted  out  of  sight  for  aa 
instant." 

Deploring  the  evil-mindedness  of  her  eldest  daughter  in  these  term^ 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  distilled  fresh  drops  of  vezati<m  from  her  eyes,  and 
declared  that  she  did  believe  there  never  was  anybody  so  tried  as  d^ 
was.  Thereupon  Morleena  Kenwigs  wept  afresh,  and  they  bemoaned 
themselves  together. 

Matters  were  at  this  point  as  Newman  Noggs  was  heard  to  liosp 
past  the  door  on  his  way  up- stairs,  when  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  gaining  ne^ 
hope  from  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  hastily  removed  mm  her  oouoie- 
nanoe  as  many  traces  of  her  late  emotion  as  were  efiaoeable  on  so  ahoit 
a  notice;  and  presenting  herself  before  him,  and  representing  th^ 
dilemma,  entreated  that  he  would  escort  MorleenA  to  the  hair- 
dresser's  shop. 

**  I  wouldn't  ask  you,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  « if  I  didn't 
know  what  a  good,  kind-hearted  creature  you  are— no,  not  for  wo^ds. 
I  am  a  weak  constitution,  Mr.  Noggs,  but  my  spirit  would  no  to^ 
let  me  ask  a  favour  where  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  its ' 
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jnefused^tban  it  woald  let  me  submit  to  see  my  children  trampled  dowa 
and  trod  upon  by  envy  and  lowness ! " 

Newman  was  too  good-natured  not  to  have  consented,  even  without 
4hiB  avowal  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Mrs,  Kenwi^.  Accordingly, 
Si  very  few  minutes  had  elapsed  when  he  and  Miss  Morleena  were  on' 
tiieir  way  to  the  hair-dresser's. 

It  was  not  exactly  a  hair-dresser's ;  that  is  to  say,  people  of  a  coarse 
and  vulgar  turn  of  mind  might  have  called  it  a  barber's,  for  they  not 
only  cut  and  curled  ladies  elegantly  and  children  carefully,  but  shaved 
gentlemen  easily.     Still  it  was  a  highly  genteel  establishment— -quite 
Srst-iiite  in  fact — and  there  were  displayed  in  the  window,  besides 
other  elegancies,  waxen  busts  of  a  light  lady  and  a  dark  gentleman 
"which  were  the  admiration  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.     Indeed,  some 
ladies  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  dark  gentleman  was  actually 
a  portrait  of  the  spirited  young  proprietor,  and  the  great  similarity 
'between  their  head-dresses — both  wore  very  glossy  hair  with  a  narrow 
-walk  straight  down  the  middle,  and  a  profusion  of  flat  circular  curls 
on  both  sides — encouraged  the  idea.      The  better  informed  aniong 
the  sex,  however,  made  light  of  this  assertion,  for  however  willing 
they  were  (and  they  were  very  willing)  to  do  full  justice  to  the  hand- 
some face  and  figure  of  the  proprietor,  they  held  the  countenance  of 
the  dark  gentleman  in  the  window  to  be  an  exquisite  and  abstract 
idea  of  masculine  beauty,  realised  sometimes  perhaps  among  angels  and 
mititary  men,  but  very  rarely  embodied  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  mortals* 
It  was  to  this  establishment  that  Newman  Noggs  led  Miss  Kenwigs 
in  safety,  and  the  proprietor  knowing  that  Miss  Kenwigs  had  three 
sisters,  each  with  two  flaxen  tails,  and  all  good  for  sixpence  a-piece 
once  a  month  at  least,  promptly  deserted  an  old  gentleman  whom  he 
had  just  lathered  for  shaving,  and  handing  him  over  to  the  jonrnejrman, 
(who  was  not  very  popular  among  the  ladies,  by  reason  of  his  obesity 
and  middle  age)  waited  on  the  young  lady  himself. 

Just  as  this  change  had  been  efrected,  there  presented  himself  for 
shaving,  a  big,  burly,  c[ood-humoured  coal-heaver  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  who  drawing  his  hand  across  his  chin,  requested  to  know  when 
a  shaver  would  be  disengaged. 

The  journeyman  to  whom  this  question  was  put  looked  doubtfully 
at  the  young  proprietor,  and  the  young  proprietor  looked  scornfully  at 
the  coad-heaver,  observing  at  the  same  time— - 
**  You  won't  got  shaved  here,  my  man." 
*^  Why  not?"  said  the  coal-heaver. 

**  We  don't  shave. gentlemen  in  your  line,"  remarked  the  young  pio^ 
prietor. 

**  Why,  I  see  yon  a  shaving  of  a  baker  when  I  was  a  looking  through 
the  winder,  last  week,"  said  the  coal-heaver. 

**  It's  necessary  to  draw  the  line  somewheres  my  fine  feller,"  replied 
the  principal.  ^^  We  draw  the  line  there.  We  can  t  go  beyond  bakers. 
If  we  was  to  get  any  lower  than  bakers  our  customers  would  desert  ns, 
and  we  might  shut  up  shop.  You  must  try  some  other  establishment,, 
sir.    We  oonldn't  do  it  here." 
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The  applicant  stared,  grimied  at  Newman  Nogga,  who  appeared 
highly  entertained,  looked  slightly  round  the  shop  as  if  in  depreciation 
of  the  pomatum  pots  and  other  articles  of  stock,  took  his  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  and  gave  a  yery  loud  whistle,  and  then  put  it  in  again,  and 
walked  out. 

The  old  eentleman  who  had  just  been  lathered,  and  who  was  slttiug 
in  a  melancholy  manner  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  waU,  appeared 
quite  unconscious  of  this  incident,  and  to  be  insensible  to  everything 
around  him  in  the  depth  of  a  reverie-— a  very  mournful  one,  to  jadg9 
from  the  sighs  he  occasionally  vented — in  which  be  vras  absorbed. 
Affected  by  this  example,  the  proprietor  began  to  clip  Miss  KenwigSi 
the  journeyman  to  serape  the  old  gentleman,  and  Newman  Nogg*  to 
read  last  Sunday's  paper,  all  three  in  silence ;  when  Miss  Kenwigs 
uttered  a  shrill  little  scream,  and  Newman  raising  his  eyes,  saw  that  it 
had  been  elicited  by  the  circumstance  of  the  old  gentleman  tuiaing  his 
head,  and  disclosing  the  features  of  Mr.  Lillyvick  the  collector. 

The  features  of  Mr.  Lillyvick  they  were,  but  strangely  altered.  If 
ever  an  old  gentleman  had  made  a  point  of  appearing  in  publio,  shaved 
close  and  clean,  that  old  gentleman  was  Mr.  Lillyvick.  If  ever  a  col- 
lector had  borne  himself  like  a  collector,  and  assumed  before  all  men 
a  solemn  and  portentous  di&nity  as  if  he  had  the  world  on  his  books 
and  it  was  all  two  quarters  m  arrear,  that  collector  was  Mr.  Lillyvick. 
And  now,  there  he  sat  with  the  remains  of  a  beard  at  least  a  week  old 
encumbering  his  chin,  a  soiled  and  crumpled  shirt-frill  crouching  as  it 
were  upon  his  breast  instead  of  standing  boldly  out;  a  demeanour  so 
abashed  and  drooping,  so  despondent,  expressive  of  such  humiliation, 
grief,  and  shame,  that  if  the  souls  of  forty  unsubstantial  houaekeqpeif 
all  of  whom  had  had  their  water  cut  off  for  non-payment  of  the  ratc^ 
oould  have  been  concentrated  in  one  body,  that  one  body  could  hardly 
have  expressed  such  mortification  and  defeat  as  were  now  expressed  ia 
the  person  of  Mr.  Lillyvick  the  collector. 

Newman  Noggs  uttered  his  name,  and  Mr.  Lillyvick  groaned,  then 
oonghed  to  hide  it.  But  the  groan  was  a  fuU-sixed  groan,  and  the 
cough  was  but  a  wheease. 

^^  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  said  Newman  Noggs. 

«'  Matter,  Sir  1 "  cried  Mr.  liUy  vick.  «'  The  plug  of  life  ia  dry.  Sir, 
and  but  the  mud  is  left." 

This  speech — ^the  style  of  which  Newman  attributed  to  Mr.  LiDy- 
Tick's  recent  association  with  theatrical  characta»— not  being  quite 
explanatory,  Newman  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  ask  another 
question,  when  Mr.  Lillyvick  prevented  him  by  shaking  his  hand 
mournfully,  and  then  waving  his  own. 

'^  Let  me  be  shaved,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick.  ^'  I  shall  be  done  beibre 
Morleena— it  is  Morleena,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Newman. 

^<  Kenwigaes  have  got  a  boy,  haven't  they  ?"  inquired  the  ooUsetar. 

Again  Newman  said  '^  Yes." 

^^  Is  it  a  nice  boy  ?  "  demanded  the  coUectcHr. 

^'  It  ain't  a  very  nasty  one,"  returned  Newman^  xather  cmbanassid 
by  the  question. 
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^  Saatok  Keamgi  used  to  aay,"  observed  the  collector,  ^^  that  if  ever 
she  had  another  bo7»  she  hoped  it  might  be  like  me.  Is  this  one  like 
ine»  Mr.  Noggs?" 

This  was  a  puzzling  inquirjr,  bat  Newman  evaded  it  by  replying  to 
Mr.  Lillyvick,  that  he  thought  the  baby  might  possibly  come  like  him 
in  time. 

^  I  ahonld  be  glad  to  have  somebody  like  me,  somehow,"  said  Mr. 
liQlyvick,  ^^  before  I  die." 

*'  Yon  don't  mean  to  do  that  yet  awhile  ?  "  said  Newman* 

Unto  which  Mr.  Lilly  vick  replied  in  a  solemn  voice,  **'  Let  me  be 
shftred ;"  and  again  consigning  himself  to  the  hands  of  the  journeyman, 
flaid  no  more. 

This  was  remarkable  behavionr,  and  so  remarkable  did  it  seem  to 
Miss  Morleena,  that  that  young  lady,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  having 
her  ear  sliced  off,  had  not  been  able  to  forbear  looking  round  some 
score  of  times  during  the  foregoing  colloquy.  Of  her,  however,  Mr. 
Liillyvick  took  no  notice,  rather  striving  (so,  at  least,  it  seemed  to 
Newman  Noggs)  to  evade  her  observation,  and  to  shrink  into  himself 
whenever  he  attracted  her  regards.  Newman  wondered  very  much 
'what  could  have  occasioned  this  altered  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
collector;  but  philosophically  reflecting  that  he  would  most  likely 
know  sooner  or  later,  and  that  he  could  perfectly  afford  to  wait,  he 
-was  very  little  disturbed  by  the  singularity  of  the  old  gentleman's  de- 
portment. 

The  entting  and  curling  being  at  last  oonduded,  the  old  gentleman, 
mrho  had  been  some  time  waiting,  rose  to  go,  and  walking  out  with 
Newman  and  his  chaige,  took  2^ewman's  arm,  and  proceeded  with 
them  for  some  time  without  making  any  observation.  Newman,  who 
in  power  of  taciturnity  was  excelled  by  few  people,  made  no  attempt -to 
break  nlence,  and  so  they  went  on  until  they  had  very  nearly  resohed 
Miss  Morleesa's  home,  when  Mr.  Lillyvick  said— - 

^^  Were  the  Kenwigses  very  much  overpowered,  Mr.  Noggs,  by 
ihatnews?" 

^  What  news  ? "  returned  Newman. 

**  That  about — ^my — b«ng—  " 

**  Married  ? "  suggested  Newman. 

<^  Ah ! "  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick,  with  another  groan — ^this  time  not 
cfTsn  disguised  by  a  wheeze. 

^^  It  made  ma  cry  when  she  knew  it,"  interposed  Miss  Morleena, 
f^hat  we  kept  it  from  her  for  a  long  tone ;  and  pa  was  very  low  in  his 
flpirita,  bnt  he  is  better  now;  and  I  was  very  ill,  but  I  am  better  too.'* 

^  Wonld  yon  give  your  great-uncle  Lillyvick  a  kiss  if  he  was  to  ask 
yon,  Morleena  ?  "  said  the  collector,  with  some  hesitation. 

^  Yea,-^uncle  Lillyvick,  I  would,"  returned  Miss  Morleena,  with  the 
enevgy  of  both  her  parents  combined ;  ^^  but  not  aunt  Lillyvick*  ^els 
not  aa  annt  of  mine,  and  I'll  never  ccdl  her  one." 
.  Immediately  upon  the  utterance  of  these  words,  Mr.  Lillyvick  caught 
Miss  Morleena  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  being  by  this  tine 
at  the  door  of  the  honse  where  Mr.  Kenwigs  lodged  (which,  as  has 
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been  before-mentioned,  usually  stood  wide  open),  he  walked  Btraigbt  up 
into  Mr.  Kenwiga'  sitting-room,  and  put  Miss  Morleena  down  in  the 
midst.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  were  at  supper.  At  sight  of  their 
perjured  relative,  Mrs.  Kenwigs  turned  faint  and  pale,  and  Mr.  Kenwigs 
rose  majestically. 

*'  Kenwigs,"  said  the  collector,  '^  shake  hands.** 
^'  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  ^  the  time  has  been  when  I  was  proud 
to  shake  hands  with  such  a  man  as  that  man  as  now  snrweys  me.  The 
time  has  been,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  ^^  when  a  wisit  from  that  maa 
has  excited  in  me  and  my  family's  boozums  sensations  both  nateral  and 
awakening.  But  now  I  look  upon  that  man  with  emotions  totallf 
surpassing  everythink,  and  I  ask  myself  where  is  his  Aonour,  where  is 
his  straight-for'ardness,  and  where  is  his  human  natur." 

^^  Susan  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lilly vick,  turning  humbly  to  his  nieoe^ 
**  don't  you  say  anything  to  me  V* 

^'  She  is  not  equal  to  it,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  striking  the  taUe 
emphatically.  ^^  What  with  the  nursing  of  a  healthy  babby,  and  the 
reflections  upon  your  cruel  conduct,  four  pints  of  malt  liquor  a  day  is 
hardly  able  to  sustain  her." 

^^  I  am  glad,"  said  the  poor  collector  meekly,  ^^that  the  baby  is  a 
healthy  one.     I  am  very  glad  of  that." 

This  was  touching  the  Kenwigses  on  their  tenderest  point.  Mn. 
Kenwigs  instantly  burst  into  teus,  and  Mr.  Kenwigs  evinced  great 
emotion. 

^^  My  pleasantest  feeling  all  the  time  that  child  was  expected,"  fiaid 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  mournfully,  ^^  was  a  thinking,  *if  its  a  boy,  as  I  hope 
it  may  be,  for  I  have  heard  it's  uncle  Lilly  vick  say  again  and  again  he 
would  perfer  our  having  a  boy  next — if  it's  a  boy,  what  will  his  nnde 
Lilly  vick  say — what  will  he  like  him  to  be  called — ^will  he  be  Peter, 
or  Alexander,  or  Pompey,  or  Diorgeenes,  or  what  will  he  be  ? '  asd 
now  when  I  look  at  him — a  precious,  unconscious,  helpless  infant, 
'with  no  use  in  his  little  arms  but  to  tear  his  little  cap,  and  no  uso  in 
his  little  legs  but  to  kick  his  little  self — when  I  see  him  a-l3dng  on  his 
mother's  lap  cooing  and  cooing,  and  in  his  innocent  state  almost  a 
choking  himself  with  his  little  fist — when  I  see  him  such  a  infant  as 
he  is,  and  think  that  that  uncle  Lilly  vick,  as  was  once  a  going  to  be  so 
fond  of  him  has  withdrawed  himself  away,  such  a  feeling  of  wengeance 
comes  over  me  as  no  language  can  depicter,  and  I  feel  as  if  even  that 
holy  babe  was  a  telling  me  to  hate  him." 

This  affecting  picture  moved  Mrs.  Kenwigs  deeply.  After  serend 
imperfect  words  which  vainly  attempted  to  struggle  to  the  surface,  but 
were  drowned  and  washed  away  by  the  strong  tide  of  her  tears,  she 
spake. 

^^  Uncle,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  to  think  that  you  should  have  tnraed 
your  back  upon  me  and  my  dear  children,  and  upon  Kenwigs  which  is 
the  author  of  their  being — you  who  was  once  so  kind  and  afleetionat^ 
and  who,  if  anybody  had  told  ns  such  a  thing  of,  we  should  have 
withered  with  scorn  like  lightning — ^you  that  little  Lillyvick  oar  6xd 
and  earliest  boy  was  named  after  at  thevery  altan-^oh  gcaeioQS  1 "     • 
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*^  Waa  it  money  tbat  we  cared  for?"  said  Hr.  Kenwiga.    <*  Waa  it 
piopertj  that  "we  ever  thought  of  ? " 

♦*  No,"  cried  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "  I  scorn  it." 
*^  So  do  I/'  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  "•  and  always  did." 
^^  My  feelings  have  heen  lancerated,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  ^^  my  heart 
has  been  torn  asunder  with  anguish,  I  have  heen  thrown  hack  in  my 
confinement,  my  unoffending  infant  has  heen  rendered  uncomfortahle  and 
fractious,  Morleena  has  pined  herself  away  to  nothing ;  all  this  I  forget 
and  forgive,  and  -with  you,  uncle,  I  never  can  quarrel.  But  never  ask 
me  to  reoeive  her — ^never  do  it,  uncle.  For  I  will  not,  I  will  not,  I 
won't,  I  won%  I  won't — " 

"  Susan,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  "  consider  your  child." 
"  ^^  Yes,"  shrieked  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  ^^  I  will  consider  my  child  !  I  will 
consider  my  child  !  my  own  child,  that  no  uncles  can  deprive  me  of, 
my  own  hated,  despised,  deserted,  cut-off  little  child."  And  here  the 
emotions  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs  hecame  so  violent  that  Mr.  Kenwigs  waa 
fain  to  administer  hartshorn  internally  and  vinegar  externally,  and  to 
destroy  a  staylace,  four  petticoat  strings,  and  several  small  buttons. 

Kewman  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  scene,  for  Mr.  Lillyvick 
had  signed  to  him  not  to  withdraw,  and  Mr.  Kenwigs  had  further 
solicited  his  presence  hy  a  nod  of  invitation.  When  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had 
heen  in  some  degree  restored,  and  Newman,  as  a  person  possessed  of 
some  influence  with  her,  had  remonstrated  and  begged  her  to  compose 
herself,  Mr.  Lillyvick  said  in  a  faltering  voice : 

^  I  never  shall  ask  anybody  here  to  receive  my 1  needn't  mention 

the  word,  you  know  what  I  mean.     Kenwigs  and  Susan,  yesterday 
was  a  week  she  eloped  with  a  half-pay  captain." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  started  together. 

"'  Eloped  with  a  half-pay  captain,'  repeated  Mr.  Lillyvick,  ^^  basdy 
"sad  falsely  eloped  with  a  half-pay  captain — ^with  a  bottle-nosed  captain 
that  any  man  might  have  considered  himself  safe  from.  It  waa  in  this 
voom,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  looking  sternly  round,  ^^that  I  first  see 
Henrietta  Petowker.     It  is  in  this  room  that  I  turn  her  off  for  ever." 

This  declaration  completely  changed  the  whole  posture  of  affairs. 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  threw  herself  nx>on  the  old  gentleman's  neck,  bitterly 
reproaching  herself  for  her  late  harshness,  and  exclaiming  if  she  had 
suffered,  what  mnet  his  sufferings  have  been  !  Mr.  Kenwigs  grasped 
has  hand  and  vowed  eternal  friendship  and  remorae.  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was 
^Knror^stricken  to  think  that  she  should  ever  have  nourished  in  her 
^KMom  such  a  snake,  adder,  viper,  serpent,  and  base  crocodile  as  Hen« 
fietta  Petowker.  Mr.  Kenwigs  argued  that  she  must  have  been  bad 
indeed  not  to  have  improved  by  so  long  a  contemplation  of  Mrs.  Ken- 
"^gs's  virtue.  Mrs.  Kenwigs  rememba%d  that  Mr.  Kenwigs  had  often 
Bud  that  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  Miss  Petowker's 
^^<>iKduct,  and  wondered  how  it  was  that  she  could  have  been  blinded  by 
*^  a  wretch.  Mr.  Kenwigs  remembered  that  he  had  had  his  sus- 
picions, but  did  not  wonder  why  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  not  had  hers,  as 
^e  was  all  chastity,  purity,  and  truth,  and  Henrietta  all  baseness, 
^Ifldiood,  and  deceit.    And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  both  said  with 
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stioDg  feeling  and  tean  of  sympathy,  that  eyery  thing  happened  for  the 
best,  and  conjured  the  good  collect<Hr  not  to  give  way  to  unavailiiig 
grief,  but  to  seek  consolation  in  the  society  of  those  aiiectionate  reb- 
tions  whose  arms  and  hearts  were  ever  open  to  him. 

^^  Out  of  affection  and  regard  for  you,  Susan  and  Kenwiga,"  said 
Mr.  Lilly  vick,  ^^  and  not  out  of  roTenge  and  spito  against  her,  for  she 
is  below  it,  I  shall  to-morrow  morning  settle  upon  your  children,  and 
make  payable  to  the  survivors  of  them  when  they  come  of  age  or  manry, 
that  money  that  I  once  meant  to  leave  'em  in  my  wiiL  The  deed  shall 
be  executed  to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Nogss  shall  be  one  of  the  witneneii 
He  hears  me  promise  this,  and  he  shsll  see  it  done." 

Overpowered  by  this  noble  and  generoos  offer,  Mr.  Kenwiga,  Mis. 
Kenwigs,  and  Miss  Moriaena  Ken  wigs  all  began  to  sob  together,  and  the 
noise  of  their  sobbing  communicating  itself  to  the  next  room,  whoe 
the  children  lay  a-bed,  and  causing  them  to  cry  too,  Mr.  Kenwigs  rushed 
wildly  in  and  bringing  them  out  in  his  arms  by  two  and  two,  tumbled 
ihem  down  in  their  nightcaps  and  gowns  at  the  feet  of  Mr*  XjiUyvick, 
and  called  upon  them  to  thank  and  bless  him, 

*^  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  when  a  heart-rending  scene  bad 
ensued  and  the  children  weie  cleared  away  again,  *^  Qive  me  some 
supper.  This  took  place  twenty  mile  from  town.  I  came  up  this 
morning,  and  have  been  lingering  about  all  day  without  being  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  oome  and  see  you*  I  humoured  her  in  everything 
she  had  her  own  way,  she  did  just  as  she  pleased,  and  now  she  has 
done  this.  There  was  twelve  teaspoons  and  twenty-four  pound  in 
sovereigns— I  missed  them  first — ^it  s  a  trial — I  feel  I  shall  never  bo 
able  to  knock  a  double  knock  again  when  I  go  my  rounda-^on  t  aaf 
anything  more  about  it,  plcaso  the  q>oons  were  worth-— never  niind— 
never  mind  1 " 

.With  such  muttered  outpourings  as  these,  the  old  gentleman  shed  a 
few  tears,  but  they  got  him  into  the  elbow-ohair  and  prevailed  npos 
him,  without  much  pressing,  to  make  a  hearty  supper,  and  by  the  time 
be  bad  finished  his  first  pipe  and  disposed  of  half-a-dozen  glasses  out  of 
a  crown  bowl  of  punch,  ordored  by  Mr.  Kenwigs  in  celebration  of  his 
return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family^  he  seemed,  though  still  very  humbly 
quito  resigned  to  his  £ato»  and  nther  zelieved  than  otherwise  hj  tho 
night  of  his  wife. 

^^  Whoi  I  see  that  man,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  one  hand  xound 
Mrs.  Kenwigs's  waist,  his  other  hand  supporting  his  pipe  (which  made 
him  wink  and  cough  very  much,  for  he  was  no  smoker)  and  his  ey« 
on  Morleena,  who  sat  upon  her  uncle's  knee,  ^^  when  I  see  that  maa  a 
mingling  once  again  in  the  spear  which  he  adorns,  and  see  his  afiiDctioDS 
deweloping  themselves  in  legitimato  sitiwations^  I  tod  that  bis  nits'  ia 
as  elewated  and  expanded  as  his  standing  afore  society  as  a  pablic 
character  is  unimpeached,  and  the  woioesof  my  infant  children  porvidea 
for  in  life,  seem  to  whisper  to  me  softly^  ^  This  is  an  ewent  st  whidi 
Evins  itself  looks  dovm  1 ' " 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

CONTAININO     THB     FT7RTBEB     PROGRESS    OF  THE   PLOT  CONTRITED   BT 
UR.  RALPH   NICKLEBY  AND   MR.  ARTHUR   GRIDE. 


With  thai  settled  resolution  and  steadiness  of  purpose  to  which 
extreme  Gircumstances  so  often  give  birth,  acting  upon  far  less  excitable 
and  inoie  sluggish  tempentments  than  that  which  was  the  lot  of 
Madeline  Bray's  admirer,  Nicholas  started,  at  dawn  of  day,  from  the 
restless  couch  which  no  sleep  had  visited  on  the  pievious  night,  and 
prepiared  to  make  that  last  iHPP^  ^7  whose  slight  and  fragile  thread 
her  only  remaining  hope  of  escape  depended. 

Although  to  restless  and  ardent  minds,  mwning  may  be  the  fitting 
season  for  exertion  and  activity,  it  is  not  always  at  that  time  that  hope 
is  strongest  or  the  spirit  most  sanguine  and  buoyant.  In  trying  and 
doubtful  positions,  use,  custom,  a  steady  contemplation  of  the  dimcul- 
ties  which  surround  us,  and  a  familiarity  with  them«  imperceptibly 
diminish  our  apprehensions  and  beget  comparative  indifference,  if  not 
a  vague  and  reckless  confidence  in  some  relief,  the  means  or  nature  of 
which  we  care  not  to  foresee.  But  when  we  come  fresh  upon  such 
things  in  the  morning,  with  that  dark  and  silent  sap  between  us  and 
yesterday,  with  every  link  in  the  brittle  chain  of  hope  to  rivet  afresh, 
our  hot  enthusiasm  subdued,  and  cool  calm  reason  substituted  in  its 
stead,  doubt  and  misgiving  revive.  As  the  traveller  sees  farthest  by 
day,  and  becomes  aware  of  rugged  mountains  and  trackless  plains  which 
the  friendly  darkness  had  shrouded  from  his  si^ht  and  mind  together, 
so  the  wayiarer  in  the  toilsome  path  of  human  life  sees  with  each  re- 
turning sun  some  new  obstacle  to  surmount,  some  new  height  to  ba 
attained ;  distanoes  stretch  out  before  him  which  last  night  were  scarcely 
taken  into  account,  and  the  light  which  gilds  all  nature  with  its  cheer* 
ful  beams,  seems  but  to  shine  upon  the  weary  obstacles  which  yet  lis 
stjnewn  between  him  and  the  grave. 

So  thought  jNicholas,  when,  vnth  the  impatience  natural  to  a  «tna» 
tion  like  his,  he  softly  left  the  house,  and  feeling  as  though  to  remain 
in  bed  were  to  lose  most  precious  time,  and  to  be  up  and  stirring  were 
in  some  way  to  promote  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he  wandered  into  London, 
although  perfec^y  well  knowing  that  for  hours  to  come  he  could  not 
obtain  sp^ch  with  Madeline,  and  could  do  nothing  but  wish  the  inters 
vening  time  away. 

And  even  now,  as  he  paced  the  streets  and  listlessly  looked  round  oa 
the  gradually  increasing  bustle  and  preparation  for  the  day,  everything 
appeared  to  yield  him  some  new  occasion  lior  deqM>Ddency.  Last  nifht 
the  sacrifice  of  a  young,  afiectionate,  and  beautiful  creature  to  such  a 
wretch  and  in  such  a  cause,  had  seemed  a  thing  too  monstrous  to 
succeed,  and  the  warmer  he  grew  the  moi^  confident  he  felt  that  soms 
inlotpositian  must  save  her  from  his  dutches.    Bat  now,  whea  ho 
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tluragfai  how  repahity  ihiDgB  weoi  on  firom  daf  to  day  in  ifae  flame 
nnvarjring  round— how  youth  and  beanty  died,  and  ngly  griping  age 
liyed  tottering  on — how  crafty  avarice  grew  rich,  and  manly  hon^ 
hearts  were  poor  and  Bad — how  few  they  were  who  tenanti^  the  sUtelj 
honeefl^  and  how  many  those  who  lay  in  noisome  pens,  or  rose  etch  day 
and  laid  them  down  at  night,  and  lived  and  died,  father  and  son,  moth^ 
and  child,  race  upon  race,  and  generation  upon  generation,  without  a  home 
to  shelter  them  or  the  energies  of  one  single  man  directed  to  their  aid 
•—how  in  seeking,  not  a  luxurious  and  splendid  life,  hut  the  bare  means 
of  a  most  wretched  and  inadequate  sahsistenoe,  there  were  women  and 
children  in  that  one  town,  divided  into  classes,  numbered  and  estimated 
as  r^ularly  as  the  noble  families  and  folks  of  sreat  degree,  and  reared 
from  in&ncy  to  drive  most  criminal  and  dreadful  trades — ^how  ignoiaDos 
was  punished  and  never  taught — ^how  jail-door  gaped  and  gallows 
loomed  for  thousands  urged  towards  them  by  circumstances  darkly 
curtaining  their  very  cradles'  heads,  and  but  for  which  they  might  have 
earned  their  honest  bread  and  lived  in  peace— how  many  died  in  soot, 
-and  had  no  chance  of  life — ^how  many  who  could  scarcely  go  astray, 
be  they  vicious  as  they  would,  turned  haughtily  from  the  crushed  and 
stricken  wretch  who  could  scarce  do  otherwise,  and  who  would  hare 
been  a  greater  wonder  had  he  or  she  done  well,  than  even  they,  liad 
they  done  ill — how  much  injustice,  and  misery,  and  wrong  there  was, 
and  yet  how  the  world  rolled  on  from  year  to  year,  alike  earless  and 
indifferent,  and  no  man  seeking  to  remedy  or  redress  it : — ^wfaen  be 
ihou|;ht  of  all  this,  and  selected  from  the  mass  the  one  slight  caae  on 
which  his  thoughts  were  bent,  he  felt  indeed  that  ihere  was  little  ground 
for  hope,  and  little  cause  or  reason  why  it  should  not  form  an  atom  in 
the  huge  aggregate  of  distress  and  sorrow,  and  add  one  small  and  onim* 
portant  unit  to  swell  the  great  amount. 

But  youth  is  not  prone  to  contemplate  the  darkest  side  of  a  picture 
it  can  shift  at  will.  By  dint  of  reflecting  on  what  he  had  to  do  and 
reviving  the  train  of  thought  which  night  had  interrupted,  Nicholas 
'graduiuly  summoned  up  his  utmost  energy,  and  by  the  time  the  morning 
was  sufficiently  advanced  for  his  purpose,  had  no  thought  but  that  of 
using  it  to  the  best  advantage.  A  hasty  breakfast  taken,  and  BQcb 
affairs  of  business  as  required  prompt  attention  disposed  of,  he  directed 
his  steps  to  the  residence  of  Madeline  Bray,  whither  he  lost  no  time  in 
arriving. 

It  had  occurred  to  him  that  very  possibly  thoryonng  lady  might  be 
denied,  although  to  him  she  never  had  been;  and  he  was  still  pondernig 
npon  the  surest  method  of  obtaining  aocess  to  her  in  that  case,  when, 
coming  to  the  door  of  the  house,  he  found  it  had  been  left  ajar— pro* 
bably  by  the  last  person  who  had  gone  out*  The  occasion  was  not  one 
npon  which  to  obsierve  the  nicest  ceremony ;  therefore,  availing  himBeif 
of  this  advantage,  Nicholas  walked  gentiy  np  stairs  axid  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  room  into  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  be  shown. 
Beceiving  permission  to  enter  finom  some  person  on  the  other  side,  he 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 

Bray  and  his  danghter  were  sitting  there  alone*    It  was  naarly  three 
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eeks  mnce  he  had  seen  her  last,  but  ihero  was  a  coaoge  in  the  lordf 
girl  before  him  which  told  Nicholas,  in  startling  terms,  what  mental 
siifiRuing  had  been  compressed  into  that  short  time.    There  are  no  words 
-vrliich  can  express,  nothing  with  which  can  be  compared^  the  perfect 
pallor,  the  clear  transparent  cold  ghastly  whiteness,  of  the  beaatiful 
&ce  which  turned  towards  him  when  he  entered.  Her  hair  was  a  rich  deep 
brown,  bat  shading  that  face,  and  straying  upon  a  neck  that  rivalled  it 
in  whiteness,  it  seemed  by  the  strong  contrast  raven  black.     Something 
of  wildness  and  restlessness  there  was  in  the  dark  eye,  but  there  wad 
tbe  same  patient  look,  the  same  expression  of  gentle  monmfufaiess  whicb 
lie  well  remembered,  and  no  trace  of  a  singte  tear.     Most  beautiful- 
more  beautiful  perhaps  in  ^pearanoe  than  eyer-*there  was  something 
in  her  face  which  qnite  unmanned  him,  and  Appeared  fiir  more  touching 
than  the  wildest  agony  of  grieL     It  was  not  merely  calm  and  composed, 
l>nt  fixed  and  rigid,  as  though  the  violent  effort  which  had  summoned 
tliat  composure  beneath  her  &ther's  eye,  while  it  mastered  all  other 
tlioughts,  had  prevented  even  the  momentary  expression  they  had  com-r 
municated  to  the  features  from  subsiding,  and  had  fastened  it  there  as 
$ax  evidence  of  its  triumph. 

The  father  sat  opposite  to  her — not  looking  directly  in  her  face,  but 
glancing  at  her  as  he  talked  with  a  gay  air  which  ill  disguised  the  anxiety 
of  his  thoughts.  The  drawing  materials  were  not  on  their  accustomed 
table,  nor  were  any  of  the  other  tokoas  of  her  usual  occupations  to  bd 
seen.  The  litUe  vases  which  he  had  always  seen  filled  with  finsh 
flowers,  were  empty  or  supplied  only  vnth  a  few  withered  stalks  and 
leaves.  The  bird  was  silent.  The  cloth  that  covered  his  cage  at  night 
-was  not  removed.     His  mistress  had  forgotten  him. 

There*  are  times  when  the  mind  being  painfully  alive  to  receive 
impressions,  a  great  deal  may  be  noted  at  a  glance.  This  was  one,  for 
Nicholas  had  but  glanced  round  him  when  he  was  recognised  by  Mr. 
Bray,  who  said  impatiently, 

^^  Now,  Sir,  whi^  do  you  want  ?  Name  your  errand  here  quickly 
if  you  please^  for  my  daughter  and  I  are  busUy  engaged  with  other  and 
more  important  matters  than  those  you  come  about.  Come^  Sir, 
address  yourself  to  your  business  at  once." 

Nicholas  could  very  well  disoem  that  the  irritability  and  impatience 
of  this  speech  were  assumed,  and  that  Bray  in  his  heart  was  rejoiced 
at  any  interruption  which  promised  to  engage  the  uttention  of  his 
daughter.  He  bent  his  eyes  involuntarily  upon  the  father  as  he 
spoke,  and  marked  his  uneasiness,  for  he  coloured  directly  and  turned 
his  head  away. 

The  device,  however,  so  &r  as  it  vras  a  device  for  causing  Madeline 
to  interfere,  was  sucoessfuL  She  rose,  and  advancing  towarcb  Nicholas 
paused  half  way,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  as  exp^ing  a  letter. 

^^  Madeline,"  said  her  father'  impatiently,  ^^  my  love,  what  are  you 
doing  ?" 

*^  Miss  Bray  expects  an  enclosure  perhaps,"  said  Nicholas,  speaking 
very  distinctly,  and  with  an  emphasis  she  could  scarcely  misunderstanf 
»( My  employer  is  absent  from  £qgl<A<^  ^  I  dionld  have  brought  a 
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Mftar  ifitli  me.     I  hope  she  wiH  give  me  time — a  little  time — ^I  ask  a 
yery  little  time." 

^If  that  is  all  70a  oome  about,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Bimy,  ^^joa  may 
Biake  yoTiTself  easy  on  that  head.  Madeline,  my  dear,  I  didn't  know 
Ihis  person  was  in  your  debt  ?'* 

**  A~^a  trifle  I  bdieve,"  xetamed  Madeline,  fcintly. 

^  I  suppose  you  think  now,"  said  Bray,  wheeling  his  chair  roand 
and  confronting  Nicholas,  ^that  hut  for  such  pitifol  soma  as  yon  bring 
here  becanse  my  daughter  has  chosen  to  employ  her  time  as  she  has, 
ire  should  starre?** 

**  I  haye  not  thought  about  it,"  returned  Nicholas. 

^Yon  have  not  thought  about  it!"  sneered  ^e  invalid.  *^Tov 
know  you  have  thought  about  it,  and  have  thought  that  and  think  so 
every  time  you  come  here.  Do  you  suppose,  young  man,  that  I  don't 
Imow  what  Kttle  purse-proud  tradesmen  are,  when  through  eome  fortu- 
nate circumstances  they  get  the  upper  hand  for  a  brief  day— -or  thmk 
tiiey  get  the  upper  hand — of  a  gentleman  ?** 

^  My  business,"  said  Nicholas  respectfully,  ^is  with  a  lady." 

*'  With  a  gentleman's  daughter,  Sir,"  returned  the  sick  man,  **  sod 
fhe  pettifogging  spirit  is  the  same.  But  perhaps  you  bring  onforv  eh? 
Have  you  any  fresh  ardert  for  my  daughter.  Sir  ?" 

Nicholas  understood  the  tone  of  triumph  and  the  sneer  in  vrhich  this 
interrogatory  was  put,  but  remembering  the  necessity  of  supporting  his 
assumed  character,  produced  a  scrap  of  paper  purpor^g  to  contain  a 
list  of  some  subjects  for  drawings  which  his  employer  desired  to  ha^e 
executed ;  and  with  which  he  had  prepared  himself  in  case  of  any  soch 
contingency. 

Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Bray.    <<  These  are  the  orders,  are  they  ?" 
Since  you  insist  upon  the  term,  Sir — ^yes,"  replied  Nicholas. 

^^  Then  you  may  tell  your  master,"  said  Bray,  tossing  the  paper  bwk 
again  with  an  exulting  smile,  ^Uhat  my  daughter — Miss  Madelioe 
Bray — condescends  to  employ  herself  no  longer  in  such  laboars  as 
these ;  that  she  is  not  at  his  beck  and  call  as  he  supposes  her  to  be; 
that  we  don't  live  upon  his  money  as  he  flatters  himself  we  do ;  that 
he  may  give  whatever  he  owes  us  to  the  flist  beggar  that  passes  his 
ehop,  or  add  it  to  his  own  profits  next  time  he  calculates  them ;  and 
that  he  may  go  to  the  devil,  for  me.  That's  my  acknowledgment  of 
his  orders,  Sir !" 

**'  And  this  is  the  independence  of  a  man  who  sells  his  daughter  as  he 
has  sold  that  weeping  girl !"  thought  Nicholas  indignantly. 

The  father  was  too  much  absorbed  with  his  own  exultation  to  mark 
the  look  of  scorn  which  for  an  instant  Nicholas  would  not  have  sup- 
pressed had  he  been  upon  the  rack.  **  There,"  he  continued,  after  a 
short  siience,  *^  you  have  your  message  and  can  retire — ^unless  you  ha^e 
any  further — ha ! — ^any  further  orders." 

"  I  have  none,"  said  Nicholas  sternly ;  "  neither  in  consideration 
of  the  station  you  once  held,  have  I  used  that  or  any  other  'word 
vrhich,  however  harmless  in  itself,  could  be  supposed  to  imply  anthoritf 
en  my  part  or  dependence  on  yours.    I  have  no  orders^  but  I  have 
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fean — ^fears  thai  t  will  express,  chafe  as  3^0x1  may — ^fears  that  you 
may  he  consigniog  that  young  lady  to  something  worse  than  support- 
iog  yoa  hy  the  labour  of  her  hands,  had  she  worlced  herself  dead. 
These  are  my  fears,  and  these  fears  I  found  upon  your  own  d^ 
meanour.  Your  conscience  will  tell  you,  Sir,  whether  I  construe  it 
well  or  not." 

**  For  Heaven's  sake  l"  cried  Madeline,  interpos:ng  in  alarm  between 
ihem.     *^  Remember,  Sir,  he  is  ill." 

^^111!"  cried  the  invalid,  gasping  and  catching  for  breath.  ^^III! 
Ill !  I  am  bearded  and  bullied  by  a  shop-boy,  and  she  beseeches  him  to 
pity  me  and  remeinber  I  am  ill !" 

He  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  his  disorder,  so  violent  that  for  a  few 
moments  Nicholas  was  alarmed  for  his  life ;  but  finding  that  he  began 
to  recover,  he  withdrew,  after  signifying  by  a  gesture  to  the  young  lady 
that  he  had  something  important  to  communicate,  and  would  wait  for 
ber  outside  the  room.  He  could  hear  that  the  sick  man  came  gradually 
but  slowly  to  himself,  and  that  without  any  reference  to  what  had  just 
occurred,  as  though  he  had  no  distinct  recoOection  of  it  as  yet,  he 
requested  to  be  left  alone. 

**  Oh !"  thought  Nicholas,  ^'  that  this  slender  chance  might  not  be 
lost,  and  that  I  might  prevail  if  it  were  but  for  one  week  s  time  and 
re-consideration ! " 

**  You  are  charged  with  some  commission  to  me.  Sir,"  said  Madeline, 
presenting  herself  in  great  agitation.  *^  Do  not  press  it  now,  I  beg  and 
pray  you.     The  day  after  to-morrow — come  here  then." 

**  It  will  be  too  late — too  late  for  what  I  have  to  say,"  rejoined 
Nicholas,  "  and  you  will  not  be  here.  Oh,  Madam,  if  you  have  but 
one  thought  of  him  who  sent  me  here,  but  one  last  lingering  care  for 
your  own  peace  of  mind  and  heart,  I  do  for  God's  sake  urge  you  to 
give  me  a  hearing." 

She  attempted  to  pass  him,  but  Nicholas  gently  detained  her. 

**  A  hearing,"  said  Nicholas.  **  I  ask  you  but  to  hear  m^^not  me 
alone,  but  him  for  whom  I  spe?.k,  who  is  far  away  and  does  not  know 
your  danger.     In  the  name  of  Heaven  hear  me." 

The  poor  attendant  with  her  eyes  swollen  and  red  with  weeping 
stood  by,  and  to  her  Nicholas  appealed  in  such  passionate  terms  that 
she  opened  a  side-door,  and  supporting  her  mistress  into  an  adjoining 
room  beckoned  Nicholas  to  follow  them. 

•*  Leave  me,  Sir,  pray,"  said  the  young  lady. 

*^  I  cannot,  will  nut  leave  you  thus,"  returned  Nicholas.  *^  I  have  ft 
duty  to  discharge,  and  either  here  or  in  the  room  from  which  we  have 
just  now  come,  at  whatever  risk  or  hazard  to  Mr.  Bray,  I  must 
beseech  you  to  contemplate  again  the  fearful  course  to  which  you  have 
been  impelled." 

•*  What  course  is  this  you  speak  of,  and  impelled  by  whom,  Sir?" 
demanded  the  young  lady,  with  an  effort  to  speak  proudly. 

**  I  speak  of  this  marriage,"  returned  Nicholas,  **  of  this  marriage, 
fixed  for  to-morrow  by  one  who  never  faltered  in  a  bad  purpose,  ot 
lent  his  aid  to  any  good  design ;  of  this  marriage,  the  history,  of  which 
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18  known  to  me,  better,  far  better,  than  it  is  to  jon.  I  know  wbat- 
web  is  wound  about  yon.  I  know  what  men  tibey  are  from  whom 
these  schemes  haye  come.  You  are  betrayed,  and  sold  for  money — ^for 
gold,  whose  every  coin  is  rusted  with  tears,  if  not  red  with  the  blood 
of  ruined  men,  who  have  fallen  desperately  by  their  own  mad  hands.* 

'^  You  say  you  haye  a  duty  to  discharge,"  said  Madeline,  firmly, 
*(  and  so  have  I.     And  with  the  help  of  Heaven  I  will  perform  it."* 

'*  Say  rather  with  the  help  of  devils,**  replied  Nicholas,  ^  with  the 
help  of  men,  one  of  them  your  destined  husband,  who  are " 

*^  I  must  not  hear  this,"  cried  the  young  lady,  striving  to  repress  a 
shudder,  occasioned,  as  it  seemed,  even  by  this  dight  allusion  to  Arthur 
Oride.  ^^  This  evil,  if  evil  it  is,  has  been  of  my  own  seeking.  I  am 
impelled  to  this  course  by  no  one,  but  follow  it  of  my  own  free  wiU. 
You  see  I  am  not  constrained  or  forced  by  menace  and  intimidation. 
Report  this,"  said  Madeline,  ^'  to  my  dear  friend  and  benefactor,  and 
taking  with  you  my  prayers  and  thanks  for  him  and  for  yourself^  leave 
me  for  ever." 

'<  Not  until  I  have  besought  you,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  fer- 
vour by  which  I  am  animated,*'  cried  Nicholas,  *^  to  postpone  this 
manriage  for  one  short  week.  Not  until  I  have  besought  you  to  thbk 
more  deeply  than  you  can  have  done,  influenced  as  you  are,  upon  the 
step  you  are  about  to  take.  Although  you  cannot  be  fully  conscious 
id  the  villany  of  this  man  to  whom  you  are  about  to  give  your  hand, 
some  of  his  deeds  you  know.  You  have  heard  him  speak,  and  looked 
upon  his  face— reflect,  reflect  before  it  is  too  late,  on  the  mockery  of 
plighting  to  him  at  the  altar,  &ith  in  which  your  heart  can  have  no 
share — of  uttering  solemn  words,  against  which  nature  and  reason 
must  rebel-— of  the  degradation  of  yourself  in  your  own  esteem,  which 
must  ensue,  and  must  be  aggravated  every  day  as  his  detested  character 
opens  upon  you  more  anamore.  Shrink  {h>m  the  loathsome  com- 
panionship of  this  foul  wretch  as  you  would  from  corruption  and  dis- 
ease. Suffer  toil  and  labour  if  you  will,  but  shun  him,  shun  him,  and 
be^happy.  For,  believe  me,  that  I  speak  the  truth,  the  most  abject 
poverty,  the  most  wretched  condition  of  human  life^  with  a  pure  and 
upright  mind,  would  be  happiness  to  that  which  you  must  undexgo  as 
the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  this !" 

Long  before  Nicholas  ceased  to  speak,  the  young  lady  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  finive  her  t^us  free  way.  In  a  voice  at  first 
inarticulate  with  emotion,  but  gradually  recovering  strength  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, she  answered  him, 

^^  I  will  not  disguise  from  you.  Sir— though  perhaps  I  ought — that  I 
have  imdergone  great  pain  of  mind,  and  have  been  nearly  broken  -hearted 
since  I  saw  you  last.  I  do  not  love  this  gentleman ;  the  difier^ce 
between  our  ages,  tastes,  and  habits,  forbids  it.  This  he  knows,  and 
knowing,  still  offers  me  his  hand.  By  accepting  it,  and  by  that  step 
alone,  I  can  release  my  father  who  is  dying  in  wis  place,  prolong  his 
life,  perhaps,  for  many  years,  restore  him  to  comfort — ^I  may  ahqost 
call  it  affluence— and  relieve  a  generous  man  from  the  burden  of  assist* 
ipg  one  by  whom,  I  grieve  to  say,  hb  noble  heart  is  little  understood. 
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Do  not  tbink  so  poorly  of  me  as  to  believe  that  I  feiga  a  love  I  do  not 
feel.  Do  not  report  so  ill  of  me,  for  that  I  could  not  bear.  If  I  cannot 
in  reason  or  in  nature  love  the  man  who  pays  this  price  for  my  poor 
hand,  I  can  discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife :  I  can  be  all  he  seeks  in  me, 
and  will.  He  is  content  to  take  me  as  I  am.  I  have  passed  my  word, 
and  should  rejoice,  not  weep,  that  it  is  so — I  do.  The  interest  you 
take  in  one  so  friendless  and  forlorn  as  I,  the  delicacy  with  which  yon 
have  discharged  your  trust,  the  fiiith  you  have  kept  ¥rith  me,  have  my 
wannest  thanks,  and  while  I  make  this  last  feeble  acknowledgment, 
move  me  to  tears,  as  you  see.  But  I  do  not  repent,  nor  am  I  unhappy. 
I  am  happy  in  the  prospect  of  all  I  can  achieve  so  easily,  and  shall  be 
more  so  when  I  look  back  upon  it,  and  ^1  is  done,  I  know." 

*^  Yonir  tears  fall  faster  as  you  talk  of  happiness,"  said  Nicholas, 
^  and  you  shun  the  contemplation  of  that  dark  future  which  must 
come  laden  with  so  much  misery  to  you.  Defer  this  marriage  for  a 
"week — ^for  but  one  week." 

^'  He  was  talking,  when  you  came  upon  us  just  now,  with  such 
smiles  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  of  old,  and  have  not  seen  for  many 
and  many  a  day,  of  the  freedom  that  was  to  come  to-morrow,"  said 
Madeline,  with  momentary  firmness,  *^  of  the  welcome  change,  the 
fresh  air ;  all  the  new  scenes  and  obj^H»  that  would  bring  fresh  life  to 
his  exhausted  frame.  His  eye  grew  bright,  and  his  face  lightened  at 
the  thought.     I  will  not  defer  it  for  an  hour." 

**  These  are  but  tricks  and  wiles  to  urge  you  on,"  cried  Nicholas. 

^  111  hear  no  more,"  said  Madeline,  hurriedly,  ^^  I  have  heard  too 
mnch—- more  than  I  should — already.  What  I  have  said  to  you.  Sir, 
I  have  said  as  to  that  dear  friend  to  whom  I  trust  in  you  honourably 
to  repeat  it.  Some  time  hence  when  I  am  more  composed  and  recon- 
cile^ to  my  new  mode  of  life,  if  I  should  live  so  long,  I  will  write  to 
hin>.  Meantime,  all  holy  angels  shower  their  blessings  on  his  head,. 
snd  prosper  and  preserve  him." 

She  was  hurrying  past  Nicholas,  when  he  thx^gw  himself  before  her, 
and  implored  her  to  think  but  once  again  upon  the  fate  to  which  she 
was  precipitately  hastening. 

^^  There  is  no  retreat,"  said  Nicholas,  in  an  agony  of  supplication^ 
*^  no  vnthdrawing ;  all  legret  will  be  unavailing,  and  deep  and  bitter 
it  must  be.  What  can  I  say  that  vnll  induce  you  to  pause  at  this  last 
moment !     What  can  I  do  to  save  you  !" 

**  Nothing,"  she  incoherently  replied.  *'  This  is  the  hardest  trial  I 
have  had.  Have  mercy  on  me,  Sir,  I  beseech,  and  do  not  pierce  my 
heart  with  such  appeals  as  these.  I — I  hear  him  calling ;  I — I— must 
not,  will  not,  remain  here  for  another  instant." 

^  If  this  were  a  plot,"  said  Nicholas,  ¥rith  the  same  violent  rapidity 
with  which  she  spoke,  *'  a  plot,  not  yet  laid  bare  by  me,  but  which, 
with  time,  I  might  unravel,  if  you  were  (not  knowing  it)  entitled  to 
fortune  of  your  own,  which  being  recovered,  would  do  all  that  this 
marriage  can  accomplish,  would  you  not  retract  ?" 

^^  No,  no,  no ! — it  is  impossible ;  it  is  a  child's  tale,  time]would  bring 
his  death.     He  is  calling  agauou' 
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*^  It  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet  on  eartb,"  saidNicholiB, 
^  it  may  be  better  for  me  that  we  should  never  meet  move." 

«<  For  both — for  both,"  replied  Madeline,  not  heeding  what  she  said. 
*^  The  time  wiH  come  when  to  recal  the  memoiy  of  this  one  mtenriew 
might  drive  me  mad.  Be  sore  to  tell  them  that  yon  left  me  calm  and 
happy.  And  Qod  be  with  you,  Sir,  and  my  grateful  heart  and 
blessing ! " 

She  was  gone,  and  Nicholas,  staggering  fiom  the  house,  thought  of 
the  hurried  scene  which  had  just  closed  upon  him,  as  if  it  weve  the 

ghantom  of  some  wild,  unquiet  dream.     The  day  wore  on ;  at  night, 
aving  been  enabled  in  some  measure  to  collect  his  thoughts,  be  israed 
forth  again. 

That  night,  being  the  last  of  Arthur  Gride's  bachelorship,  fonad 
him  in  tip-top  spirits  and  great  glee.  The  bottle-gxean  suit  had  been 
brushed  ready  for  the  morrow.  Peg  Slidenkew  had  rendered  the 
accounts  of  her  past  housekeeping ;  the  eighteenpence  had  been  rigidly 
accounted  for  (she  was  never  tnuted  with  a  larger  sum  at  once,  and 
the  accounts  were  not  usually  balanced  more  than  twice  a-day),  every 
preparation  had  been  made  for  the  coming  festival,  and  Arthur  might 
have  sat  down  and  contemplated  his  approaching  hapj^ess,  but  that 
he  preferred  sitting  down  and  contemplating  the  entries  in  a  dirty  eld 
vellum-book  with  rusty  claiqps. 

^*  Well-a-day !"  he  chuckled,  as  sinking  on  his  knees  before  a 
strong  chest  screwed  down  to  the  floor,  he  thrust  in  his  arm  nearly  up 
to  the  shoulder,  and  slowly  drew  forth  this  greasy  volume,  *^  Well-a- 
day  now,  this  is  all  my  library,  but  it  s  one  of  the  most  entertainiiiff 
books  that  were  ever  vmtten ;  it's  a  delightlul  book,  and  all  true  and 
real — ^that*s  the  best  of  it — ^true  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  real  ai 
its  gold  and  silver.  Written  by  Arthur  Gride— he,  ne,  he  1  None  of 
your  story-book  writers  will  ever  make  as  good  a  book  as  this,  I 
warrant  me.  It's  composed  for  private  circulatton— for  my  own  partir 
cular  reading,  and  nobody  else's.     He,  he !" 

Muttering  this  soliloquy,  Arthur  carried  his  prectons  volnme  to  the 
table,  and  adjusting  it  upon  a  dusty  desk,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
began  to  pore  among  the  leaves. 

^^  It's  a  large  sum  to  Mr.  Niokleby,"  he  said,  in  a  dolorous  voice. 
^  Debt  io  be  paid  in  full,  nine  hundred  and  eeventynfive,  four,  ihree^ 
Additional  sum  as  per  bond  five  hundred  pound.  One  thousand,  foar 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  threepence, 
to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock.  On  the  other  side  ihofi:^h,  there's  the 
per  contra  by  means  of  this  pretty  chick.  But  agam  there's  the 
question  whether  I  mightn't  have  brought  all  this  about  myselL 
'  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.'  Why  was  my  iieart  so  fiiint  ? 
Why  didn't  I  boldly  open  it  to  £faray  myself,  and  save  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five,  four,  three ! " 

These  reflections  depressed  the  old  usurer  so  much  as  to  wring  a 
feeble  groan  or  two  firom  his  breast,  and  cause  him  io  declare  with 
uplifted  hands  that  he  would  die  in  a  workhouse.  Bememhenng 
on  further    cogitation,   however,  that  under  any  oiroomstanoes  hi 
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mart  hMve  paid,  or  handsomely  compoanded  for,  Ralph's  debt,  and 
being  by  no  means  confident  that  he  would  have  succeeded  had  he 
nndflrtakeii  his  enterfHrise  alone,  he  xe^ined  his  equanimity,  and 
diattered  and  mowed  over  more  saiisfiMstQEy  items  until  the  entnmoe 
<if  Peg  SUderskew  intemipted  him. 

"^  Aha,  Peg !"  said  Arthur, '' whai  is  it?    What  is  it  now,  Pee?" 

^'  It's  the  fowl,"  relied  P^,  holdii^  up  a  plate  containmg  a  uttle 

I  very  UtOe  one— *quate  a  phenomenon  of  a  fowl-H9o  yery  small  and 


^  A  beautiful  bird !"  said  Aithmr,  after  inquiring  the  price,  and 
finding  it  proporti<»iate  to  the  me.  ^^  With  a  rasher  of  ham,  and  aa 
«gg  nuide  into  ssuoe,  and  potatoes,  and  ersena,  and  an  apple-pudding, 
P^,  and  a  little  l»t  of  ch«ese^  we  shall  ha^e  a  dinner  for  an  emperor. 
There'll  only  be  she  and  me — and  you,  Peg,  when  we've  done-^ 
nobody  eke." 

**  Don't  you  complain  of  the  expense  afterwards,"  said  Mrs.  Slider- 
skew,  sulkily. 

**  I'm  afiraid  we  must  live  expensively  for  the  first  week,"  returned 
Arthur,  with  a  groan,  ^'  and  thisi  we  moat  make  up  for  it.  I  won't 
eat  more  than  I  can  help,  and  I  know  you  love  your  old  master  too 
much  to  eat  moro  than  y<fu  can  help,  don't  you.  Peg  ?" 

<<  Don't  I  what?"  said  Peg. 

^  Love  your  old  master  too  muoh—- " 

^  No,  not  a  bit  too  mueh,"  said  Peg. 

^*0h  dear,  I  wish  the  devil  had  Ukua  woman!"  cried  Arthur— 
^  love  him  too  much  to  eat  moie  than  yon  can  help  at  his  esqpense." 

^  At  his  what  ?"  said  Peg. 

**  Oh  dear  I  she  can  never  hear  the  most  important  word,  and  hears 
all  the  others !"  whined  Gride.     ^^  At  his  expense — you  catamaran." 

The  last-mentioned  tribute  to  the  channs  of  IMbs.  Sliderskew  being 
ottered  in  a  whisper,  that  lady  assented  to  the  general  proposition  by 
a  har^  gro^l^  whidi  was  accompanied  by  a  ring  at  the  stroet-door. 

»  There's  the  bell,"  aaid  Arthur. 

<^  Ay,  ay ;  I  know  that,"  rej<mied  Peg. 

^  Then  why  don't  you  go  ?  "  bawled  Arthur. 

^  Go  where  ?"  retorted  reg.  ^  I  ain't  doing  any  haim  here,  am  I  ?  " 

Artfanr  Gride  in  reply  repeated  the  w<»d  ^' bell"  as  loud  as  he  could 
roar,  and  his  meaning  being  rendered  further  intelligible  to  Mrs. 
Sliderskew's  dull  eense  of  hewiag  by  pantomime  expressive  of  ringing 
at  a  siveet-daor.  Peg  hobbled  out,  after  sharply  demanding  why  he 
hadn'i  aaid  there  was  arii^  befove,  instead  of  talking  about  fdl  manner 
0f  things  that  had  nothing  to.do  with  it^  and  keeping  her  half-pint  of 
beer  waiting  on  the  steps. 

**^  There's  a  change  come  over  you,  Mrs.  Pee,"  said  Arthur,  following 
her  out  with  his  eyes.  **  What  it  mSans  I  don't  quite  know,  but  if 
it  lasts  we  shan't  agree  together  long,  I  see.  Yon  are  turning  cnusy, 
I  think,  and  if  you  are  you  nnist  t^  yourself  o£F,  Mrs.  Peg — or  be 
taken  off.  All's  one  to  me."  Tnismg  over  the  leaves  of  his  book  as 
ha  mattered  thj(B^  he«ooB  lighted  upon  semeihiii^  wlndi  attracted  his 
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attention,  and  forgot  Peg  Slideralcew  and  efrerytbing  dee  iniheengnMs- 
ing  interest  of  its  pages. 

Tbe  room  had  no  otlier  ligbt  than  that  which  it  derived  from  a  dim 
and  dirt-clogged  lamp,  whose  lazy  wick,  being  still  further  obscored 
by  a  dark  shade,  cast  its  feeble  rays  oyer  a  very  little  space,  and  left 
aU  beyond  in  heavy  shadow.  This,  the  money-lender  had  drawn  so 
close  to  him,  that  there  was  only  room  between  it  and  himself  for 
the  book  over  which  he  bent ;  and  as  he  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the 
desk,  and  his  sharp  cheek-bones  resting  on  his  hands,  it  only  serred  to 
bring  ort  his  hideous  features  in  strong  relief,  together  with  the  Uttie 
table  at  which  he  sat,  and  to  shroud  all  the  rest  of  the  chamber  in  t 
deep  sullen  gloom.  Raising  his  eyes  and  looking  vacantly  into  thia 
.gloom  as  he  made  some  mental  calculation,  Arthur  Chide  suddenly 
met  the  fixed  gaze  of  a  man. 

^*  Thieves !  thieves !"  shrieked  the  usurer,  starting  up  and  fdding  hii 
book  to  his  breast,  ^'robbers  !  murder !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  form,  advancing. 

"  Keep  off ! "  cried  the  trembling  wretch.     **Is  it  a  man  or  a — a—" 

**  For  what  do  you  take  me,  if  not  for  a  man?"  waa  the  disdainfai 
inquiry. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Arthur  Gride,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hsnd, 
**  it  is  a  man,  and  not  a  spirit.     It  is  a  man.     Robbers !  robbers !" 

^*  For  what  are  these  cries  raised — ^unless  indeed  you  know  me,  sad 
have  some  purpose  in  your  brain  ?"  said  the  stranger,  coming  dose  up 
to  him.     ^'  I  am  no  thief,  fellow." 

^^  What  then,  and  how  come  you  here  ? "  cried  Chride,  somewhat 
reassured,  but  still  retreating  from  his  visitor,  ^*  what  is  your  name, 
and  what  do  you  want?" 

"  My  name  you  need  not  know,*  was  the  reply.  "  I  came  hat 
because  I  was  shown  the  way  by  your  servant.  I  have  addressed  joa 
twice  or  thrice,  but  you  were  too  profoundly  engaged  with  your  book 
to  hear  me,  and  I  have  been  silently  waiting  until  you  should  be 
less  abstracted.  What  I  want  I  will  tell  you,  when  you  can  summoa 
up  courage  enough  to  hear  and  understand  me." 

Arthur  Gride  venturing  to  regard  his.  visitor  more  attentively,  aod 
perceiving  that  he  was  a  young  tnan  of  good  mien  and  bearing,  retnned 
to  his  seat,  and  muttering  that  there  were  bad  characters  about,  and 
that  this,  with  former  attempts  upon  his  house,  hail  made  him  nerroas, 
requested  his  visitor  to  sit  down.     This  however  he  declined. 

*'  Good  God !  I  don't  stand  up  to  have  you  at  an  advantage, 
said  Nicholas  (for  Nicholas  it  was),  as  he  observed  a  gesture  of  alann 
on  the  part  of  Gride.  *'  Listen  to  me.  You  are  to  be  manied  to- 
morrow morning." 

*•  N— n— no,"  rejoined  Gride.  «  Who  said  I  was  ?  How  do  yon 
know  that?" 

«  No  matter  how,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  I  know  it.  The  young  Wy 
who  is  to  give  you  her  hand  hates  and  despises  you.  Her  blood  mas 
cold  at  the  mention  of  your  name — ^the  vulture  and  the  lamb,  the  t» 
and  the  dove,  could  not  be  worse  matched  than  you  and  she.  Yoo  se^ 
I  know  her." 
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Oride  looked  at  him  tts  if  he  were  petrified  with  ftatoniBhmeniy  but 
did  not  speak,  perhaps  lacking  the  power. 

^^  You  and  another  man,  Ralph  Nicklebj  hy  name,  have  hatched 
this  plot  between  you,"  pursued  Nicholas,  ^'  you  pay  him  for  his  share 
in  bringing  about  this  sale  of  Madeline  Bray.  You  do.  A  lie  ia 
tremblmg  on  your  lips,  I  see." 

He  paused,  but  Arthur  making  no  reply,  resumed  again. 
*^  You  pay  yourself  by  defrauding  her.  How  or  by  what  means— 
for  I  soom  to  sully  her  cause  by  falsehood  or  deceit — I  do  not  know ;  at 
present  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  not  alone  or  single-haiided  in  this 
business.  If  the  energy  of  man  can  compass  the  discovwy  of  your 
firaud  and  treachery  before  your  death — if  wealth,  revenge,  and  just 
hatred  can  hunt  and  track  you  through  your  windings-^you  will  yet 
be  called  to  a  dear  account  for  this.  We  are  on  the  scent  already— 
judge  you,  that  know  what  we  do  not,  when  we  shall  have  you  down." 
He  paused  again,  and  still  Arthur  Qride  glared  upon  him  in 
flsknce. 

'*  If  you  were  a  man  to  whom  I  could  appeal  with  any  hope  of 
touching  his  compassion  or  humanity,"  said  Nicholas,  ^*  I  would  urge 
upon  you  to  remember  the  helplessness,  the  innocence,  the  youth  of  this 
lady,  her  worth  and  beauty,  her  filial  excellence,  and  last,  and  more 
than  all  as  concerning  you  more  nearly,  the  appeal  she  has  made  to 
your  mercy  and  your  manly  feeling.  But  I  take  the  only  ground  that 
can  be  ta^^i  with  men  like  you,  and  ask  what  money  will  buy  yon 
off.  Remember  the  danger  to  which  you  are  exposed.  You  see  I  know 
enough  to  know  much  more  with  very  little  help.  Bate  some 
expected  gain,  for  the  risk  you  save,  and  say  what  is  your  price." 

Old  Arthur  Qride  moved  his  lips,  but  they  only  formed  an  ugly 
smile  and  were  motionless  again. 

^*  You  think,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  that  the  price  would  not  be  paid. 
Miss  Bray  has  wealthy  friends  who  would  coin  their  hearts  to  save  her 
in  such  a  strait  as  this.  Name  your  price,  defer  these  nuptiab  for  but 
a  few  days,  and  see  whether  those  I  speak  of  shrink  from  the  pajonent. 
Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

When  Nicholas  began,  Arthur  Gride's  impression  was  that  Ralph 
Nickleby  had  betrayed  him  ;  but  as  he  proceeded  he  felt  convinced  that 
however  he  had  come  by  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  the  part  he  acted 
was  a  genuine  one,  and  that  with  Ralph  he  had  no  concern.  All  ho 
seemed  to  know  for  certain  was,  that  he,  Gride,  paid  Ralph's  debt,  but 
that  to  anybody  who  knew  the  circumstances  of  Bray's  detention-— 
•oven  to  Bray  himself  on  Ralph's  own  statement — must  be  perfectly 
notorious.  As  to  the  fraud  on  Madeline  herself,  his  visitor  know  so 
Htile  about  its  nature  or  extent,  that  it  might  be  a  lucky  guess  or  a 
hap-hazard  accusation,  and  whether  or  no,  he  had  clearly  no  key  to 
the  mystery,  and  could  not  hurt  him  who  kept  it  close  within  his  own 
breast.  The  allusion  to  friends  and  the  o£fer  of  money  Gride  held 
to  be  mere  empty  vapouring  for  purposes  of  delay.  *'*'  And  even  if 
money  were  to  be  had,"  thought  Arthur  Gride,  as  he  glanced  at 
Nicholas,  and  trembled  with  passion  at  his  boldness  and  audaeity, 
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cbnrch  ior  such  cases  mada  and  piOTided,  conceiTed  a  pasaibn  far  his 
grandmama.  Both  cases  are  of  a  singular  and  special  kind,  and  it  is 
yery  doubtful  whether  either  can  be  considered  as  a  precedent  likely  to 
be  extensively  followed  by  succeeding  generations. 

Arthur  Qride  had  enrobed  himself  in  his  marriage  garments  of  bottie- 
green,  a  full  hour  before  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  shaking  off  her  more  heavy 
lumbers,  knocked  at  his  chamber  do<Nr;  and  he  had  hobbled  down 
stairs  in  full  array  and  smacked  his  lips  over  a  scanty  taste  of  his 
favourite  cordial,  era  thai  delicate  piece  of  antiquity  enlightened  the 
kitchen  with  her  presence. 

^' Faugh!"  said  Peg,  gmbbine,  in  the  discharge  of  her  domestic 
functions,  among  a  scanty  heap  of  ashes  in  the  rusty  grate,  *^  Wedding 
indeed !  A  precious  wedding !  He  wants  somebody  better  than  his 
old  Peg  to  take  care  of  him,  does  he  ?  And  what  has  he  said  to  me 
many  and  many  a  time  to  keep  me  content  with  short  food,  small 
wages,  and  little  fire?  *My  vrill.  Peg!  my  will!'  says  he,  ^I'ma 
bachelor — ^no  friends— no  relations,  Peg.'  Lies !  And  now  he's  to 
bring  home  a  new  mistress,  a  baby-&ced  chit  of  a  girl — ^if  he  wanted 
a  wue,  the  fool,  why  couldn't  he  have  one  suitable  to  hia  age  and  that 
knew  his  ways  ?  She  won't  come  in  my  way,  he  sayB.  No,  that  she 
won't,  but  you  little  think  why,  Arthur  boy." 

While  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  influenced  possibly  by  some  lingering  feelings 
of  disappointment  and  personal  slight  occasioned  by  her  old  master's 
preference  for  another,  was  giving  loose  to  these  grumblings  below- 
stairs,  Arthur  Qride  was  cogitating  in  the  parlour  upon  what  had  taken 
place  last  night. 

^*  I  can't  think  how  he  can  have  picked  up  what  he  knows,"  said 
Arthur,  **  unless  I  have  committed  myself — let  something  drop  at 
Bray's,  for  instance,  which  has  been  overheard.  Perhaps  I  may.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  waa  it.  Mr.  Nickleby  was  often  angiy 
at  my  talking  to  him  before  we  ffot  outside  the  door.  I  mustn't  teQ 
him  that  part  of  the  business,  or  Wll  put  me  out  of  sorts  and  make 
me  nervous  for  the  day." 

Ralph  was  universally  looked  up  to  and  recognised  among  his  fellows 
as  a  superior  genius,  but  upon  Arthur  Gride  his  stem  unyielding 
character  and  consummate  art  had  made  so  deep  an  impression,  that 
he  was  actually  afraid  of  him.  Cringing  and  cowardly  to  the  core  by 
nature,  Arthur  Gride  humbled  himself  in  the  dust  before  BaJph  Nickleby, 
and  even  when  they  had  not  this  stake  in  common,  would  have  licked 
his  shoes  and  crawled  upon  the  ground  before  him  rather  than  venture 
to  return  him  word  for  word,  or  retort  upon  him  in  any  other  spirit 
than  that  of  the  most  slavish  and  abject  sycophancy. 

To  Ralph  Nickleby's,  Arthur  Gride  now  betook  himself  according 
to  appointment,  and  to  Ralph  Nickleby  he  rekfed  how  that  last  night 
flome  young  blustering  blade,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  forced  his  way 
into  his  house  and  tried  to  frighten  him  from  the  proposed  nuptials  :•— 
told  in  short,  what  Nicholas  had  said  and  done,  vrith  the  slight  reeer- 
▼ation  upon  which  he  had  determined. 

''Well,  and  what  then?"  said  Ralph. 
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**  Oh !  nothing  moie,"  lejoined  Grideu 

**  He  tried  to  frighten  you  ?**  said  Ralph,  diadainfaUy,  ^^and  yoa* 
fcere  frightened  I  sappoee,  ia  that  it? " 

^^  I  frightened  him  hj  ayinfi;  thievea  and  mnrder,"  replied  Gride.' 
^*  Once  I  waa  in  earnest,  I  teU  you  that,  for  I  had  more  than  half 
a  mind  to  Bwear  he  uttered  threats  and  demanded  my  life  or  my 
money." 

Oho ! "  said  Balph,  eyeing  him  askew.     ^  Jealous  too !  ** 
Dear  now,  see  that  1 "  cr^  Arthur,  ruhhing  his  hands  and  afiect- 
ing  to  laugh. 

Why  do  you  make  those  grimaces,  man?"  said  Ralph,  harshly, 
you  ars  jealous — and  with  good  cause  I  think." 

^^  No,  no,  no, — ^not  with  good  cause,  hey  ?  You  don't  think  with 
good  cause^  do  you?"  cried  Arthur,  faltering,  ^'Do  you  though— 
hey?"  '         * 

^^  Why,  how  stands  the  fact  ? "  returned  Ralph.  ^'  Here  is  an  old 
man  ahout  to  be  forced  in  marriage  upon  a  girl,  and  to  this  old  man 
there  comes  a  handsome  young  fellow — ^you  said  he  was  handsome, 
didn't  you?" 

** No !"  snarled  Arthur  Gride. 

*^  Oh ! "  rejoined  Ralph,  ^'  I  thought  you  did.  Well,  handsome  or 
not  handsome,  to  this  old  man  there  comes  a  young  fellow  who  casts 
all  manner  of  fierce  defiances  in  his  teeth^gums  I  should  rather  say— < 
and  tdls  him  in  plain  terms  that  his  mistress  hates  him.  What  ddcs 
he  do  that  for  ?     Phiknthrop/s  sake  ?  " 

^*  Not  for  loTO  of  the  lady,"  replied  Gride,  ^*  for  he  said  that  no  word 
of  loYe— his  very  words — had  ever  passed  between  'em." 

^^  He  said ! "  repeated  Ralph,  contemptuously.  ^^  But  I  like  him  for' 
one  thing,  and  that  is  his  giving  you  this  fair  warning  to  keep  your— ^ 
what  is  it?  Tit-tit  or  dainty  chick — which? — under  lock  and  key. 
Be  careful.  Gride,  be  careful.  It's  a  triumph  too  to  tear  her  away 
from  a  gallant  young  rival ;  a  great  triumph  for  an  old  man.  It  only 
remains  to  keep  her  safe  when  you  have  her — ^that's  all." 

^^  What  a  man  it  is ! "  cried  Arthur  Gride,  affecting  in  the  extremity 
of  his  torture  to  be  highly  amused.  And  then  he  added,  anxiously, 
'^  Yes ;  to  keep  her  safe,  that's  alL     And  that  isn't  much,  is  it  ?  " 

"Much!"  said  Ralph,  with  a  sneer.  "Why,  everybody  knows 
what  easy  things  to  understand  and  to  control,  women  are.  But 
come,  it's  very  nearly  time  for  yoii  to  be  made  happy.  You'll  pay  the 
bond  now  I  suppose,  to  save  us  trouble  afterwards." 

"  Oh  what  a  man  you  are !"  croaked  Arthur. 

**  Why  not  ?  "  said  Ralph.  "  Nobody  will  pay  you  int^est  for  the 
money,  I  suppose,  between  this  and  twelve  o'clock,  will  they  ?  " 

"But  nobody  would  pay  you  interest  for  it  either,  you  know,"' 
returned  Arthur,  leering  at  Ralph  with  all  the  cunning  and  slyness  he 
could  throw  into  his  face. 

"  Besides  which,"  said  Ralph,  suffering  his  lip  to  curl  into  a  smile, 
"you  haven't  the  money  about  you,  and  you  weren't  prepared  for  this 
•r  you'd  have  brought  it  with  you,  and  there's  nobody  you'd  so  muoh 
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like  to  aooommodaie  as  me.  I  see.  We  tnui  eftdi  other  in  about  an 
equal  degree.    Axe  you  leady  ?  " 

Qride,  who  had  done  nothing  but  grin,  and  nod^  and  diaiter,  during 
this  last  speeoh  of  Ralph's^  answered  in  the  affirmaliTe,  and  producing 
hem  his  hat  a  couple  of  lazge  white  favours,  pinned  one  on  his  breast, 
and  with  oonsiderable  difficulty  indneed  his  friend  to  do  the  like.  Thu 
accoutred  they  got  into  a  hired  coach  which  Ralph  had  in  waitbg, 
and  drove  to  the  residence  of  the  £ftir  and  most  wietohed  bride. 

Gride,  whose  spirits  and  courage  had  gradually  failed  him  more  and 
more  as  they  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  hous^  was  uU^ly 
dismayed  and  cowed  by  the  moumlnl  silenee  which  penraded  it.  The 
face  of  the  poor  servant-girl,  the  only  person  they  saw,  was  diafigored 
with  tears  and  want  of  sleep.  There  was  nobody  to  reoeiYe  or  wdfcome 
them ;  and  they  stole  up  stairs  into  the  usual  sitting-zoom  more  like 
two  burglars  than  the  bridegroom  and  his  friend. 

*'  One  would  think,"  said  Ralph,  speaking  in  spite  of  himself  in 
a  low  and  subdued  Toice^  *'  that  there  was  a  funeral  going  on  here,  aad 
not  a  wedding." 

"  He,  he  !*  tittered  his  friend,  "  you  are  so^so  very  funny ! " 

*^  I  need  be,"  remarked  Ralph,  drily,  ^  for  this  is  rather  dull  and 
ehilling.    Look  a  little  brisker,  man,  and  not  so  hang-dog  like." 

«« Yes,  yes,  I  will,"  said  Gride.  ^  Ba4r-but— yon  don  t  think  she's 
ooming  just  yet,  do  you  ?" 

^  Why,  I  suppose  she'll  'not  oome  till  she  b  obliged,"  retonied 
Ralph,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  and  she  has  a  good  half  hour  to  spue 
yet.     Curb  your  impatience." 

^^  I — ^I — am  not  impatient,"  stammered  Arthur.  ^  I  wouldn't  be 
hard  with  her  for  the  world.  Oh  dear,  dear,  not  on  any  aeconnt. 
Let  her  take  her  time— her  own  time.     Her  time  shall  be  ours  by  all 


While  Ralph  bent  upon  his  trembling  friend  a  keen  look,  whid» 
showed  that  he  perfectly  imderstood  the  reason  of  this  great  oonaiderar 
tion  and  regard,  a  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  Bray  hiiB* 
self  came  into  the  room  on  tiptop  and  holding  up  hia  hand  with  a 
cautious  gesture  as  if  there  were  some  sick  person  near  who  mnat  not 
be  disturbed. 

^  Hush  I"  he  said  in  a  low  Toiee.  ^*  She  was  very  ill  last  night  I 
thought  she  would  haye  broken  her  heart.  She  is  dressed,  and  crpog 
bitterly  in  her  own  lOom ;  but  she's  better,  and  quite  quiet— thaia 
everything." 

*^  She  is  ready,  is  ahe  7"  said  Ralph.. 

**  Quite  ready,"  returned  the  ikther. 

*^  And  not  likely  to  delay  ua  by  any  young-lady  weaknesses— ^^ 
ing,  or  so  forth  V  said  Ralph, 

<«  She  may  be  safely  trusted  now,"  returned  Bray.  '<  I  have  bees 
talking  to  her  this  morning.     Here-— come  a  little  this  way."       ^ 

He  drew  Ralph  Nicklel^  to  the  finrther  end  of  the  soon,  and  pointed 
towards  Gride,  who  sat  huddled  together  in  a  comer,  fumblii^  n^' 
Toody  with  the  buttona  of  his  ooat,  and  eshibiting  a  faoe  of  which 
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mnsj  skidkiiig  and  base  expraamcm  was  riiaipened  and  aggrarated  to 
the  utmost  by  his  anxiety  and  iropidation. 

*^  Look  at  that  man^"  whispered  Bray,  emphatically.  **  This  seems 
j^  eroel  thing,  after  alf 

^  What  seems  a  cmel  thing?*'  inquired  Ralph,  with  asmnch  stolidity 
«f  iaoe  as  if  he  really  were  in  ntter  ignorance  of  the  other's  meaning. 

^  This  marriage,"  answered  Bray.  *^  Don't  ask  me  what.  Yon  know 
quite  as  well  as  I  do." 

Ralph  shragged  his  shonlders  in  silent  depreoiAion  ot  Bray^s  impa-^ 
iience;  and  elerated  his  eyebrows,  and  pmned  his  lips  as  men  do  when 
they  are  prepared  witii  a  sofficient  anvwer  to  some  remark,  bnt  wait 
for  a  more  fhyonnble  opportunity  of  advancing  it,  or  think  it  scarcely 
worth  while  to  amrwer  &eir  adversary  at  all. 

**  Look  at  him.    Does  it  not  seem  cruel  ?"  said  Bray. 

•*  No !-  replied  Ralph  boldly. 

**  I  say  it  does,"  retorted  Bray  with  a  show  of  nrach  irritation.  ^*  It 
18  a  cruel  thing,  by  all  that's  bad  and  treaoheapous !" 

When  men  are  about  to  commit  or  to  sancilion  the  eommissioii 
of  some  injustice,  it  is  not  at  ail  unoommon  for  them  to  express  pity 
for  the  object  either  of  that  or  some  parallel  prooeeding,  and^  to- feci 
themselves  at  the  time  quite  virtuous  and  moral,  and  immensely 
Boperior  to  those  who  express  no  pity  at  all.  This  is  a  kind  of  uphold-* 
ing  of  faith  above  works,  and  is  very  comfortable.  To  do  Ralph 
iNickleby  justice,  he  seldom  practised  this  sort  of  dissimulation;  but  he 
understood  those  who  did,  and  therefore  sofiered  Bray  to  say  again  and 
again  with  great  vehemence  ^at  they  were  jointly  doing  a  very  cruel 
tiling,  before  he  again  ofiered  to  interpose  a  word. 

*^  Yon  see  what  a  dry,  shrivelled,  withered  old  chip  it  is,"  returned 
Salph,  when  the  other  was  at  length  silent.  **  If  he  were  yonnger,  it 
might  be  cruel,  but  as  it  is — ^hark'ee,  Mr.  Blray,  he'U  die  soon,  and  leave 
her  a  rich  young  widow.  Miss  Madeline  consults  your  taste  this  time  ; 
let  her  consult  her  own  next." 

**  True,  true,"  said  Bray,  biting  his  nails,  and  plainly  very  ill  at  ease. 
'*  I  couldn't  do  anything  better  for  her  than  advise  her  to  accept  these 
proposals,  could  I  ?  Now,  I  tmk  you,  Nickleby,  as  a  man  of  the 
wwrld— could  I  r 

^^  Surely  not,"  answerod  Rialpfa.  ^  I  tell  yon  what^  Sir ;"— there  are  a 
Irandred  others  within  a  drtruit  ci  ifive  miles  firam  Uiis  ^aoe,  well  off, 
good  rich  substantial  men,  who  would  gladly  give  their  daughters  and 
their  own  ears  with  them,  to  that  very  man  yonder,  ape  and  mummy 
80  he  looks." 

**  So  there  are  !^  exclaimed"  Bmy;  eagerly  eatchinr  at  anything 
which  seemed  a  justification  €f  hfanself.  ^  And  so  I  tdd  her,  both  last 
night  and  to-day." 

**  You  told  her  truth,"  said  Ralph,  ^  and  did  well  to  do  so ;  though 
I  must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  had  a  daughter,  and  my  fteedom, 
pleasure,  nay,  my  very  health  and  life,  depended  on  her  taking  a  hus- 
band whom  I  pointed  out,  I  should  hope  it  would  not  be  nuuessiuy  to 
advance  any  oUier  avgnments  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  my  wishes.'* 
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Bray  looked  at  Ralph  as  if  to  see  ^rhetiier  he  spoke  in  eamesi,  and 
baying  nodded  twice  or  thrice  in  unqualified  assent  to  what  bad  faUen 
fiom  him,  said, 

**"  I  must  go  up  stairs  for  a  few  minutes  to  finish  dressing,  and  when 
I  come  down,  I'll  bring  Madeline  with  me.  Do  70U  know  I  had  a 
yery  strange  dream  last  night,  which  I  bare  not  remembered  till  this 
instant.  I  dreamt  that  it  was  this  morning,  and  you  and  I  bad  been 
talking,  as  we  have  been  this  minute ;  that  I  went  np  stairs,  for  the 
Tery  purpose  for  which  I  am  going  now,  and  that  as  I  stretched  out 
my  hand  to  take  Madeline's,  and  lead  her  down,  the  floor  sunk  with 
me,  and  after  falling  firom  suoh  an  indescribable  and  tremendous  height  as 
the  imagination  scarcely  conceives  except  in  dreams,  I  alighted  in  a  grave." 
^'  And  you  awoke,  and  found  you  were  lying  on  your  back,  or  with 
your  head  hanging  over  the  bedside,  or  sufiering  some  pain  from  indi- 
gestion V  said  Ralph.  ^^  Pshaw,  Mr.  Bray,  do  as  I  do  (you  will  have 
tiio  opportunity  now  that  a  constant  round  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
opens  upon  you)  and  occupjdng  yourself  a  little  more  by  day,  have  no 
tune  to  think  of  what  you  drcMn  by  night." 

Ralph  followed  him  with  a  steady  look  to  the  door,  and  turning  (0 
ihe  bridegroom,  when  they  were  agam  alone,  said, 

^*  Mark  my  words.  Gride,  you  won't  have  to  pay  his  annuity  very 
long.  You  have  the  devil's  luck  in  bargains  always.  If  be  is  not 
booked  to  make  the  long  voyage  before  many  months  are  past  and  gone, 
I  wear  an  orange  for  a  head." 

To  this  prophecy,  so  agreeable  to  his  ears,  Arthur  returned  no  answer 
than  a  cackle  of  great  deliffht,  and  Ralph,  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  they  both  sat  waiting  m  profound  silence.  Ralph  was  thinking 
with  a  sneer  upon  his  lips  on  the  altered  manner  of  Bray  that  day,  ana 
how  soon  their  feUowship  in  a  bad  design  had  lowered  his  pride  and 
established  a  familiarity  between  them,  when  his  attentive  ear  caught 
the  rustling  of  a  female  dress  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  footstep  of  a  man. 
Wake  up,"  he  said,  stamping  his  foot  impatiently  upon  the  ground, 
and  be  something  like  life,  man,  will  you  ?  They  are  here.  Uige 
those  dry  old  bones  of  yours  this  way— quick,  man,  quick." 

Gride  shambled  forward,  and  stood  leering  and  bowing  close  by 
Ralph's  side,  when  the  door  opened  and  there  entered  in  baste— not 
Bray  and  his  daughter,  but  Nicholas  and  his  sister  Kate. 

If  some  tremendous  apparition  from  the  world  of  shadows  had 
suddenly  presented  itself  before  him,  Ralph  Nickleby  could  not  have 
been  more  thunder -stricken  than  he  was  by  this  surprise.  His  hands 
fell  powerless  by  his  side,  he  staggered  back,  and  with  open  mouth, 
and  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  stood  gazing  at  them  in  speechless  rage; 
bis  eyes  so  prominent,  and  his  face  so  convulsed  and  changed  by  tha 
passions  which  raged  within  him,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
recognise  in  him  the  same  stem,  composed,  hard-featured  man  he  had 
been  not  a  minute  ago. 

*^  The  man  that  came  to  me  last  night,"  whispered  Gride,  plucking 
at  his  elbow.  ^'  The  man  that  came  to  me  last  night." 
**  I  see^"  muttered  Ralph,  «<  I  know.    I  might  have  guessed  as  much 
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belbre.  Across  my  eyery  path,  at  evecj  turn,  go  where  I  will,  do  what 
I  may,  he  comes." 

The  absence  of  all  colour  from  the  face,  the  dilated  nostril,  the 
qniTerinff  of  the  lips  which  though  set  firmly  against  each  other  would 
not  be  still,  showed  what  fierce  emotions  were  struggling  for  the  mastery 
-with  Nicholas.  But  he  kept  them  down,  and  gently  pressing  Kate's 
arm  to  le-assuie  her,  stood  erect  and  undaunted  front  to  front  with  his 
nn'worthy  relative. 

C  As  the  brother  and  sister  stood  side  by  side  with  a  gallant  bearing 
-which  became  them  well,  a  close  likeness  between  them  was  appa- 
rent^ which  many,  had  they  only  seen  them  apart,  might  have  failed 
to  remark.  The  air,  carriage,  and  Tery  look  and  expression  of  the 
brother  were  all  reflected,  in  the  sister,  but  softened  and  refined  to  the 
nicest  limit  of  feminine  delicacy  and  attraction.  More  striking  still 
"was  some  indefinable  resemblance  in  the  hce  of  Ralph  to  both.  While 
they  had  neyer  looked  more  handsome  nor  he^  more  ugly,  while  thej 
had  never  held  themselTes  more  proudly,  nor  he  shrunk  half  so  low, 
there  never  had  been  a  time  when  this  resemblance  was  so  perceptible^ 
or  when  all  the  worst  characteristics  of  a  fiice  rendered  coarse  and 
harsh  by  evil  thoughts  were  half  so  manifest  as  now. 

^*  Away  I"  was  the  first  word  he  could  utter  as  he  literally  gnashed 
his  teeth.  **  Away !  What  brings  you  here—liar — scoundrel— dastard 
—thief." 

^  I  come  here,"  said  Nicholas  in  a  low  deep  voice,  *'  to  save  your 
-victim  if  I  can.  Liar  and  scoundrel  you  are  in  every  action  of  your 
life,  theft  is  your  trade,  and  double  dastard  you  must  be  or  you  were 
not  here  to-day.  Hard  words  will  not  move  me,  nor  would  hard 
blows.     Here  I  stand  and  will  till  I  have  done  my  errand." 

>*Girl !"  said  Ralph,  ^'retire.  ^^We  can  use  force  to  him,  but  I 
would  not  hurt  you  if  I  could  help  it.  Retire,  you  weak  and  silly 
wench,  and  leave  this  dog  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  deserves." 

*^  I  will  not  retire,"  cried  Kate,  with  flashing  eyes  and  the  red  blood 
mantling  in  her  cheeks.  ^*  You  will  do  him  no  hurt  that  he  will  not 
repay.  You  may  use  force  with  me ;  I  think  you  will,  for  I  am  a 
girl,  and  that  would  well  become  you.  But  if  I  have  a  girl's  weakness, 
I  faf^ve  a  woman's  heart,  and  it  is  not  you  who  in  a  cause  like  this  can 
turn  that  from  its  purpose," 

"And  what  may  your  purpose  be,  most  lofty  Iddy ?"  said  Ralph. 
^*To  offer  to  the  unhappy  subject  of  your  treachery  at  this  last 
moment,"  replied  Nicholas,  "  a  refuge  and  a  home.  If  the  near  pro- 
spect of  such  a  husband  as  you  have  provided  vrill  not  prevail 
upon  her,  I  hope  she  may  be  moved  by  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of 
one  of  her  own  sex.  At  all  events  they  shall  be  tried,  and  I  myself 
-avowing  to  her  father  from  whom  I  come  and  by  whom  I  am  com- 
missioned, will  render  it  an  act  of  greater  baseness,  meanness,  and 
cruelty  in  him  if  he  still  dares  to  force  this  marriage  on.  Here  I 
wait  to  sec  him  and  his  daughter.  For  this  I  came  and  brought  my 
sister  ever,  into  your  vile  presence.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  see  or  speak 
with  you ;  therefore  to  you,  we  stoop  to  say  no  more;"  • 
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<< ladeedl"  Mid  Balph.  ''Ton  penMfc  in  nmainii^  boe,  Haan, 
do  you  ?" 

Hk  nifioe's  botom  liMYed  with  the  indignant  ezciteDMni  iaio  which 
he  had  htfhed  her,  but  ahe  gave  ham  no  leply. 

««Now,  Oride,  aee  hBre,'^aaad  Balph.  ^'Thia  ftlkyw^I  fpnme  io 
aay  my  brother's  aan ;  a  reprabaie  oud  piofligBtai  ataiaad  with  eve^ 
mean  and  aelfiah  crime— tUe  £bUow  ooming  here  -to-day  to  diifaxb  a 
solemn  ceremony,  and  knowing  that  the  conaequenoe  of  faia  pceaenftiqg 
himaelf  in  another  man'a  bonae  at  andi  a  time,  andpegtaisti^gin  nmain- 
ing  there,  mnat  be  hia  being  kicked  into  theotreetomid  dragged  thnra^ 
them  like  the  Tagabond  he  ia— 4hia  fellow,  mark  yon,  bnnga  with  him 
his  siater  as  a  proteelion,  thinking  we  would  not  eaqpoae  a  aiUy  gid  to 
the  degradation  and  indignity  imcL  is  no  novelty  io  him ;  and  era 
after  I  haye  warned  her  of  what  must  enaue,  he  atUl  keeps  her  by  him 
as  you  see,  and  clings  to  her  apron-airings  like  a  cowardly  boy  to  Us 
mother's.  Is  this  a  prettyfallow  to  talk  aa  big  aa  you  have  heardhim 
now  I" 

''And  as  I  heard  him  hot  night,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  »aa  I  heaid 
him  last  night  when  he  sneaked  into  my  house,  and—- he !  he !  he  !— 
very  soon  sneaked  oat  again,  when  I  neady  frightened  him  to  desth. 
And  he  wanting  to  marry  Mias  Madeline  too !  Oh,  dear !  Is  tiioe 
anything  dse  he'd  lyco— anything  else  we  can  do  for  him,  besides  ^yiQg 
her  up?  Would  he  like  his  debts  paid  and  his  house  finished, 
and  a  &w  bank  notes  for  dialing  paper  if  he  shaTee  at  all!  He! 
he!  he!" 

*^  Yon  will  remain,  girl,  will  you?"  aaid  Balph,  tuning  upon  Kste 
again,  '^  to  be  banled  down  stun  like  a  drunken  drab-— as  I  swear 
you  ciiall  if  you  stop  heie  ?  No  answer  I  Thank  your  brother  fiv 
what  foDows.  Qride,  call  down  Bray-— and  not  his  daughter.  I^ 
them  keep  her  above." 

''  If  you  value  your  head,"  aaid  Nioholaa,  taking  up  a  position  beto 
the  door,  and  speiking  in  tiie  same  low  voice  in  which  he  had  ttpAen 
before,  and  with  no  more  outward  passion  than  he  had  before  diqpbyai; 
**  stay  where  you  are." 

*'  Mind  me  and  not  him,  and  call  down  Bray,"  said  Ralph. 

''  Mind  youmelf  mther  than  either  of  us,  and  stay  where  you  are^" 
said  Nicholas. 

''  Will  yon  call  down  Bray  ?"  cried  Ralph  passionately. 

''  Bemember  that  you  come  near  me  at  your  peril,"  said  Nicholss. 

Gride  hesitated :  Balph  being  by  this  time  ^  fiirious  as  a  bsflbd 
tiger  made  for  the  door,  and  attempting  to  paas  Kiite  dbaped  her  aim 
roughly  with  his  hand.  Nicholas  with  his  eyes  darting  fire  seiaed  him 
by  the  collar.  At  that  moment  a  heavy  body  fell  with  gnat  vioIeDoe 
on  the  floor  above,  and  an  instant  afterwards  was  heard  a  most  qppalr 
ling  and  teirific  seream. 

They  all  stood  atill  and  gaoed  upon  each  other.  Scream  sneeeedfid 
aeream ;  a  heavy  pattering  of  feet  anoeeeded;  and  many  bhrili  voiois 
clamouring  together  wsm  heard  to  cry,  ^'  He  is  dead !" 

«' Stand  off!"  laed.Nichdaa,  M3i«  hraae  aUthe  mient  paaM 
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liad  'resiarained  till  now,  ^^if  thia  is  what  I  scaxcely  dnre  io  hope  it  k^ 
yon  are  caught,  villains,  in  your  own  toils." 

He  burst  from  the  room,  and  darting  np  stairs  to  the  qoarier  from 
'whence  the  noise  proceeded,  forced  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  persona 
'who  quite  filled  a  small  bedchamber,  and  found  Bray  lying  on  the 
floor  quite  dead,  and  his  daughter  clinging  to  the  body. 

*'  How  did  this  happen  ?  "  he  cried,  looking  wildly  about  him* 
Several  voices  answered  together  that  he  had  been  observed  through 
the  half-opened  door  reclining  in  a  strange  and  uneasy  position  upon 
a  chair ;  that  he  had  been  spoken  to  several  times,  and  not  answering, 
"wtkB  supposed  to  be  asleep,  until  some  person  going  in  and  shaking 
him  by  the  arm,  he  ML  heavily  to  the  ground  and  was  discovered  to 
be  dead. 

^*  Who  is  the  owner. of  this  honse?'*  said  Nicholas,  hastily. 
An  elderly  woman  was  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  to  her  he  said,  as 
he  knelt  down  and  gently  unwound  Madeline's  anns  from  the  lifeless 
mass  round  which  they  were  entwined:  ^^I  represent  this  lady's 
nearest- friends  as  her  servant  here  knows,  and  must  remove  her  from 
this  dreadful  scene.  This  is  my  sister  to  'whose  charge  you  ooufide 
her.  My  name  and  address  are  upon  that  card,  and  you  shall  receive 
from  me  all  necessary  directions  for  the  arrangements  that  must'  be 
made.  Stand  aside,  every  one  of  yon,  and  give  me  room  and  air  for 
Ood's  sake." 

The  people  fell  baok,  soaaroe  wondering  more  at  what  had  just 
occurred,  than  at  the  excitement  and  impetuosity  of  him  who  spoke, 
and  Nicholas,  taking  the  insensible  girl  in  his  arms,  bore  her  from  the 
chamber  and  down  stairs  into  the  room  he  had  just  quitted,  followed 
by  bis  sister  and  the  faithful  servant,  whom  he  charged  to  procure  a 
coach  directly,  while  he  and  Kate  bent  over  their  Deautiful  charge 
ttnd  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  restore  her  to  animation.  The  gui 
performed  her  office  with  such  expedition,  that  in  a  very  few  'minutes 
the  coach  vras  ready. 

Balph  Nickleby  and  Gride,  stunned  and  paralysed  by  the  awful 
event  which  had  so  suddenly  overthrown  their  schemes  (it  would  not 
otherwise,  perhaps,  have  made  much  impression  on  them),  and  carried 
sway  by  the  ecctraordmary  energy  and  precipitation  of  Nicholas, 
which  bore  down  all  before  them,  looked  on  at  these  proceedings  like 
men  in  a  dream  or  trance.  It  was  not  until  every  preparation  was 
made  for  Madeline's  immediate  removal  that  Balph  broke  silence  by 
declaring  she  should  not  be  taken  away. 

^^  Who  says   that  ?"  cried  Nicholas,  starting  from  his  knee  and 
confronting  them,  but  still  retaining  Madeline's  lifeless  hand  in  his. 
^*  I !"  answered  Ralph,  hoarsely. 

^  Hush,  hush !"  cried  the  terrified  Gride,  catching  him  by  the  arm 
again.     ^^  Hear  what  lie  says." 

"Aye!" -said  Nicholas,  extending  his  disengaged  hand  in  the  air, 
**hear  what  he  says.  That  both  your  debts  are  paid  in  the  one 
great  debt  of  nature— that  the  bond  due  to-day  at  twelve  is  now 
waste  paper— that  your  contemplated  fraud  shall  be  discovered  yet-— 
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thai  your  sehemes  are  known  to  man,  and  oyerthrown  by  Heayen— 
wretches,  that  he  defies  you  both  to  do  yonr  wonL" 

*^  This  man,"  said  Ralph,  in  a  voice  acarody  inteUigible,  *^  this  man 
claims  his  wife,  and  he  shall  have  her."  * 

^'That  man  claims  what  is  not  his,  and  he  should  not  have  her 
if  he  were  fifty  men,  with  fifty  more  to  back  him,"  said  Nicholas. 

*^  Who  shall  prevent  him  ?  " 

« I  will." 

^^  By  what  right  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Ralph.  *'  By  what 
right  I  ask  r 

^^  By  this  ri^ht — ^thai,  knowing  what  I  do,  yon  dare  not  tempt  me 
farther,"  said  Nicholas,  *^  and  by  this  better  right,  that  those  I  serrc, 
and  with  whom  you  would  have  done  me  base  wrong  and  injury, 
are  her  nearest  and  her  dearest  firiends.  In  their  name  I  bear  her 
hence.    Give  way ! " 

*^  One  word ! "  cried  Ralph,  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

^^  Not  one,"  replied  Nicholas,  ^^  I  will  not  hear  of  one— -aave  this. 
Look  to  yourself,  and  heed  this  warning  thai  I  give  yoo.  Yonr  day 
is  past,  and  night  is  coming  on^" 

*^  My  curse,  my  bitter  deadly  curse,  upon  you,  boy ! " 

'^  Whence  will  curses  oome  at  your  command  ?  or  whai  avails  a 
curse  or  blessing  from  a  man  like  you  ?  I  warn  you,  that  misfortons 
and  discovery  are  thickening  about  your  head;  that  the  structores 
you  have  raised  through  all  your  ill-spent  life  are  crumbling  into 
dust;  that  your  path  is  beset  with  spies;  that  this  very  day,  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  your  hoarded  wealth  have  gone  in  one  great 
crash ! " 

^^'Tis  false !"  cried  Ralph,  shrinking  back. 

*^  Tis  true,  and  you  shall  find  it  so.  I  have  no  more  words  to 
waste.  Stand  from  the  door.  Kate,  do  you  go  first.  Lay  not  s 
hand  on  her,  or  on  that  woman,  or  on  me,  or  so  much  as  brush  their 
garments  as  they  pass  you  by ! — You  let  them  pass  and  he  blocks  the 
door  again  !*' 

Arthur  Qride  happened  to  be  in  the  doorway,  but  whether  inten- 
tionally or  from  confusion  was  not  quite  apparent.  Nicholas  swung 
him  away  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  him  to  spin  round  the  room 
until  he  was  caught  by  a  sharp  angle  of  the  wall  and  there  knocked 
down;  and  then  taking  his  beautiful  burden  in  his  arms  rushed 
violently  out  No  one  cared  to  stop  him,  if  any  were  so  disposed. 
Making  his  way  through  a  mob  of  people,  whom  a  report  of  the 
circumstances  had  attra^ed  round  the  house,  and  carrying  Madeline 
in  his  great  excitement  as  easily  as  if  she  were  an  infant,  he  reached 
the  coach  in  which  Kate  and  the  girl  were  already  waiting,  and 
confiding  his  charge  to  them,  jumped  up  beside  the  coachman  an 
bade  him  drive  away. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

OP  PAMILT  MATTERS,  CARX8,  H0PB8,  DISAPPOINTMENTS,  AND  SORBOW8. 

'  Although  ISHtb.  Nicklebj  had  been  made  acquainted  hj  her  son 
and  daughter  with  every  circumstance  of  Madeline  Braj's  history 
which  was  known  to  them ;  although  the  responsible  situation  in  which 
Nicholas  stood  had  been  carefully  explained  to  her,  and  she  had  been 
prepared  even  for  the  possible  contingency  of  having  to  receive  the 
young  lady  in  her  own  house— improb2U>le  as  such  a  result  had  appeared 
only  a  few  minutes  before  it  came  about — still,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  from  the 
moment  when  this  confidence  was  first  reposed  in  her  late  on  the 
previous  evening,  had  remained  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  profoundly 
mjrstified  state,  Irom  which  no  explanations  or  arguments  oould  relieve 
her,  and  which  every  fresh  soliloquy  and  reflection  only  aggravated 
more  and  more. 

''  Bless  my  heart,  Kate,"  so  the  good  lady  argued,  ^^  if  the  Mr. 
Cheerybles  -don't  want  this  young  lady  to  be  married,  why  don't  they 
file  a  hill  against  the  Lord  Chancellor,  make  her  a  chancery  ward,  and 
shut  her  up  in  the  Fleet  prison  for  safety — I  have  read  of  such  things 
in  the  newspapers  a  hundred  times ;  or,  if  they  are  so  very  fond  of  her 
as  Nicholas  says  they  are,  why  don't  they  marry  her  themselves— one 
of  them  I  mean.  And  even  supposing  they  don't  want  her  to  be 
married,  and  don't  want,  to  marry  her  themselves,  why  in  the  name 
of  wonder  should  Nicholas  go  about  the  world  forbidding  people's 
banns?" 

'*  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand,"  said  Kate,  gently. 

''  Well  I  am  sure,  Kate,  my  dear,  you're  very  polite,"  replied  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  ^^  I  have  been  married  myself  I  hope,  and  I  have  seen 
other  people  married.    Not  understand,  indeed ! " 

"  I  know  you  have  had  great  experience,  dear  mama,"  said  Kate ; 
\^  I  mean  that  perhaps  you  don't  quite  understand  all  the  circumstances 
in  this  instance.     We  have  stated  them  awkwardly,  I  dare  say." 

*'  That  I  dare  say  you  have,"  retorted  her  mother,  briskly.  ^^  That's 
very  likely.  I  am  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  that ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  circumstances  speak  for  themselves,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty,  my  love,  of  saying  that  I  do  understand  them,  and  perfectly 
well  too,  whatever  you  and  Nicholas  may  choose  to  think  to  the  con- 
^jy*  Why  is  such  a  great  fuss  made  because  this  Miss  Magdalen  is 
gobg  to  marry  somebody  who  is  older  than  herself  ?  Your  poor  papa 
Was  older  than  I  was — four  years  and  a  half  older.  Jane  Dibabs— the 
I^ibabses  lived  in  the  beautiful  little  thatched  white  house  one  story 
l^gb,  covered  all  over  with  ivy  and  creeping  plants,  with  an  exquisite 
utile  porch  with  twining  honeysuckles  and  aU  sorts  of  things,  where 
the  earwigs  used  to  fall  into  one's  tea  on  a  summer  evening,  and  always 
fell  upon  their  backs  and  kicked  dreadfully,  and  where  the  frocs  used 
to  get  mto  the  rushlight  shades  when  one  stopped  all  night,  and  sit  up 
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and  look  through  the  little  holes  like  Cliristians — Jane  Dibabs,  she 
married  a  man  who  was  a  great  deal  older  than  herself,  and  would 
many  him  notwithstanding  .all  that  could  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and 
she  was  so  fond  of  him  that  nothing  was  ever  equal  to  it.  There  was 
yp  fi^ss  made  about  Jane  Dibabs,  and  her  husband  was  a  most  honour- 
able and  excellent  man,  and  everybody  spoke  well  of  him.  Then  why 
should  there  be  any  fuss  about  this  Magdalen  ?  " 

^  Her  husband  is  much  older ;  he  is  not  her  own  choice,  his  cha- 
racter is  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  you  have  just  described.  Don  t 
yon  see  a  broad  distinction  between  the  two  cases  ?"  said  Kate. 

To  this  Mrs.  Nickleby  only  replied  that  she  durst  say  she  was  very 
fttupid,  indeed  she  had  no  doubt  she  was,  for  her  own  children  almost 
as  much  as  told  her  so  every  day  of  her  life ;  to  be  sure  she  was  a  little 
older  than  they,  and  perhaps  some  foolish  people  might  think  she 
ought  reasonably  to  know  best.  However,  no  doubt  she  waa  wrong, 
of  course  she  was — she  always  was-Hshe  couldn't  be  right,  indeed — 
couldn't  be  expected  to  be — so  she  had  better  not  expose  herself  any 
more ;  and  to  all  Kate's  conciliations  and  concessions  for  an  hoar  ensu- 
ing, the  good  lady  gave  no  other  replies  than — Oh,  certainly — ^wby  did 
they  ask  her — her  opinion  was  of  no  conseqnence — it  didn't  matter 
what  she  said — with  many  other  rejoinders  of  the  same  class. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  (expressed  when  she  had  become  too  resigned 
for  speech,  by  nods  of  the  head,  npliftings  of  the  eyes,  and  little 
beginnings  of  groans,  converted  as  they  attracted  attention  into  short 
coughs),  Mrs.  Nickleby  remained  untU  Nicholas  and  Kate  returned 
with  the  object  of  their  solicitude ;  when,  having  by  this  time  asserted 
her  own  importance,  and  becoming  besides  interested  in  the  trials  of 
one  so  young  and  beautiful,  she  not  only  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  and 
solicitude,  but  took  great  credit  to  herself  for  recommending  the  course 
of  procedure  which  her  son  had  adopted ;  frequently  declaring  with  an 
expressive  look,  that  it  was  very  fortunate  things  were  as  they  were, 
and  hinting,  that  but  for  great  encouragement  and  wisdom  on  her  own 
part,  they  never  could  have  been  brought  to  that  pass. 

Not  to  strain  the  question  whether  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  or  had  not 
any  great  hand  in  bringing  matters  about,  it  is  unquestionable  that  she 
bad  strong  mund  for  exultation.  The  brothers,  upon  their  return, 
bestowed  such  commendations  upon  Nicholas  for  the  part  he  had  taken, 
and  evinced  so  much  joy  at  the  altered  state  of  evente  and  the  recovery 
of  their  young  friend  from  trials  so  great  and  dangers  so  threatening, 
that,  as  she  more  than  once  informed  her  daughter,  she  now  considereii 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  ^  as  good  as"  made.  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Nickleby  positively  asserted  had,  in  the  first  tran^Kyrts 
of  his  surprise  and  delight,  '^  as  good  as"  said  so,  and  without  pre* 
cisely  explaining  what  this  qualification  meant,  she  subsided,  whenever 
she  mentioned  the  subject,  into  such  a  mysterious  and  important  state, 
and  had  such  visions  of  wealth  and  dignity  in  perspective,  that  (vague 
^d  clouded  though  they  were)  she  was  at  such  times  almost  as  happy 
as  if  she  had  really  been  permanently  provided  for  on  a  sode  of  great 
splendour,  and  all  her  cares  were  over. 
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The  sadden  and  terrible  shock  she  had  received,  combined  with  the 
great  affliction  and  anxiety  of  mind  which  she  had  for  a  long  time 
endured,  proved  too  much  for  Madeline's  strength.  Recovering  from 
the  state  of  stupefaction  into  which  the  sudden  death  of  her  father 
happily  plunged  her,  she  only  exchanged  that  condition  for  one  of  dan-^ 
gerons  and  active  illness.  When  the  delicate  ph3n9ical  powers  which 
iiaTe  been  sustained  by  an  unnatural  strain  upon  the  mental  energies 
and  a  resolute  determination  not  to  yield,  at  last  give  way,  their  degree 
of  prostration  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  effort 
which  has  previously  upheld  them.  Thus  it  was  that  the  illness  which 
fell  on  Madeline  was  of  no  slight  or  temporary  nature,  but  one  which 
for  a  time  threatened  her  reason,  and — ^scarcely  worse — ^her  life  itself. 

Who,  slowly  recovering  from  a  disorder  so  severe  and  dangerous, 
could  bo  insensible  to  the  unremitting  attentions  of  such  a  nurse  as 
gentle,  tender,  earnest  Kate  ?  On  whom  could  the  sweet  soft  voice, 
the  light  step,  the  delicate  hand,  the  quiet,  cheerful,  noiseless  discharge 
of  those  thousand  little  offices  of  kindness  and  relief  which  we  feel  so 
deeply  when  we  are  ill,  and  forget  so  lightly  when  we  are  well— on 
iviioni  could  they  make  so  deep  an  impression  as  on  a  young  heart 
stored  with  every  pure  and  true  affection  that  women  cherish ;  almost 
a  stranger  to  the  endearments  and  devotion  of  its  own  sex,  save  as  it 
learnt  them  from  itself ;  and  rendered  by  calamity  and  suffering  keenly 
ansoeptible  of  the  sympathy  so  long  unknown  and  so  long  sought  in 
Tain?  What  wonder  that  days  became  as  years  in  knitting  them 
together  ?  What  wonder,  if  with  every  hour  of  returning  health,  there 
came  some  stronger  and  sweeter  recognition  of  the  praises  which  Kate, 
'when  they  recalled  old  scenes — they  seemed  old  now,  and  to  have  been 
acted  years  ago — would  lavish  on  her  brother ;  where  would  have  been 
the  wonder  even  if  those  praises  had  found  a  quick  response  in  the  breast 
of  Madeline,  and  if,  with  the  image  of  Nicholas  so  constantly  recurring 
in  the  features  of  his  sister  that  she  could  scarcely  separate  the  two,  she 
had  sometimes  found  it  equally  difficult  to  assign  to  each  the  feelings  they 
had  first  inspired,  and  had  imperceptibly  mingled  with  her  gratitude  to 
Nicholas,  some  of  that  warmer  feeling  which  she  had  assigned  to  Kate  ? 

"  My  dear,"  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  say,  coming  into  the  room  with 
an  elaborate  caution,  calculated  to  discompose  the  nerves  of  an  invalid 
rather  more  than  the  entry  of  a  horse-soldier  at  full  gallop  ;  '^  how  do 
yon  find  yourself  to-night.     I  hope  you  are  better  ?  " 

^  Almost  well,  mama,^'  Kate  would  reply,  laying  down  her  work, 
and  taking  Madeline's  hand  in  hers. 

**  Kate ! "  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  say,  reprovingly,  "  don't  talk  so 
lend "  (the  worthy  lady  herself  talking  in  a  whisper  that  would  have 
made  the  blood  of  the  stoutest  man  run  cold  in  his  veins). 

Kate  would  take  this  reproof  very  quietly,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
making  every  board  creak,  and  evoy  thread  rustle  as  she  moved 
stealthily  about,  would  add^ 

*^  My  son  Nicholas  has  just  come  home,  and  I  have  come,  according 
to  custom,  my  dear,  to  know  from  your  own  lips  exactly  hdw  you  are, 
for  he  won't  take  my  account,  and  never  wilL" 

NN  2 
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^'  He  k  later  than  usual  to-night,"  perhaps  Madeline  would  reply. 
**  Nearly  half  an  hour." 

**  Well,  I  never  aaw  such  people  in  all  my  life  as  yon  are  for  time 
up  here!"  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  exclaim  in  great  astonishment;  ^'I 
declare  I  never  did  !  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  Nicholas  was  after 
his  time — ^not  the  smallest.  Mr.  Nickleby  used  to  say — ^your  poor  paps 
I  am  speaking  of,  Kate  my  dear — ^used  to  say  that  appetite  was  the 
best  clock  in  the  world,  but  you  have  no  appetite,  my  dear  Miss  Bray, 
I  wish  you  had,  and  upon  my  word  I  really  think  you  ought  to  take 
ifomething  that  would  give  you  one ;  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  but  I 
Blave  heard  that  two  or  three  dozen  native  lobsters  give  an  appetite, 
-though  that  comes  to  the  same  thing  after  all,  for  I  suppose  yon  most 
Jiave  an  appetite  before  you  can  take  'em.  If  I  said  lobsters,  I  meant 
oysters,  but  of  course  if  s  all  the  same,  though  really  how  you  came  to 
know  about  Nicholas — 
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We  happened  to  be  just  talking  about  him,  mama ;  that  was  it. 
You  never  seem  to  me  to  be  talking  about  anything  else,  Kate,  and 
upon  my  word  I  am  quite  surprised  at  your  being  so  very  thonghtlesB. 
You  can  find  subjects  enough  to  talk  about  sometimes,  and  when  yoa 
know  how  important  it  is  to  keep  up  Miss  Bray's  spiiHs,  and  intdrest 
her  and  all  that,  it  really  is  quite  extraordinary  to  me  what  can  induce 
you  to  keep  on  prose,  prose,  prose,  din,  din,  din,  everlastingly  upon  the 
same  theme.  You  are  a  very  kind  nurse,  Kate,  and  a  very  good  one, 
and  I  know  you  mean  very  well ;  but  I  will  say  this— that  if  it 
wasn't  for  me,  I  really  don't  know  what  would  become  of  Miss  Biay  s 
spirits,  and  so  I  tell  the  doctor  every  day.  He  says  he  wonden  how  I 
sustain  my  own,  and  I  am  sure  I  very  often  wonder  myself  bow  I  caa 
contrive  to  keep  up  as  I  do.  Of  course  it's  an  exertion,  but  still,  what 
I  know  how  much  depends  upon  me  in  thia  house,  I  am  obli^  to 
make  it.  There's  nothing  praiseworthy  in  that,  but  it's  necessary,  and 
I  do  it." 

With  that,  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  draw  up  a  chair,  and  for  aome  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  run  through  a  great  variety  of  distracting  topics  in 
the  most  distracting  manner  possible :  tearing  herself  away  at  length  on 
the  plea  that  she  must  now  go  and  amuse  Nicholas  while  he  took  his 
supper.  After  a  preliminary  raising  of  his  spirits  with  the  information 
that  she  considered  the  patient  decidedly  worse,  she  would  further  cheer 
him  up  by  relating  how  dull,  listless,  and  low-spirited  Miss  Bray  was, 
because  Kate  foolishly  talked  about  nothing  else  but  him  and  fiunily 
matters.  When  she  had  made  Nicholas  thoroughly  comfortable  with 
these  and  other  inspiriting  remarks,  she  would  discourse  at  length  on 
the  arduous  duties  she  had  performed  that  day,  and  sometimes  be  moved 
to  tears  in  wondering  how,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  herself,  the 
family  would  ever  get  on  without  her. 

At  other  times  when  Nicholas  came  home  at  night,  he  would  be 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  who  was  commitoioned  by  the 
brothers  to  inquire  how  Madeline  was  that  evening.  On  such  occasions 
(and  they  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence),  Mrs.  Nickleby  denned  it 
of  particular  importance  that  she  should  have  her  wits  about  her;  for 
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firom  certain  signs  and  tokens  which  had  attracted  her  attention,  she 
shrewdly  suspected  that  Mr.  Frank,  interested  as  his  nncles  were  in 
Madeline,  came  quite  as  much  to  see  Kate  as  to  inquire  after  her ;  the 
more  especially  as  the  brothers  were  in  constant  communication  with  the 
medical  man,  came  backwards  and  forwards  yery  frequently  themselves, 
and  reoeiYed  a  fiill  report  from  Nicholas  every  morning.     These  were 
proud  times  for  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  never  was  anybody  half  so  discreet 
and  sage  as  she,  or  half  so  mysterious  withal ;  and  never  was  there  such 
cunning  generalship,  or  such  unfathomable  designs,  as  she  brought,  to 
bear  upon  Mr.  Fnmk,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  her  sns^ 
picions  were  well  founded,  and  if  so,  of  tantalising  him  into  taking  htp. 
into  bis  confidence  and  throwing  himself  upon  her  merciful  considera- 
tion.     Extensive  was  the  artillery,   heavy  and  light,  which   Mrs. 
Nickleby  brought  into  play  for  the  furtherance  of  these  great  schemes, 
and  various  and  opposite  the  means  which  she  employed  to  bring  about 
the  end  she  had  in  view.    At  one  time  she  was  all  cordiality  and  ease, 
at  another,  all  stiffness  and  frigidity.     Now  she  would  seem  to  open 
her  whole  heart  to  her  unhappy  victim,  and  the  next  time  they  met 
leceiye  him  with  the  most  distant  and  studious  reserve,  as  if  a  new 
light  had  broken  in  upon  her,  and  guessing  his  intentions,  she  had 
resolved  to  check  them  in  the  bud ;  as  if  she  felt  it  her  bounden  duty  to 
act  with  Spartan  firmness,  and  at  once  and  for  ever  to  discourage  hopes 
which  never  could  be  realised.     At  other  times,  when  Nicholas  was  not 
there  to  overhear,  and  Kate  was  up  stairs  busily  tending  her  sick  friend, 
the  worthy  lady  would  throw  out  dark  hints  of  an  intention  to  send  h^ 
to  France  for  three  or  four  years,  or  to  Scotland  for  the  improvement  of 
her  health,  impaired  by  her  late  fatigues,  or  to  America  on  a  visit,  or 
anywhere  that  threatened  a  long  and  tedious  separation.     Nay,  she 
even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  obscurely  at  an  attachment  entertained  for 
her  daughter  by  the  son  of  an  old  neighbour  of  theirs,  one  Horatio 
Peltirogus  (a  young  gentleman  who  might  have  been  at  that  time  four 
years  old,  or  thereabouts),  and  to  represent  it  indeed  as  almost  a  settled 
thing  between  the  families — only  waiting  for  her  daughter  s  final  deci- 
^on  to  come  off  with  the  sanction  of  the  church,  and  to  the  unspeakable 
happiness  and  content  of  all  parties. 

It  was  in  the  full  pride  and  glory  of  having  sprung  this  last  mine  one 
lught  with  extraordinary  success,  that  Mrs.  Nickleby  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  left  alone  with  her  son  before  retiring  to  rest,  to  sound 
him  upon  the  subject  which  so  occupied  her  thoughts :  not  doubting 
that  they  could  have  but  one  opinion  respecting  it.  To  this  end,  she 
approached  the  question  with  divers  laudatory  and  appropriate  remarks 
touching  the  general  amiability  of  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble. 

'^  You  are  quite  right,  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  quite  right.  He  is 
a^finefeUow." 

^*  Good-looking,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
.   ^*  Decidedly  good-looking,"  answered  Nicholas. 

^  What  may  you  call  his  nose,  now,   my  dear  ?"   pursued  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  wishing  to  interest  Nicholas  in  the  subject  to  the  utmost. 
"^  CaU  it  ?"  repeated  Nichoks. 
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<<Ah  !"  returned  hia  mother,  ^'what  style  of  nose — what  order  of 
architecture,  if  one  may  say  so.  I  am  not  yery  learned  in  noses.  Do 
you  call  it  a  Roman  or  a  Grecian  ?" 

^^  Upon  my  word,  mother,'*  said  Nicholas,  laughing,  **  as  wdl  as  I 
remember,  I  should  oaU  it  a  kind  of  Composite,  or  mixed  noee.  But 
I  have  no  very  strong  recollection  upon  the  subject,  and  if  it  will  afford 
you  any  gratification,  I'll  observe  it  more  closely,  and  let  you  know." 

**'  I  wish  you  would,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  an  eaniest 
look. 

**  Very  well,-  returned  Nicholas.     "  I  will." 

Nicholas  returned  to  the  perusal  of  the  book  he  had  been  reading, 
when  the  dialoffue  had  gone  thus  far.  Mrs.  Nickleby,  after  stopping 
a  little  for  consideration,  resumed. 

^^  He  is  very  much  attached  to  you,  Nicholas,  my  dear." 

Nicholas  laughingly  said,  as  he  closed  his  book,  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  it,  and  observ^  that  his  mother  seemed  deep  in  their  new  fiiend's 
•onfidence  already. 

^<  Hem !"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ^^  I  don't  know  about  that,  my  dear, 
but  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  somebody  should  be  in  his  oob- 
fidence— highly  necessary." 

Elated  by  a  look  of  curiosity  from  her  son,  and  the  conscioosMBi 
of  possessing  a  great  secret  all  to  herself,  Mrs.  Nickleby  went  on  with 
great  animation : 

^^  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Nicholas,  how  you  can  have  failed  to  notioe  it 
is  to  me  quite  extraordinary ;  though  I  don't  know  why  I  shonld  mf 
that  either,  because  of  course  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  to  a  certain  extent) 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  sort  of  thing,  especially  in  this  early  stage, 
which  however  dear  it  may  be  to  females,  can  scarcely  be  expeoted  (o 
be  so  evident  to  men.  I  don't  say  that  I  have  any  particular  penetra- 
tion in  such  matters.  I  may  have ;  those  about  me  should  know  beet 
about  that,  and  perhaps  do  know.  Upon  that  point  I  shall  express  no 
opinion — it  wouldn't  become  me  to  do  so ;  it's  quite  out  of  the  questioa 
—quite." 

Nicholas  snuffed  the  caudles,  put  his  hands  in  his  podcets,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  assumed  a  look  of  patient  suffering  and 
melancholy  resignation. 

^^  I  think  it's  my  duty,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  resumed  his  mother, 
^^  to  tell  you  what  I  know,  not  only  because  you  have  a  right  to  know 
it  too,  and  to  know  ever3rtfaing  that  happens  in  this  fiamily,  but  becanee 
yoU  have  it  in  your  power  to  promote  and  assist  the  thing  verynueh; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  the  sooner  one  can  come  to  a  ckar  usder- 
standiug  upon  such  subjects,  it  is  always  better  every  way.  Theie  ars 
a  great  many  things  yon  might  do,  such  as  taking  a  walk  in  the  garden 
sometimes,  or  sitting  up  stairs  in  your  own  room  for  a  littie  while,  off 
making  believe  to  faU  asleep  occasionally,  or  pretending  that  yon  recol- 
lected some  business,  and  going  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  taking  Mr< 
Smike  with  you.  These  seem  very  slight  things,  and  I  daxe  say  7^ 
will  be  amused  at  my  making  them  of  so  much  importance ;  tt  t^ 
same  time,  my  dear,  I   can  assure  you  (and  you'll  find  this  <^^ 
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I^^icholas,  for  yourself  one  of  these  days,  if  ^ou  erar  fall  in  love  with 
anybody,  as  I  trust  and  hope  you  will,  provided  she  is  respectable  and 
'vrdl  -conducted,  and  of  course  you'd  never  dream  of  falling  in  love  with 
anybody  who  was  not),  I  say,  I  can  assure  you  that  a  great  deal  more 
depends  upon  these  little  things  than  you  would  suppose  possible.  If 
your  poor  papa  was  alire,  he  would  tell  you  how  much  depended  upon 
ihe  parties  being  left  alone.  Of  course  yon  are  not  to  go  out  of  tl^ 
room  as  if  you  meant  it  and  did  it  on  purpose^  but  as  if  it  was  quite  an 
accident,  and  to  come  back  again  in  the  same  way.  If  you  cough  in 
the  paasage  before  you  open  the  door,  or  whistle  carelessly,  or  hum  a 
tone,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  let.  them  know  you're  coming,  it's 
always  better;  because  of  course,  though  it's  not  only  natural,  but 
perfectly  correct  and  proper  imder  the  circumstances,  still  it  is  yerj 
(sonfiising  if  you  interrupt  young  people  when  they  are— when  they  are 
sitting  on  the  sofa,  and — ^and  all  that  sort  of  things  which  is  y&ry  non* 
flensical  perhaps,  but  still  they  will  do  it." 

The  profound  astonishment  with  which  her  son  regarded  her  during 
this  long  address,  gradually  increasing  as  it  approached  its  climax,  in 
DO  way  discomposed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  but  rather  exalted  her  opinion  of 
her  own  cleverness;  therefore,  merely  stopping  to  remark,  with  much 
complaoency,  that  she  had  fuUy  expected  him  to  be  surprised,  she 
entered  upon  avast  quantity  of  circumstantial  evidence  of  aparticular]|r 
incoherent  and  perplexing  kind,  the  upshot. of  which  was  to  establish, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  Kate. 
**  With  whom  ?  "  cried  Nicholas. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  repeated,  with  Kate. 
««  What  I  oiir  Kate— my  sister !" 

^  Lord,  Nicholas  I"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ^'  whose  Kate  should 
it  be,  if  not  ours ;  or  what  should  I  care  about  it,  or  take  any  interest 
in  it  for,  if  it  was  anybody  but  your  sister  ?  " 

<^  Dear  mother,"  said  Nicholaa,  ^^  surely  it  can't  be." 
^  Very  good,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  great  confidences 
"  Wait,  and  see." 

Nicholas  had  never,  until  that  moment,  bestowed  one  thought  upon 
thu  remote  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  as  that  which  was  now 
oommunicated  to  him ;  for,  besides  that  he  had  been  much  from  home 
of  late  and  dosdy  occupied  with  other  matters,  his  own  jealous  fears 
liad  prompted  the  suspicion  that  some  secret  interest  in  Madeline,  akin 
to  that  which  he  felt  himsdf^  occasioned  those  visits  of  Frank  Cheeryble 
which  had  recently  become  so  frequent.  £ven  now,  although  he  knew 
that  the  observation  of  an  anxious  mother  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
correct  in  such  a  case  than  his  own,  and  although  she  reminded  him  of 
many  little  circumstances  which,  taken  together,  were  certainly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  construction  she  trhimphantly  put  upon  them,  he  was  not 
quite  convinced  but  that  they  arose  from  mere  good-natured  thought- 
kas  gallantry,  which  would  have  dictated  the  same  conduct  towards 
any  other  girl  who  was  young  and  pleasing — at  all  events,  he  hoped  so^ 
and  therefore  tried  to  belisve  H, 
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^^  I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  what  you  tdl  me,"  said  Nicholas, 
after  a  little  reflection,  *^  though  I  yet  hope  you  may  be  mistaken." 

^^  I  don  t  understand  why  you  should  hope  so^"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
**  I  confess ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  am  not." 

''  What  of  Kate  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

**  Why  that,  my  dear,  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  is  just  the  point 
upon  which  I  am  not  yet  satisfied*  During  this  sickness,  she  has  been 
constantly  at  Madeline's  bedside— never  were  two  people  so  fond  o( 
each  other  as  they  have  grown — and  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  Nicholas,  I 
have  rather  kept  her  away  now  and  then,  because  I  think  it's  a  good 
plan,  and  urges  a  young  man  on.     He  doesn't  get  too  sure,  you  know." 

She  said  this  with  such  a  minsrling  of  high  delight  and  sdf-con- 
ffratulation,  that  it  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  Nicholas  to  dash  her 
hopes ;  but  he  felt  that  there  was  only  one  honourable  course  before  him, 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  take  it. 

^'  Dear  mother,"  he  said  kindly,  <<  don't  you  see  that  if  there  really 
were  any  serious  inclination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Frank  towards  Kate, 
and  we  suffered  ourselves  for  one  moment  to  encourage  it,  we  should 
be  acting  a  most  dishonourable  and  nnffrateful  part  ?  I  ask  you  if  yon 
don't  see  it,  but  I  need  not  say  that,  I  know  you  don't,  or  you  wonld 
have  been  more  strictly  upon  your  guard.  Let  me  explain  my  meaning 
to  you — remember  how  poor  we  are." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  shook  her  head,  and  said  through  her  tears  that 
poverty  was  not  a  crime. 

*'  No,"  said  Nicholas,  **  and  for  that  very  reason  povwty  should  en- 
gender an  honest  pride,  that  it  may  not  lead  and  tempt  us  to  unworthy 
actions,  and  that  we  may  preserve  the  self-respect  which  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water  may  maintain — and  does  better  in  main- 
taining than  a  monarch  his.      Think  what  we  owe  to   these  tiro 
brothers ;  remember  wliat  they  have  done  and  do  every  day  for  us  with 
a  generosity  and  delicacy  for  which  the  devotion  of  our  whole  Mtbb 
would  be  a  most  imperfect  and  inadequate  return.    What  kind  of  retnni 
would  that  be  which  would  be  comprised  in  our  permitting  their 
nephew,  their  only  relative,  whom  they  regard  as  a  son,  and  for  whool 
it  would  be  mere  childishness  to  suppose  they  have  not  formed  plans 
suitably  adapted  to  the  education  he  has  had,  and  the  fortune  he  wiD 
inherit — in  our  permitting  him  to  marry  a  portionless  girl  so  closely 
connected  with  us,  that  the  irresistible  inference  must  be  that  he  waa 
entrapped  by  a  plot ;  that  it  was  a  deliberate  scheme  and  a  speculation 
amongst  us  three.     Brin?  the  matter  clearly  before  yourself,  mother. 
Now,  how  would  you  feel  if  they  were  married,  and  the  brothers  coming 
here  on  one  of  those  kind  errands  which  bring  them  here  so  often,  yon 
had  to  break  out  to  them  the  truth  ?     Would  you  be  at  ease,  and  M 
that  you  had  played  an  honest,  open,  part  ?  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  crying  more  and  more,  murmured  that  (^oonrae 
Mr.  Frank  would  ask  the  consent  of  his  uncles  first 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  that  would  place  him  in  a  better  situation  with 
them/'  said  Nicholas,  <^  but  we  should  still  be  open  to  the  same  soap 
cions,  the  distance  between  us  would  still  be  as  great,  the  advantages 
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(o  be  gained  would  still  be  as  manifest  as  now.  We  maybe  leckoning 
witbout  onr  host  in  all  ibis,"  be  added  more  cbeerfuUy,  *^  and  I  tnist, 
and  Inmost  believe  we  are.  If  it  be  otberwise,  I  bave  tbat  confidence 
in  Kate  that  I  know  she  wiH  feel  as  I  do,  and  in  you,  dear  mother,  to 
be  assured  that  after  a  little  consideration  you  will  do  the  same." 

After  many  more  representations  and  entreaties,  Nicholas  obtained  a 
promise  from  Mrs.  Kickleby  that  she  would  try  all  she  could  to  think 
as  he  did,  and  that  if  Mr.  Frank  perseyered  in  his  attentions  she  would 
endeaTonr  to  discourage  them,  or,  at  the  least,  would  render  him  no 
countenance  or  assistance.  He  determined  to  forbear  mentioning  the 
subject  to  Kate  until  he  was  quite  convinced  there  existed  a  real  neces- 
sity for  his  doing  so,  and  resolved  to  assure  himself,  as  well  as  he  could 
by  close  personad  observation,  of  the  exact  position  of  affairs.  This 
was  a  very  wise  resolution,  but  he  was  prevented  from  putting  it  in 
practice  by  a  new  source  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness. 

Smike  became  alarmingly  ill ;  so  reduced  and  exhausted  that  ha 
could  scarcely  move  firom  room  to  room  without  assistance,  and  so  worn 
and  emaciated  that  it  was  painful  to  look  upon  him.  Nicholas  was 
warned  by  the  same  medical  authority  to  whom  he  had  at  first  appealed, 
that  the  last  chance  and  hope  of  his  life  depended  on  his  being  instantly 
removed  from  London.  That  part  of  Devonshire  in  which  Nicholas 
had  been  himself  bred  when  a  boy,  was  named  as  the  most  favourable 
spot ;  but  this  advice  was  cautiously  coupled  with  the  information,  that 
whoever  accompanied  him  thither  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  for 
every  token  of  rapid  consumption  had  appeared,  and  he  might  never 
letum  alive. 

The  kind  brothers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  poor  creature's  sad 
lustory,  despatched  old  Tim  to  be  present  at  this  consultation.  That 
same  morning,  Nicholas  was  summoned  by  brother  Charles  into  his 
private  room,  and  thus  addressed : 

^^  My  dear  sir,  no  time  must  be  lost.     This  lad  shall  not  die  if  such 

human  means  as  we  can  use  can  save  his  life ;  neither  shall  he  die  alone, 

snd  in  a  strange  place.     Remove  him  to-morrow  morning,  see  that  he 

has  every  comfort  that  his  situation  requires,  and  don't  leave  him — 

don't  leave  him,  my  dear  sir,  until  you  know  that  there  is  no  longer  any 

iiomediate  danger.    It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  part  you  now — no,  no, 

no.     Tim  shall  wait  upon  you  to-night,  sir ;  Tim  shall  wait  upon  you 

to-night  with  a  parting  word  or  two.    Brother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  Mr. 

NickXeby  waits  to  shake  hands  and  say  good  bye;  Mr.  Nickleby  won't  be 

long  gone ;  this  poor  chap  will  soon  get  better — very  soon  get  better^ 

And  then  he'll  find  out  some  nice  homely  country  people  to  leave  him 

with,  and  go  backwards  and  forwards  sometimes — ^backwards  and 

forwards  you  know,  Ned—- and  there's  no  cause  to  be  down-hearted,  for 

hell  very  soon  get  better,  very  soon,  won't  he— won't  he,  Ned  ?  " 

^  What  Tim  Linkinwater  said,  or  what  he  brought  with  him  that 

i^ight,  needs  not  to  be  told.     Next  morning  Nicholas  and  his  feeble 

^mpanion  began  their  journey. 

And  who  but  one — and  that  one  he  who,  but  for  those  who  crowded 
v^nd  him  then,  had  never  met  a  jook  of  kindness,  or  known  a  word 
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of  pity — could  tell  what  agony  of  mind,  what  hliglited  thonghts,  ^priiai 
unavailing  Borrow,  were  inTolred  in  that  sad  parting ! 

^^  See,"  cried  Nicholas  eagerly,  as  he  looked  from  the  ooach  window, 
*^  they  are  at  the  comer  of  the  lane  still !  And  now  there's  Kate^ 
poor  Kate,  whom  you  said  yon  couldn't  hear  to  say  good  hye  to- 
waving  her  handkerchief.  Don't  go  without  one  gesture  of  fimwdl  to 
Kate!" 

«« I  cannot  make  it ! "  cried  his  tremhling  companion,  fidling  back 
in  his  seat  and  covering  his  eyes.  *^I>o  you  see  her  now?  Issbs 
there  stiU?" 

^  Yes,  yes ! "  said  Nicholas  esmastly.  *^  There,  she  waves  her  hand 
again.  I  have  answend  it  for  you«— and  now  they  are  out  of  sight 
Do  not  give  way  so  Utterly,  dear  friend,  do  not.  You  will  meet  them 
all  again." 

He  whom  he  thus  encouraged,  raised  his  withered  handa  and  claq)ed 
ihem  fervently  together. 

*^  In  heaven — I  humhly  pray  to  €Km1— in  heaven  f 

It  sounded  like  the  prayer  of  a  hrokan  heart. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

RALPH  NICKLEBY,  BAFFLED  BY  HIS  NEPHEW  IN  HIS  LATE  PEaiGV, 
HATCHES  A  SCHEME  OF  RETALIATION  WHICH  ACCIDENT  SU00EST8 
TO   HIM,   AND   TAKES   INTO   HIS  COUNSELS   A   TRIED  AUXILIARY. 

The  course  which  these  adventures  shape  out  for  themselves  sid 
imperatively  call  upon  the  historian  to  ohasrve,  now  demands  thai  they 
should  revert  to  the  point  they  attained  previous  to  the  cenMnenecawnt 
of  the  last  chapter,  when  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Arthur  Qrido  were  left 
together  in  the  house  where  death  had  so  suddenly  reared  his  dszk  umI 
heavy  banner. 

With  clenched  hands,  and  teeth  ground  together  so  firm  and  tigb^ 
that  no  looking  of  the  jaws  could  for  the  time  have  fixed  and  riveted 
them  more  securely,  Ralph  stood  for  some  minutes  in  the  same  atiitede 
in  which  he  had  last  addressed  his  nephew:  hreatluw  heavily,  but  ss  rigid 
and  motionless  in  other  respects  as  'd  he  had  been  a  brssen  statue.  Ahec 
a  tune,  he  began  by  slow  degrees,  as  a  man  rousing  himsdf  from  hesty 
slumber,  to  relax.  For  a  moment  he  shook  his  claiqped  fist  eteahb^ 
and  savagely  towards  the  door  by  i^ich  Nicholas  had  disappesred,  tfd 
then  thrusting  it  into  his  breast  as  if  to  repress  by  Ibree  even  this  show 
of  passion,  turned  round  and  confironted  the  kss  hardy  usurer,  who  hm 
not  yet  risen  from  the  ground. 

The  cowering  wretch,  who  still  shook  in  every  limb,  and  whose  few 
grey  hairs  trembled  and  quivered  on  his  head  with  abject  diflm>/> 
tottered  to  his  &et  as  he  met  Ralph's  eye,  and  ehifildmg  his  face  ^ 
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both  luuids,  protested  while  he  crept  towards  ihe  door  that  it  was  no 
hvlt  of  bis. 

'^  Who  said  it  was,  man  ? "  returned  Ralph,  in  a  suppressed  Toice. 
**Who8aidit  was?" 

**  Yoa  looked  as  if  joa  thought  I  was  to  blame,"  said  Gride,  timidly* 
^*  Pshaw !"  Balph  muttered,  forcing  a  laugh.     ^  I  blame  him  for  not 
living  an  hour  longer — one  hour  longer  would  have  been  long  enough— 
I  blame  no  one  else." 
^^  N*— n— «o  one  else  ?"  said  Gride. 

^  Not  for  this  mischance,"  replied  Ralph.  ^^  I  have  an  old  score  to 
dear  with  that— that  young  fellow  who  has  carried  off  your  mistress,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  blustering  just  now,  for  we  should  sooa 
have  been  quit  of  him,  but  for  this  cursed  accident." 

There  was  something  so  unnatural  in  the  constrained  calmness  with 
which  Ralph  Nickleby  spoke,  when  coupled  with  the  livid  face,  the 
horrible  expression  of  the  features  to  which  every  nerve  and  muscle  as 
it  twitched  and  throbbed  with  a  spasm  whose  workings  no  effort  could 
conceal,  gave  every  instant  some  new  and  frightful  aspect — ^there  was 
something  so  unnatund  and  ghastly  in  the  contrast  between  his  harsh, 
slow,  steady  voice  (only  altered  by  a  certain  halting  of  the  breath 
whidi  made  him  pause  between  almost  every  word  like  a  drunken  man 
bent  upon  speaking  plainly),  and  these  evidences  of  the  most  intense  and 
violent  passions,  and  the  struggle  he  made  to  keep  them  under,  that  if 
the  dead  body  which  lay  above  had  stood  instead  of  him  before  the 
cowering  Gride,  it  could  scarcely  have  presented  a  spectacle  which 
would  have  terrified  him  more. 

^  **  The  coach,"  said  Ralph  after  a  time,  during  which  he  had  struggled 
Hke  some  strong  man  against  a  fit  ^'We  came  in  a  coach.  Is  it 
—waiting?" 

Gride  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  pretext  for  going  to  the  window 
to  see,  and  Ralph,  keeping  his  face  steadily  the  other  vray,  tore  at  his 
skirt  with  the  hand  which  he  had  thrust  into  his  breast,  and  muttered 
in  a  hoarse  whisper— 

*^  Ten  thousand  pounds !  He  said  ten  thousand !  The  precise  sum 
piid  in  but  yesterday  for  the  two  mortgages,  and  which  would  have 
gone  out  again  at  heavy  interest  to-monow.  If  that  house  has  fiiiled, 
*nd  he  the  first  to  bring  the  news ! — Is  the  coach  there  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gride,  startled  by  the  fierce  tone  of  the  inquiry* 
"  It's  here.     Dear,  dear,  what  a  fiery  man  you  are ) " 

**  Come  here,"  said  Ralph,  beekonine  to  him.  ^^  We  mustn't  make 
a  show  of  being  disturbed.     We'll  go  down  arm  in  arm." 

^  Bat  you  pinch  me  black  and  blue,"  urged  Gride,  vmthing  vrith 
pain. 

Ralph  threw  him  off  impatiently,  and  descending  the  stairs  with  his 
^iflnal  firm  and  heavy  tread,  got  into  the  coadu  Arthur  Cbride  followed. 
After  looking  doubtfully  at  Ralph  when  the  man  asked  where  he  was 
to  drive,  and  finding  that  he  remained  silent,  and  expressed  no  wish 
^pon  the  subject,  Arthur  mentioned  his  ovm  house,  and  thither  thegr 
pvooeeded* 
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On  their  way,  Ralph  sat  in  the  furthest  oomer  with  folded  anna,  and 
uttered  not  a  word.  With  hia  chin  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  his 
downcast  eyes  quite  hidden  by  the  contraction  of  his  knotted  brows,  he 
might  have  been  asleep  for  any  sign  of  consciousness  he  gave,  until  the 
coach  stopped,  when  he  raised  his  head,  and  glancing  through  the 
window  inquired  what  place  that  was. 

^^  My  house,"  answered  the  disconsolate  Qride,  afifected  perhaps  by 
its  loneliness.     "  Oh  dear  !  my  house." 

^^  True,"  said  Ralph.  ^^  I  haye  not  obseryed  the  way  we  came.  I 
should  like  a  glass  of  ¥rater.     Yon  have  that  in  the  hooae,  I  suppose?" 

^^  You  shall  have  a  glass  of---of  anything  you  like,"  answered  Ghride, 
with  a  groan*     ^'  It's  no  use  knocking,  coachman.     Ring  the  belL" 

The  man  rang,  and  rang,  and  rang  again ;  then  knocked  until  the 
street  re-echoed  with  the  sounds ;  then  listened  at  the  keyhole  of  the 
door.     Nobody  came,  and  the  house  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

^'  How's  this?"  said  Ralph  impatiently. 

<^  Peg  is  so  yery  deaf,"  answered  Qride  with  a  look  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.     *'  Oh  dear  !     Ring  again,  coachman.     She  9ees  the  bell."  . 

Again  the  man  rang  and  knocked,  and  knocked  and  rang  again. 
Some  of  the  neighbours  threw  up  their  windows  and  called  across  the 
street  to  each  other  that  old  Gride's  housekeeper  must  haye  dropped 
down  dead.  Others  collected  round  the  coach  and  gaye  vent  to  yarioos 
surmises ;  some  held  that  she  had  fallen  asleep,  some  that  she  had 
burnt  herself  to  death,  some  that  she  had  got  drunk ;  and  one  yery  fiU 
man  that  she  had  seen  something  to  eat  which  had  frightened  her  so 
much  (not  being  used  to  it)  that  she  had  fiillen  into  a  fit.  This  last 
suggestion  particularly  delighted  the  bystanders,  who  cheered  it  rather 
uproariously,  and  were  with  some  difficulty  deteif^  fix>m  dropping 
down  the  area  and  breaking  open  the  kitchen  door  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  rumours  having  gone  abroad  that  Arthur  was  to 
be  married  that  morning,  yery  particular  inquiries  were  made  after  the 
bride,  who  was  held  by  the  majority  to  be  disguised  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  which  gaye  rise  to  much  jocose  indignation  at  the 
public  appearance  of  a  bride  m  boots  and  pantaloons,  and  called  forth  a 
great  many  hoots  and  groans.  At  length  the  two  money-lenders 
obtained  shelter  in  a  house  next  door,  and  being  accommodated  with  a 
ladder,  clambered  oyer  the  wall  of  the  back  3rard,  which  was  not  a  high 
one,  and  descended  in  safety  on  the  other  side. 

*'  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  in,  I  declare,"  said  Arthur,  turning  to 
Ralph  when  they  were  alone.  ^^  Suppose  she  should  be  murdered— 
lying  with  her  brains  knocked  out  by  a  poker^— eh  ?" 

^^  Suppose  she  were,"  said  Ralph,  hoarsely.  ^^  I  tell  you  I  wish  snch 
things  were  more  common  than  they  are,  and  more  easily  done.  Yon 
may  stare  and  shiyer — I  do !" 

He  applied  himself  to  a  pump  in  the  yard,  and  haying  taken  a  deep 
draught  of  water  and  flung  a  quantity  on  lus  head  and  fiice,  regained 
his  accustomed  manner  and  led  the  way  into  the  house.  Gride  following 
close  at  his  heels. 

It  was  the  same  dark  place  as  ever :  eyery  room  dismal  and 
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$B  it  was  wont  to  be,  and  every  ghostly  article  of  fumiture  in  its  cus* 
iomary  place.  The  iron  heart  of  the  old  grim  dock  undisturbed  by  all 
the  noiee  without,  still  beat  heavily  within  its  dusty  case,  the  tottering 
presses  slunk  from  the  sight  as  usual  in  their  melancholy  comers,  the 
echoes  of  footsteps  returned  the  same  dreary  sound ;  the  long-legged 
spider  paused  in  his  nimble  run,  and  scared  by  the  sight  of  men  in  that 
lus  dull  domain,  hung  motionless  upon  the  wall  counterfeiting  death 
until  they  should  have  passed  him  by. 

From  cellar  to  garret  went  the  two  usurers  opening  every  creaking 
door  and  looking  mto  every  deserted  room.  But  no  Peg  was  there. 
At  last  they  sat  them  down  in  the  apartment  which  Arthur  Gride 
usually  inhabited,  to  rest  after  their  search.  . 

^  The  ha^  is  out  on  some  preparation  for  your  wedding  festivities,  I 
sappose,*'  said  Ralph  preparing  to  depart.  ''  See  here.  I  destroy  the 
bond ;  we  shall  never  need  it  now." 

Gride  who  had  been  peering  narrowly  about  the  room  fell  at  that 
moment 'Upon  his  knees  before  a  large  chest,  and  uttered  a  terrible  yelL 
^^  How  now?"  said  Ralph  looking  sternly  round. 
"  Robbed !  robbed !"  screamed  Axthur  Gride. 
''Robbed!  of  money?" 
**  No,  no,  no.     Wcose,  far  worse." 
''  Of  what  then  ?"  demanded  Ralph. 

'^  Worse  than  money,  wtrse  than  money ! "  cried  the  old  man,  cast- 
ing the  papers  out  of  the  chest,  like  some  beast  tearing  up  the  earth. 
*^  She  had  better  have  stolen  money — all  my  money — I  haven't  much* 
Bhe  had  better  have  made  me  a  beggar,  than  have  done  this ! " 
''  Done  what  ?"  said  Ralph.  ''  Done  what,  you  devil's  dotard  ?  " 
Still  Gride  made  no  answer,  but  tore  and  scratched  among  the 
pftpers,  and  yelled  and  screeched  like  a  fiend  in  torment. 

''  There  is  something  missing,  you  say,"  said  Ralph,  shaking  him 
foriously  by  the  collar.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

*^  Papers,  deeds.  I  am  a  ruined  man — ^lost — ^lost  I  I  am  robbed, 
I  am  ruined.  She  saw  me  reading  it — ^reading  it  of  late. — I  did  very 
often. — She  watched  me — saw  me  put  it  in  the  box  that  fitted  into  this 
*-the  box  is  gone^she  has  stolen  it. — Damnation  seize  her,  she  haa 
robbed  me !" 

^^Of  what  I"  cried  Ralph,  on  whom  a  sudden  light  appeared  to 
break,  for  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  frame  trembled  wiw  agitation  as  he 
clutched  Gride  by  his  bony  arm.     ''  Of  what  ?" 

''  She  don't  know  what  it  is ;  she  can't  read  !"  shrieked  Gride,  not 
*^eeding  the  inquiry.  "  There's  only  one  way  in  which  money  can  be 
made  of  it,  and  that  is  by  taking  it  to  her.  Somebody  will  read  it  for 
her  and  tell  her  what  to  do.  She  and  her  accomplice  will  get  money 
for  it  and  be  let  off  besides ;  they'll  make  a  merit  of  it — say  they  found 
it«-knew  it-— and  be  evidence  against  me.  The  only  person  it  will  fall 
ttpon  is  me — me — me  I" 

^*'  Patience  !"  said  Ralph,  clutching  him  still  tighter  and  eyeing  him 
ll^ith  a  sidelong  look,  so  fixed  and  eager  as  sufficiently  to  denote  that  he 
hftd  some  hidden  purpose  in  what  he  was  about  to  say.     ^^  Hear  reason* 
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She  can  t  have  been  ffone  long.  Fll  call  the  police.  CKve  yea  hA 
information  of  -what  sne  has  stolen,  and  the/11  lay  hands  np(m  her, 
trust  me. — Here— help !" 

**'  No~no~no,"  iwreamed  the  old  man  putting  his  hand  npon  RalpVv 
month.     *'  I  can't,  I  darenV 

«'  Help !  help ! "  cried  Ralph. 

**'  No,  no,  no,"  shrieked  the  other,  stamping  upon  the  ground  with 
the  energy  of  a  madman.     *'  I  tell  you  no.     I  daren't — I  daren't  !* 

^'  Daren't  make  this  robbery  public  ?"  said  Ralph  eagerly. 

'^  No  1"  rejoined  Gride,  wringing  his  hands.  ^*  Hush !  Hush !  Net 
a  word  of  this ;  not  a  word  must  be  said.  I  am  undone.  "WliicheTer 
way  I  turn,  I  am  undone.  I  am  betrayed.  I  shall  be  given  up.  I 
shall  die  in  Newgate!" 

With  frantic  exclamations  such  as  these,  and  with  many  others  in 
which  fear,  grief,  and  rage,  were  strangely  blended,  the  panic-strickeo 
wretch  gradually  subdu^  his  first  loud  outcry  until  it  had  softened 
dowii  into  a  low  despairing  moan  chequered  now  and  then  by  a  howl 
as,  going  over  such  papers  as  were  left  in  the  chest,  he  discovered  some 
new  loss.  With  very  little  excuse  for  departing  so  abruptly,  Ralph 
left  him,  and  greatly  disappointing  the  loiterers  outside  the  house  by 
telling  them  there  was  nothing  the  matter,  got  into  the  coach  and  Was 
driven  to  his  own  home. 

A  letter  lay  on  his  table.  He  let  it  lie  there  for  some  time  as  if  be 
had  not  the  courage  to  open  it,  but  at  length  did  so  and  turned  deadij 
pale. 

'^  The  worst  has  happened,"  he  said,  <^  the  house  has  failed.  I  see- 
the rumour  was  abroad  in  the  City  last  night,  and  reached  the  ears 
of  those  merchants.    Well — ^well !" 

He  strode  violently  up  and  down  the  room  and  stopped  again. 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds !     And  only  lying  there  for  a  day — ^for  one 
day  !     How  many  anxious  years,  how  many  pinching  days  and  sleep* 
less  nights,  before  I  scraped  together  that  ten  thousand  pounds ! — ^Ten 
thousand  pounds!     How  many  proud  painted   dames    would  have 
fawned  and  smiled,  and  how  many  spendthrift  blockheads  done  me  lip* 
service  to  my  face  and  cursed  me  in  their  hearts,  while  I  turned  that 
ten  thousand  pounds  into  twenty  !     While  I  ground,  and  pinched,  and 
used  these  needy  borrowers  for  my  pleasure  and  profit,  what  smooth- 
tongued speeches,  and  courteous  looks,  and  civil  letters  they  would  have 
given  me  !     The  cant  of  the  lying  worid  is,  that  men  like  me  compass 
our  riches  by  dissimulation  and  treachery,  by  fawning,  cringiBg,  snd 
stooping.     Why,  how  many  lies,  what  mean  and  abject  evasions,  what 
humbled  behaviour  from  upstarts  who,  but  for  my  money,  would  eparn 
me  aside  as  they  do  their  betters  every  day,  would  that  ten  tbovsaiid 
pounds  have  brought  me  in ! — Grant  that  I  had  doubled  it — ^mtde  cent. 
per  cent. — ^for  every  sovereign  told  another — ^there  would  not  be  one 
piece  of  money  in  all  that  heap  of  coin  which  wouldn't  represent  toj 
thousand  mean  and  paltry  lies,  told — ^not  by  the  mon^-lender,  oh  no . 
but  by  the  money-borrowers — ^your  liberal,  thoughtless,  generous,  dasfl- 
ing  folks,  who  wouldn't  be  so  mean  as  save  a  sixpence  for  the  world* 
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Striving  as  it  'would  seem  to  lose  part  of  the  bitterness  of  his  regrets 
in  the  bitterness  of  these  other  thoughts,  Ralph  continned  to  pace  the 
room.  There  vras  less  and  less  of  resolution  in  his  manner  as  his  mind 
gradually  reverted  to  his  loss ;  and  at  length,  dropping  into  his  elbow- 
chair  and  grasping  its  sides  so  firmly  that  they  creak^  again,  he  said^ 
between  his  set  teeth : 

^  The  time  has  been  when  nothing  could  have  moved  me  like  the 
loss  of  this  great  sum — ^nothing,  for  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  every 
event  which  is  of  interest  to  most  men,  had  (unless  it  is  connected  with 
gain  or  loss  of  money)  no  interest  for  me.  But  now  I  swear,  I  mix 
up  with  the  loss,  his  triumph  in  telling  it.  If  he  had  brought  it  about, 
«-I  almost  feel  as  if  he  had — I  couldn't  hate  him  more.  Let  me  but 
retaliate  upon  him,  by  degrees  however  slow ;  let  me  but  begin  to  get 
the  better  of  him,  let  me  but  turn  the  scale,  and  I  can  bear  it." 

His  meditations  were  long  and  deep.  They  terminated  in  his  de- 
spatching a  letter  by  Newman,  addressed  to  Mr.  Squeers  at  the  Saracen's 
Head,  with  instmctions  to  inquire  whether  he  had  arrived  in  town, 
and  if  so,  to  vrait  an  answer.  Newman  brought  back  the  information 
that  Mr.  Sqneers  had  oome  by  mail  that  morning,  and  had  received  the 
letter  in  bed ;  but  that  he  sent  his  duty,  and  word  that  he  would  get 
up  and  wait  npon  Mr.  Nickleby  directly. 

The  interval  between  the  delivery  of  this  message  and  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Sqneers  was  very  short,  but  before  he  came,  Ralph  had  sup- 
pressed every  sign  of  emotion,  and  once  more  regained  the  hard, 
immoveable,  inflexible  manner  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  to  which, 
perhaps,  was  ascribable  no  small  part  of  the  influence  which,  over  many 
men  of  no  very  strong  prejudices  on  the  score  of  morality,  he  could 
exert  almost  at  will. 

"  "Well,  Mr.  Squeers /'  he  said,  welcoming  that  worthy  with  his 
accustomed  smile,  of  which  a  sharp  look  and  a  thoughtful  frown  were 
part  and  paarcel.— -'^  how  do  ^ov  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  "  I'm  pretty  well.  So's  the  family, 
and  so's  the  boys,  except  for  a  sort  of  rash  as  is  a  running  through  the 
school,  and  rather  puts  'em  off  their  feed.  But  it's  a  ill  wind  as  blows 
no  good  to  nobody ;  that's  what  I  always  say  when  them  lads  has  a  wisi- 
tation.  A  wisitation,  sir,  is  the  lot  of  mortality.  Mortality  itself,  sir,  is 
a  wisitation.  The  world  is  ohock  full  of  wisitations ;  and  if  a  boy  repines 
at  a  wisitation  and  makes  you  uncomfortable  with  his  noise,  he  must 
have  his  head  punched.  That's  going  according  to  the  scripter,  that  is." 
^*  Mr.  Squeers,"  said  Ralph,  drily. 
"Sir." 

"  We'll  avoid  these  precious  morsels  of  morality  if  you  please,  and 
talk  of  business." 

^'With  all  my  heart,  sir,"   rejoined   Squeers,  ^'and  first  let  me 
say—-"  . 

"  First  let  me  say,  if  you  please— Noggs  ! " 
Newman  presented  himself  when  the  summons  had  been  twice  or 
thrice  repeated,  and  asked  if  his  master  called. 

*'  I  did.     Go  to  your  dinner.     And  go  at  once.     Do  yon  hear  ?** 
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^  It  an'i  time»"  said  Newman,  doggedlj. 

^  My  time  is  yours,  and  I  say  it  is,"  returned  Ralph. 

^^  You  alter  it  every  day,"  said  Newman.     ^  It  isn't  iair.'' 

*'  You  don't  keep  many  cooks,  and  can  easily  apologize  to  tliem  for 
the  trouble,"  retorted  Ralph.     ''  Be^ne,  sir !" 

Ralph  not  only  issued  this  order  in  his  most  preremptcHry  manner, 
but  under  pretence  of  fetching  some  papers  firom  the  little  office,  saw  it 
obeyed,  and  when  Newman  had  left  the  house,  chained  the  door  to 
pieyent  the  possibility  of  his  returning  secretly  by  means  of  his  lakdi 
key. 

*^  I  hare  reason  to  suspect  that  fellow,"  said  Ralph,  when  heretoned 
to  his  own  office.  '^  Therefore,  until  I  have  thouffht  of  the  shortest 
and  least  troublesome  way  of  ruming  him,  I  hold  it  best  to  keep  bun 
at  a  distance." 

^^  It  wouldn't  take  much  to  ruin  him,  I  should  think,"  said  Sqaeen, 
with  a  grin. 

**  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Ralph.  <^  Nor  to  ruin  a  great  many  people 
whom  I  know.     You  wero  going  to  say        ? " 

Ralph's  summary  and  matter-of-course  way  of  holding  up  this 
example  and  throwing  out  the  hint  that  followed  it,  had  CYidenilj  aa 
effect  (as  doubtless  it  was  designed  to  have)  upon  Mr.  Squeers,  who 
said,  after  a  little  hesitation  and  in  a  much  more  subdued  tcMie— 

^^  Why,  what  I  was  a  going  to  say,  sir,  is,  that  ibis  here  buaiiieaB 
regarding  of  that  ungrateful  and  hard-hearted  chap  Snawley  senior, 
puts  me  out  of  my  way,  and  occasions  a  inoonyeniency  quite  unpanl* 
leled,  besides,  as  I  may  say,  making,  for  whole  weeks  together,  Mn. 
Squeers  a  perfect  widder.    It  s  a  pmsuro  to  me  to  act  with  yon,  of 


course." 


*^  Of  course,"  said  Ralph,  drily. 

^^  Yes,  I  say,  of  course,"  resumed  Mr.  Squeers,  rubbing  his  knees, 
<*  but  at  the  same  time,  when  one  comes,  as  I  do  now,  better  than  tvo 
hundred  and  fifty  mile  to  take  a  affierdayid,  it  does  put  a  man  out  i 
good  deal,  letting  alone  the  risk." 

^*  And  whero  may  the  risk  be,  Mr.  Squeers  ?"  said  Ralph* 

^*  I  said,  letting  aJone  the  risk,"  replied  Squeers,  eTasively* 

'^  And  I  said,  whero  was  the  risk  ?  " 

^^  I  wasn't  complaining,  you  know,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  pleaded  Squeers 
i*  Upon  my  word  I  never  see  such  a        " 

^'  I  ask  you  whero  is  the  risk  ?  "  repeated  Ralph,  emphatically. 
^'  ^'  Where  the  risk  ?"  returned  Squeers,  rubbing  his  knees  still  htfder. 
*^  Why,  it  an't  necessary  to  mention — certain  subjects  is  best  awoided. 
Oh,  you  know  what  risk  I  mean." 

*'  How  often  have  I  told  you,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  and  how  often  am  I  to 
tell  you,  that  you  run  no  risk  ?  What  have  you  sworn,  or  what  are 
you  asked  to  swear,  but  that  at  such  and  such  a  time  a  boy  was  l^ft 
with  you  in  the  name  of  Smike ;  that  he  was  at  your  school  for  agi^^ 
number  of  years,  was  lost  under  such  and  such  circumstances,  is  oow 
found,  and  has  been  identified  by  you  in  such  and  such  keeping.  ^^ 
is  all  true — ^is  it  not?" 
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Yes,"  replied  Squeers,  "  that's  all  true  " 

Well,  then,"  ssud  Ralph,  "  what  risk  do  you  run  ?  Who  swears 
to  a  lie  but  Snawlev — a  man  whom  I  have  paid  much  less  than  I  have 
you  r 

*^  He  certainly  did  it  cheap,  did  Snawley,"  obserred  Squeers. 

*'  He  did  it  cheap  !'*  retorted  Ralph,  testily,  ^^  yes,  and  he  did  it 
well,  and  carries  it  off  with  a  hypocritical  face  and  a  sanctified  air,  but 
yon — ^risk !  What  do  you  mean  by  risk  ?  The  certificates  are  all 
genuine,  Snawley  had  another  son,  he  has  been  married  twice,  his  first 
"wife  is  dead,  none  but  her  ghost  could  tell  that  she  didn't  write  that 
letter,  none  but  Snawley  himself  can  tell  that  this  is  not  his  son  and 
that  J^is  son  is  food  for  worms.  The  only  peijury  is  Snawley's,  and  I 
&ncy  he  is  pretty  well  used  to  it.     Where's  your  risk  ?" 

**  Why,  you  know,"  said  Squeers,  fidgeting  in  his  chair,  "  if  you 
come  to  that,  I  might  say  where's  yours  ?  ' 

"  You  might  say  where's  mine  !"  returned  Ralph;  "you  may  say 
where's  mine.  I  don't  appear  in  the  business — ^neither  do  you.  All 
Snawle/s  interest  is  to  stick  well  to  the  story  he  has  told,  and  all  his 
riflk  is  to  depart  from  it  in  the  least.  Talk  of  your  risk  in  the  con ' 
Bpnracy ! 

"  I  say,"  remonstrated  Squeers,  looking  uneasily  round ;  "  don't  call 
it  that — -just  as  a  favour,  don't." 

"  Call  it  what  you  like,"  said  Ralph,  irritably,  "  but  attend  to  me. 
This  tale  was  originally  fabricated  as  a  means  of  deep  annoyance  against 
one  who  hurt  your  trade  and  half  cudgelled  you  to  death,  and  to  enable 
yon  to  obtain  repossession  of  a  half-dead  diudge,  whom  you  wished  to 
regain,  because  while  you  wreaked  your  yengeance  on  him  for  his  share 
in  the  business,  you  knew  that  the  knowledge  that  he  was  again  in 
your  power  would  be  the  best  punishment  you  could  inflict  upon  your 
enemy.     Is  that  so,  Mr.  Squeers  ?" 

*'Why,  sir,"  returned  Squeers,  almost  overpowered  by  the  deter- 
mination which  Ralph  displayed  to  make  everything  tell  against  him, 
and  by  his  stem  unyielding  manner,  "  in  a  measure  it  was." 

'^  What  does  that  mean  1"  said  Ralph,  quietly. 

'^  Why,  in  a  measure,  means,"  returned  Squeers,  ^'  as  it  may  be  so  ; 
that  it  wasn't  all  on  my  account,  because  you  had  some  old  grudge  to 
satisfy,  too." 

^'  If  I  had  not  had,"  said  Ralph,  in  no  way  abashed  by  the  reminder, 
"  do  you  think  I  should  have  helped  you  V 

"  Why  no,  I  don't  suppose  you  would,"  Squeers  replied.  "  I  only 
wanted  that  point  to  be  all  square  and  straight  between  ub." 

"How  can  it  ever  be  otherwise?"  retorted  Ralph.  "Except  that 
account  is  against  me,  for  I  spend  money  to  gratify  my  hatred,  and  you 
pocket  it,  and  gratify  yours  at  the  same  time.  You  are  at  least  as 
avaricious  as  you  are  revengeful — so  am  I.  Which  is  best  off  ?  You, 
who  win«  money  and  revenge  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  process, 
and  who  are  at  all  events  sure  of  money,  if  not  of  revenge ;  or  I,  who 
am  only  sure  of  spending  money  in  any  case,  and  can  but  win  bare 
revenge  at  last?" 

0  0 
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As  Mr.  Squeers  could  only  answer  tliis  propoaiiion  byBbrog^  and 
smiles^  Ralph  sternly  bade  him  be  silent,  and  thaaikful  that  be  was  so 
well  ofi^and  then  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  him,  proceeded  to  say — 

First,  that  Nicholas  had  thwarted  him  in  a  plan  he  had  formed  lor 
the  disposal  in  marriage  of  a  certain  young  lady,  and  bad,  in  the  con- 
fusion attendant  upon  her  father's  sudden  death,  secured  that  lady 
himself  and  borne  her  off  in  triumph. 

Secondly,,  that  by  some  will  or  settlement— certainly  by  some  in- 
atrument  in  writing,  which  must  contain  the  young  lady's  name^  and 
could  be  therefore  easily  selected  from  othars,  if  access  to  the  place 
where  it  was  deposited  were  once  secured — she  was  entitled  to  property 
which,  if  the  existenoe  of  this  deed  ever  became  known  to  her^  would 
make  her  husband  (and  Ralph  represented  that  Nicholas  was  certain  to 
marry  her)  a  rich  and  prosperous  man,  and  most  formidable  enemy. 

Thirdly,  that  this  deed  had  been,  with  others,  stolen  from  one  who 
had  himself  obtained  or  concealed  it  fraudulently,  and  who  feared  to 
take  any  stejps  for  its  recovery ;  and  that  he  (Ralph)  knew  the  thief. 

To  all  this,  Mr.  Squeers  listeiiefl  with  greedy  ears  that  deronxed 
every  syllable,  and  with  his  one  eye  and  his  mouth  wide  open :  mar- 
yelling  for  what  special  reason  he  was  honoured  with  so  much  of 
Ralph's  confidence,  and  to  what  it  all  tended. 

^^  Now,"  said  Ralph,  leaning  forward^  and  placing  his  hand  on 
Squeers's  arm,  ^'  hear  the  deeign  which  I  have  conceived,  and  which  I 
must — I  say,,  must,  if  I  can  ripen  it — ^have  carried  into  execution.  No 
advantage  can  be  reaped  from  this  deed,  whatever  it  is,  save  by  the 
girl  herself  or  her  husband^  and  the  possession  of  this  deed  by  one  or 
other  of  them  is  indispensable  to  any  advantage  being  gained.  7^t  1 
have  discovered  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  I  want  thai  deed 
brought  here,  that  I  may  give  the  man  who  brings  it  fifty  pounds  in 
gold,  and  bum  it  to  ashes  before  his  face." 

Mr.  Squeers,  after  followiitg  with  his  eye  the  action  of  Ralph's  hand 
towards  the  fire-place  as  if  he  were  at  that  moment  eonsmning  the 
paper,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said^— 

"  Yes ;  but  who's  to  bring  it  ?  " 
^    '^  Nobody,  perhaps,  for  much  is  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  got  at," 
said  Ralph*     '^  But  if  anybody — ^you." 

Mr.  Squeers's  first  tokens  of  consternation,  and  his  flat  relinquishment 
of  the  task,  would  have  staggered  most  men,  if  they  had  not  occasioBed 
an  utter  abandonment  of  the  proposition.  On  Ralph  they  produced 
not  the  slightest  effeot.  Resuming  when  the  schoolmaster  had  quite 
talked^  himself  out  of  breath,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  never  been  inter- 
rupted, Ralph  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  such  features  of  the  case  as  he 
deemed  it  most  advisable  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon* 

These  were,  the  age,  decrepitude,  and  weakness  of  Mrs.  Slider^ew^, 
the  great  improbabihty  of  her  having  any  accomplice  or  even  acquwnt- 
ance,  taking  into  account  her  secluded  habits,  and  her  long  residence  in 
such  a  house  as  Gride's;  the  strong  reason  there  wa»  to  suppose  that 
the  robbery  was  not  the  result  of  &  concerted  plan,  otiierwiaa  she  would 
have  watched  an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  a  sum  of  money,  or  eien 
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of  her  being  in  want  (to  which  the  same  argmnent  applied) ;  the 
difficulty  she  would  be  placed  in  when  she  bemn  to  think  on  what  she 
had  done,  and  found  herself  incumbered  with  documents  of  whose 
natuze  she  was  utterly  ignorant ;  and  the  comparatiye  ease  with  which 
aomebody,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  her  pontion,  obtaining  access  to 
her  and  working  upon  her  fears,  if  necessary,  might  worm  himself  into 
her  confLdence^  and  obtain,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  firee  possession 
of  the  deed.  To  these  were  added  such  considerations  as  the  constant 
r^dence  of  Mr.  Squeers  at  a  long  distance  from  London,  which 
rendered  his  association  with  Mrs.  Sliderskew  a  mere  masquerading 
frolic,  in  which  nobody  was  likely  to  recognise  him  either  at  the  time  or 
afterwards ;  the  impossibility  of  Ralph's  undertaking  the  task  himself, 
being  already  known  to  her  by  sight,  and  various  comments  upon  the 
uncommon  tact  and  experience  of  Mr.  Squeer?,  which  would  make  his 
oyerreaching  one  old  woman  a  mere  matter  of  child's  play  and  amuse- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  influences  and  persuasions,  Ralph  drew, 
with  his  nin&ost  Bkill  and  power^  a  viTid  picture  of  the  defeat  which 
Nicholas  would  sustain  should  they  succeed,  in  linking  himself  to  a 
beffgar  where  he  expected  to  wed  an  heiress— glanced  at  the  immeasur- 
able importance  it  must  be  to  amaa  situated  as  Squeers,  to  preserve  such 
ft  friend  as  himself-^  welt  on  a  lone  train  of  benefits  conferred  since 
iheir  first  acquaintance,  when  he  had  reported  fitvourably  of  his  treat- 
ment of  a  sickly  boy  who  had  died  under  his  hands  (and  whose  death 
was  very  convenient  to  Ralph  and  his  clients,  but  this  he  did  not  say), 
and  finally  hinted  that  the  fifty  pounds  might  be  increased  to  seventy- 
five,  or  in  the  event  of  very  ereat  success,  even  to  a  hundred. 

These  argaments  at  length  concluded,  Mr.  Squeers  crossed  his  legs 
tad  uncrossed  them,  and  scratched  his  head,  and  rubbed  his  eye,  and 
examined  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  bit  his  nails,  and  after  exhibiting 
many  other  sifi;ns  of  restlessness  and  indecision,  asked  '^  whether  one 
hundred  ponnd  was  the  highest  that  Mrt  Nickleby  could  go."  Being 
ftnswersd  in  the  affirmative,  he  became  restless  again,  and  after  some 
thouffht,  and  an  nnsuccessful  inquiry  ^^  whether  he  couldn't  go  another 
fifty, '  said  he  supposed  he  must  try  and  do  the  most  he  could  for  a  friend, 
which  was  always  his  maxim,  and  therefore  he  undertook  the  job. 

^^  But  how  are  you  to  get  at  the  woman  ?"  he  said ;  ^^  that's  what  it 
IS  as  pusmles  me.'* 

^*  I  may  not  get  at  her  at  all,''  replied  Ralph,  ^^  but  I'll  try.  I  have 
hunted  down  people  in  this  city  before  now  who  have  been  better  hid 
than  she,  and  I  know  quarters  in  which  a  guinea  or  two  carefully 
spoilt  will  often  solve  darker  riddles  than  this — ^ay,  and  keep  them 
<^OBe  too,  if  need  be.  I  hear  my  man  ringing  at  the  door.  We  may 
ftB  well  part.  You  had  better  not  come  to  axA  fro,  but  wait  till  you 
hear  from  me." 

^  Ckied !"  returned  Squeers.     ^  I  say,  if  you  shoulcb't  find  her  out, 

youll  pay  expenses  at  the  Saracen,  and  something  for  loss  of  time  ?" 

"  Weil,"  said  Ralph,  testily;  •*yes.  You  have  nothing  more  to 
•ay  ^"^ 

^Qsers^  shaking  his  head,  Ralph  accompanied  him  to  the  street- 

o  o2 
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door,  and  audibly  wondering,  for  tbe  edification  of  Newman,  wlij  it 
was  fiutened  as  if  it  were  nigbt,  let  bim  in  and  Squeers  out,  and 
returned  to  bis  own  room. 

^  Now  ! "  be  muttered,  doggedly.  '^  Come  wbat  oome  maj^  for 
ibe  present  I  am  firm  and  unshaken.  Let  me  but  retriere  this  one 
small  portion  of  my  loss  and  disgrace.  Let  me  but  defeat  him  in  this 
one  hope,  dear  to  his  heart  as  I  know  it  must  be.  Let  me  but  do  this, 
and  it  shall  be  tbe  first  link  in  such  a  chain,  which  I  will  wind  about 
him,  as  never  man  forged  yet." 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

HOW    RALPH  KICKLEBT'S    AUXILIART  WENT    ABOUT    HIS   WORK,    A^TD 

HOW  HE   PROSPERED  WITH   IT. 

It  was  a  dark,  wet,  gloomy  night  in  autumn,  when  in  an  upper 
room  of  a  mean  house,  situated  in  an  obscure  street  or  rather  oooit 
near  Lambeth,  there  sat  all  alone,  a  one*eyed  man  grotesquely  habited, 
either  for  lack  of  better  garments  or  for  purposes  of  disguise,  in  a  loose 
great-coat,  with  arms  half  as  long  again  as  bis  own,  and  a  capacity  of 
breadth  and  length  which  would  have  admitted  of  bis  winding  himsdf 
in  it,  head  and  all,  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  without  any  risk  of 
straining  the  old  and  greasy  material  of  which  it  was  composed. 

So  attired,  and  in  a  place  so  far  removed  from  his  usuid  haunts  and 
occupations,  and  so  very  poor  and  wretched  in  its  character,  perhaps 
Mrs.  Squeers  herself  would  baye  bad  some  difficulty  in  recognising  her 
lord,  quickened  though  her  natural  sagacity  doubtless  would  have  beoi 
by  tbe  affectionate  yearnings  and  impulses  of  a  tender  wife.  But  Mrs. 
Squeers's  lord  it  was ;  and  in  a  tolerably  disconsolate  mood  Mrs.  Squeers's 
lord  appeared  to  be,  as,  helping  himself  from  a  black  bottle  which  stood 
on  tbe  table  beside  him,  he  cast  round  the  chamber  a  look,  in  which 
very  slight  regard  for  the  objects  within  view  was  plainly  mingled 
with  some  regretful  and  impatient  recollection  of  distant  scenes  and 
persons. 

There  were  certainly  no  particular  attractions,  either  in  the  room 
oyer  which  the  glance  of  Mr.  Squeers  so  discontentedly  wandered,  or 
in  the  narrow  street  into  which  it  might  baye  penetrated,  if  he  had 
thought  fit  to  approach  the  window.  The  attic-chamber  in  which  he 
sat  was  bare  and  mean ;  the  bedstead,  and  such  few  other  articles  of 
necessary  furniture  as  it  contained,  of  the  commonest  description,  in  a 
most  crazy  state,  and  of  a  most  uninyiting  appearance.  The  street  was 
muddy,  dirty,  and  deserted.  Haying  but  one  outlet,  it  was  trayersed 
by  few  but  the  inhabitants  at  any  time,  and  the  night  being  one  of  those 
on  which  most  people  are  glad  to  be  within  doors,  it  now  presented  no 
other  signs  of  life  than  the  dull  glimmering  of  poor  candles  firom  the 
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dirty  windows,  and  few  aoands  bnt  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  and  ooca- 
sionally  the  heavy  cloeine  of  some  creaking  door. 

Mr.  Squeers  continued  to  look  disoonsoktely  about  him,  and  to  listen 
to  these  noises  in  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  the  rustling  of  his 
large  coat,  as  he  now  and  then  moTed  his  arm  to  raise  his  ffla^  to  his 
lips — Mr.  Squeers  continued  to  do  this  for  some  time,  until  the  increas- 
ing gloom  warned  him  to  snuff  the  candle.  Seeming  to  be  slL|;htly 
roused  by  this  exertion,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceUing,  and  fixing 
ihem  upon  some  uncouth  and  fantastic  figures,  traced  upon  it  by  the 
wet  and  damp  which  had  penetrated  through  the  roof,  broke  out  into 
tUe  following  soliloquy : 

*'  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  go,  is  this  here  1— -an  uncommon  pretty  go  ! 
Here  have  I  been  a  matter  of  how  many  weeks — hard  upon  six — a* 
foUering  up  this  here  blessed  old  dowager,  petty  larcenerer," — Mr. 
Squeers  deUvered  himself  of  this  epithet  with  great  difficulty  and  effort 
*^'^  and  Dotheboys  Hall  a-running  itself  regularly  to  seed  the  while ! 
That's  the  worst  of  ever  being  in  with  a  ow-dacious  chap  like  that  old 
Nickleby ;  you  neyer  know  when  he's  done  with  you,  and  if  you're  in 
for  a  penny,  you're  in  for  a  pound." 

This  remark  perhaps  reminded  Mr.  Squeers  that  he  was  in  for  a 
hundred  pound ;  at  any  rate,  his  countenance  relaxed,  and  he  raised 
bis  glass  to  his  mouth  with  an  air  of  greater  enjoyment  of  its  contents 
than  he  had  before  evinced. 

'^  I  never  see,"  soliloquised  Mr.  Squeers  in  continuation,  ^'  I  never  see 
nor  come  across  such  a  file  as  that  old  Nickleby — ^never.  He's  out  of 
everybody's  depth,  he  is.  He's  what  you  may  a-call  a  rasper,  is 
I^ickleby.  To  see  how  sly  and  cunning  he  grubbed  on,  day  after  day, 
a-worming  and  plodding  and  tracing  and  turning  and  twining  of 
bisself  about,  till  he  found  out  vrhere  this  precious  Mrs.  Pe^;  was  hid, 
and  cleared  the  ground  for  me  to  work  upon — creeping  and  crawling 
and  gliding,  like  a  ugly  old,  bright-eyed,  stagnation -blooded  adder  1 
Ah !  He'd  have  made  a  good  un  in  our  line,  but  it  would  have  been 
too  limited  for  him ;  his  genius  would  have  busted  all  bounds,  and 
coming  over  every  obstacle,  broke  down  all  before  it,  'till  it  erected 
itself  mto  a  monneyment  of — Well,  I'll  think  of  the  rest,  and  say  it 
when  conwenient." 

Making  a  halt  in  his  reflections  at  this  place,  Mr.  Squeers  again  put 
his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  drawing  a  dirty  letter  from  his  pocket,  pro* 
ceeded  to  con  over  its  contents  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  read  it 
very  often,  and  now  refireshed  his  memory  rather  in  the  absence  of  better 
amusement  than  for  any  specific  information. 

*^  The  pigs  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  ^^  the  cows  is  well,  and  the 
boys  is  boboish.  Young  Sprouter  has  been  a-winking,  has  he  ?  I'll 
wink  him  when  I  get  back.  ^  Cobbey  would  persist  in  sniffing  while 
he  was  arcating  his  dinner,  and  said  that  the  beef  was  so  strong  it  made 
him.' — Very  good,  Cobbey,  we'll  see  if  we  can't  make  you  sniff  a  little 
without  beef.  ^  Pitcher  was  took  vnth  another  fever,'— of  course  he 
jns — ^  and  being  fetched  by  his  friends,  died  the  day  after  he  got  home,' 
r—of  course  he  did,  and  out  of  aggravation ;  it's  part  of  a  deep-laid  system* 
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There  iai*t  Another  chap  in  the  school  bnt  th«t  boy  ns^wonld  hare  dki 
exactly  at  the  end  of  Uie  qnarter,  taking  it  out  of  me  to  the  Tery  bst, 
and  then  carrying  his  spite  to  the  ntmost  extremity.  ^  The  judoresli 
Palmer  said  he  wished  he  was  in  HeaTen,' — I  really  don't  know,  I 
do  not  know  what's  to  be  done  with  that  yonng  -fellow ;  be's  always  a- 
wishing  something  horrid.  He  said  once  he  wished  he  was  a  donkey, 
because  then  he  wouldn't  have  a*  hihen  as  didn't  lo^e  him ! — pretty 
wicious  that,  for  a  child  of  six  !" 

Mr.  Squeers  was  so  much  moved  by  the  contemplation  of  this  har- 
dened nature  in  one  so  young,  that  1m  angrily  put  up  the  letter,  and 
sought,  in  a  new  train  of  ideas,  a  subject  of  consolation. 

^*  It's  a  long  time  to  have  been  a*lingering  in  London,"  lie  said, 
^^  and  this  is  a  precious  hole  to  come  and  Hve  in,  eren  if  it  has  been  only 
for  a  week  or  so.  tStill,  one  hundred  pound  is  five  boys,  and  five  boyi 
takes  a  whole  year  to  pay  one  hundred  pound,  and  there's  their  keep  to 
be  sabstraoted,  besides.  There's  uothing  lost,  neither,  by  one's  being  here ; 
because  the  boys'  money  comes  in  just  the  same  as  if  I  was  at  home^ 
and  Mrs.  Squeers  she  keeps  them  in  order.  Th^^e'U  be  some  lost  time 
to  make  up,  of  course — ^there'll  be  an  orrear  of  flogging  asll  have  to  be 
gone  through ;  still,  a  couple  of  days  makes  that  all  ri^t,  and  one  don't 
mind  a  little  extra  work  for  one  hundred  pound.  It's  pretty  nigh  the 
time  to  wait  upon  the  old  woman.  From  what  she  said  laet  night,  I 
suspect  that  if  I'm  to  succeed  at  all,  I  shall  succeed  to-night,  so  111  have 
half  a  glass  more  to  wish  myself  success,  and  put  myself  in  spirits. 
Mrs.  Squeers,  my  dear,  your  health." 

Leering  with  his  one  eye  as  if  the  lady  to  whom  he  drank  had  been 
actually  present,  Mr.  Squeers-^in  his  enthusiasm,  no  doubt — ^poured 
out  a  full  glass,  and  emptied  it ;  and  as  the  liquor  was  raw  spirits,  and 
he  had  applied  himself  to  the  same  bottle  more  than  once  already,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  found  himself  by  this  time  in  an  extremely 
cheerful  state,  and  quite  enough  excited  for  his  purpose. 

What  his  purpose  was,  soon  appeared ;  for,  after  a  few  turns  about 
the  room  to  steady  himself,  he  took  the  bottle  under  his  arm  and  the 
glass  in  his  hand,  and  blowing  out  the  candle  as  if  he  purposed  being 

Sone  some  time,  stole  out  upon  the  staircase,  and  creeping  softly  to  a 
oor  opposite  his  own,  tapped  gently  at  it. 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  tapping  ?"  he  said,  "ehe'll  never  hetr,  I 
suppose  she  isn't  doing  anything  very  particular,  and  if  she  is,  it  don  t 
much  matter  that  I  see." 

With  this  brief  preface,  Mr.  Squeers  applied  his  hand  to  the  ktch  of 
the  door,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  a  garret  far  more  deploraUe  tfatf 
that  he  had  just  left,  and  seeing  that  there  was  nobody  there  but  an  old 
woman,  who  was  bending  over  a  wretched  fire  (for  although  the  weather 
was  still  warm,  the  evenmg  was  chilly),  walked  in,  and  tapped  her  <m 
the  shoulder. 

«  Well,  my  Slider,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  jocularly. 

*'  Is  that  you  ?"  inquired  Peg. 

^  Ah !  it's  me,  and  me's  the  first  person  singular,  nominative  ciWr 
agreeing  with  the  verb  *  it's,'  and  governed  by  Queers  understood,  as  a 
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acorn,  a  hoar ;  bat  when  the  b  is  Boanded,  the  a  only  is  to  be  used,  as  a 
hand,  a  heart,  a  highway,"  replied  Mr.  Sqneers,  quoting  at  random  from 
the  eranunar,  ^  at  least  if  it  isn't,  you  don't  know  any  better,  and  if  it 
ia,  I  ye  done  it  accidentally." 

Delivering  this  reply  in  his  accustomed  tone  of  Toice,  in  which  of 
course  it  was  inaudible  to  Peg,  Mr.  Sqneers  drew  a  stool  up  to  the  fire, 
and  placing  himself  over  against  her,  and  the  bottle  and  glass  on  the 
floor  between  them,  roared  out  again  very  loud, 

**  Well,  my  Slider." 

**  I  hear  you,"  said  Peg,  receiving  him  very  graciously. 

^  I've  come  according  to  promise,"  roared  Squeers. 

*^  So  they  used  to  say  in  that  part  of  the  country  I  come  from,'^ 
observed  Peg,  complacently,  '^  but  I  think  oil's  better." 

'^  Better  than  what  ?"  shouted  Sqneers,  adding  some  rather  strong 
language  in  an  nnder-tone. 

"  No,"  said  Peg,  "  of  course  not." 

^  I  never  saw  such  a  monster  as  you  are ! "  muttered  Squeers,  looking 
as  amiable  as  he  possibly  could  the  while ;  for  Peg's  eye  was  upon  him, 
and  she  was  chuckling  fearfully,  as  though  in  delight  at  having  made 
a  dioioe  Tepartee.     ^^  Do  you  see  this  ?  this  is  a  bottle," 

"  I  see  it,"  answered  Peg. 

**  Well,  and  do  you  see  thUf"    bawled  Squeers.    "  This  is  a  glass  ?" 

Peg  saw  that  too. 

"^  See  here,  then,"  said  Squeers,  accompanying  his  remarks  with 
appropriate  action,  ^  I  fill  the  glass  from  the  bottle,  and  I  say^  ^  your 
health.  Slider,'  and  empty  it ;  then  I  rinse  it  genteelly  with  a  little 
drop,  which  I'm  forced  to  throw  into  the  fire — Hallo  1  we  shall  have  the 
ehimbley  alight  next — ^fill  it  again,  and  band  it  over  to  you." 

«  Your  health,"  said  Peg. 

^  She  understands  that,  anyways,"  muttered  Squeers,  watching  Mrs. 
Sliderskew  as  she  despatched  her  portion,  and  choked  and  gasped  in  a 
most  awfiil  manner  after  so  doing ;  **'  now  then,  let's  have  a  talk.  How's 
the  rheumatics  ?" 

Mrs.  Sliderskew,  with  much  blinking  and  chuckling,  and  with  looks 
expressive  of  her  strong  admiration  of  Mr.  Squeers,  his  person,  manners, 
and  conversation,  replied  that  the  rheumatics  vrere  better. 

^'  What's  the  reason,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  deriving  fresh  facetiousness 
from  the  bottle ;  ^^  what's  the  reason  of  rheumatics,  ^hat  do  they  mean, 
what  do  people  have  'em  for — eh  ?  " 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  didn't  know,  but  suggested  that  it  was  possibly 
beoause  they  couldn't  help  it. 

**  Measles,  rheumatics,  hooping-cough,  fevers,  agues,  and  lumbagers;'' 
said  Mr.  Squeers,  ^  is  all  philosophy  together,  that's  what  it  is.  The 
iwavenly  bodies  is  philosophy,  and  the  earthly  bodies  is  philosophy. 
If  there's  a  screw  loose  in  a  heavenly  body,  that's  philosophy,  and  -if 
there's  a  screw  loose  in  a  earthly  body  that's  philosophy  too ;  or  it 
may  be  that  sometimes  there's  a  little  metaphysics  in  it,  but  that's  not 
eheia.  FfaUoeaphy  s  the  chap  for  me.  If  a  parent  asks  a  question  in 
the-dlasBical,  oommegcial,or  mathematioal  line,  says  I,  gravely,  ^  Why, 
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sir,  in  the  first  place,  are  you  a  philosopher  ? ' — ^  No,  Mr.  Squeeis,'  he 
says,  '  I  an't.'  '  Then,  sir,'  says  I,  ^  I  am  sorry  for  you,  for  I  shan't  be 
able  to  explain  it.'  Naturally  the  parent  goes  away  and  wishes  he  was 
a  philosopher,  and  equally  naturally,  thinks  Tm  one." 

Saying  this  and  a  great  deal  more  with  tipsy  profundity  and  a  serio- 
Gomic  air,  and  keeping  his  eye  all  the  time  on  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  ^ho 
was  unable  to  hear  one  word,  Mr.  Squeers  concluded  by  helping  himsdf 
and  passing  the  bottle,  to  which  Peg  did  becoming  reverence. 

'^  That's  the  time  of  day ! "  said  Mr.  Squeers.  *'  You  look  twenty 
pound  ten  better  than  you  did." 

Again  Mrs.  Sliderskew  chuckled,  but  modesty  forbade  her  assentiog 
TerbsJly  to  the  compliment. 

'^  Twenty  pound  ten  better,"  repeated  Mr.  Squeers,  ^^  than  you  did 
•  that  day  when  I  first  introduced  myself*— don't  you  know  ?  " 

^'  Ah  ! "  said  Peg,  shaking  her  head,  '^  but  you  frightened  me  that 
day." 

'^  Did  I  ?  "  said  Squeers,  '<  well,  it  was  rather  a  startling  thing  for  a 
stranger  to  come  and  recommend  himself  by  saying  that  he  knew  all 
about  you,  and  what  your  name  was,  and  why  you  were  living  so  quiet 
here,  and  what  you  had  boned,  and  who  you  boned  it  from,  wasnt  if?" 

Peg  nodded  her  head  in  strong  assent. 

*^  But  I  know  everything  that  happens  in  that  way,  you  see,"  con- 
tinued Squeers.  '^  Nothing  takes  place  of  that  kind  that  I  an't  up  to 
entirely.  I'm  a  sort  of  a  lawyer.  Slider,  of  first-rate  standing,  and 
understanding  too ;  I'm  the  intimate  friend  and  confidental  adwiser  of 
pretty  nigh  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  gets  themselves  into 
difficulties  by  being  too  nimble  with  their  fingers,  I'm " 

Mr.  Squeers's  catalogue  of  his  own  merits  and  accomplishments, 
which  was  partly  the  result  of  a  concerted  plan  between  hhnself  and 
Ralph  Nickleby,  and  flowed,  in  part,  from  the  black  bottle,  was  here 
interrupted  by  Mrs.  Sliderskew. 

^'  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  she  cried,  folding  her  arms  and  wagging  her  head ; 
^^and  so  he  wasn't  married  after  all,  wasn't  he — not  married  ato 
aU?" 

"  No,"  replied  Squeers,  "  that  he  wasn't !  " 

^'  And  a  young  lover  come  and  carried  off  the  bride,  eh  ?  "  said  Tee* 

"  From  under  his  very  nose,"  replied  Squeers ;  "  and  I'm  told  we 
young  chap  cut  up  rough  besides,  and  btoke  the  winders,  and  forced  him 
to  swaller  his  wedding  favor,  which  nearly  choked  him." 

^^  Tell  me  all  about  it  again,"  cried  Peg,  with  a  malicious  relish  of 
her  old  master's  defeat,  which  made  her  natural  hideousness  something 
quite  fearful ;  ^^  let's  hear  it  all  again,  beeinning  at  the  beginning  now, 
as  if  you'd  never  told  me.  Let's  have  it  every  word— now— now- 
beginning  at  the  very  first,  you  know,  when  he  went  to  the  house  that 
morning. ' 

Mr.  Squeers,  plying  Mrs.  Sliderskew  freely  with  the  liqnor,  and 
sustaining  himself  under  the  exertion  of  speaking  so  loud  by  fireqn^i 
applications  to  it  himself,  complied  with  this  request  by  describing  the 
discomfiture  of  Arthur  Qride,  with  such  improvements  on  the  truth  as 
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happened  to  occur  to  him,  and  the  ingenious  invention  and  application 
of  which  had  been  verj  instrumental  in  recommending  him  to  her 
notice  in  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Sliderskew  was  in 
an  ecstacy  of  delight,  rolling  her  head  about,  drawing  up  her  skinny 
shoulders,  and  wrinkling  her  cadayerous  face  into  so  many  and  such 
complicated  forms  of  ugliness,  as  awakened  the  unbounded  astonish-' 
ment  and  disgust  even  of  Mr.  Squeers. 

'^  He's  a  treacherous  old  goat,"  said  Peg,  '^  and  cozened  me  with 
conning  tricks  and  lying  promises,  but  never  mind-^I'm  even  with  him 
—I'm  even  "vrith  him." 

^*'  More  than  even,  Slider,"  returned  Squeers ;  '^  you'd  have  been  even 
vnth  him  if  he'd  got  married,  but  with  the  disappointment  besides, 
you're  a  long  way  a-head — out  of  sight,  Slider,  quite  out  of  sight. 
And  that  reminds  me,"  he  added,  hanoUng  her  the  glass,  ^'  if  you  want 
me  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  them  deeds,  and  tell  you  what  you'd 
better  keep  and  what  you'd  better  bum,  why,  now's  your  time,  Slider." 

'*  There  an't  no  hurry  for  that,"  said  Peg,  with  several  knowing 
looks  and  winks. 

**  Oh !  very  well !"  observed  Squeers,  "  it  don't  matter  to  me ;  you 
asked  me,  you  know.  I  shouldn't  charge  you  nothing,  being  a  friend. 
You're  the  best  judge  of  course,  but  you're  a  bold  woman.  Slider-* 
that's  all." 

**  How  do  you  mean — bold  ?"  said  Peg. 

*'*'  Why,  I  only  mean  that  if  it  was  me,  I  wouldn't  keep  papers  as 
might  hang  me,  littering  about  when  they  might  be  turned  into  money ; 
ihem  as  wasn't  useful  made  away  with,  and  them  as  was,  laid  by  some- 
wheres  safe,  that's  all,"  returned  Squeers ;  "  but  everybody's  the  best 
judge  of  their  own  affairs.     All  as  I  say  is.  Slider,  /  wouldn't  do  it." 

**  Come,"  said  Peg,  "  then  you  shall  see  'em." 

*^  /  don't  want  to  see  'em,"  replied  Squeers,  affecting  to  be  out  of 
humour,  ^^  don't  talk  as  if  it  was  a  treat.  Show  'em  to  somebody  else 
and  take  their  advice." 

Mr.  Squeers  would  very  likely  have  carried  on  the  farce  of  being 
offended  a  little  longer,  if  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  in  her  anxiety  to  restore 
herself  to  her  former  high  position  in  his  good  graces,  had  not  become 
so  extremely  affectionate  that  he  stood  at  some  risk  of  being  smothered 
by  her  caresses.  Repressing,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  potssible,  these 
little  familiarities — for  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  black 
bottle  was  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  any  constitutional  infirmity  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Sliderskew — he  protested  that  he  had  only  been  joking, 
and,  in  proof  of  his  unimpaired  good  humour,  that  he  was  ready  to 
examine  the  deeds  at  once,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  could  afford  any  satisfac- 
tion or  relief  of  mind  to  his  fair  friend. 

*^  And  now  you*re  up,  my  SMder,"  bawled  Squeers,  as  she  rose  to 
letch  them,  ''  bolt  the  door." 

Peg  trotted  to  the  door,  and  after  iumbling  at  the  bolt,  crept  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  from  beneath  the  coals  which  filled  the 
bottom  of  the  cupboard,  drew  forth  a  small  deal  box.  Having  placed 
this  on  the  floor  at  Squeers's  feet,  she  brought  from  under  the  pillow  of 
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her  bed,  a  small  ke^,  with  which  she  •signed  to  thai  genikmaii  to  opA 
it.  Mr.  Squeen,  who  had  eagerly  followed  her  eyery  motioii,  lost  no 
time  in  obeying  this  hint,  and  throwing  back  the  lid,  gaaed  with  rapture 
on  the  documente  which  lay  within. 

^'  Now  you  see,"  said  Peg,  kneeling  down  on  the  floor  beside  him, 
and  staying  his  impatient  hand ;  *^  what's  of  no  nse  we'll  bum,  what 
we  can  get  any  money  by  well  keep,  and  if  there's  any  we  coold  got 
him  into  trouble  by,  and  fret  and  waste  away  his  heart  to  shreds,  those 
well  take  particular  care  o^  for  that's  what  I  want  to  do,  and  hoped 
to  do  when  I  left  him." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Squeen,  '^  that  you  didn't  bear  him  any  particular 
good-wilL     But  I  say,  why  didn't  yon  take  some  money  besides  ? " 

''  Some  what  ?"  asked  Peg. 

^'  Some  money,"  roared  Squeers.  ^  I  do  believe  the  woman  hean 
me,  and  wants  to  make  me  break  a  wessel,  so  that  she  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  nursing  me.    Some  money.  Slider-— money." 

*^  Why,  what  a  man  you  are  to  ask  1"  cried  Pes,  with  some  con- 
tempt. ^'  If  I  had  taken  money  from  Arthur  Gride,  1^'d  have  scoured 
the  whole  earth  to  find  me-^aye,  and  he'd  have  smelt  it  out,  and  laked 
it  up  somehow  if  I  had  buried  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  well  in 
England.  No,  no  !  1  knew  better  than  that.  I  took  what  I  thought 
his  secrets  were  hid  in,  and  them  he  couldn't  afford  to  make  public,  let 
'em  be  worth  ever  so  much  money.  He's  an  old  doe,  a  dy,  old,  cunning, 
thankless  dog.  He  first  starved  and  then  tricked  me,  and  if  I  oonla, 
I'd  kUl  hun.^ 

^  All  right,  and  very  laudable,"  said  Squeers.  ^^  But  first  and  fore- 
most. Slider,  bum  the  box.  You  should  never  keep  things  as  jdaj 
lead  to  discovery — always  mind  that.  So  while  you  pull  it  to  pieces 
^which  you  can  easily  do,  for  it's  very  old  and  rickety)  and  bum  it  in 
httle  bits,  I'll  look  over  the  papers  and  tell  you  what  th^  are." 

P^,  expressmg  her  acquiescence  in  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Squeers 
tumeid  the  box  bottom  upwards,  and  tumbling  the  conteots  upon  the 
floor,  handed  it  to  her ;  the  destruction  of  the  box  being  an  extemponuy 
device  for  engaging  her  attention,  in  case  it  should  prove  desirable  ta 
distract  it  from  his  own  proceedings. 

*'  There,"  said  Squeers,  '^  you  poke  the  pieces  between  the  bars,  and 
make  up  a  good  fire,  and  I'll  read  the  while— let  me  see— let  me  see." 
And  takingi  the  candle  down  beside  him,  Mr.  Squeers,  with  great 
eaeemess  and  a  cunning  grin  overspreading  his  face,  entered  vpon  his 
tawL  of  examination. 

If  the  old  woman  had  not  been  very  deaf,  she  must  have  heard, 
when  she  last  went  to  the  door,  the  breathing  of  two  'persons  dose 
behind  it,  and  if  tho;^  two  persons  had  been  unacquainted  with  her 
infirmity  they  must  probably  have  chosen  that  moment  either  for  pre- 
senting themselves  or  taking  to  flight.  But,  knowing  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal,  they  remained  quite  still,  and  now,  not  only  appeared  on- 
observed  at  the  door — which  was  not  boltod,  for  the  bolt  had  no  hasp 
i— ^ut  warily,  and  with  noiseless  footsteps,  advanced  into  the  voom. 

As  ihey  stole  further  and  further  in  by  slight  and  aoaxoelyperoeptibk 
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degrees,  and  with  sach  cantion  that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  bieatiie, 
the  old  hag  and  Sqneers  little  dreaming  of  any  sach  invasion,  and  utterly 
nnoonscions  of  there  being  any  soul  near  bnt  themselves,  were  busily 
•ocnpied  with  their  tasks.  The  old  woman  with  her  wrinkled  £mo 
close  to  the  bars  of  the  stove,  puffing  at  the  dull  embers  which  had  not 
yet  (»ught  the  wood— Sqneers  stooping  down  to  the  candle,  which 
faronght  out  the  full  ugliness  of  his  face,  as  the  light  of  the  fire  did  thai 
of  his  companion— both  intently  engaged,  and  wearing  faces  of  exuHa* 
iion  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  anxious  looks  of  those  behind, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  slightest  sound  to  cover  their  advance,  and 
almost  befbre  they  had  moved  an  inch,  and  all  was  silent,  stopped  again 
— -this,  with  the  large  bare  room,  damp  walls,  and  flickering  doubtful 
light,  combined  to  form  a  scene  which  the  most  careless  and  mdi£ferent 
^Motator — could  any  have  been  present-— could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
dJeriTe  some  interest  trom,  and  would  not  readily  have  forgotten. 

Of  the  stealthy  comers  Frank  Cheeryble  was  one,  and  Newman 
Noggs  the  other.  Newman  had  caught  up  by  the  rusty  nosade  an  old 
pair  of  bellows,  which  were  just  imdergoing  a  flourish  in  the  air  pre- 
paraiory  to  a  descent  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Sqneers,  when  Frank,  with 
an  earnest  gesture,  stayed  his  arm,  and  taking  another  step  in  advance, 
came  so  close  behind  the  schoolmaster  that,  by  leaning  slightly  forward, 
he  could  plainly  distinguish  the  writing  which  he  held  up  to  his  eye. 

Mr.  Squeers  not  b^g  remarkably  erudite,  appeared  to  be  consi- 
derably puzded  by  this  first  prize,  which  was  in  an  engrossing  hand, 
and  not  tvery  legible  except  to  a  practised  eye.  Having  tried  it  by 
reading  from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left,  and  finding  it  equaUy 
clear  both  ways,  he  turned  it  upside  down  with  no  better  success. 

^'  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  chuckled  Peg,  who,  on  her  knees  before  the  fire,  was 
feeding  it  with  fragments  of  the  box,  and  grinning  in  most  devilish 
exultation.     ^  What's  that  writing  about,  eh  V 

**  Nothing  particular,"  replied  S[ueerB,  tossing  it  towards  her.  *^  It's 
only  an  old  lease,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out     Throw  it  in  the  fire." 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  complied,  and  inquired  what  the  next  one  was. 

'^This,"  said  Squeers,  ^^is  a  bundle  of  over-due  acceptances  and 
renewed  bills  of  six  or  eight  young  gentlemen,  but  they're  all  M.Ps*, 
8o  it's  of  no  use  to  anybody.    Throw  it  in  the  fire." 

Peg  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  waited  for  the  next. 

''  This,"  said  Squeers,  ''  seems  to  be  some  deed  of  sale  of  the  right 
of  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Purechuroh,  in  the  valley  of  Cashup. 
Take  care  of  that,  Slidei^— literally  for  God's  sake.  It'll  fetch  its  price 
at  the  Auction  Mart." 

«  What's  the  next  V  inquwed  Peg. 

*^  Why,  this,"  said  Squeers,  *^  seems,  from  the  two  letters  that's  with 
it,  to  be  a  bond  from  a  curate  down  in  the  country  to  pay  half-a-year'a 
wages  of  forty  pound  for  borrowing  twenty.  Take  care  of  that,  fi^  2f 
he  don't  pay  it,  his  bishop  will  very  soon  be  down  upon  him.  We 
know  what  the  camel  and  the  needle's  eye  means — ^no  man  as  can't  live 
upon  his  income,  whatever  it  is,  must  expect  to  go  to  heaven  at  any 
price— it's  veiy  odd.    I  don't  see  ai^hing  like  it  yet." 
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'« What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Peg. 

*^  NothiDg,"  replied  Squeers,  ^'  only  I'm  looking  foi 

Newman  raised  the  bellows  again,  and  once  more  Frank,  bj  a  rapid 
motion  of  his  arm,  unaccompanied  by  any  noise,  cheeked  lum  in  his 
purpose. 

*^  Here  you  are,"  said  Squeers,  ^^  bonds — ^take  care  of  them.  Wamnt 
c^  attorney — ^take  care  of  that.  Two  cognovits — ^take  care  of  them. 
Lease  and  release — ^bum  that.  Ah  !  *  Madeline  Bray — come  of  age 
or  marry — the  said  Madeline' — Here,  bum  that," 

Eagerly  throwing  towaids  the  old  woman  a  parchment  that  he  caught 
op  for  the  purpose,  Squeers,  as  she  turned  her  head,  thrust  into  the 
breast  of  his  large  coat,  the  deed  in  which  these  words  had  caught  his 
eye,  and  burst  into  a  shout  of  triumph. 

^'Tyo  got  it!"  said  Squeers.  '' I've  got  it  Hurrah!  The  plan 
was  a  good  one  though  the  chance  was  desperate,  and  the  day's  our 
own  at  last ! " 

Peg  demanded  what  he  laughed  at,  but  no  answer  was  returned,  for 
Newman's  arm  could  no  longer  be  restrained ;  the  bellows  descending 
heayOy  and  with  unerring  aim  on  the  yery  centre  of  Mr.  Squeen's  head, 
felled  him  to  the  floor,  and  stretched  him  on  it  flat  and  senseless. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

IN   WHICH   OKB  SCENE  OF   THIS   HISTORY   IS   CLOSED. 

DiTiDiNG  the  distance  into  two  days'  journey,  in  order  that  his 
charge  might  sustain  the  less  exhaustion  and  fatigue  from  traTelling  so 
far,  Nicholas,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  from  their  leaving  home, 
found  himself  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  spot  where  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life  had  been  passed,  and  which,  while  it  filled  his  mind 
with  pleasant  and  peaceful  thoughts,  brought  back  many  painful  and 
Tiyid  recollections  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  and  his  had 
wandered  forth  from  their  old  home,  cast  upon  the  rough  world  and 
the  mercy  of  strangers. 

.  It  needed  no  such  reflections  as  those  which  the  memory  of  old  days, 
and  wanderings  among  scenes  where  our  childhood  has  been  passed, 
usually  awaken  in  the  most  insensible  minds,  to  soften  the  heart  of 
Nicholas,  and  render  him  more  than  usually  mindful  of  his  drooping 
frigid.  By  night  and  day,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  always  watchfol, 
attentive,  and  solicitous,  and  never  varying  in  the  discharge  of  his  self- 
imposed  duty  to  one  so  friendless  and  helpless  as  he  whose  sands  of  life 
were  now  fast  running  out  and  dwindling  rapidly  away,  he  was  ever 
at  his  side.  He  never  left  him ;  to  encourage  and  animate  him,  admin* 
ister  to  his  wants,  support  and  cheer  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
was  now  his  constant  and  unceasmg  occupation. 
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They  procured  a  humble  lodging  in  a  small  farm-honse,  snrronnded 
by  meadows,  T^here  Nicholas  had  often  revelled  when  a  child  with  a 
troop  of  merry  schoolfellows ;  and  here  they  took  up  their  rest. 

At  first,  Smike  was  strong  enough  to  walk  about  for  short  distances 
at  a  time,  "with  no  other  support  or  aid  than  that  which  Nicholas  could 
aiFord  him.  At  this  time,  nothing  appeared  to  interest  him  so  much  as 
visiting  those  places  which  had  been  most  familiar  to  his  friend  in 
bygone  days.  Yielding  to  this  fancy,  and  pleased  to  find  that  its  in^ 
dnlgence  beguiled  the  sick  boy  of  many  tedious  hours,  and  never  failed 
to  afiPord  him  matter  for  thought  and  conversation  afterwards,  Nicholas 
made  such  spots  the  scenes  of  their  daily  rambles :  driving  him  from 
place  to  place  in  a  little  pony-chair,  and  supporting  him  on  his  arm 
while  they  vralked  slowly  among  these  old  haunts,  or  lingered  in  the 
sunlight  to  take  long  parting  looks  of  those  which  were  most  quiet  and 
beautiful. 

It  was  on  such  occasions  as  these,  that  Nicholas,  yielding  almost 

unconsciously  to  the  interest  of  old  associations,  would  point  out  some 

tree  that  he  had  climbed  a  hundred  times  to  peep  at  the  young  birds 

in  their  nest,  and  the  branch  from  which  he  used  to  shout  to  little  Kate^ 

who  stood  below  terrified  at  the  height  he  had  gained,  and  yet  urging 

him  higher  still  by  the  intensity  of  her  admiration.     There  was  the  old 

house  too,  which  they  would  pass  every  day,  looking  up  at  the  tiny 

window   through  which  the  sun  used  to  stream  in  and  wake  him 

on  the  snmmer  mornings — ^they  were  all  summer  mornings  then — 

and  climbing  up  the  garden>wall  and  looking  over,  Nicholas  could  see 

the  very  rose-bush  which  had  come  a  present  to  Kate  from  some  little 

lover  and  she  had  planted  with  her  own  hands.     There  were  the  hedge-* 

rows  where  the  brother  and  sister  had  so  often  gathered  wild  flowers 

together,  and  the  green  fields  and  shady  paths  where  they  had  so  often 

strayed.     There  was  not  a  lane,  or  brook,  or  copse,  or  cottage  near, 

with  which  some  childish  event  was  not  entwined,  and  back  it  came 

upon  the  mind  as  events  of  childhood  do — ^nothing  in  itself:  perhaps  a 

word,  a  laugh,  a  look,  some  slight  distress,  a  passmg  thought  or  fear-^- 

and  yet  more  strongly  and  distinctly  marked,  and  better  far  remembered, 

than  the  hardest  trials  or  severest  sorrows  of  but  a  year  a^o. 

One  of  these  expeditions  led  them  through  the  churchyard  where 
was  his  father's  grave.  "  Even  here,"  said  Nicholas,  softly,  "  we  used 
to  loiter  before  we  knew  what  death  was,  and  when  we  little  thought 
^hose  ashes  would  rest  beneath,  and  wondering  at  the  silence,  sit  down 
to  rest  and  speak  below  our  breath.  Once  Kate  was  lost,  and  after  an 
hour  of  fruitless  search,  they  found  her  fast  asleep  under  that  tree  which 
shades  my  father's  grave.  Ho  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  said  when  he 
took  her  up  in  his  arms,  still  sleeping,  that  whenever  he  died  he  would 
wish  to  be  buried  where  his  dear  little  child  had  laid  her  head.  You 
see  his  wish  was  not  forgotten." 

Nothing  more  passed  at  the  time,  but  that  night,  as  Nicholas  sat 
beside  his  bed,  Smike  started  up  from  what  had  seemed  to  be  a  slumber, 
and  laying  his  hand  in  his,  prayed,  as  the  tears  coursed  down  his  face, 
that  he  would  make  him  one  solemn  promise. 
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^'What  is  that?"  said  NichoU8»  kindlf.  "< If  I  caa  ledkem il^  or 
hope  to  do  80,  7011  know  I  wilL" 

^^  I  am  sure  you  will,"  was  the  reply.  ^  Ptomise  me  thai  when  I 
die,  I  shall  be  buried  near— aa  near  as  they  can  make  my  gra^^»— to  the 
tree  we  saw  to-day." 

Nicholas  gave  the  promise;  he  had  few  words  to  ghre  it  in^  bat  iliey 
were  solemn  and  earnest.  His  poor  friend  kept  his  hand  in  bia^  anid 
tnmed  as  if  to  sleep.  Bat  there  were  stifled  sobs ;  and  the  hand  waa 
pressed  more  than  onoe,  or  twice,  or  thrice^  before  he  sank  to  reaty  and 
slowly  loosed  his  hold* 

In  a  fortnight's  time,  he  became  too  ill  to  move  aboni.  Onoo  or 
twice  Nicholas  droye  him  ont,  propped  up  with  pillows,  bat  the 
motion  of  the  chaise  was  painful  to  him,  and  brought  on  fits  of 
funtinff,  which,  in  his  weakened  state,  were  dangerous.  There  was 
an  old  couch  in  the  house  which  was  his  fiiYOurite  restinc-plaoe 
by  day ;  when  the  sun  shone,  and  the  weather  waa  warn,  Nicholas 
had  tills  wheeled  into  a  little  orchard  which  waa  dose  at  hand,  and 
his  diarge  being  well  wrapt  up  and  cairied  out  to  it^  they  used  to  at 
there  sometimes  for  hours  together. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  a  circumstaaoe  took  plaoe, 
which  Nicholas  at  the  time  thoroughly  bdieved  to  be  the  man 
delusion  of  an  imagination  a£fected  by  disease,  but  which  he  had 
afterwards  too  good  reason  to  know  was  of  real  and  actoal  oecarrenoe: 

He  had  brought  Smike  out  in  his  arms— poor  fellow !  a  child  might 
have  carried  him  then — to  see  the  sunset^  and,  hayinff  arranged  his 
couch,  had  taken  his  seat  beside  it.  He  had  been  watching  the  whole 
of  the  night  before,  and  being  greatly  ibtigued  both  in  mind  and  body, 
gradually  fell  asleep. 

He  could  not  have  dosed  his  eyes  five  minutes,  when  he  was 
awakened  by  a  scream,  and  starting  up  in  that  kind  of  terror  which 
affects  a  person  suddenly  roused,  saw  to  his  great  astonishment  that 
his  charge  had  struggled  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  with  eyes  almost 
starting  from  their  sockets,  the  cold  dew  standing  on  his  forehead, 
and  in  a  fit  of  trembling  which  quite  conTulaed  his  framc^  was  fihrieking 
to  him  for  help. 

'^Oood  Heayen,  what  is  this  1"  cried  Nicholas,  bendii^  ora  him. 
c<  Be  calm ;  you  haye  been  dreaming." 

^'  No,  no,  no ! "  cried  Smike,  clin^g  to  him.  ^  Hdd  me  tight. 
Don't  let  me  go.    There-— there-— behmd  the  tree ! " 

Nicholas  followed  his  eyes,  which  were  directed  to  some  distance 
behind  the  chair  from  which  he  himself  had  just  risen.  But  there 
was  nothing  there. 

^'  This  is  nothing  but  your  fancy,"  he  said^  as  he  stroye  to  oomposB 
him ;  '^  nothing  eke  indeed." 

^^  I  know  better.  I  saw  as  plain  as  I  see  now,"  was  the  answer. 
^  Oh !  say  you'll  keep  me  with  you — swear  yon  won't  leaye  me  for  an 
instant!" 

^^Do  I  oyer  leaye  you?"  returned  Nicholas.  ^lae  down^agaia 
now — ^there.     You  see  I'm  here.    Now  tell  me— what  waa  it  ?  " 

«« Do  you  remember,"  said  Smike,  in  a  low  yoice,  and  gkncmg  fear- 
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fdHy  round,  ^'  do  you  remember  mj  teDing  you  of  the  maa  wlio  first 
took  me  to  the  school  ?  " 
"  Ye%  surely." 

*'  I  raised  my  eyes  jnst  noW  towards  that  tze&— thai  one  with  the 
thick  trunk — ^and  there,  with  his  eyed  fixed  on  me,  he  stood." 

^^  Only  reflect  for  one  moment,"  said  Nicholas ;  ^^  granting  for  an 
instant  that  it's  likely  he  is  alive  and  wandering  about  a  lonely  place 
like  this,  so  far  remoTed  fin>m  the  public  road,  do  you  think  that  at 
this  distance  of  time  you  could  possibly  know  that  man  again  ?  " 

^^  Anywhopo— in  any  dress,"  returned  Smike ;  ^^  but  just  now,  he 
stood  leaning  upon  his  stick  and  looking  at  me,  exactly  as  I  told  you 
I  remembered  him.  He  was  dusty  with  walkiog,  and  poorly  dressed 
— ^I  think  his  clothes  were  ragged — ^but  directly  I  saw  him,  the  wet 
night,  his  face  when  he  left  me,  the  parlour  I  was  left  in,  and  the 
people  that  were  there,  all  seemed  to  come  back  together.  Whoi  ho 
knew  I  saw^  him,  he  looked  frightened,  for  he  started  and  shrunk 
away.  I  have  thought  of  him  by  day,  and  dreamt  of  him  by  nisht. 
He  looked  m  my  sleep  when  I  was  quite  a  little  child,  and  has  looked 
in  my  sleep  ever  since,  as  he  did  just  now." 

Nicholas  endeayoured,  by  eyery  persuasion  and  armmient  he  could 
think  o^  to  conyince  tb^  terrified  creature  that  his  imagination  had 
^deceived  him,  and  that  this  close  resemblance  between  the  creation 
of  his  dreanas  and  the  man  he  supposed  he  had  seen  was  but  a  proof 
of  it ;  but  all  in  yain.  When  he  could  persuade  him  to  remain  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  care  of  the  people  to  whom  the  house  belonged, 
he  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  whether  any  stranger  had  been  seen, 
and  searched  himself  behind  the  tree,  ^d  through  the  orchard,  and 
upon  the  land  immediately  adjoining,  and  in  eyery  place  near,  where 
it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  lie  concealed,  but  all  in  vain.  Satisfied 
that  he  was  right  in  his  original  conjecture,  he  ultimately  appHed 
himself  to  calmins  the  fears  of  Smike,  which  after  some  time  he 
partially  succeedea  in  doing,  though  not  in  removing  the  impression 
upon  his  mind,  for  he  still  declared  again  and  again  in  the  most 
solemn  and  feryid  manner,  that  he  had  positiyely  seen  what  he  described, 
and  that  nothing  could  ever  remove  his  firm  convictiou  of  its  reality. 

And  now  Nicholas  began  to  see  that  hope  was  gone,  and  that  upon 
the  partner  of  his  poy^ty,  and  the  sharer  of  his  better  fortune,  the 
world  was  closing  hat.  There  was  Httle  pain,  little  uneasiness,  but 
there  was  no  rallying,  no  effort,  no  struggle  for  life.  He  was  worn 
uid  wasted  to  the  last  degree ;  his  voice  had  sunk  so  low,  that  he 
could  scarce  be  heard  to  speak.  Nature  was  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  he  had  lain  him  down  to  die. 

On  a  fine,  mild  autumn  day,  when  all  was  tranquil  and  at  peace, 
^hen  the  soft  sweet  air  crept  in  at  the  open  window  of  the  quiet  room, 
and  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
Nicholas  sat  in  his  old  place  by  the  bedside,  and  knew  that  the  time 
'v^as  nearly  come.  So  very  still  it  was,  that  every  now  and  then  he 
Wt  down  his  ear  to  listen  for  the  breathing  of  Inm  who  lay  asleep, 
^  if  to  assure  himself  that  life  was  still  there,  and  that  he  had  not 
^en  into  that  deep  slumber  from  which  on  earth  there  is  no  waking. 
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While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  dosed  ejes  opened,  and  on  the  pale 
face  there  came  a  placid  smile. 

<'  That's  welV'  said  Nicholas.     ^^  The  sleep  has  done  yon  good." 

'^  I  haye  had  such  pleasant  dreams,"  was  the  answer.  ^^  Such  plea- 
sant, happy  dreams!" 

«  Of  what  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

The  dying  boy  turned  towards  him,  and  patting  hia  arm  about  his 
neck,  made  answer,  ^^  I  shall  soon  be  there ! " 

After  a  short  silence,  he  spoke  again. 

*^  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,"  he  saic^  *'  I  am  quite  contented.  I  almoflt 
think  that  if  I  could  rise  from  this  bed  quite  well^  I  would  not 
wish  to  do  so  now.  You  haye  so  often  told  me  we  shall  meet  again— 
ao  very  often  lately,  and  now  I  feel  the  truth  of  that  so  strongly— that 
I  can  even  bear  to  part  from  you." 

The  trembling  voice  and  t^rful  eye,  and  the  closer  grasp  of  the  ann 
which  accompanied  these  latter  words,  showed  how  they  fiUed  tbe 
speaker's  heart ;  nor  were  there  wanting  indications  of  how  deeply  tbey 
had  touched  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

^^  You  say  well,"  returned  Nicholas  at  length,  '^  and  comfort  me  veiy 
much,  dear  fellow.     Let  me  hear  you  say  you  are  happy,  if  you  can." 

*•*  I  must  tell  you  something  first.  I  should  not  have  a  secret  from 
you.     You  woidd  not  blame  me  at  a  time  like  this,  I  know." 

**  I  blame  you !"  exclaimed  Nicholas. 

^^  I  am  sure  you  would  not.  You  asked  me  why  I  was  so  changed, 
and — :^nd  sat  so  much  alone.    Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?" 

^^  Not  if  it  pains  you,"  said  Nicholas.  ^*  I  only  asked  that  I  might 
make  you  happier  if  I  could." 

''  I  know— I  felt  that  at  the  time."  He  drew  his  friend  closer  to 
him.  "  You  will  forgive  me ;  I  could  not  help  it,  but  though  I  wonid 
have  died  to  make  her  happy,  it  broke  my  heart  to  see— I  know  he 
loves  her  dearly — Oh !  who  could  find  that  out  so  soon  as  I !" 

The  words  which  followed  were  feebly  and  falhtly  uttered,  and 
broken  by  long  pauses ;  but  from  them  Nicholas  learnt,  for  the  fint 
time,  that  the  d3dDg  boy,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  nature  concentrated 
on  one  absorbing,  hopeless,  secret  passion,  loved  his  sister  -Kate. 

He  had  procured  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  hung  at  his  breast,  folded 
in  one  or  two  slight  ribands  she  had  worn.  He  prayed  that  when  he 
was  dead,  Nicholas  would  take  it  off,  so  that  no  eyes  but  his  might  flce 
it,  and  that  when  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin  and  about  to  be  placed  in 
the  earth,  he  would  hang  it  round  his  neck  i^;ain,  that  it  might  lest 
with  hiiti  in  the  grave. 

Upon  his  knees  Nicholas  gave  him  this  pledge,  and  promised  sff^ 
that  he  should  rest  in  the  spot  he  had  pointed  out.  They  embraced, 
and  kissed  each  other  on  the  cheek. 

"  Now,"  he  murmured,  "  I  am  happy." 

He  fell  into  a  slight  slumber,  and  waking,  smiled  as  before ;  w^ 
spoke  of  beautiful  gardens,  which  he  said  stretched  out  before  bin^  *^ 
were  filled  with  figures  of  men,  women,  and  many  children,  all  wiw 
light  upon  their  faces ;  then  whispered  that  it  was  Eden — and  so  died* 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE   PLOTS    BEGIN   TO   FAIL,    AND   DOUBTS  AND   DANGERS   TO 

DISTURB   THE   PLOTTER. 

Ralph  sat  alone  in  the  solitary  room  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  his  meals,  and  to  sit  of  nights  when  no  profitable  occupation 
called  him  abroad ;  before  him  was  an  untasted  breakfast,  and  near 
to  where  his  fingers  beat  restlessly  upon  the  table,  lay  his  watch.  It 
was  long  past  the  time  at  which,  for  many  years,  he  had  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  gone  with  measured  steps  down  stairs  to  the  business  of 
the  day,  but  he  took  as  little  heed  of  its  monotonous  warning,  as  of 
the  meat  and  drink  before  him,  and  remained  with  his  head  testing  on 
t>ne  hand,  and  bis  eyes  fixed  moodily  on  the  ground. 

This  departure  from  his  regular  and  constant  habit  in  one  so  regular 
and  unvarying  in  all  that  appertained  to  the  daily  pursuit  of  riches, 
would  almost  of  itself  have  told  that  the  usurer  was  not  well.  That 
he  laboured  under  some  mental  or  bodily  indisposition,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  no  slight  kind  so  to  affect  a  man  like  him,  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  his  haggard  fiftce,  jaded  air,  and  hollow  languid  eyes,  which 
he  raised  at  last  with  a  start  and  a  hasty  glance  around  him,  as  one 
who  suddenly  awakes  from  sleep,  and  cannot  immediately  recognise  the 
place  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

^  What  is  this,"  he  said,  ^'  that  hangs  over  me,  and  I  cannot  shake 
off?     I  have  never  pampered  myself,  and  should  not  be  ill.     I  have 
never  moped,  and  pined^  and  yielded  to  fancies ;  but  what  can  a  man 
do  without  rest?" 
•    He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead. 

^^  Night  after  night  comes  and  goes,  and  I  have  no  rest.  If  I  sleep, 
what  rest  is  that  which  is  disturbed  by  constant  dreams  of  the  same 
detested  faces  crowding  round  me — of  the  same  detested  people  in  every 
variety  of  action,  mingling  with  all  I  say  and  do,  and  always  to  my 
defeat  ?  Waking,  what  rest  have  I,  constantly  haunted  by  this  heavy 
shadow  of — I  know  not  what,  which  is  its  worst  character.  ^  I  must 
have  rest.     One  night's  unbroken  rest,  and  I  should  be  a  man  again." 

Pushing  the  table  from  him  while  he  spoke,  as  though  he  loathed 
the  sight  of  food,  he  encountered  the  watch ;  the  hands  of  which  were 
almost  upon  noon. 

*'This  is  strange!"  he  said,  ''noon,  and  Noggs  not  here!  what 
drunken  brawl  keeps  him  away  ?  I  would  give  something  now,  some- 
thing in  money  even  after  that  dreadful  loss,  if  he  had  stabbed  a  man 
iQ  a  tavern  scuffle,  or  broken  into  a  house,  or  picked  a  pocket,  or  done 
Anything  that  would  send  him  abroad  with  an  iron  ring  upon  his  leg, 
^d  rid  me  of  him.  Better  still  if  I  could  throw  temptation  in  his 
way,  and  lure  him  on  to  rob  me.  He  should  be  welcome  to  what  he 
^k,  so  I  brought  the  law  upon  him,  for  he  is  a  traitor,  I  swear ;  how 
or  when  or  where  I  don't  know,  though  I  suspect." 

After  waiting  for  another  half- hour,  he  despatched  the  woman  who 
kept  his  house  to  Newman's  lodging,  to  inquire  if  he  were  ill,  and  why 
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he  had  not  come  or  sent.     She  hrought  back  answer  that  he  had  not 
been  home  all  night,  and  that  no  one  could  tell  her  an3rthing  about  him. 

^^  But  there  is  a  gentleman,  Sir,"  she  said,  **  below,  who  was  standing 
at  the  door  when  I  came  in,  and  he  says " 

"  What  says  he?"  demanded  Ralph, turning  angrily  npon  her.  "I 
told  you  I  would  see  nobody." 

^'  He  says,"  replied  the  woman,  abashed  by  his  harshness,  *^  that  he 
comes  on  very  particular  business  which  admits  of  no  ezcose,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  it  might  be  about " 

^'  About  what,  in  the  deTil's  name  ?"  said  lUlph  hastily.  *^  Ytm  spy 
and  speculate  on  people's  business  with  me,  do  yon,  woman  ?" 

^^  Dear,  no.  Sir !  I  saw  you  were  anxious,  and  thought  it  might  be 
about  Mr.  Noggs,  that's  all." 

'*  Saw  I  was  anxious !"  muttered  Ralph ;  ^^they  all  watch  me  now. 
Where  is  this  person?  Yon  did  not  say  I  was  not  down  yet,  I  hope?" 

The  woman  replied  that  he  was  in  the  little  office,  and  that  she  had 
said  her  master  was  engaged,  but  she  would  take  the  message. 

*'  Well,"  said  Ralph,  ^^  I'll  see  him.  Gh>  you  to  your  kitchen,  and 
keep  there,— do  you  mind  me  ? " 

Glad  to  be  released,  the  woman  quickly  disappeared.  CollectiDg 
himself,  and  assuming  as  much  of  his  accustomed  manner  as  his  ntmoet 
resolution  could  summon,  Ralph  descended  the  stairs,  and  after  pansiDg 
for  a  few  moments  with  his  hand  npon  the  lock,  entered  Newman's 
room,  and  confronted  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble. 

Of  all  men  aliye,  this  was  one  of  the  last  he  would  have  wished  U> 
meet  at  any  time  ;  but  now  that  he  recognised  in  him  only  the  patron 
and  protector  of  Nicholas,  he  would  rather  have  seen  a  spectre.  One 
beneficial  effect,  however,  the  encounter  had  upon  him.  It  instantlf 
roused  all  his  dormant  energies,  rekindled  in  his  breast  the  passions 
that  for  many  years  had  found  an  improving  home  there,  called  np  all 
his  wrath,  hatred,  and  malice ;  restored  the  sneer  to  his  lip,  and  the 
scowl  to  his  brow,  and  made  him  again  in  all  outward  appearance  the 
same  Ralph  Nickleby  that  so  many  had  bitter  cause  to  remember. 

''  Humph,"  said  Ralph,  pausing  at  the  door.  '^  This  is  an  onez- 
pected  favour.  Sir." 

"  And  an  unwelcome  one,"  said  brother  Charles ;  **  an  unwdcome 
one,  I  know." 

"  Men  say  you  are  truth  itself.  Sir,"  sneered  Ralph.  "  You  speak 
truth  now  at  all  events,  and  I'll  not  contradict  you.  The  &vour  is  at 
least  as  unwelcome  as  it  is  unexpected.     I  can  scarcely  say  more ! 

"  Plainly,  Sir "  began  brother  Charles. 

"  Plainly,  Sir,"  interrupted  Ralph,  "  I  wish  this  conference  to  be  a 
short  one,  and  to  end  where  it  begins.  I  guess  the  subject  upon  which 
you  are  about  to  speak,  and  I'll  not  hear  you.  You  like  plainness,  1 
believe, — there  it  is.  Here  is  the  door  as  you  see.  Our  way  lies  in  very 
different  directions.  Take  yours  I  beg  of  you,  and  leave  me  to  pursae 
mine  in  quiet." 

"  In  quiet ! "  repeated  brother  Charles  mildly,  and  looking  at^him 
with  more  of  pity  than  reproach.     "  To  pursue  hit  way  in  quiet  I 

"  You  will  scarcely  remain  in  my  house,  I  presume^  Sir,  against  DJy 
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will,''  said  Ralph;  ^^ or- you  caa  scarcely  hope  to  make  aa  impression 
upon  a  man  who  closes  his  ears  to  all  that  yoa  can  say,  and  is  firmly 
and  resolutely  determined  not  to  hear  you." 

^^  Mr.  Nickleby,  Sir,"  returned  brother  Charles,  no  less  mildly  than 
befcxre,  but  firmly  too,  '^  1  come  here  against  my  will — sorely  and 
grievously  against  my  will.  I  have  never  been  in  this  house  before ; 
and  to  speak  iny  mind.  Sir,  I  don't  feel  at  home  or  easy  in  it,  and  have 
no  wish  ever  to  be  here  again.  You  do  not  guess  the  subject  on  which 
I  come  to  qpeak  to  you,  you  do  not  indeed.  I  am  sure  of  that,  or  your 
maantsr  -would  be  a  very  different  one." 

Ralph  glanced  keenly  at  him,  but  the  dear  eye  and  open  countenance 
of  the  honest  old  merchant  underw^it  no  change  of  expression,  and 
met  his  look  without  reserve. 

'< Shall  I  go  on?"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble. 

^  Oh,  by  all  means,  if  you  please,"  returned  Ralph  drily.  '^  H»e 
are  walls  to  speak  to.  Sir,  a  desk,  and  two  stools — most  attentive  auditors, 
and  certain  not  to  interrupt  you.  Go  on,  I  b^ ;  make  my  house 
yours,  and  perhaps  by  the  time  I  return  from  my  walk,  you  will  liave 
finished  whiat  yon  have  to  say,  and  will  yield  me  up  possession  again." 
So  saying,  he  buttoned  his  ooat,  and  turning  into  the  passage,  took 
down  his  hat.  The  old  gentleman  followed,  and  was  about  to  speak^ 
when  Ralph  waved  him  off  impatiently,  and  said : 

^^  Kot  a  word.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  not  a  word.  Yirtuous  as  you  are,, 
yon  are  not  an  angel  yet,  to  appear  in  men's  houses  whether  they  will 
or  no,  and  pour  your  speech  into  unwilling  ears.  Preach  to  the  walls 
I  tell  you — not  to  me." 

^^  I  am  no  angd.  Heaven  knows,"  returned  brother  Charles,  shaking 
his  head,  ^^but  an  erring  and  imperfect  man;  nevertheless,  there  is 
one  quality  which  all  men  have  in  common  with  the  angels  blessed 
opportunities  of  exercising  if  they  will— -mercy.  It  is  an  errand  of 
mercy  that  brings  me  here.     Pray,  let  me  discharge  it." 

**  I  show  no  mercy,"  retorted  Ralph  with  a  triumphant  smile,  ^^  and 
I  ask  none.  Seek  no  mercy  from  me.  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the  fellow  who 
kas  imposed  upon  your  childish  credulity,  but  let  him  expect  the  worst 
that  I  can  do." 

"  He  ask  mercy  at  your  hands ! "  exclaimed  the  old  merchant 
vaimly,  ^  ask  it  at  his,  Sir,  ask  it  at  his.  If  you  will  not  hear  me 
now  when  you  may,  hear  me  when  you  must,  or  anticipate  what  I 
would  say,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  our  ever  meeting  again. 
Your  nephew  is  a  noble  lad.  Sir,  an  honest,  noble  lad.  What  you  are,, 
Mr.  Nickleby,  I  will  not  say ;  but  what,  you  have  done,  I  know.  Now, 
Sir,  when  you  go  about  the  business  in  which  you  have  been  recently 
^gaged,  and  find  it  difficult  of  pursuing,  come  to  me  and  my  brother 
Ned,  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir,  and  we'U  explain  it  for  you — and  come 
soon,  or  it  may  be  too  late,  and  you  may  have  it  explained  with  a  little 
more  roughness,  and  a  little  less  delicacy— and  never  forget.  Sir,  that  I 
<iune  here  this  morning  in  mercy  to  you,  and  am  still  ready  to  talk  to 
you  in  the  same  spirit. ' 

With  these  words,  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and  emotion,  brother 
Charles  put  on  his  broad-brimm^  hat,  and  passing  Ralph  Nickleby 
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withont  any  further  remark,  trotted  nimbly  into  the  street.  lUlph 
looked  after  him,  but  neither  moYed  nor  spoke  for  some  time,  when  he 
broke  what  almost  seemed  the  silence  of  stupefaction,  by  a  scornful  laugh. 

^'  This,"  he  said,  *'  from  its  wildness,  should  be  another  of  those 
dreams  that  have  so  broken  my  rest  of  late.  In  mercy  to  me ! — Pho ! 
The  old  simpleton  has  gone  mad." 

Although  he  expressed  himself  in  this  derisive  and  contemptaons 
manner,  it  was  plain  that  the  more  Ralph  pondered,  the  more  ill  at 
ease  he  became,  and  the  more  he  laboured  under  some  vague  anxiety 
and  alarm,  which  increased  as  the  time  passed  on  and  no  tidings  of 
Newman  Noggs  appeared.  After  waiting  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
tortured  by  various  apprehensions  and  misgivings,  and  the  recollection 
of  the  warning  which  his  nephew  had  given  him  when  they  last  md, 
the  further  confirmation  of  which  now  presented  itself  in  one  shape  of 
probability  now  in  another,  and  haunted  him  perpetually,  he  left  home, 
and  scarcely  knowing  why,  save  that  he  was  in  a  suspicious  and  agitated 
mood,  betook  himself  to  Snawley's  house.  His  wife  preaented  herself, 
and  of  her  Ralph  inquired  whether  her  husband  was  at  home. 

''  No,"  she  said  sharply,  ^^  he  is  not  indeed,  and  I  don't  think  he  will 
be  at  home  for  a  very  long  time,  that's  more." 

^'  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

'^  Oh  yes,  I  know  you  very  well — ^too  weU,  perhaps,  and  periiaps  he 
does  too,  and  sorry  am  I  that  I  should  have  to  say  it." 

*'  Tell  him  that  I  saw  him  through  the  window-blind  above,  is  I 
crossed  the  road  just  now,  and  that  I  would  speak  to  him  on  bosiness,'' 
said  Ralph  sarcastically.     ^^  Do  you  hear  ?  " 

^*  I  hear,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Snawley,  taking  no  further  notice  of  the 
request. 

*'*'  I  knew  this  woman  was  a  hypocrite  in  the  way  of  psalms  and 
Scripture  phrases,"  said  Ralph,  passing  quietly  by,  *^  but  I  never  knew 
she  drank  before." 

^^  Stop !  You  don't  come  in  here,"  said  Mr.  Snawley^s  better-half, 
interposing  her  person,  which  was  a  robust  one,  in  the  doorway.  '*  Yon 
have  said  more  than  enough  to  him  on  business  before  now.  I  always 
told  him  what  dealing  with  you  and  working  out  your  schemes  would 
come  to.  It  was  either  you  or  the  schoolmaster — one  of  you,  or  the 
two  between  you — ^that  got  the  forged  letter  done,  remember  that 
That  wasn't  his  doing,  so  don't  lay  it  at  his  door." 

**'  Hold  your  tongue,  you  Jezebel,"  said  Ralph,  looking  fearfully  round. 

^  Ah,  I  know  when  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  when  to  sp^,  ^^' 
Nickleby,"  retorted  the  dame.  ^^  Take  care  that  other  people  know 
when  to  hold  theirs." 

^^  You  jade,"  said  Ralph,  grinning  with  rage ;  *<  if  your  husband 
has  been  idiot  enough  to  trust  you  with  his  secrets,  keep  them— keep 
them,  she-devil  that  you  are." 

^*  Not  so  much  his  secrets  as  other  people's  secrets  perhaps,"  retorted 
the  woman  ;  *^  not  so  much  his  secrets  as  yours.  None  of  your  black 
looks  at  me.  You'll  want  'em  all  perhaps  for  another  time.  Yon  had 
better  keep  *em." 

**•  Will  you,"  said  Ralph,  suppressmg  his  passion  «8  well  as  he  could, 
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and  clutching  her  tightly  by  the  wrist :  ^^  will  yon  go  to  your  husband 
and  tell  him  that  I  "know  he  is  at  home,  and  that  I  must  see  him  ? 
And  will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  and  he  mean  by  this  new 
style  of  behaviour  ?" 

'^  No,"  replied  the  woman,  yiolently  disengaging  herself,  ^'  I'll  do 
neither/' 

^^  You  set  me  at  defiance,  do  you  ?"  said  Ralph. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.     "  I  do." 

For  an  instant  Ralph  had  his  hand  raised  as  though  he  were  about  to 
strike  her,  but  checking  himself,  and  noddine  his  head,  and  muttering 
as  though  to  assure  her  he  would  not  forget  this,  walked  away. 

Thence,  he  went  straight  to  the  inn  which  Mr.  Squeers  frequented 
and  inquired  when  he  had  been  there  last ;  in  the  vague  hope  that 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  he  might  by  this  time  have  returned 
from  his  mission  and  be  able  to  assure  him  that  all  was  safe.  But  Mr, 
Squeers  had  not  been  there  for  ten  days,  and  all  that  the  people  could 
tell  about  him  was,  that  he  had  left  his  luggage  and  his  bill. 

Disturbed  by  a  thousand  fears  and  surmises,  and  bent  upon  ascer- 
taining whether  Squeers  had  any  suspicion  of  Snawley,  or  was  in  any 
way  a  party  to  this  altered  behaviour,  Ralph  determined  to  hazard  the 
extreme  step  of  inquiring  for  him  at  the  Lambeth  lodging,  and  having 
an  interview  with  him  even  there.  Bent  upon  this  purpose,  and  in 
that  mood  in  which  delay  is  insupportable,  he  repaired  at  once  to  the 
place,  and  being  by  description  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  his  room,  crept  up  stairs  and  knocked  gently  at  the  door. 

Not  one,  nor  two,  nor  three,  nor  yet  a  dozen  knocks  served  to  con- 
vince Ralph  against  his  wish  that  there  was  nobody  inside.  He 
reasoned  that  he  might  be  asleep ;  and,  listening,  almost  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  could  hear  him  breathe.  Even  when  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  could  not  be  there,  he  sat  patiently  down  upon  a  broken  stair  and 
waited ;  arguing  that  he  had  gone  out  upon  some  slight  errand  and 
must  soon  return. 

Many  feet  came  up  the  creaking  stairs,  and  the  step  of  some  seemed 
to  hia  listening  ear  so  like  that  of  the  man  for  whom  he  waited,  that 
Ralph  often  stood  up  to  be  ready  to  address  him  when  he  reached  the 
top ;  but  one  by  one  each  pei'son  turned  off  into  some  room  short  of 
the  place  where  he  was  stationed,  and  at  every  such  disappointment  he 
felt  quite  chilled  and  lonely. 

At  length  he  felt  it  was  hopeless  to  remain,  and  going  down  stairs 
again,  inquired  of  one  of  the  lodgers  if  he  knew  anything  of  Mr. 
Squeers's  movements — mentioning  that  worthy  by  an  assumed  name 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  them.  By  this  lodger  he  was 
referred  to  another,  and  by  him  to  some  one  else,  from  whom  he  learnt 
that  late  on  the  previous  night  he  had  gone  out  hastily  with  two  men, 
who  had  shortly  afterwards  returned  for  the  old  woman  who  lived  on 
the  same  floor ;  and  that  although  the  circumstance  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  informant,  he  had  not  spoken  to  them  at  the  time,  nor 
made  any  inquiry  afterwards. 

This  possessed  him  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  Peg  Sliderskew  had 
l>cen  apprehended  for  the  robbery,  and  that  Mr.  Squeers  being  with 
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her  at  the  time,  had  heen  apprehended  also  on  jmspicion  of  l»Dg  s 
confederate.  If  this  were  so,  the  fact  must  he  known  to  Qride ;  and  to 
Gride  8  house  he  directed  his  steps ;  now  thoronghlj  alanned,  and  feazfal 
that  there  were  indeed  plots  afoot  tending  to  his  disoomfiture  and  nuB. 

Arrived  at  the  usurer's  house,  he  found  the  windows  close  shut,  ihs 
dingy  hlinds  drawn  down :  all  silent,  melancholy,  and  deserted.  But 
this  was  its  usual  aspect  He  knocked — gently  at  first,  then  loud  and 
vigorously,  hut  nohody  came.  He  wrote  a  few  words  in  pencil  on  t 
card,  and  having  thrust  it  under  the  door  was  going  away,  whsn  a 
noise  ahove  as  though  a  window-sash  were  stealthily  raised  caught  his 
ear,  and  looking  up  he  could  just  discern  the  fiice  of  Crride  himadf 
cautiously  peermg  over  the  house  parapet  from  the  window  of  the 
garret.  Seeing  who  was  helow,  he  drew  it  in  again  ;  not  so  quickly 
however  hut  that  Ralph  let  him  know  he  was  observed^  and  called  to 
him  to  come  down. 

The  call  being  repeated,  Gride  looked  out  again  so  cantiously  ibat 
no  part  of  the  old  man's  body  was  visible,  and  the  sharp  features  aoti 
white  hair  appearing  alone  above  the  parapet  looked  like  a  severed  head 
garnishing  the  wall. 

"  Hush  ! "  he  cried.     **  Go  away — ^go  away !" 

^  Come  down,"  said  Ralph,  beckoning  him. 

"  Go  a — way  I"  squeaked  Gride,  shaking  his  head  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy 
of  impatience.  '^  Don't  speak  to  me,  dont  knock,  don't  call  attention 
to  the  house,  but  go  away.** 

"  I'll  knock  I  swear  till  I  have  your  neighbours  up  in  arms,"  said 
Ralph,  "  if  you  don't  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  lurking  there,  yon 
whining  cur." 

"  I  can't  hear  what  you  say — don't  talk  to  me,  it  isn't  safe — ^go  a^ 
—go  away,"  returned  Gride. 

"  Come  down,  I  say.     Will  you  come  down !"  said  Ralph  fiercdr. 

"  No — 0 — o — o,"  snarled  Gride.  He  drew  in  his  head ;  and  Ralp^ 
left  standing  in  the  street,  could  hear  the  sash  closed  as  gently  and  care- 
fully as  it  had  been  opened. 

"  How  is  this,"  said  he,  "  that  they  all  fall  from  me  and  shun  me 
like  the  plague — these  men  who  have  licked  the  dust  firom  my  feet ! 
Is  my  day  past,  and  is  this  indeed  the  coming  on  of  night  ?  1*11  knoi^ 
what  it  means,  I  will,  at  any  cost.  I  am  firmer  and  more  myself  jos^ 
now  than  I  have  been  these  many  days." 

Turning  from  the  door,  which  in  the  first  transport  of  his  rage  he  had 
meditated  battering  upon  until  Gride's  very  fears  impelled  him  to  o^ 
it,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  city,  and  working  his  way  steadily 
through  the  crowd  which  was  pouring  from  it  (it  was  by  this  time 
between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon)  went  straight  to  the 
house  of  busineiss  of  the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  and  putting  his  head  into 
the  glass  case,  found  Tim  Linkinwater  alone. 

"  My  name's  Nickleby,"  said  Ralph. 

**  I  know  it,"  replied  Tim,  surveying  him  through  his  spectacles. 

^'  Which  of  your  firm  was  it  who  odled  on  me  this  morning  ? 
demanded  Ralph. 

«  Mr.  Charies," 
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«  Thcfn  tell  Mr.  Charles  I  want  to  see  him." 

"  You  shall  see/'  said  Tim,  getting  off  his  stool  with  great  agility. 
**  Yon  shall  see  not  only  Mr.  Charles,  but  Mr.  Ned  likewise." 

Tim  stopped,  looked  steadily  and  seyerely  at  Ralph,  nodded  his 
liead  once  in  a  curt  manner  which  seemed  to  say  there  was  a  little  more 
l>ehind,  and  yanished.  After  a  short  interval  he  returned,  and  ushering 
lialph  into  the  presence  of  the  two  brothers,  remained  in  the  room 
liimself. 

^  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  who  spoke  to  me  this  morning,"  said 
JElalph,  pointing  out  with  his  finger  the  man  whom  he  addressed. 

*'  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  brother  Ned,  or  from  Tim  Linkinwater," 
observed  Brother  Charles  quietly. 

"  I  have,"  said  Ralph. 

**Mr.  Nickleby,  Sir,"  sud  brother  Ned,  "the  matter  upon  which 
xny  brother  Charles  called  upon  you  this  morning  is  one  which  is 
already  perfectly  well  known  to  us  three  and  to  others  besides,  and 
must  unhappily  soon  become  known  to  a  great  many  more.  He  waited 
upon  you.  Sir,  this  morning  alone,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy  and  considera- 
tion. We  feel  now  that  further  delicacy  and  consideration  would  be 
misplaced,  and  if  we  confer  together  it  must  be  as  we  are  or  not  at  all." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Ralph  with  a  curl  of  the  lip,  "  talking  in 
riddles  would  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  forte  of  you  two,  and  I  suppose 
your  clerk,  like  a  prudent  man,  has  studied  the  art  also  with  a  view  to 
your  good  graces.  Talk  in  company,  gentlemen,  in  God's  name.  I'll 
humour  you." 

**  Humour !"  cried  Tim  Linkinwater,  suddenly  growing  very  red  in 
ihe  face,  "  He'll  humour  us  !  He'll  humour  Cheeryble  Brothers !  Do 
you  hear  that?  Do  you  hear  him?  Do  you  hear  him  say  he'll 
humour  Cheeryble  Brothers?" 

"  Tim,"  said  Charles  and  Ned  together,  "  pray  Tim,  pray  now  don't." 

Tim,  taking  the  hint,  stifled  his  indignation  as  well  as  he  could  and 
suffered  it  to  escape  through  his  spectacles,  with  the  additional  safety- 
valve  of  a  short  hysterical  laugh  now  and  then,  which  seemed  to  relieve 
him  mightily. 

^'  As  nobody  bids  me  to  a  seat,"  said  Ralph  looking  round,  "  I'll  take 
one,  for  I  am  fatigued  with  walking.  And  now  if  you  please,  gentle- 
men, I  wish  to  know — I  demand  to  know ;  I  have  the  right — what  yon 
have  to  say  to  me  which  justifies  such  a  tone  as  you  have  assumed,  and 
that  underhaud  interference  in  my  affairs  which  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
you  have  been  practising.  I  tell  you  plainly,  gentlemen,  that  little  as  I 
care  for  the  opinion  of  the  world  (ns  the  slang  goes)  I  don't  choose  to 
submit  quietly  to  slander  and  malice.  Whether  you  suffer  yomrselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  too  easily,  or  wilfully  make  yourselves  parties  to  it, 
the  result  to  mc  is  the  same,  and  in  either  case  you  can't  expect  from  a 
plain  man  like  myself  much  consideration  or  forbearance." 

So  coolly  and  deliberately  was  this  said,  that  nine  men  out  of  ten, 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  would  have  supposed  Ralph  to  be  really 
an  injured  man.  There  he  sat  with  folded  arms ;  paler  than  usual  cer- 
tainly and  sufficiently  ill-  favoured,  but  quite  collected — far  more  so  than 
ihe  brothers  or  the  exasperated  Tim,  and  ready  to  hce  out  the  very  worst. 
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«  Very  well,  Sir,"  said  brother  Charles.  « Very  well  Brother 
Ned,  will  you  ring  the  bell  ?" 

'^  Charles,  my  dear  fellow !  stop  one  instant,"  returned  the  other. 
*^  It  will  be  better  for  Mr.  Nickleby  and  for  our  object  that  he  should 
remain  silent  if  he  can,  till  we  have  said  what  we  have  to  say.  I  wi^ 
him  to  understand  that." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  brother  Charles. 

Balph  smiled  but  made  no  reply.  Tlie  bell  was  rung,  the  room- 
door  opened  ;  a  man  came  in  with  a  halting  walk ;  and,  looking  round, 
Ralph's  eyes  met  those  of  Newman  Noggs.  From  that  moment  bis 
heart  began  to  fail  him. 

*^  This  is  a  good  beginning,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  Oh  !  this  is  a  good 
beginning.  You  are  candid,  honest,  open-heaxied,  fair-dealing  men ! 
I  always  knew  the  real  worth  of  such  characters  as  yours  !  To  tamper 
with  a  fellow  like  this,  who  would  sell  his  soul  (if  he  had  one)  for 
drink,  and  whose  cTery  word  is  a  lie, — what  men  are  safe  if  this  is 
done  ?     Oh  it's  a  good  beginning !" 

*'  I  will  speak,"  cried  Newman,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  look  over  Tim's 
head,  who  had  interposed  to  prevent  him.  ^'  Hallo,  you  Sir— old 
Nickleby — ^what  do  you  mean  when  you  talk  of  *  a  fellow  like  this  T 
Who  made  me  '  a  fellow  like  this  V  If  I  would  sell  my  soul  for  drink, 
why  wasn't  I  a  thief,  swindler,  housebreaker,  area  sneak,  robber  of 
pence  out  of  the  trays  of  blind  men's  dogs,  rather  than  your  drudge  and 
packhorsc?  If  my  every  word  was  a  lie,  why  wasn't  I  a  pet  and 
favourite  of  yours  ?  Lie !  When  did  I  ever  cringe  and  fawn  to  you— 
eh  ?  Tell  me  that.  I  served  you  faithfully.  I  did  more  work  because 
I  was  poor,  and  took  more  hard  words  from  you  because  I  despised  jou 
and  them,  than  any  man  you  could  have  got  from  the  parish  workhouse. 
I  did.  I  served  you  because  I  was  proud ;  because  I  was  a  lonely 
man  with  you,  and  there  were  no  other  drudges  to  see  my  degradation, 
and  because  nobody  knew  better  than  you  that  I  was  a  ruined  man, 
that  I  hadn't  always  been  what  I  am,  and  that  I  might  have  been 
better  off  if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  you  and 
others  who  were  knaves.     Do  you  deny  that — eh  ?" 

"  Gently,"  reasoned  Tim,  "  you  said  you  wouldn't." 

^^I  said  I  wouldn't!"  cried  Newman,  thrusting  him  aside,  and 
moving  his  band  as  Tim  moved,  so  as  to  keep  him  at  arm's-length, 
"  don't  tell  me.  Here,  you  Nickleby,  don't  pretend  not  to  mind  me ; 
it  won't  do,  I  know  better.  You  were  talking  of  tampering  just  now. 
Who  tampered  with  Yorkshire  schoolmasters,  and,  while  they  sent  the 
drudge  out  that  he  shouldn't  overhear,  forgot  that  such  great  caution 
might  render  him  suspicious,  and  that  he  misht  watch  his  master  out 
at  nights,  and  might  set  other  eyes  to  watch  the  schoolmaster  besides? 
Who  tampered  with  a  selfish  father,  urging  him  to  sell  his  daughter  to 
old  Arthur  Gride,  and  tampered  with  Gride  too,  and  did  so  in  the 
little  office  with  a  closet  in  the  room?" 

Ralph  had  put  a  great  command  upon  himself,  but  he  could  not  hsTC 
suppressed  a  slight  start,  if  he  had  been  certain  to  be  beheaded  for  it 
next  moment. 

**  Aha  ! "  cried  Newman,  "you  mind  me  now,  do  you  V  What  first  set 
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this,  fag  to  be  jealous  of  his  master  s  actions,  and  to  feel  that  if  he 
hadn't  crossed  him  when  he  might,  he  would  haye  heen  as  had  as  he,  or 
worse  ?  That  master  s  cruel  treatment  of  his  own  flesh  and  hlood,  and 
Tile  designs  upon  a  young  girl  who  interested  even  his  hroken-down, 
drunken,  miserahle  hack,  and  made  him  linger  in  his  service,  in  the 
hope  of  doing  her  some  good  (as,  thank  God,  he  had  done  others 
once  or  twice  hefore),  when  he  would  otherwise  have  relieved  his 
feelings  by  pummelling  his  master  soundly,  and  then  going  to  the 
Devil.  He  would — ^mark  that ;  and  mark  this — ^that  I  m  here  now 
because  these  gentlemen  thought  it  hest.  When  I  sought  them  out  (as 
I  did — there  was  no  tampering  with  me)  I  told  them  1  wanted  help  to 
find  jou  out,  to  trace  you  down,  to  go  through  with  what  I  had  hegun^ 
to  help  the  right ;  and  that  when  1  had  done  it,  I'd  burst  into  your 
room  and  tell  you  all,  face  to  face,  man  to  man,  and  like  a  man.  Now 
I've  said  my  say,  and  let  anybody  else  say  theirs,  and  fire  away." 

With  this  concluding  sentiment,  Newman  Noggs,  who  had  been  per- 
petually sitting  down  and  getting  up  again  all  through  his  speech  which 
he  had  delivered  in  a  series  of  jerks,  and  who  was,  from  the  violent 
exercise  and  the  excitement  combined,  in  a  state  of  most  intense  and 
fiery  heat,  became,  without  passing  through  any  intermediate  stage,  stiff, 
upright,  and  motionless,  and  so  remained,  staring  at  Ralph  Nickleby 
with  all  his  might  and  main. 

Ralph  looked  at. him  for  an  instant,  and  for  an  instant  only ;  then 
waved  his  hand,  and,  beating  the  ground  with  his  foot,  said  in  a 
choking  voice, 

'^  Go  on,  gentlemen,  go  on.  I'm  patient,  you  see.  There's  law  to 
be  had,  there's  law.  I  shall  call  you  to  an  account  for  this.  Take  care 
what  you  say ;  I  shall  make  you  prove  it." 

"  The  proof  is  ready,"  returned  Brother  Charles,  "  quite  ready  to  our 
hands.     The  man  Snawley  last  night  made  a  confession." 

"  Who  may  'the  man  Snawley'  be,"  returned  Ralph,  "  and  what 
xnay  his  *  confession '  have  to  do  with  my  affairs  ?" 

To  this  inquiry,  put  with  a  dogged  inflexibility  of  manner  which 
language  cannot  express,  the  old  gentleman  returned  no  answer,  but 
went  on  to  say  that  to  show  him  how  much  they  were  in  earnest,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tell  him  not  only  what  accusations  were  made 
against  hun,  but  what  proof  of  them  they  had,  and  how  that  proof 
had  been  acquired.  This  laying  open  the  whole  question,  brought 
up  Brother  Ned,  Tun  Linkinwater,  and  Newman  Noggs,  all  three  at 
once,  who,  after  a  vast  deal  of  talking  together,  and  a  scene  of  great 
confusion,  laid  before  Ralph  in  distinct  terms  the  following  statement* 

That  Newman,  having  been  solemnly  assured  by  one  not  then  pro* 
ducible  that  Smike  was  not  the  son  of  Snawley,  and  this  person  having 
offered  to  make  oath  to  that  effect  if  necessary,  they  had  by  this  com- 
munication been  first  led  to  doubt  the  claim  set  up,  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  seen  no  reason  to  dispute,  supported  as  it  was  by  evidence 
which  they  had  no  power  of  disproving.  That  once  suspecting  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  back  its 
origin  to  the  malice  of  Ralph  and  the  vindictiveness  and  avarice  of 
Squeers.  That  suspicion  and  proof  bemg  two  very  different  things,  they 
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had  been  advised  hj  a  lawyer,  emineiit  for  his  si^city  and  acnteneaa 
in  such  practice,  to  resist  the  proceedings  taken  on  the  other  side  for 
the  recovery  of  the  youth  as  slowly  and  artfully  as  possible,  and  mean- 
while to  beset  Snawley  (with  whom  it  was  clear  the  main  &lsehood 
must  rest),  to  lead  him,  if  possible,  into  contradictory  and  conflicting 
statements,  to  harass  him  by  all  available  means,  and  so  to  practise  on 
his  fears  and  regard  for  his  own  safety  as  to  induce  him  to  divnlge  the 
whole  scheme,  and  to  give  up  his  employer  and  whomsoever  else  he 
could  implicate.  That  all  this  had  been  skilfully  done ;  but  that 
Snawley,  who  was  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  low  cunning  and 
intrigue,  had  successfully  baffled  all  their  attempts,  until  an  unexpected 
circumstance  had  brought  him  last  night  upon  his  knees. 

It  thus  arose.  When  Newman  Noggs  reported  that  Squeers  was 
again  in  town,  and  that  an  interview  of  such  secrecy  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  Ralph  that  he  had  been  sent  out  of  the  house,  phunly 
lest  he  should  overhear  a  word,  a  vratch  was  set  upon  the  schoolmaster, 
in  the  hope  that  something  might  be  discovered  which  would  throw 
some  light  upon  the  suspected  plot.  It  being  found,  however,  that 
he  held  no  further  communication  with  Ralph  nor  any  with  Snawley, 
and  lived  quite  alone,  they  were  completely  at  fault ;  the  watch  was 
withdrawn,  and  they  would  have  observed  his  motions  no  longer,  if  it 
had  not  happened  that  one  night  Newman  stumbled  unobserved  upon 
him  and  Ralph  in  the  street  together.  Following  them,  he  discovered, 
to  his  great  suprise,  that  they  repaired  to  various  low  lodging-houses, 
and  taverns  kept  by  broken  gamblers,  to  more  than  one  of  whom  Ralph 
was  known,  and  were  in  pursuit — so  he  found  by  inquiries  when  they 
had  left — of  an  old  woman,  whose  description  exactly  tallied  with  th^ 
of  deaf  Mrs.  Sliderskew.  Affairs  now  appearing  to  assume  a  more 
serious  complexion,  the  watch  was  renewed  with  increased  vigilance; 
an  officer  was  procured  who  took  up  his  abode  in  the  same  tavern  with 
Squeers;  and  by  him  and  Frank  Cheery  ble  the  footsteps  of  the  unconscious 
schoolmaster  were  dogged,  until  he  was  safely  housed  in  the  lodging 
at  Lambeth.  Mr.  Squeers  having  shifted  his  lodging,  the  officer 
flhifted  his,  and,  Ijring  concealed  in  the  same  street,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
opposite  house,  soon  found  that  Mr.  Squeers  and  Mrs.  Sliderskew  were 
in  constant  communication. 

In  this  state  of  things  Arthur  Gride  was  appealed  to.  The  robbery, 
partly  owing  to  the  inqulsitivencss  of  the  neighbours,  and  partly  to  his 
own  grief  and  rage,  had  long  ago  become  known ;  but  he  positively 
refused  to  give  his  sanction  or  yield  any  assistance  to  the  old  woman's 
capture,  and  was  seized  with  such  a  panic  at  the  idea  of  being  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  against  her,  that  he  shut  himself  up  dose  in 
his  house,  and  refused  to  hold  communication  with  anybody.  Upon 
this,  the  pursuers  took  counsel  together,  and,  coming  so  near  the  tnith 
as  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Ghride  and  Ralph,  with  Squeers  for 
their  instrument,  were  negotiating  for  the  recovery  of  some  of  tiie 
stolen  papers  which  would  not  bear  the  light,  and  might  possibly 
explain  the  hints  relative  to  Madeline  which  Newman  had  overheard, 
resolved  that  Mrs.  Sliderskew  should  be  taken  into  custody  before  she 
had  parted  with  them,  and  Squeers  too,  if  anything  suspicioiis  coold  be 
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attached  to  him.  AccordiDgly,  a  search-waiTant  being  procured,  and 
all  prepared,  Mr.  Squeers's  window  was  watched,  until  his  light  was 
put  out,  and  the  time  arrived  when,  as  had  been  preyiously  ascertained, 
he  usually  visited  Mrs.  Sliderskew.  This  done,  Frank  Cheeryble  and 
Newman  stole  up  stairs  to  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  to  give  the 
signal  to  the  officer  at  the  most  favourable  time.  At  what  an  opportune 
moment  they  arrived,  how  they  listened,  and  what  they  heard,  is  al- 
ready known  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Squeers,  still  half  stunned,  was 
hurried  off  with  a  stolen  deed  in  his  possession,  and  Mrs.  Sliderskew 
was  apprehended  likewise.  The  information  being  promptly  carried  to 
Snawley  that  Squeers  wasin  custody — ^he  was  not  told  for  what — ^that  wor- 
thy, first  extorting  a  promise  that  he  should  be  kept  harmless,  declared  the 
whole  tale  concerning  Smike  to  be  a  fiction  and  forgery,  and  implicated 
Ralph  Nickleby  to  the  fullest  extent.  As  to  Mr.  Squeers,  he  had  that  mom- 
ing  undergone  a  private  examination  before  a  magistrate,  and  being  unable 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  his  possession  of  the  deed  or  his  companion- 
ship with  Mrs.  Sliderskew,  had  been,  with  her,  remanded  for  a  week. 

All  these  discoveries  were  now  related  to  Ralph  circumstantially  and 
in  detail.     Whatever  impression  they  secretly  produced,  he  sufiei^d  no 
sign  of  emotion  to  escape  him,  but  sat  perfectly  still,  not  raising  his 
frowning  eyes  from  tbe  ground,  and  covering  bis  mouth  with  bis  hand. 
When  the  narrative  was  concluded,  he  raised  his  head  hastily,  as  if  about 
to  speak,  but  on  brother  Charles  resuming,  fell  into  his  old  attitude  again. 
**  I  told  you  this  morning,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  brother  s  shoulder,  '^  that  I  came  to  you  in  mercy.     How  far 
you  may  be  implicated  in  this  last  transaction,  or  how  far  the  person 
^ho  is  now  in  custody  may  criminate  you,  you  best  know.      But 
justice  must  take  its  course  against  the  parties  implicated  in  the  plot 
against  this  poor,  unoffending,  injured  lad.     It  is  not  in  my  power,  or 
in  the  power  of  my  brother  Ned,  to  save  you  from  the  consequences. 
The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  warn  you  in  time,  and  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity of  escaping  them.     We  would  not  have  an  old  man  like  you 
disgraced  and  punished  by  your  near  relation,  nor  would  we  have  him 
forget,  like  you,  all  ties  of  blood  and  nature.  We  entreat  you — ^brother 
Ned,  you  join  me,  I  know,  in  this  entreaty,  and  so  Tim  Linkin water  do 
you,  although  you   pretend  to  be  an  obstinate  dog,  Sir,  and  sit  there 
frowning  as  if  you  didn't — we  entreat  you  to  retire  from  London,  to 
take  shelter  in  some  place  where  you  will  be  safe  from  the  consequences 
of  these  wicked  designs,  and  where  you  may  have  time,  Sir,  to  atone 
for  them,  and  to  become  a  better  man." 

"And  do  you  think,"  returned  Ralph,  rising,  with  the  sneer  of  a 
devil,  "and  do  you  think  you  will  so  easily  crush  me  f  Do  you  think 
that  a  hundred  well-arranged  plans,  or  a  hundred  suborned  witnesses, 
or  a  hundred  false  curs  at  my  heels,  or  a  hundred  canting  speeches  full 
of  oily  words,  will  move  me  ?  I  thank  you  for  disclosing  your  schemes, 
^hich  I  am  now  prepared  for.  You  have  not  the  man  to  deal  with 
that  you  think ;  try  me,  and  remember  that  I  spit  upon  your  fair  words 
And  false  dealings,  and  dare  you — provoke  you — ^taunt  you — ^to  do  to  me 
the  very  worst  you  can." 
Thus  they  parted  for  that  time ;  but  the  worst  had  not  come  yet.    ; 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

THE   DANGERS  THICKEN,   AND  THE   WORST  IS   TOLD. 

Instead  of  going  home,  Ralph  threw  himself  into  the  first  street 
^briolet  he  could  find,  and  directing  the  driver  towards  the  pohoe -office 
of  the  district  in  which  Mr,  Squeers's  misfortunes  had  occurred,  alighted 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  and,  discharging  the  man,  went  the  rest  of 
his  way  thither  on  foot.  Inquiring  for  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  he 
learnt  that  he  had  timed  his  visit  well,  for  Mr.  Squeers  was  in  fact  at 
that  moment  waiting  for  a  hackney-coach  he  had  ordered,  and  in  which 
he  purposed  proceeding  to  his  week's  retirement,  like  a  gentleman. 

Demanding  speech  with  the  prisoner,  he  was  ushered  into  a  kind  of 
waiting-room  in  which,  by  reason  of  his  scholastic  profession  and 
superior  respectability,  Mr.  Squeers  had  been  permitted  to  pass  the 
day.  Here,  by  the  light  of  a  guttering  and  blackened  candle,  he  could 
barely  discern  the  schoolmaster  fast  asleep  on  a  bench  in  a  remote 
comer.  An  empty  glass  stood  on  a  table  before  him,  and  this,  with 
his  somnolent  condition  and  a  very  strong  smell  of  brandy  and  water, 
forewarned  the  visitor  that  Mr.  Squeers  had  been  seeking  in  creature 
comforts  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  unpleasant  situation. 

It  was  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  rouse  him  :  so  lethargic  and  heavy 
were  his  slumbers.  Regaining  his  faculties  by  slow  and  faint  glimmer- 
ings, he  at  length  sat  upright,  and  displaying  a  very  yellow  face^  a  veiy 
red  nose,  and  a  very  bristly  beard,  the  joint  efiect  of  which  was  consider- 
ably heightened  by  a  dirty  white  handkerchief,  spotted  with  blood,  drawn 
over  the  crown  of  his  head  and  tied  under  his  chin,  stared  ruefully  at 
Ralph  in  silence,  until  his  feelings  found  a  vent  in  this  pithy  sentence : 

"  I  say,  young  fellow,  you've  been  and  done  it  now,  you  have!" 

^^  What's  the  matter  with  your  head  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

^^  Why,  your  man^  your  informing  kidnapping  man,  has  been  and 
broke  it,"  rejoined  Squeers  sulkily,  ^^  that's  what's  the  matter  with  it 
You've  come  at  last,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Why  have  you  not  sent  to  me  ?  "  said  Ralph.  "  How  could  I 
come  till  I  knew  what  had  befallen  you  ?  " 

^^  My  family  ! "  hiccupped  Mr.  Squeers,  raising  his  eye  to  the  ceiling; 
"  my  daughter  as  is  at  that  age  when  all  the  sensibilities  is  a  coming 
out  strong  in  blow — my  son  as  is  the  young  Nerval  of  private  life,  and 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  a  doting  willage — ^here's  a  shock  for  the 
family !  The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Squeerses  is  tore,  and  their  son  is 
gone  down  into  the  ocean  wave  I" 

**  You  have  been  drinking,"  said  Ralph,  "  and  have  not  yet  slept 
yourself  sober." 

"  I  haven't  been  drinking  your  health,  my  codger,"  replied  Mr. 
Squeers,  "  so  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  that." 

Ralph  suppressed  the  indignation  which  the  schoolmaster's  altered  and 
insolent  manner  awakened,  and  asked  again  why  he  had  not  sent  to  him. 

**  What  should  I  get  by  sending  to  you  ?  "  returned  Squeers.    *'To 
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be  known  to  be  in  with  you,  wouldn't  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
they  won't  take  bail  till  they  know  something  more  of  the  case,  so  here 
am  I  hard  and  fast,  and  there  are  you  loose  and  comfortable/' 

«^  And  BO  most  you  be  in  a  few  days,"  retorted  Balph,  with  affected 
good-humonr.      ^^  They  can't  hurt  you,  man/' 

^*  Why,  I  suppose  they  can't  do  much  to  me  if  I  explain  how  it  was 
that  I  got  into  the  good  company  of  that  there  ca-daverous  old  Slider," 
replied  Squeers  viciously,  "  who  I  wish  was  dead  and  buried,  and  resur- 
rected and  dissected,  and  hung  upon  wires  in  a  anatomical  museum^ 
before  ever  I'd  had  anything  to  do  with  her.     This  is  what  him  with 
the  powdered  head  says  this  morning,  in  so  many  words — ^  Prisoner, 
as  you  have  been  found  in  company  with  this  woman ;  as  you  were 
detected  in  possession  of  this  document ;  and  as  you  were  engs^^  with 
her  in  fraudulently  destroying  others,  and  can  give  no  satisfactory  account 
of  yourself,  I  shidl  remand  you  for  a  week,  in  order  that  inquiries  may 
be  made,  and  evidence  got-— and  meanwhile  I  can't  take  any  bail  for 
your  appearance/  WeU  then,  what  I  say  now  is,  that  I  can  give  a  satis- 
&ctory  account  of  myself;  I  can  hand  in  the  card  of  my  establishment 
and  say,  'Zam  the  Wackford  Squeers  as  is  therein  named.  Sir.  I  am  the 
man  as  is  guaranteed  by  unimpeachable  references  to  be  a  out-and-outer 
in  morals  and  uprightness  of  principle.     Whatever  is  wrone  in  this 
business  is  no  fault  of  mine.     I  had  no  evil  design  in  it,  Sir.   I  was  not 
aware  that  anything  was  wronff.     I  was  merely  employed  by  a  friend 
—-my  friend  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  of  Golden  Square— send  for  him,  Sir, 
and  ask  him  what  he  has  to  say — ^he's  the  man  ;  not  me/  " 

^  What  document  was  it  that  you  had? "  asked  Ralph,  evading  for 
the  moment  the  point  just  raised. 

^  What  document  ?     Why,  the  document,"  replied  Squeers.     ^'  The 
Madeline  ig^hat's-her-name  one.     It  was  a  will,  that's  what  it  was." 

^^  Of  what  nature,  whose  will,  when  dated,  how  benefiting  her,  to 
what  extent  ? "  asked  Ralph  hurriedly. 

^  A  will  in  her  favour,  that's  all  I  know,"  rejoined  Squeers ;  ^^  and 
that's  more  than  you'd  have  knovni,  if  you'd  had  them  bellows  on  your 
head.  It's  all  owins  to  your  precious  caution  that  they  got  hold  of  it. 
If  you  had  let  me  bum  it,  and  taken  my  word  that  it  was  gone,  it 
would  have  been  a  heap  of  ashes  behind  the  fire,  instead  of  being  whole 
and  Bound  inside  of  my  great-coat." 

'^  Beaten  at  every  point ! "  muttered  Ralph,  gnawing  his  fingers. 
^*  Ah  !"  sighed  Squeers,  who,  between  the  brandy  and  water  and 
Ins  broken  head,  wandered  strangely,  ''at  the  delightful  village  of 
Dotheboys  near  Qreta  Bridge  in  Yorkshire,  youth  are  boarded, 
clothed,  booked,  washed,  furnished  with  pocket  money,  provided  with 
all  necessaries,  instructed  in  all  languages  living  and  dead,  mathematics, 
orthography,  geometry,  astronomy,  trigonometry — ^this  is  a  altered  state 
of  trigonomics,  this  is — a  double  1 — all,  everything — a  cobbler's  weapon. 
U-p-up,  adjective,  not  down.  S-q-u-double  e-r-s-Squeers,  noun  sub- 
atantive,  a  educator  of  youth.     Total,  all  up  with  Squeers !" 

His  running  on  in  this  way  had  afforded  Ralph  an  opportunity  of 
Tecovering  his  presence  of  mind,  which  at  once  suggested  to  him  the 
necessity  of  removing  as  fiar  as  possible  the  schoolmaster's  misgivings, 
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and  leading  bim  to  believe  that  hia  aalety  and  beifc  poKoy  lay  in  tlie 
preaerration  of  a  rigid  ailence. 

'^  I  tell  70a  once  again,''  he  said,  ^^  they  can't  hurt  yon.  Yon  Bbill 
hare  an  action  for  Mae  impriaonment,  and  make  a  profit  ci  this  yet 
We  will  devise  a  story  for  yon  that  abonld  carry  yon  through  tiraity 
iimea  such  a  trivial  acmpe  as  this ;  and  if  they  want  security  ia  a 
ihonaand  pounds  for  your  reappearance  in  case  yon  abonld  be  called 
iqpon,  you  shall  have  it.  AU  jrou  have  to  do  is  to  keep  back  tbe 
truth.  You're  a  little  fuddled  to-night,  and  may  not  be  able  to  see 
thia  as  clearly  as  you  would  at  another  time,  but  ibis  is  what  pn 
must  do,  and  you'll  need  all  your  senses  about  yon,  for  a  slip  might  be 
awkward." 

^^  Oh  ! "  said  Squeera,  who  had  looked  cunningly  at  bim,  with  lui 
head  stuck  on  one  side  like  an  old  raven.  '^  That's  what  I'm  to  do,  is 
it  ?  Now  then,  just  you  hear  a  word  or  two  from  me,  I  an't  a  going 
to  have  any  stories  made  for  me,  and  I  an't  a  going  to  stick  to  any. 
If  I  find  matters  going  against  me,  I  shall  expect  yon  to  take  your 
share,  and  I'll  take  care  you  do.  You  never  said  anything  ahoat 
danger.  I  never  baigatned  for  being  brought  into  such  a  plight  as  this, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  take  it  as  quiet  as  you  think.  I  let  you  lead  me 
on  from  one  thing  to  another,  because  we  had  been  mixed  up  together 
in  a  certain  sort  of  a  way,  and  if  you  had  liked  to  be  ill-natured  7011 
might  perhaps  have  hurt  the  business,  and  if  you  liked  to  be  gmxi- 
natured  you  miffht  throw  a  good  deal  in  my  way.  Well ;  if  all  goes 
right  now,  thats  quite  correct,  and  I  don't  mind  it;  but  if  anytbiog 
goes  wrong,  then  times  are  altered,  and  I  shall  just  say  and  do  whatever 
I  think  may  serve  me  most ;  and  take  advice  from  nobody.  My  moni 
influence  with  them  lads,"  added  Mr.  Squeera,  with  deeper  gravity,  ^^is 
a  tottering  to  its  basis.  The  images  of  Mrs.  Squeeia,  my  daughter,  and 
my  son  Wackford,  all  short  of  vittles,  is  perpetually  before  me ;  every 
other  consideration  melts  away  and  vanishes  in  front  of  these,  and  the 
only  number  in  all  arithmetic  that  I  know  of  as  a  husband  and  a  &ther 
ifl  number  one,  under  this  here  most  fatal  go  ! " 

How  long  Mr.  Squeers  might  have  decLimed,  or  how  stormy  a  dis- 
cussion his  declamation  might  have  led  to,  nobody  knows.  Being 
interrupted  at  this  point  by  the  arrival  of  the  coach  and  an  attendaat 
who  was  to  bear  him  company,  he  perched  his  hat  with  great  dignity 
on  the  top  of  the  handkerchief  that  bound  his  head,  and  thrusting  one 
band  in  his  pocket,  and  taking  the  attendant's  arm  with  the  other, 
■ufiered  himself  to  be  led  forth. 

*^  As  I  supposed,  from  his  not  sending  ! "  thought  Ralph.  ^^  This 
fellow,  I  plainly  see  through  all  his  tipsy  fooling,  has  made  up  iiis 
mind  to  turn  upon  me.  I  am  so  beset  and  hemmed  in  that  they  are 
not  only  all  struck  with  fear,  but,  like  the  beasts  in  the  £able  hare 
their  fling  at  mc  now,  though  time  was,  and  no  longer  ago  tiian  yesterday 
too,  when  they  were  all  civility  and  compliance.  But  they  shall  not 
move  me.     I'll  not  give  way.     I  will  not  budge  one  inch ! " 

He  went  home,  and  was  glad  to  find  the  housekeeper  complaining  of 
illness  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  being  alone  and  sending  her 
away  to  where  she  lived,  which  was  hard  by.     Then  he  eat  down  by 
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ibe  light  <^  a  single  candle,  and  began  to  think,  for  the  £x8t  time,  on 
all  that  had  taken  place  that  day. 

He  had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  aince  last  night,  and  in  addition  to 
the  anxiety  of  mind  he  had  undergone,  had  been  travelling  about  from 
place  to  place  ahnost  incessantly  for  many  hours.  He  felt  sick  and 
exhausted,  but  could  taste  nothing  save  a  glass  of  water,  and  continued 
to  sit  with  his  head  upon  his  hand — not  resting  or  thinking,  but 
iaborioualy  trying  to  do  both,  and  feeling  that  every  sense,  but  one  of 
wearineae  and  desolation,  was  for  the  time  benumbed. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  he  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
stOl  sat  quiet  as  before,  as  if  he  could  not  even  bring  his  thoughts  to 
bear  upon  that.  It  had  been  often  repeated,  and  he  had  sevenJ  times 
heard  a  voice  outside,  saying  there  was  a  light  in  the  window  (mean- 
ing, as  he  knew,  his  own  candle),  before  he  could  rouse  himself  and 
go  down  stairs. 

^^  Mr.  Nickleby,  there  is  terrible  news  for  you,  and  I  am  sent  to  beg 
you  will  come  with  me  directly,"  said  a  voice  he  seemed  to  recognise. 
He  held  his  hand  above  his  eyes,  and  looking  out,  saw  Tim  Linkin water 
on  the  steps. 

^^  Ck»ne  where  ?  "  demanded  Ralph. 
;    **  To  our  house— where  you  came  this  morning.  I  have  a  coach  here*" 
''  Why  shoidd  I  go  there  ?"  said  Ealph. 
^^  Don't  ask  me  why,  but  pray  come  with  me." 
^'  Another  edition  of  to-day  ! "  returned  Italph,  making  as  though 
he  would  shut  the  door. 

^'  No,  no ! "  cried  Tim,  catching  him  by  the  arm  and  speaking  most 
earnestly  ;  ^<  it  is  only  that  you  may  hear  something  that  has  occurred 
— something  very  dreadful,  Mr.  Nickleby,  which  concerns  you  nearly^ 
Do  you  think  I  would  tell  you  so,  or  come  to  you  like  this,  if  it  were 
not  the  case  ?  " 

Balph  looked  at  him  more  closely,  and  seeing  that  he  was  indeed 
gRatly  excited,  faltered,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  say  or  think. 

^^^  You  had  better  hear  this  now  than  at  any  other  time,"  said  Tim, 
"  it  may  have  some  influence  with  you.     For  Heaven's  sake  come  1" 

Perhaps  at  another  time  Ralph's  obstinacy  and  dislike  would  have 
been  proof  against  any  appeal  from  such  a  quarts,  however  emphatically 
^ged,  but  now,  aft^  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  went  into  the  hall  for 
his  hat,  and  returning  got  into  the  coach  without  speakine  a  word. 

Tim  well  rememl^red  afterwards,  and  often  said,  that  as  Ralph 
Nickleby  went  into  the  house  for  this  purpose,  he  saw  him  by  the  light 
of  the  candle  which  he  had  set  down  upon  a  chair,  reel  and  stagger  like 
a  drunken  man*  He  well  remembered  too  that  when  he  had  placed 
his  foot  upon  the  coach  steps,  he  turned  round  and  looked  upon  him 
"with  a  fiice  so  ashy  pale  and  so  very  wild  and  vacant  that  it  made  him 
shudder,  and  for  the  moment  almost  afraid  to  follow.  People  were  fond 
of  saying  that  he  had  some  dark  presentiment  upon  him  then,  but  his 
emotion  might  perhaps,  with  greater  show  of  reason,  be  referred  to 
what  he  had  undergone  that  day. 

A  profound  silence  was  observed  during  the  ride.  Arrived  at  tiieir 
place  of  destination,  Ralph  followed  his  conductor  into  the  house,  and 
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into  a  room  where  the  two  brothers  were.  He  was  so  astouii<led,  not 
to  say  awed,  hj  something  of  a  mute  compassion  for  himself  which  was 
visible  in  their  manner  and  in  that  of  the  old  clerk,  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak. 

Having  taken  a  seat,  however,  he  contrived  to  say,  though  in  broken 
^RTords,  ^^  What — ^what  have  yon  to  say  to  me — more  tiian  has  been  said 
abeady?" 

The  room  was  old  and  large,  very  imperfectly  lighted,  and  termiDated 
in  a  bay  window,  about  which  hung  some  heavy  drapery.  Casting  his 
eyes  in  this  direction  as  he  spoke,  he  thought  he  made  out  the  dnskyiigure 
of  a  man,  and  was  confirmed  in  this  impression  by  seeing  that  the 
object  moved  as  if  uneasy  under  his  scrutiny. 

"  Who's  that  yonder  ?  "  he  said. 

*'  One  who  has  conveyed  to  us  within  these  two  hours  the  intelligence 
which  caused  our  sending  to  you,"  replied  brother  Charles.  ^'  Let  him 
be.  Sir,  let  him  be  for  the  present." 

«  More  riddles  ! "  said  Ralph,  faintly.  «  Well,  Sir  ?  " 
*  In  turning  his  face  towards  the  brothers  he  was  obliged  to  avert  it 
from  the  window,  but  before  either  of  them  could  speak,  he  had  looked 
round  again.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  rendered  restless  and  uncom- 
fortable by  the  presence  of  the  unseen  person,  for  he  repeated  this  action 
several  times,  and  at  length,  as  if  in  a  nervous  state  which  roidered  him 
positively  unable  to  turn  away  from  the  place,  sat  so  as  to  have  it  opposite 
him,  and  muttered  as  an  excuse  that  he  could  not  bear  the  light 

Ilie  brothers  conferred  apart  for  a  short  time:  their  manner  showing 
that  they  were  agitated.  Ralph  glanced  at  them  twice  or  thrice,  and 
ultimately  said,  with  a  great  €«brt  to  recover  his  self-possessioii, 
^*  Now,  what  is  this  ?  If  I  am  brought  from  home  at  this  time  of 
night,  let  it  be  for  something.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  me  ?  "  Ate 
a  short  pause,  he  added,  *^  Is  my  niece  dead  ?  " 

He  had  struck  upon  a  key  which  rendered  the  task  of  commenoement 
an  easier  one.  Brother  Charles  turned,  and  said  that  it  was  a  death  of 
which  they  had  to  tell  him,  but  that  his  niece  was  well. 

'^  You  don't  mean  to  tell  roe,"  said  Ralph,  as  his  e3re8  brightened, 
^  that  her  brother's  dead.  No,  that*s  too  good.  I'd  not  believe  it  if  70a 
told  me  so.     It  would  be  too  welcome  news  to  be  true." 

^'  Shame  on  you,  you  hardened  and  unnatural  man,"  cried  the  other 
brother,  warmly ;  "  prepare  yourself  for  intelligence,  which  if  fo^ 
have  any  human  feeling  in  your  breast,  will  make  even  you  shrink 
and  tremble.  What  if  we  tell  you  that  a  poor  unfortunate  boy,  a  child  in 
everything  but  never  having  known  one  of  those  tender  endearments, 
or  one  of  those  lightsome  hours  which  make  our  childhood  a  time  to 
be  remembered  like  a  happy  dream  through  all  our  after  life— a  warm- 
hearted, harmless,  affectionate  creature,  who  never  ofiended  yon  or  did 
you  wrong,  but  on  whom  you  have  vented  the  malice  and  hatred  yon 
have  conceived  for  your  nephew,  and  whom  yon  have  made  an  instro- 
ment  for  wreaking  your  bad  passions  upon  him — what  if  we  tell  yon 
that,  sinking  under  your  persecution.  Sir,  and  the  misery  and  ill-usage 
of  a  life  short  in  years  but  long  in  suffering,  this  poor  creature  has goo^ 
to  tell  his  sad  tale  where,  for  your  part  in  it,  you  must  snrdy  answer  T 
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^'  If  yon  tdl  me,"  said  R4ilph,  eagerly ;  "  if  you  tell  me  thai  he  is  dead^ 
I  forgive  you  all  else.  If  you  teU  me  that  he  is  dead,  I  am  in  your 
debt  and  bound  to  you  for  life.  He  is !  I  see  it  iu  your  faces.  Who 
triumphs  now  ?  Is  this  your  dreadful  news,  this  your  terrible  intelli- 
£enoe?  You  see  how  it  moves  me.  You  did  well  to  send.  I  would 
have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  a^foot,  through  mud,  mire,  and  darkness, 
to  hear  this  news  just  at  this  time." 

Even  then,  moved  as  he  was  by  this  savage  joy,  Ralph  oould  see  in 
the  fiices  of  the  two  brothers,  mingling  with  their  look  of  disgust  and 
horror,  something  of  that  indefinable  compassion  for  himself  which  he 
had  noticed  before. 

"  And  he  brought  you  the  intelligence,  did  he  ? "  said  Ralph,  pointing 
with  his  finger  towards  the  recess  already  mentioned ;  '^  and  sat  there, 
no  doubt,  to  see  me  prostrated  and  overwhelmed  by  it !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
But  I  tell  him  that  I'll  be  a  sharp  thorn  in  his  side  for  many  along  day 
to  come,  and  I  tell  you  two  asain  that  you  don't  know  him  yet,  and 
that  you'll  rue  the  dieiy  you  took  compassion  on  the  vagabond." 

'^  You  take  me  for  your  nephew,"  said  a  hollow,  dejected  voice ;  '*  it 
would  be  better  for  you  and  for  me  too  if  I  were  he  indeed." 

The  figure  that  he  had  seen  so  dimly,  rose,  and  came  slowly  down. 
He  started  back,  for  he  found  that  he  confronted — ^not  Nicholas,  as  he 
had  supposed,  but  Brooker. 

Ralph  had  no  reason  that  he  knew,  to  fear  this  man ;  he  had  never 
fearod  him  before ;  'but  the  pallor  which  had  been  observed  in  his  fiice 
when  he  issued  forth  that  night,  came  upon  him  again ;  he  was  seen  to 
tremble,  and  his  voice  changed  as  he  said,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  him, 

^'  What  does  this  fellow  hero  ?  Do  you  know  he  is  a  convict— «  felon 
— a  common  thief ! " 

'^  Hear  what  he  has  to  tell  you— oh,  Mr.  Nickleby,  hear  what  he  has 
to  tell  yon,  be  he  what  he  may,"  cried  the  brothers,  with  such  emphatic 
earnestness,  that  Ralph  turned  to  them  in  wonder.  They  pointed  to 
Brooker,  and  Ralph  again  gazed  at  him :  as  it  seemed  meclumically. 

^'That  boy,"  said  the  man,^Hhat  these  gentlemen  have  been  talking  of— "* 

^'  That  boy,"  repeated  Ralph,  looking  vacantly  at  him. 

*'  Whom  I  saw  stretched  dead  and  cold  upon  his  bed,  and  who  is^ 
now  in  his  grave—" 

^'Whois  nowin  his  grave,"  echoed  I^ph,  like  one  who  talks  in  his  sleep.. 
(    The  man  raised  his  eyes,  and  clasped  his  hands  solemnly  together : 

*' ^Was  your  only  son,  so  help  me  God  in  heaven ! " 

In  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence,  Ralph  sat  down,  pressing  his  two 
hands  upon  his  temples.  He  removed  them  after  a  minute,  and  nevev 
Was  there  seen  part  of  a  living  man,  undisfigured  by  any  wound,  such  a- 
ghastly  face  as  he  then  disclosed.  He  looked  fixedly  at  Brooker,  who 
was  by  this  time  standing  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  but  did  not  say 
one  word  or  make  the  slightest  sound  or  gesture. 

'^  Gentlemen,"  said  the  man,  '^  I  offer  no  excuses  for  myself.  I  am  long 
past  that.  If  in  telling  you  how  this  has  happened,  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
harshly  used  and  perhaps  driven  out  of  my  real  nature,  I  do  it  only  as  a 
necessary  part  of  my  story,  and  not  to  shield  myself ;  I  am  a  guilty  man." 

Q  Q 
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He  stopped  as  if  to  recollect,  and  looking  away  from  Ralpliaiidaddresa- 
ing  himself  to  the  brothers,  proceeded  in  a  subdued  and  humble  tone : 

'*  Among  those  who  once  had  dealings  with  this  roan,  gentlemen— 
that's  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  years  ago— there  was  one,  a  rough 
fox-hunting,  hard-drinking  gentkman,  who  had  run  through  his  otth 
fortune,  and  wanted  to  squander  away  that  of  his  aister ;  they  weit 
both  orphans,  and  she  liTed  with  him  and  managed  his  house.     I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  originally  to  back  his  innuenoe  and  try  to  over- 
persuade  the  young  woman  or  not,  but  he,"  pointing  to  Balph,  **  used 
to  go  down  to  the  house  in  Leicestershire  pretty  often,  and  stop  there 
many  days  at  a  time.     They  had  had  a  great  many  dealings  together, 
end  he  may  have  gone  on  some  of  those,  or  to  patch  up  his  dient's 
affairs,  which  were  in  a  ruinous  state— of  course  he  w^  for  profit 
The  gentlewoman  was  not  a  girl,  but  she  was,  I  have  heard  say,  band- 
some,  and  entitled  to  a  pretty  large  property.     In  course  of  time  he 
married  her.     The  same  love  of  gain  which  led  him  to  contract  thb 
marriage,  led  to  its  being  kept  strictly  private,  for  a  tdanse  in  her 
father's  will  declared  that  if  she  mairied  without  her  brother's  conacnt, 
the  property,  in  which  she  had  only  some  life  interest  while  she  remained 
tingle,  should  pass  away  altogether  to  another  branch  of  the  famiij. 
The  brother  would  give  no  consent  that  the  sister  didn't  buy  and  pay 
for  handsomely ;  Mr.  Nlckleby  would  consent  to  no  such  sacrifice,  and 
so  they  went  on  keeping  their  marriage  secret,  and  waiting  for  him  to 
break  his  neck  or  die  of  a  fever.     He  did  neither,  and  m€»nwhOe  the 
result  of  this  private  marriage  was  a  son.     The  child  was  put  out  to 
nurse  a  long  way  off,  his  mother  never  saw  him  but  once  or  twice  and 
then  by  stealth,  and  his  father— so  eagerly  did  he  thirst  after  the  money 
which  seemed  to  come  almost  within  his  grasp  now,  for  his  brothor-in- 
law  was  very  ill,  and  breaking  more  and  more  every  day — never  went 
near  him,  to  avoid  raising  any  suspicion.     The  brother  lingered  on, 
Mr.  Nickleby's  wife  constantly  urged  him  to  avow  their  marriage^  he 
peremptorily  refused.  She  remained  alone  in  a  dull  country  house,  seeing 
little  or  no  company  but  riotous,  drunken  sportsmen.  He  lived  in  London 
and  clung  to  his  business.     Angry  quarrels  and  recriminations  took 
place,  and  when  they  had  been  married  nearly  seven  years,  and  were 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  when  the  brother's  death  would  hate 
adjusted  all,  she  eloped  with  a  younger  man  and  lefl  him." 

Here  he  paused,  but  Ralph  did  not  stir,  and  the  brothers  signed  to 
him  to  proceed. 

*'  It  was  then  that  I  became  acquainted  with  these  circumBtances 
firom  his  own  lips.  They  were  no  secrets  then,  for  the  brother  and 
others  knew  them,  but  they  were  communicated  to  me  not  on  this 
account,  but  because  I  was  wanted.  He  followed  the  fiigitives— some 
Baid  to  make  money  of  his  wife's  shame,  but  I  believe  to  take  some 
violent  revenge,  for  that  was  as  much  his  character  as  the  other— perhaps 
more.  He  didn't  find  them,  and  she  died  not  long  after.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  began  to  think  he  might  like  the  child,  or  whether  he  wished 
to  make  sure  that  it  should  never  fall  into  its  mother  s  hands,  but  beforj 
he  went,  he  entrusted  me  with  the  charge  of  bringing  it  home.  And  I 
did  so." 
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He  went  <m  from  ibis  point  in  a  ttiU  more  hninUe  tone,  9nd  epoke  in 
a  i^oy  low  '▼oioe,  point'mg  to  Ralph  as  he  retained. 

*^  He  had  used  me  il£— oruelly — I  reminded  him  in  what,  not  long 
B&>  when  I  met  him  in  the  street— 4md  I  hated  him.     I  brought  the 
child  home  to  his  own  honse  and  lodged  him  in  the  ftaai  gaixet. 
Neglect  had  made  him  very  sickly,  and  I  was  obliged  to  caU  in  a 
doctor,  "who  said  he  must  be  ranoved  for  change  of  air  or  he  would  die. 
I  think  that  ^first  put  it  in  my  head.     I  did  it  then.     He  was  gone  mx 
weeks,  and  -when  he  came  back,  I  told  him— with  CTery  circnmstanoe 
well  planned  and  proyed  ;  nobody  could  have  suspected  moi— that  the 
child  veas  dead  and  buried.     He  might  have  been  disappointed  in 
some  intention  he  had  formed,  or  he  might  haye  had  some  natural 
affection,  but  he  was  grieved  at  that^  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  design 
of  opening  np  the  secret  one  day,  and  making  it  a  means  of  getting 
money  firom  him.      I  had  heard,  like  most  other  men,  of  Yorkshire 
schools.     I  took  the  child  to  one  kept  by  a  man  named  Squeers,  and  left 
it  there.     I  gave  him  the  name  of  Smike.     I  paid  twenty  pounds  a-year 
for  him  for  six  years,  never  breathing  the  secret  all  the  time,  for  I  had 
left  his  father's  service  after  more  hard  usage,  and  quarrelled  with  him 
a^ain.     I  was  sent  away  from  this  country.     I  have  been  away  nearly 
eight  years.  Directly  I  came  home  again  I  travelled  down  into  Yorksh  ire, 
and  skulking  in  the  village  of  an  evening  time,  made  inquiries  about  the 
boys  at  the  school,  and  found  that  this  one,  whom  I  had  placed  there, 
had  run  away  with  a  young  man  bearing  the  name  of  his  own  father. 
I  sought  his  father  out  in  London,  and  hinting  at  what  I  could  tell  him, 
tried  for  a  little  money  to  support  life,  but  he  repulsed  me  with  threats. 
I  then  found  out  his  clerk,  and  going  on  from  little  to  little,  and  show- 
ing him  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  communicating  with  me,  learnt 
what  was  going  on ;  and  it  was  I  who  told  him  that  the  boy  was  no  son 
of  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  his  father.     All  this  time  I  had  never 
seen  the  boy.     At  length  I  heard  from  this  same  source  that  he  was 
▼ety  ill,  and  where  he  was.    I  travelled  down  there  that  I  might  reveal 
myself,  if  possible,  to  his  recollection  and  confirm  my  story.     I  came 
upon  him  imezpectedly ;  but  before  I  could  speak  he  knew  me — he  bad 
^ood  cause  to  remember  me,  poor  lad — and  I  would  have  sworn  to  him 
n  I  had  met  him  in  the  Indies ;  I  knew  the  piteous  face  I  had  seen 
in  the  little  child.     After  a  few  days'  indecision,  I  applied  to  the  young 

Eitlemon  in  whose  care  he  was,  and  I  found  that  he  was  dead.  He 
ows  how 'quickly  he  recognised  me  again,  how  often  he  had  described 
me  and  my  leaving  him  at  the  school,  and  how  he  told  him  of  a  garret 
he  recollected,  which  is  the  one  I  have  spoken  of,  and  in  his  father's  house 
to  this  day.  This  is  mystery;  I  demand  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  schoolmaster,  and  put  to  any  possible  proof  of  any  part  of  it,  and  I 
will  show  that  it's  too  true,  and  that  I  have  this  guilt  upon  my  soul." 
^*  Unhappy  man ! "  said  the  brothers.  ^^  What  reparation  can  you 
iBake  for  this  ?  " 

^  None,  gentlemen,  none  !  I  have  none  to  make,  and  nothini;  to  hope 
^w.  I  am  old  in  years,  and  older  still  in  misery  and  care.  This  con- 
^Mon  can  bring  nothing  upon  me  but  new  sufiering  and  punishment ; 
but  I  make  it,  and  will  abide  by  it  whatever  oomes.    I  have  been 

<IQ2 
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made  the  uistrainent  of  working  out  this  dreadfal  retribtiftHm  vpon  tin 
bead  of  a  man  who,  in  the  hot  pursait  of  his  bad  ends,  has  penecaied 
and  bunted  down  bis  own  child  to  death.  It  mnst  descend  npon  me 
too — I  know  it  most  fall — ^my  reparation  comes  too  late,  and  natberin 
this  world  nor  in  the  next  can  I  have  hope  again  ! " 

He  bad  hardly  spoken,  when  the  lamp,  which  stood  npon  the  table 
dose  to  where  Ralph  was  seated,  and  which  was  the  only  one  in  the 
room,  was  thrown  to  the  gronnd  and  left  them  in  utter  darkness.  Theie 
was  some  trifling  confusion  in  obtaining  another  light ;  the  interral 
was  a  mere  nothing ;  but  when  it  appeared,  Ralph  Nickleby  was  gone. 

The  good  brothers  and  Tim  Linkinwater  occupied  some  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  probability  of  his  return,  and  when  it  became  apparent  that 
be  would  not  come  back,  they  hesitated  whether  or  no  to  send  after  him. 
At  lenffth,  rememberinir  how  strancrely  and  sUently  he  bad  sat  in  ODe 
immoyible  porition  d^g  the  mtlr4w,  and  thinking  he  might  po.- 
sibly  be  ill,  they  determined,  although  it  was  now  very  late,  to  send  to 
his  house  on  some  pretence,  and  finding  an  excuse  in  the  presence  of 
Brooker,  whom  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  without  oonsnltiag  his 
wishes,  they  concluded  to  act  upon  this  resolution  before  going  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

WHEREIN  NICHOLAS  AND   HIS  SISTER   FORFEIT   THE  GOOD   OPINI05  OF 

ALL   WORLDLT   AND   PRUDENT   PEOPLE* 

On  the  next  morning  after  Brooker's  disclosure  had  been  msd^ 
Nicholas  returned  home.  The  meeting  between  him  and  those  whom  he 
bad  left  there,  was  not  without  strong  emotion  on  both  sides,  for  they  had 
been  informed  by  bis  letters  of  what  had  occurred ;  and  besides  tbt, 
his  griefs  were  theirs,  they  mourned  with  him  the  deatb  of  one  whose 
forlorn  and  helpless  state  had  first  established  a  claim  npon  their  com* 
passion,  and  whose  truth  of  heart  and  grateful  earnest  nature  had  erery 
day  endeared  him  to  them  more  and  more. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  wiping  her  eyes,  and'wbbmg 
bitterly,  *^  I  have  lost  the  best,  the  most  zealous,  and  most  attentive 
creatui^  that  has  ever  been  a  companion  to  me  in  my  life — putting  yoQ} 
my  dear  Nicholas,  and  Kate,  and  your  poor  papa,  and  that  well-bduAved 
nurse  who  ran  away  with  the  linen  and  the  twelve  small  forks,  out  of 
the  question  of  course.  Of  all  the  tractable,  equal-tempered,  attached, 
and  faithful  beings  that  ever  lived,  1  believe  he  was  the  most  so,  To 
look  round  upon  the  garden  now,  that  he  took  so  much  pride  in,  or  to 
go  into  his  room  and  see  it  filled  with  so  many  of  those  little  contn- 
vances  for  our  comfort  that  he  was  so  fond  of  making,  and  made  so 
well,  and  so  little  thought  be  would  leave  unfinished — 1  can't  bear  Hi 
I  cannot  really.  Ah !  This  is  a  ereat  trial  to  me,  a  great  trial*  It 
will  be  a  comfort  to  you,  my  dear  Nicholas,  to  the  end  of  your  life  to 
recollect  how  kind  and  good  you  always  were  to  him — so  it  will  be  to  me 
to  think  what  excellent  terms  we  were  always  upon,  and  how  fond  be 
always  was  of  me,  poor  fellow !  It  was  very  natural  you  should  have  been 
attached  to  him,  my  dear — very — and  of  course  you  were,  and  are  very 
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nach  cut  lip  By  this ;  I  am  sore  it's  only  necessary' to  look  at  yon  and 
see  how  changed  yon  are,  to  see  that ;  hut  nohody  knows  what  my 
Ibelings  are— nohody  can — it's  quite  impossihle ! " 

"While  Mrs.  Nicklehy,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  gave  vent  to  her 
sorrows  after  her  own  peculiar  fashion  of  considering  herself  foremost, 
she  was  not  the  only  one  who  indulged  such  feelings.     Kate,  although 
well  accustomed  to  forget  herself  when  others  were  to  he  considered, 
oould  not  repress  her  grief ;   Madeline  was  scarcely  less  moved  than' 
she ;    and  poor,  hearty,  honest,  little  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  had  come 
upon  one  of  her  visits  while  Nicholas  was  away,  and  had  done  nothing 
since  the  sad  news  anrived  hut  console  and  cheer  them  all,  no  sooner  he- 
held  him  coming  in  at  the  door,  than  she  sat  herself  down  upon  the  stairs, 
and  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  be  comforted. 
^^  It  hurts  me  so,"  cried  the  poor  body,  "  to  see  him  come  hack  alone. 
I  can  t  help  thinking  what  he  must  have  suffered  himsdf.     I  wouldn't 
mind  so  much  if  he  gave  way  a  little  more,  hut  he  bears  it  so  manfully." 
''Why,  80  I  should,"  said  Nicholas,  ''  should  I  not?" 
^'  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  little  woman,  ^'  and  bless  you  for  a  good 
creature  ;  but  this  does  seem  at  first  to  a  simple  soul  like  me — I  know 
it's  wrong  to  say  so,  and  I  shall  he  sorry  for  it  presently — ^this  does 
seem  such  a  poor  rewEurd  for  all  you  have  done." 

"  Nay,"  said  Nicholas  gently,  "  what  better  reward  coidd  I  have 
than  the  knowledge  that  his  last  days  were  peaceful  and  happy,  and 
the  recollection  that  I  was  his  constant  companion,  and  was  not  pre- 
vented, as  I  might  have  been  by  a  hundred  circumstances,  from  being 
beddehim?' 

"To  be  sure,"  sobbed  Miss  La  Creevy,  "it's  very  true,  and  I'm 
an  ungrateful,  impious,  wicked  little  fool,  I  know." 

With  that,  the  eood  soul  fell  to  crjring  afresh,  and,  endeavouring  to 
recover  herself,  tned  to  laugh.  The  laugh  and  the  cry  meeting  each 
other  thus  abruptly  had  a  struffffle  for  the  mastery,  and  the  result  was 
that  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  anoMiss  La  Creevy  went  into  hysterics. 

Waiting  until  they  were  all  tolerably  quiet  and  composed  again, 
Nicholas,  who  stood  in  need  of  some  rest  after  his  long  journey,  retired 
to  his  own  room,  and  throwing  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed, 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  When  he  awoke  he  found  Kate  sitting  by  his  bed- 
nde,  who,  seeing  that  he  had  opened  his  eyes,  stooped  down  to  kiss  him* 
"  I  came  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  home  again." 
" But  I  cant  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Kate.' 
"  We  have  been  wearying  so  for  your  return,"  said  Kate,   "  mama 
and  I,  and — and  Madeline.' 

"  You  said  in  your  last  letter  that  she  was  quite  well,"  said  Nicholas, 
rather  hastily,  and  colouring  as  he  spoke.  "  Has  nothing  been  said 
since  I  have  been  away  about  any  future  arrangements  that  the  brothers 
have  in  contemplation  for  her?" 

"  Oh,  not  a  word,"  replied  Kate,  "  I  can't  think  of  parting  from  her 
without  sorrow ;  and  surely,  Nicholas,  you  don't  wisli  it." 

Nicholas  coloured  again,  and,  sitting  down  beside  his  sister  on  a 
little  couch  near  the  window,  said, 

"No,  Kate,  no,  I  do  not.    I  might  strive  to  disguise  my  real 
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feelings  from  anybody  but  you ;   but  I  will  tell  ycm  that — biieAy  and 
plainly,  Kate — that  I  love  her." 

Kate  8  eyes  brightened,  and  she  was  going  to  make  aome  zeply,  whea 
Nicholas  laid  his  hand  upon  her  ann,  and  went  on  : 
*'  Nobody  must  know  this  but  you.     She  last  of  all." 
"Dear  Nicholas!" 

^  Last  of  all — ^never,  though  never  is  a  long  day.  Smnetimes  I  try 
to  think  that  the  time  may  come  when  I  may  honestly  tell  her  this; 
but  it  is  so  fiir  off,  in  such  distant  perspective,  so  many  years  raiut 
elapse  before  it  comes,  and  when  it  does  come  (if  ever),  I  shall  be  » 
unlike  what  I  am  now,  and  shall  have  so  outlived  my  days  of  yeatli 
and  romance— though  not,  I  am  sure,  of  love  for  her — that  even  I  M 
how  visionary  all  such  hopes  must  be,  and  try  to  crush  them  rudely  my- 
self and  have  the  pain  over,  rather  than  suffer  time  to  wither  them, 
and  keep  the  disappointment  in  store.  No,  Kate ;  since  I  have  been 
absent,  I  have  had,  in  that  poor  fellow  who  is  gone,  perpetually  befoie 
my  eyes  another  instance  of  the  munificent  liberality  of  these  noble 
brothers.  As  far  as  in  me  lies  I  will  deserve  it,  and  if  I  have  wavered 
in  my  boimden  duty  to  them  before,  I  am  now  determined  to  dtschu^ge 
it  rigidly,  and  to  put  further  delays  and  temptations  beyond  my  reach.* 
*^  Before  you  say  another  word,  dear  Nicholaa,"  said  Kate,  taraing 
pale,  ^'  you  must  hear  what  I  have  to  tell  you.  I  came  on  porposei, 
but  I  had  not  the  courage.  What  you  say  now  gives  me  new  heart" 
She  faltered,  and  burst  into  tears. 

There  was  that  in  her  manner  which  prepared  Nicholas  for  what 
was  coming.     Kate  tried  to  speak,  but  her  tears  prevented* her. 

"  Come,  you  foolish  girl,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  why  Kate,  Kate,  be  a 
woman.  I  think  I  know  what  you  would  tell  me.  It  concerns  Mr. 
Frank,  does  it  not?" 

Kate  sunk  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  out  *'  Yes." 
"And  he  has  offered  you  his  hand,  perhaps,  since   I  have  been 
away,"  said  Nicholas;    "is  that  it?     Yes.     Well,  well;   it's  not  80 
difficult,  you  see,  to  tell  me,  after  all.     He  offered  you  hia  hand  ?" 
"  Which  I  refused,"  said  Kate. 
"  Yes ;  and  why  ?" 

"  I  told  him,"  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  all  that  I  have  eme 
found  you  told  mama,  and  while  I  could  not  conceal  from  him,  and 
cannot  from  you  that — that  it  was  a  pang  and  a  great  trial,  I  did  so 
firmly,  and  begged  him  not  to  see  mo  any  more." 

"That's  my  own  brave  Kate!"  said  Nicholas,  pressing  her  to  hi^ 
breast.     "  I  knew  you  would." 

**'  He  tried  to  alter  my  resolution,"  said  Kate,  "  and  dechued  that  be 
my  decision  what  it  might,  he  would  not  only  inform  his  uncles  of  the 
step  he  had  taken,  but  would  communicate  it  to  you  also,  directly  y^ 
returned.  I  am  afraid,"  she  added,  her  momentary  composure  for- 
saking her,  "  I  am  afraid  I  may  not  have  said  strongly  enough  how 
highly  I  felt  such  disinterested  love  should  be  regarded^  and  how 
earnestly  I  prayed  for  his  future  happiness.  If  yon  do  talk  tO|getber, 
I  should — I  should  like  him  to  know  that." 

^  And  did  you  suppose,  Kate,  when  yoa  had  made  tUa  nxsnSte  to 
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w}iai.yoa  knew  was  right  and  hommrabley  tiiai  I  should,  shrink  from 
mine  ?"  said  Nicholas  tenderij. 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  if  year  position  had  heen  the  same,  hut—" 
**But  it  is  the  same,"  interrupted  Nicholas;  '^Madeline  is  not  the 
near  relation  of  our  henefactors^  but  she  is  closely  bound  to  them  by 
ties  as  dear,  and  I  was  first  entrusted  with  her  history,  specially  because 
they  reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  me,  and  belteyed  that  I  was  true 
as  steel.  How  base  would  it  be  of  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
staaoes  which  placed  her  here,  or  of  the  slight  service  I  was  happily 
able  to  vender  her,  and  to  seek  to  engage  her  afifecttons  when  the  result 
must  be,  if  I  succeeded,  that  the  brothers  would  be  disappointed  in 
their  darling  wish  of  establbhing  Iter  as  their  own  child,  and  that  I 
must  seem  to  hopo  to  build  my  fortunes  on  their  compassion  for  the 
young  cx«ature  whom  I  had  so  meanly  and  unworthily  entrapped, 
turning  her  ^ery  gratitude  and  warmth  of  heart  to  my  own  purpose 
and  aoGonnt,  and  trading  in  her  mtsfortunes !  I,  too,  whose  duty  and 
pride  and  pleasure,  Kate,  it  is,  to  have  other  claims  upon  me  which  I 
will  never  forget,  and  who  have  the  means  of  a  comfortable  and  happy 
life  already,  and  have  no  right  to  look  beyond  it !  I  have  determined 
toremoTe  this  weight  from  my  mind ;  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  dona 
ivrong  even  now ;  and  to-day  I  will  without  reserve  or  equivocation  dis- 
close my  real  reasons  to  Mr.  Cheery ble,  and  implore  him  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  removing  this  young  lady  to  the  shelter  of  some  other  roof." 
"  To-day  ?  so  very  soon ! " 

'^  I  have  thought;  of  this  for  weeks,  and  why  shculd  I  postpone  it  ? 
If  the  scene  through  which  I  have  just  passed  has  taught  me  to  reflect 
and  awakened  me  to  a  more  anxious  and  careful  sense  of  duty,  why 
dionld  I  wait  until  the  impression  has  cooled  ?  You  would  not  dis- 
suade me,  Kate ;  now  would  you  ?" 

^  You  may  grow  rich  you  know,"  said  Kate. 
**I  may  grow  rich!"  repeatt^d  Nicholas,  with  a  mournful  smile, 
"  ay,  and  I  may  grow  old.      But  rich  or  poor,  or  old  or  young,  we 
shall  ever  be  the  same  to  each  other,  and  in  that  our  comfort  lies. 
What  if  we  have  but  one  home  ?     It  can  never  bo  a  solitary  one  to  you 
and  me.     What  if  we  were  to  remain  so  true  to  these  first  impressions 
S8  to  form  no  others  ?     It  is  but  one  more  link  to  the  strong  chain  that 
binds  U8  together.     It  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  were  playfellows, 
Kate,  and  it  will  seem  but  to-morrow  that  we  are  staid  old  people, 
looking  back  then  to  these  cares  ofl  wo  look  back  now  to  those  of  our 
childish  days,  and  recollecting  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  the  time 
was  when  they  could  move  us.     Perhaps  then,  when  we  are  qaaint  old. 
felks  anil  talk  of  the  times  when  our  step  was  lighter  and  our  hair  not 
grey,  we  may  be  oven  thankful  for  the  trials  that  so  endeared  us  to 
each  other,  and  turned  our  lives  into  that  current  down  which  we  shall 
have  glided  so  peacefull}'  and  calmly.    And  having  caught  some  ink- 
ling of  our  story,  tho  young  people  about  us — as  young  as  you  and 
I  are  now,  Kate — shall  come  to  us  for  sympathy,  and  pour  distresses 
"which  hope  and  inexperience  could  scarcely  feel  enough  for,  into  the 
compassionate  ears  of  the  old  bachelor  brother  and  his  maiden  sister." 
Kate  smiled  through  her  tears  as  Nicholas  drew  this  picture,  but 
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they  were  not  iean  of  sozrow,  although  thejr  continued  to  finU  when  he 
had  ceased  to  speak. 

"  Am  I  not  right,  Kate?"  he  said,  after  a  short  siience. 

*'  Quite,  quite,  dear  brother ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am 
that  I  have  acted  as  you  would  have  had  me." 

"  You  don't  re^  ?" 

*'*'  N— n— no,"  said  Kate  timidly,  tracing  some  pattern  npon  the  ground 
with  her  little  foot.  ^'  I  don't  regret  having  done  what  was  honourable 
and  right,  of  course,  but  I  do  regret  that  this  should  have  ever  happened 
— ^at  least  sometimes  I  reeret  it,  and  sometimes  I — I  don't  know  what  I 
say;  I  am  but  a  weak  girl  Nicholas,  and  it  has  agitated  me  very  muck* 

It  is  no  vaunt  to  affirm  that  if  Nicholas  had  had  ten  thousand  pounds 
at  the  minute,  he  would,  in  his  generous  affection  for  the  owner  of  thit 
blushing  cheek  and  downcast  eye,  have  bestowed  its  utmost  fiurthing,  in 
perfect  forgetfulness  of  himself,  to  secure  her  happiness.  But  all  he  could 
do  was  to  comfort  and  console  her  by  kind  words ;  and  words  they  were 
of  such  love  and  kindness  and  cheerful  encouragement,  that  poor  Kate 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  declared  she  would  weep  no  more. 

^^  What  man,"  thought  Nicholas  proudly,  while  on  his  way  soon 
afterwards  to  the  Brothers'  house,  ^^  would  not  be  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  any  sacrifice  of  fortune,  by  the  possession  of  such  a  heart  as  that, 
which,  but  that  hearts  weigh  light  and  gold  and  silver  heavy,  is  bef  ond 
all  praise.  Frank  has  money  and  wants  no  more.  Where  would  it 
buy  him  such  a  treasure  as  Kate !  And  yet  in  unequal  marriages,  tbe 
rich  party  is  always  supposed  to  make  a  great  sacrifice,  and  the  other 
to  set  a  good  bareain !  But  I  am  thinking  like  a  lover,  or  like  an  asB, 
which  I  suppose  is  pretty  nearly  the  same. 

Checking  thoughts  so  little  adapted  to  the  business  on  which  he  was 
bound  by  such  self-reproofis  as  this  and  many  others  no  less  sturdy,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way  and  presented  himself  before  Tim  Linkinwater. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Nickleby,"  cried  Tim,  "  God  bless  you  !  how  d'ye  do ! 
Well  ?  Say  you're  quite  well  and  never  better — do  now." 

^^  Quite,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  him  by  both  hands. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Tim,  *'  you  look  tired  though,  now  I  come  to  look  at 
you.  Hark  !  there  he  is,  d'ye  hear  him  ?  That  was  Dick  the  black- 
bird. He  hasn't  been  himself  since  you've  been  gone.  He'd  never  get 
on  without  you  now ;  he  takes  as  naturally  to  you,  as  he  does  to  me." 

^^  Dick  is  a  far  less  sagacious  fellow  than  I  supposed  him,  if  he  thinks 
I  am  half  so  well  worthy  of  his  notice  as  you,"  replied  Nicholas. 

«  Why  1*11  tell  you  what,  Sir,"  said  Tim,  standing  in  his  favourite  atti- 
tude and  pointing  up  to  the  cage  with  the  feather  of  his  pen,  ^^  it'saveiy 
extraordinary  thing  about  that  bird,  that  the  only  people  he  ever  takes 
the  smallest  notice  of  are  Mr.  Charles  and  Mr.  Ned  and  you  and  me.' 

Here  Tim  stopped  and  glanced  anxiously  at  Nicholas ;  then  unex- 
pectedly catching  his  eye  repeated,  ^^  and  you  and  me,  Sir,  and  you 
and  me."  And  then  he  glanced  at  Nicholas  again,  and,  squeezing  ha 
hand,  said,  ^^  I  am  a  bad  one  at  putting  off  anything  I  am  interested 
in.  I  didn't  mean  to  ask  you,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  a  few  p^i^ 
lars  about  that  poor  boy.   Did  he  mention  Cheeryble  Brothers  at  ailT 

^^  Yes,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  many  and  many  a  time." 
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^*  That  was  right  of  him,"  returned  Tim,  wiping  his  eyes,  *'  that  was 
Tery  right  of  him." 

^*  And  he  mentioned  your  name  a  score  of  times,"  said  Nicholas, 
*'  and  often  bade  me  carry  back  his  love  to  Mr.  Linkinwater." 

^^  No,  no,  did  he  though  ?"  rejoined  Tim,  sobbing  outright.  '^  Poor 
fellow  !  I  ymah  we  could  have  had  him  buried  in  town.  There  isn't 
such  a  bnrying-ground  in  all  London  as  that  little  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  square— -there  are  counting-houses  all  round  it,  and  if  you 
go  in  there  on  a  fine  day  you  can  see  the  books  and  safes  through  the 
open  windows.  And  he  sent  his  love  to  me,  did  he  ?  I  didn't  expect 
he  would  have  thought  of  me.  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow !  His  love  too  f" 
Tim  was  so  completely  overcome  by  this  little  mark  of  recollection,  that 
he  was  quite  unequal  to  any  further  conversation  at  the  moment.  Nicholas 
therefore  slipped  quietly  out,  and  went  to  Brother  Charles's  room. 

If  he  had  previously  sustained  his  firmness  and  fortitude,  it  had  been  by 
an  efibrt  which  had  cost  him  no  little  pain;  but  the  warm  welcome,  the 
hearty  manner,  the  homely  unaffected  commiseration  of  the  ffood  old  man 
went  to  his  heart,  and  no  inward  struffgle  could  prevent  his  showing  it. 
'*  Come,  come,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  benevolent  merchant;  ^^  we 
must  not  be  cast  down,  no,  no.  We  must  leam  to  bear  misfortune, 
and  we  must  remember  that  there  are  many  sources  of  consolation 
even  in  death.  Every  day  that  this  poor  lad  had  lived,  he  must 
have  been  less  and  less  qualified  for  the  world,  and  more  unhappy  in 
his  own  deficiencies.  It  is  better  as  it  is,  my  dear  Sir.  Yes,  yes,  yes, 
it's  better  as  it  is." 

*^  I  have  thought  of  all  that,  Sir,"  replied  Nicholas,  clearing  his 
throat.     '^  I  feel  it,  I  assure  you." 

^^  Yes,  that's  well,"  replied  Mr.  Cheeryble,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  comforting,  was  quite  as  much  taken  aback  as  honest  old  Tim ; 
'^  that's  well.  Where  b  my  brother  Ned  ?  Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir, 
where  is  my  brother  Ned  V 

^  Gone  out  with  Mr.  Trimmers,  about  setting  that  unfortunate  man 
into  the  hospital,  and  sending  a  nurse  to  his  children,"  said  Tim. 

^^My  brother  Ned  is  a  fine  fellow — a  great  fellow!"  exclaimed  brother 
Charles  as  he  shut  the  door  and  returned  to  Nicholas.  ^*He  will  be  over- 
joyed to  see  you,  my  dear  Sir:  we  have  been  speaking  of  you  every  day." 
'^  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone,"  said 
Nicholas,  vnth  some  natural  hentation,  ^^  for  I  am  anxious  to  say 
something  to  you.     Can  you  spare  me  a  very  few  minutes  V* 

^'  Siurely,  surely,"  returned  brother  Charles,  looking  at  him  vnth  an 
anxious  countenance.     ^^  Say  on,  my  dear  Sir,  say  on. 

^*  1  scarcely  know  how  or  where  to  begin,"  said  Nicholas.  ^^  If 
ever  one  mortal  had  reason  to  be  penetrated  with  love  and  reverence 
for  another,  with  such  attachment  as  would  make  the  hardest  service 
in  his  behalf  a  pleasure  and  delight,  with  such  grateful  recollections 
as  must  rouse  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  nature,  those  are  the 
feelings  which  I  should  entertain  for  you,  and  do,  from  my  heart  and 
soul,  believe  me." 

^^Ido  believe  you,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  '^and  I  am  happy  in  the 
belief.  I  have  never  doubted  it;  I  never  shall.   I  am  sure  I  never  shall." 
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"  Yoop  tttUtng  me  that  so  kindly,"  said  Niehobfi,  ^  emMdein  me 
to  proceed.  When  you  first  took  me  into  your  confidence  and  de- 
spatched me  on  those  missions  to  Miss  Bray,  I  should  have  told  you 
that  I  had  seen  her  lone  before,  that  her  beauty  had  made  an  impression 
upon  me  which  I  could  not  e£faoe,  and  that  I  had  fruitlessly  endea- 
Toured  to  trace  her  and  become  acquainted  with  her  histoiy.  I  ^d 
not  tell  you  so,  because  I  vainly  thought  I  could  conquer  my  weaker 
iaelings,  and  render  every  consideration  subservient  to  lay  duty  to  you." 

^'  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  brother  Charles^  ^'  you  did  not  violate  the 
confidence  I  placed  in  you,  or  take  an  unworthy  advantage  of  it.  I  am 
snre  you  did  not." 

''  I  did  not,"  said  Nichoks,  finnly.     ''  Although  I  found  that  the 
necessity  for  self-command  and   restraint    became  every  day   more 
imperious  and  the  difficulty  greater,  I  never  for  one  instant  spoke  or 
looked  but  as  I  would  have  done  had  you  been  by.     I  never  for  one 
moment  deserted  my  trust,  nor  have  I  to  this  instant.    But  I  find  that 
constant  association  and  companionship  with  this  sweet  girl  is  fatal  to 
my  peace  of  mind,  and  may  prove  destructive  to  the  resolutions  I 
made  in  the  beginning  and  up  to  this  time  have  faithfully  kept.    In 
shcHrt,  Sir,  I  cannot  trust  myself,  and  I  implore  and  beseech  you  to 
remove  this  young  lady  from  under  the  charge  of  my  mother  and  sister 
without  delay.     I  know  that  to  any  one  but  myself — to  you  who  con-* 
sider  the  immeasurable  distance  between  me  and  this  young  lady,  who 
is  now  your  wivrd  and  the  object  of  your  peculiar  care — ^my  loving 
her  even  in  thought  must  appear  the  height  of  rashness  and  presump- 
tion.   I  know  it  is  so.    But  who  can  see  her  as  I  have  seen, — who  can 
know  what  lier  life  has  been,  and  not  love  her  ?     I  have  no  excuae 
but  that,  and  as  I  cannot  fly  from  tliis  temptation,  and  cannot  repress 
this  passion  with  its  object  constantly  before  me,  what  can  I  do  but 
pray  and  beseech  you  to  remove  it,  and  to  leave  me  to  forget  her  l" 

"  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  short  silence,  "  jou 
can  do  no  more.  I  was  wrong  to  expose  a  young  man  like  you  to  this 
trial.  I  might  have  foreseen  what  would  happen.  Thank  you,  Sir, 
thank  you.     Madeline  shall  be  removed." 

^^  If  you  would  grant  me  one  favour,  dear  Sir,  and  suffer  her  to 
remember  me  with  esteem  by  never  revealing  to  her  this  confession — 

"  I  will  take  care," — said  Mr.  Cheeryble.  "  And  now,  is  this  a^ 
you  have  to  tell  me  ? " 

^^  No  ! "  returned  Nicholas,  meeting  his  eye,  ^'  it  is  not." 

"  I  know  the  rest,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  apparently  very  much  rdieted 
by  this  prompt  reply.     "  When  did  it  oome  to  your  knowledge  ?" 

"  When  I  reached  home  this  morning." 

^'  You  felt  it  your  duty  immediately  to  come  to  me^  and  tsll  too 
what  your  sister  no  doubt  acquainted  you  with  ? " 

^^  I  did,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^  though  I  could  have  wished  to-  have 
spoken  to  Mr.  Frank  first." 

"  Frank  was  with  me  last  night,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.  *'  Yoo 
have  done  well,  Mr.  Nickleby — very  well,  Sir — and  I  thank  you  again-" 

Upon  this  head  Nicholas  requested  pomission  to  add  a  few  words. 
Ho  ventured  to  hope  .that  noUiing  ho  had  said  would  lead  to  thA 
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cfltraBgement  of  Elate  and  Madeline,  who-  had  formed  an  attachment 
for  each  other,  any  interruption  of  which  would,  he  knew,  be  attended 
with  groat  pain  to  them,  and,  most  of  all,  with  remorse  and  pain  to  him, 
as  its  unhappy  cause.  When  these  things  were  all  forgotten  he  hoped 
that  Frank  and  he  might  still  be  warm  friends,  and  that  no  word  or  thought 
of  his  humble  home,  or  of  her  who  was  well  contented  to  remain  there 
and  share  his  quiet  fortunes^  would  ever  again  disturb  the  harmony 
between  them.  He  recounted,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Kate  that  moining;  speaking  of  her  with  such 
warmth  of  pride  and  affection,  and  dwelling  so  cheerfully  upon  the 
confidenoo  they  had  of  overcoming  any  selfish  regrets  and  living  con- 
tented and  happy  in  each  other's  love,  that  few  could  have  heard  him 
unmoved.  More  moved  himself  than  he  had  been  yet,  he  expressed 
m  a  few  harried  wocda — as  expressive  perhaps  as  the  most  eloquent 
phrases — ^his  devotion  to  the  brothers,  and  his  hope  that  he  might  live 
and  die  in  their  service. 

To  all  this,  brother  Charles  listened  in  profound  silence,  and  with  his 
ehairso  turned  from  Nicholas  that  his  face  could  not  be  seen.     He  had 
not  ^>oken  either  in  his  accustomed  manner,  but  with  a  certain  stiffness 
and  embarrassment  very  foreign  to  it.     Nicholas  feared  he  had  offended 
him.    He  said,  "  No— -no — he  had  done  quite  right,"  but  that  was  all. 
^  Frank  is  a  heedless,  foolish  fellow,''  he  said,  after  Nicholas  had 
paused  for  some  time,  ^^  a  very  heedless,  ifbolish  fellow.    I  will  take  care 
that  this  is  brought  to  a  close  without  delay.    Let  us  say  no  more  upon 
the  subject ;  it's  a  very  painful  one  to  me.    Come  to  me  in  half  an  hour, 
I  have  strange  things  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Sir,  and  your  uncle  has 
appointed  this  afternoon  for  your  waiting  upon  him  with  me." 
"  Waiting  upon  him  I     With  you.  Sir ! "  cried  Nicholas. 
^*  Ay,  with  me,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.     "  Return  to  me  in 
half  an  hour,  and  I'll  tell  you  more." 

Nicholas  waited  upon  him  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  then  learnt  all 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day,  and  all  that  was  known  of  the 
appointment  Ralph  had  made  with  the  brothers  which  was  for  that  night, 
and  for  the  better  understanding  of  which  it  will  be  requisite  to  return 
and  follow  his  own  footsteps  from  the  house  of  the  twin  brothers. 
Therefore  we  leave  Nicholas  somewhat  reassured  by  the  restored  kind- 
Bess  of  their  manner  towards  him,  and  yet  sensible  that  it  was  different 
horn  what  it  had  been  (though  he  scarcely  knew  in  what  respect),  and 
full  of  uneasiness,  uncertainty,  and  disquiet. 


CHAPTER  LXII, 

RALPH    MAKES   ONE   LAST   APPOINTMENT — AND   KEEPS   IT.^ 

^  Cabbpino  from  the  house  and  slinking  off  like  a  thief :  groping  with 
his  hands  when  first  he  got  into  the  street  as  if  he  were  a  blind  man, 
And  looking  often  over  his  Moulder  while  he  hurried  away,  as  though 
he  were  followed,  in  imagination  or  reality  by  some  one  anxious  to 
^^Ufistion  or  detain  him,  Ralph  Nickleby  left  the  city  behind  him  and 
^k  the  zoad  to  his  owa  home. 
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The  night  was  dark,  and  a  cold  wind  blew,  driying  the  clouds 
furiously  and  fast  before  it.  There  was  one  black,  gloomy  mass  that 
seemed  to  follow  him ;  not  harrying  in  the  wild  chase  with  the  others, 
but  lingering  sullenly  behind,  and  gliding  darkly  and  stealthily  on. 
He  often  looked  back  at  this,  and  more  than  once  stopped  to  let  it  pas 
OTer,  but  somehow,  when  he  went  forward  again  it  was  still  behind  him, 
coming  mournfully  and  slowly  up  like  a  shadowy  funeral  train. 

He  had  to  pass  a  poor,  mean  burial-ground — a  dismal  place  raised  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  parted  from  it  by  a  low 
parapet  wall  and  an  iron  railing ;  a  rank,  unwholesome,  rott^i  spot, 
where  the  very  grass  and  weeds  seemed,  in  their  frowsy  growth,  to  tell 
that  they  had  sprung  from  paupers'  bodies,  and  struck  their  roots  in 
the  graves  of  men,  sodden  in  steaming  courts  and  drunken  hungry  dens. 
And  here  in  truth  they  lay,  parted  from  the  living  by  a  little  earth  and 
a  board  or  two — ^lay  thick  and  close— coiruptine  in  body  as  they  had 
in  mind ;  a  dense  and  squalid  crowd.  Here  they  lay  cheek  by  jowl 
with  life:  no  deeper  down  than  the  feet  of  the  throng  that  passed  there 
efvery  day,  and  piled  high  as  their  throats.  Here  they  lay,  a  gridy 
family,  all  those  dear  departed  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  ruddy  cler/^- 
man  who  did  his  task  so  speedily  when  they  were  hidden  in  the  ground ! 

As  he  passed  here,  Ralph  cidled  to  mind  that  he  had  been  one  of  a 
jury  long  before,  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  cut  his  throat ;  and  that 
he  was  buried  in  this  place.  He  could  not  tell  how  he  came  to  recollect 
it  now,  when  he  had  so  often  passed  and  never  thought  about  him,  or 
how  it  was  that  he  felt  an  interest  in  the  circumstance,  but  he  did  both, 
and  stopping,  and  clasping  the  iron  railings  with  his  hands,  looked 
eagerly  in,  wondering  which  might  be  his  grave. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  there  came  towards  him,  with  noise  of 
shouts  and  singing,  some  fellows  full  of  drink,  followed  by  others, 
who  were  remonstrating  with  them  and  urging  them  to  go  home  in 
quiet.  They  were  in  high  good-humour,  and  one  of  them,  a  little, 
weazen,  hump -backed  man,  began  to  dance.  He  was  a  grotesque,  fim- 
tastic  figure,  and  the  few  by-standers  laughed.  Ralph  himself  was 
moved  to  muth,  and  echoed  the  laugh  of  one  who  stood  near  and  who 
looked  round  in  his  face.  When  they  had  passed  on  and  he  was  left 
alone  again,  he  resumed  his  speculation  with  a  new  kind  of  interest 
for  he  recollected  that  the  last  person  who  had  seen  the  suicide  alive  had 
left  him  very  merry,  and  he  remembered  how  strange  he  and  the  other 
jurors  had  thought  that  at  the  time. 

He  could  not  fix  upon  the  spot  among  such  a  heap  of  graves,  but  he 
conjured  up  a  strong  and  vivid  idea  of  the  man  himself  and  bow  he 
looked,  and  what  had  led  him  to  do  it,  all  of  which  he  recalled  with 
ease.  By  dint  of  dwelling  upon  this  tlieme,  he  carried  the  impression 
with  him  when  he  went  away,  as  he  remembered  when  a  child  to  have 
had  frequently  before  him  the  figureof  some  goblin  he  had  once  seen  chalked 
upon  a  door.  But  as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  home  he  foigot  it  again, 
and  began  to  think  how  very  dull  and  solitary  the  house  would  be  inside. 

This  feeling  became  so  strong  at  last,  that  when  he  reached  his  own 
door,  he  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  turn  the  key  and  open  it— 
when  he  had  done  that  and  gone  into  the  passage^  he  felt  as  thoogh  to 
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shut  it  again  iiirotdd  be  to  shut  out  the  world*  Bat  he  let  it  ^,  and  it 
closed  with  a  load  noise.  There  was  no  light*  How  very  dreary,  oold, 
and  still  it  was  ! 

Shivering  from  head  to  foot  he  made  his  way  up  stairs  into  the  room 
where  he  had  been  hsi  disturbed.  He  had  made  a  kind  of  compact 
with  himself  that  he  would  not  think  of  what  had  happened  untU  he 
got  home.  He  was  at  home  now,  and  suffered  himself  for  the  first 
time  to  consider  it. 

His  own  child — his  own  child !  He  never  doubted  the  tale ;  he  felt 
it  was  true,  knew  it  as  well  now  as  if  he  had  been  privy  to  it  all  along. 
His  own  child !  And  dead  too.  Dying  beside  Nicholas — Gloving  him,  and 
looking  upon  him  as  something  like  an  angel !     That  was  the  worst. 

They  bad  all  turned  from  him  and  deserted  him  in  his  very  first  need, 
even  money  could  not  buy  them  now ;  everything  must  come  out,  and 
everybody  must  know  all.  Here  was  the  young  lord  dead,  his  com- 
panion abroad  and  beyond  his  reach,  ten  thousand  pounds  gone  at  one 
blow,  his  plot  with  Oride  overset  at  the  very  moment  of  tnumph,  his 
after  schemes  discovered,  himself  in  danger,  the  object  of  his  persecution 
and  Nicholas's  love,  his  own  wretched  boy  ;  everything  crumbled  and 
fallen  upon  him,  and  he  beaten  down  beneath  the  ruins  and  groveUing 
in  the  dust. 

If  he  bad  known  his  child  to  be  alive,  if  no  deceit  had  been  ever 
practised  and  he  had  grown  up  beneath  his  eye,  he  might  have  been  a 
careless,  indifferent,  rough,  hanh  father-— like  enough — he  felt  that; 
but  the  thought  would  come  that  he  might  have  been  otherwise,  and 
that  his  son  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  him  and  they  two  happy 
together.  He  began  to  think  now,  that  his  supposed  death  and  his 
wife's  flight  had  had  some  share  in  making  him  the  morose,  hard  man 
he  was.  He  seemed  to  remember  a  time  when  he  was  not  quite  so 
rough  and  obdurate,  and  almost  thought  that  he  had  fiist  hated  Nichoks 
because  he  was  young  and  gallant,  and  perhaps  like  the  stripling  who 
had  brought  dishonour  and  loss  of  fortune  on  his  head.  • 

But  one  tender  thought,  or  one  of  natural  regret  in  that  whirlwind 
of  passion  and  remorse,  was  as  a  drop  of  calm  water  in  a  stormy  mad- 
dened sea.  His  hatred  of  Nicholas  had  been  fed  upon  hb  own  defeat, 
nourished  on  his  interference  with  his  schemes,  fattened  upon  his  old 
defiance  and  success.  There  were  reasons  for  its  increase ;  it  had  grown 
and  strengthened  gradually.  Now  it  attained  a  height  which  was  sheer 
wild  lunacy.  That  his  of  all  others  should  have  been  the  hands  to 
rescue  his  miserable  child,  that  he  should  have  been  his  protector  and 
faithful  friend,  that  he  should  have  shown  him  that  love  and  tenderness 
which  from  the  wretched  moment  of  his  birth  he  had  never  known,  that 
he  should  have  taught  him  to  hate  his  own  parent  and  execrate  his  very 
name,  that  he  should  now  know  and  feel  all  this  and  triumph  in  the  recol- 
lection, was  gall  and  madness  to  the  usurer  s  heart.  The  dead  boy's 
love  for  Nicholas,  and  the  attachment  of  Nicholas  to  him,  was  insup- 
portable agony.  The  picture  of  his  death-bed,  with  Nicholas  at  his 
side  tending  and  supporting  him,  and  he  breathing  out  his  thanks,  and 
expiring  in  his  arms,  when  he  would  have  had  tnem  mortal  enemies 
and  hating  each  other  to  the  last,  drove  him  frantic.     He  gnashed  his 
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ieetii  and  smote  tiie  air,  and  kwking  wildly  nmnd,  irith  tffm  idiidi 
gleamed  through  the  darkneea,  cried  alond : 

'^  I  am  trampled  down  and  ruined.  The  wretch  told  me  true.  The 
night  has  come.  Is  there  no  way  to  rob  them  of  fitrther  triumph,  and 
flpfum  their  mercy  and  compassion  ?     Is  there  no  devil  to  hdp  me?" 

Swiftly  there  glided  again  into  hia  brain  the  figore  he  had  raised  that 
n^ht.  It  seemed  to  lie  before  him.  The  head  was  oorered  now.  So 
it  was  when  he  first  saw  it.  The  rigid,  upturned,  marble  feet  too,  he 
remembered  well.  Then  came  before  him  the  pale  and  trembling 
relatives  who  had  told  their  tale  upon  the  inquest — the  sfaneks  H 
women — ^the  silent  dread  of  men— >the  consternation  and  disqoiet — ^the 
victory  achieved  by  that  heap  of  clay  which  with  one  motion  of  ifcB 
band  had  let  out  the  life  and  made  this  stir  among  them 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  after  a  pause  softly  groped  his  way  out  of 
the  room,  and  up  the  echoing  stairs — up  to  the  top— to  the  front  ganet 
-^where  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  remained—^— 

It  was  a  mere  lumber-room  now,  but  it  yet  contained  an  old  dis- 
mantled bedstead :  the  one  on  which  his  son  had  slept,  fer  no  other 
had  ever  been  there.  He  avoided  it  hastily,  and  sat  down  as  far  firom 
it  as  he  could. 

The  weakened  glare  of  the  lights  in  the  street  below,  shining  through 
the  window  which  had  no  blind  or  curtain  to  intercept  it,  was  enough 
to  show  the  character  of  the  room,  though  not  sufficient  faUy  to  revesd 
the  various  articles  of  lumber,  old  corded  trunks  and  Inroken  furniture, 
which  were  scattered  about.  It  had  a  shelving  roof ;  high  in  one  part, 
and  at  another  descending  almost  to  the  floor.  It  was  towards  the 
highest  part  that  Ralph  directed  his  e3res,  and  upon  it  he  kept  them 
fixed  steadily  for  some  minutes,  when  he  rose,  and  dragging  thither  an 
old  chest  upon  which  he  had  been  seated,  mounted  upon  it,  and  f^ 
along  the  wall  above  his  head  with  both  hands.  At  lengih  they 
touched  a  large  iron  hook  firmly  driven  into  one  of  the  beams. 

At  that  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door 
below.  After  a  little  hesitation  he  opened  the  window,  and  demanded 
who  it  was. 

^  I  want  Mr.  Nickleby,"  replied  a  Toioe. 

«  What  with  him  ?" 

*^  That  6  not  Mr.  Nickleby's  Toice  snrdy,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

It  was  not  like  it ;  but  it  was  Ralph  who  spoke,  and  so  he  said. 

The  voice  made  answer  that  the  twin  brothers  wished  to  know  wfaeihflr 
the  man  whom  lie  had  seen  that  night  was  to  be  detained,  and  that 
although  it  was  now  midnight  they  had  sent  in  their  anxiety  to  do  right 

^  Yes,"  cried  Ralph,  ^^  detain  him  till  to-morrow ;  then  let  them 
bring  him  here — ^him  and  mj  nephew — and  come  themselveB,  and  be 
sure  that  I  will  be  ready  to  receive  them." 

^^  At  what  hour?"  asked  the  voice.  • 

^^  At  any  hour,"  replied  Ralph  fiercely.  *^  In  the  afternoon,  tell  them. 
At  any  hour — at  any  minute — all  times  will  be  alike  to  me." 

He  listened  to  the  man's  retreating  footsteps  until  the  sound  had 
passed,  and  then  gazing  up  into  the  sky  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the 
same  black  cloud  that  hadseemed  to  follow  him  home,  and  wfaieh  now 
appeared  to  hover  directly  above  the  house. 
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^  I  know  its  meaning  now,"  he  muttered,  ''  and  the  restless  nights, 
the  dreams,  and  why  I  have  quailed  of  late ; — all  pointed  to  this.  Oh ! 
if  men  hy  selling  their  own  souls  could  ride  rampant  for  a  term,  for 
how  short  a  term  would  I  barter  mine  to-night  !** 

The  sound  of  a  deep  bell  came  along  the  wind.     One. 

"  Lie  on  !"  cried  the  usurer,  "  with  your  iron  tongue;  ring  merrily 
for  births  that  make  expectants  writhe,  and  marriages  that  are  made 
in  hell,  and  toll  ruefully  for  the  dead  whose  shoes  are  worn  already^ 
Call  men  to  prayers  who  are  godly  because  not  found  out,  and  ring 
chimes  for  the  coming  in  of  every  year  that  brings  this  cursed  world 
nearer  to  its  end.  No  bell  or  book  for  me ;  throw  me  on  a  dunghill, 
and  let  me  rot  there  to  infect  the  air !" 

With  a  wild  look  around,  in  which  frenzy,  hatred,  and  despair,  were 
horribly  mingled,  he  shook  his  clenched  hand  at  the  sky  above  him, 
which  was  still  dark  and  threatening,  and  closed  the  window. 

The  rain  and  hail  pattered  against  the  glass,  the  chimneys  quaked 
and  rocked  ;  the  crazy  casement  rattled  with  the  wind  as  though  an 
impatient  hand  inside  were  striving  to  burst  it  open.  But  no  hand  was 
there,  and  it  opened  no  more. 


*'How*s  this?"  cried  one,  "the  gentlemen  say  they  can't  make  any- 
body hear,  and  have  been  trying  these  two  hours  ?" 

^^  And  yet  he  came  home  last  night,"  said  another,  ^^  for  he  spoke  to 
somebody  out  of  that  window  up  stairs." 

They  were  a  little  knot  of  men,  and,  the  window  being  mentioned, 
went  out  in  the  road  to  look  up  at  it.  This  occasioned  their  observing 
that  the  house  was  still  close  shut,  as  the  housekeeper  had  said  she  had 
left  it  on  the  previous  night,  and  led  to  a  great  many  suggestions,  which 
terminated  in  two  or  three  of  the  boldest  getting  round  to  the  back  and 
80  entering  by  a  window,  wlule  the  others  remained  outside  in  impatient 
expectation. 

They  looked  into  all  the  rooms  below,  opening  the  shutters  as  they 
went  to  admit  the  fading  light ;  and  still  finding  nobody,  and  every- 
thing quiet  and  in  its  place,  doubted  whether  they  should  go  farther. 
One  man,  however,  remarking  that  they  had  not  yet  been  into  the  garret, 
and  that  it  was  there  he  had  been  last  seen,  they  agreed  to  look  there 
too,  and  went  up  softly,  for  the  mystery  and  silence  made  them  timid. 

After  they  had  stood  for  an  instant  on  the  landing  eyeing  each  other, 
he  who  had  proposed  their  carrying  the  search  so  far  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door,  and  pushing  it  open  looked  through  the  chink,  and  fell 
back  directly. 

**  It's  very  odd,"  he  whispered, "  he's  hiding  behind  the  door !  Look  I" 
They  pressed  forward  to  see,  but  one  among  them  thrusting  the 
others  aside  with  a  loud  exclamation,  drew  a  clasp  knife  from  his 
pocket  and  dashing  into  the  room  cut  down  the  body. 

He  had  torn  a  rope  from  one  of  the  old  trunks  and  hung  himself  on 
an  iron  hook  immediately  below  tho  trap-door  in  the  ceiling — in  the 
very  place  to  which  the  eyes  of  his  son,  a  lonely,  desolate,  little  creature^ 
faal  so  often  been  directed  in  childish  terror  fourteen  years  before. 
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CHAPTER  LXIIL 

TAB  BROTHERS  CHBBRTBLB  MAKB  VARIOUS  DBCLARATTOXS  FOR  THBM- 
SBLTES  AXD  OTHERS  ;  AND  TIM  LINKINWATBR  MAKES  A  DECLARATION 
FOR  HIMSELF. 

SoMB  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  first  shock  of  these  eyents  had  sab- 
sided.  Madelme  had  been  remoyed ;  Frank  had  been  absent ;  and 
Nicholas  and  Kate  had  begun  to  try  in  good  earnest  to  stifle  their  ovm 
regrets,  and  to  live  for  each  other  and  for  their  mother,  who,  poor  lady, 
could  in  no  wise  be  reconciled  to  this  dull  and  altered  state  of  affain, 
when  there  came  one'evening,  per  favour  of  Mr.  Linkinwater,  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Brothers  to  dinner  on  the  next  day  but  one,  compre- 
hending not  only  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Kate,  and  Nicholas,  but  little  Miss 
Xa  Greevy,  who  was  most  particularly  mentioned. 

"  Now,  my  dears,"  said  Mra.  Nickleby,  when  they  had  done  be- 
coming honour  to  the  bidding,  and  Tim  had  taken  his  departure,  ^  what 
does  mis  mean?" 

^'  What  do  you  mean,  mother  ?"  asked  Nicholas,  smiling. 

^*  I  say,  my  dear,"  rejoined  that  lady,  with  a  face  of  unfathomable 
mystery,  ^'what  does  this  invitation  to  dinner  mean, — what  is  its 
intention  and  object  V 

«« I  conclude  it  means,  that  on  such  a  day  we  are  to  eat  and  drink  in 
their  house,  and  that  its  intent  and  object  is  to  confer  pleasure  upon  us," 
said  Nicholas. 

*^  And  that's  all  you  conclude  it  is,  my  dear  ?  " 
*'    ^^  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  anything  deeper,  mother." 

"Then  I'll  just  teU  you  one  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  yoil'll  find 
yourself  a  little  surprised,  that's  all.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that 
this  means  something  besides  dinner."  / 

"  Tea  and  supper,  perhaps,"  suggested  Nicholas. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  absurd,  my  dear,  if  I  were  you,"  replied  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  in  a  lofty  manner,  "  because  it's  not  by  any  means  becoming, 
and  doesn't  suit  you  at  all.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,'that  the  Mr. 
Cheerybles  don't  ask  us  to  dinner  with  all  this  ceremony  for  nothing. 
Never  mind,  wait  and  see.  You  won't  believe  anything  I  say,  of 
course.  It's  much  better  to  wait,  a  great  deal  better,  it's  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  and  there  can  be  no  disputing.  All  I  say  is,  remember 
"what  I  say  now,  and  when  I  say  I  said  so,  don't  say  I  didn't." 

With  this  stipulation,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  was  troubled  night  ana 
day  with  a  vision  of  a  hot  messenger  tearing  up  to  the  door  to  annoanoe 
that  Nicholas  had  been  taken  into  partnership,  quitted  that  branch  of 
the  subject,  and  entered  upon  a  new  one. 

"  It's  a  very  extraordinary  thing,"  she  said,  **  a  most  extraordinary 
thing,  that  they  should  have  invited  Miss  La  Creevy.  It  quite  aBUy- 
nishes  me,  upon  my  word  it  does.  Of  course  it's  very  pleasant  that 
she  should  be  invited,  very  pleasant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  shell 
conduct  herself  extremely  well ;  she  always  does.  It's  very  gratifying 
to  think  that  we  should  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  her  into 
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ch  society,  and  I'm  quite  glad  of  it,  quite  rejoiced,  for  she  certainly 
is  an  exceecQngly  well-behaved  and  good-natured  little  person.  I  could 
-wish  that  some  friend  would  mention  to  her  how  very  badly  she  has 
her  cap  trimmed,  and  what  very  preposterous  bows  those  are,  but  of 
course  that's  impossible ;  and  if  she  likes  to  make  a  fright  of  herself, 
no  doubt  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  We  never  see  ourselves— i 
never  do  and  never  did— «nd  I  suppose  we  never  shall." 

This  moral  reflection  reminding  her  of  the  necessity  of  being  pecu- 
liarly nnart  upon  the  occasion,  so  as  tb  counterbalance  Miss  La  Creevy, 
and  be  herself  an  effectual  set-off  and  atonement,  led  Mrs.  Nickleby 
into  a  consultation  with  her  daughter  relative  to  certain  ribands,  gloves, 
and  trimmings,  which,  being  a  complicated  question,  and  one  of  para* 
mount  importance,  soon  routed  the  previous  one,  and  put  it  to  flight. 

The  great  day  arriving,  the  good  lady  put  herself  under  Kate's 
hands  an  hour  or  so  after  breakfast,  and,  dressing  by  easy  stages,  com- 
pleted her  toilet  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  her  daughter's  making  hers, 
-which  was  very  simple  and  not  very  long,  though  so  satis&ctory  that  she 
had  never  appeared  more  charming  or  looked  more  lovely.     Miss  La 
Creevy,  too,  arrived  with  two  bandboxes  (whereof  the  bottoms  fell  out  as 
they  were  handed  from  the  coach)  and  something  in  a  newspaper,  which  a 
gentleman  had  sat  upon,  coming  down,  and  which  was  obliged  to  be  ironed 
again  before  it  was  fit  for  service.     At  last  everybody  was  dressed,  in* 
eluding  Nicholas,  who  had  come  home  to  fetch  them,  and  they  went 
away  in  a  coach  sent  by  the  Brothers  for  the  purpose :  Mrs.  Nickleby 
^wondering  very  much  what  they  would  have  for  dinner,  and  cross- 
examining  Nicholas  as  to  the  extent  of  his  discoveries  in  the  morning, 
whether  he  had  smelt  anything  cooking  at  all  like  turtle,  and  if  not, 
what  he  had  smelt ;  and  diversifying  the  conversation  with  reminiscences 
of  dinners  to  which  she  had  gone  some  twenty  years  ago,  concerning 
which  she  particularized  not  only  the  dishes  but  the  guests,  in  whom 
her  hearers  did  not  feel  a  very  absorbing  interest,  as  not  one  of  them 
had  ever  chanced  to  hear  their  names  before. 

Tlie  old  butler  received  them  with  profound  respect  and  many 
smiles,  and  ushered  them  into  the  drawing-room,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  Brothers  with  so  much  cordiality  and  kindness  that 
Mrs.  Nickleby  was  quite  in  a  flutter,  and  had  scarcely  presence  of 
mind  enough  even  to  patronise  Miss  La  Creevy.  Kate  was  still  more 
affected  by  the  reception,  for  knowing  that  the  Brothers  were  acquainted 
with  aU  that  had  passed  between  her  and  Frank,  she  felt  her  position 
a  most  delicate  and  trying  one,  and  was  trembling  upon  the  arm  of 
Nicholas  when  Mr.  Charles  took  her  in  his,  and  led  her  to  another 
part  of  the  room. 

^  Have  youseen  Madeline,  my  dear,"hesaid, ''  since  sheleft  your  house?" 
«  No,  Sir  r  replied  Kate.     "  Not  once." 
**  And  not  heard  from  her,  eh  ?  Not  heard  from  her  ?** 
^^  I  have  only  had  one  letter,"  rejoined  Kate,  gently.    ^*  I  thought 
she  would  not  have  forgotten  me  quite  so  soon." 

^*  Ah  l"  said  the  old  man,  patting  her  on  the  head  and  speaking  as 
affectionately  as  if  she  had  been  his  favourite  child.  '^  Poor  dear ! 
what  do  you  think  of  this,  brother  Ned  ?    Madeline  has  only  written 
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to  her  once — only  once,  Ned,  and  sbe  didn't  think  she  would  have 
forgotten  her  quite  so  soon,  Ned." 

'^  Oh  1  sad,  sad — very  sad  !"  said  Ned. 

The  brothers  interchanged  a  glance,  and  looking  at  Kate  for  a  little 
time  without  speaking,  shook  hands,  and  nodded  as  if  they  were  con- 
.gratulating  each  other  upon  something  very  delightfuL 

^^  Well,  well,"  said  brother  Charles,  ^'go  into  that  room,  my  dear,  ibat 
.door  yonder,  and  see  if  there's  not  a  letter  for  you  from  her.  I  think 
there's  one  upon  the  table.  You  needn't  hurry  back,  my  love,  if  there  if, 
for  we  don't  dine  just  yet,  and  there's  plenty  of  time — aplenty  of  tinae." 

Kate  retired  as  she  was  directed,  and  brother  Charles  having  followed 
her  graceful  figure  with  his  eyes,  turned  to  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  said — 

^'  We  took  the  liberty  of  naming  one  hoiu*  before  the  real  dinner- 
time,  ma'am,  because  we  had  a  little  business  to  speak  about,  which 
would  occupy  the  interval.  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  will  you  mention  what 
we  agreed  upon  ?  Mr.  Nickleby,  Sir,  have  the  goodness  to  follow  me." 

Without  any  further  explanation,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Miss  La  Crecvy, 
and  brother  Ned,  were  left  alone  together,  and  Nicholas  followed  brother 
Charles  into  his  private  room,  where  to  his  great  astonishment  he 
encountered  Frank  whom  he  supposed  to  be  abroad. 

^^  Young  men,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  ^'  shake  hands." 

*'  I  need  no  bidding  to  do  that,"  said  Nicholas,  extending  his. 

"  Nor  I,"  rejoimed  Frank,  as  he  clasped  it  heartily. 

The  old  gentleman  thought  that  two  handsomer  or  finer  young 
fellows  could  scarcely  stand  side  by  side  than  those  on  whom  be  looked 
with  so  much  pleasure.  Suffering  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  them  for  a 
short  time  in  silence,  he  said,  while  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk, 

"  I  wish  to  see  you  friends — close  and  firm  friends — and  if  I  thought 
you  otherwise,  I  should  hesitate  in  what  I  am  about  to  say.  Frank, 
look  here.     Mr.  Nickleby,  will  you  come  on  the  other  side  V 

The  young  men  stepped  up  on  either  hand  of  brother  Charles,  who 
produced  a  paper  from  his  dedk  and  unfolded  it. 

^'  This,"  he  said,  ''  is  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Madeline's  maternal 
grandfather,  bequeathing  her  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
payable  either  upon  her  coming  of  age  or  marrying.  It  would  appear 
that  this  gentleman,  angry  with  ner  (his  only  relation)  because  she  would 
not  put  herself  under  his  protection,  and  detiich  herself  from  the  society 
of  her  father,  in  compliance  with  his  repeated  overtures,  made  a  will 
leaving  this  property,  which  was  all  he  possessed,  to  a  charitable  insti- 
tution. He  would  seem  to  have  repented  this  determination,  however, 
for  three  weeks  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  month,  he  executed  this. 
By  some  fraud  it  was  abstracted  immediately  after  his  decease,  and 
the  other — the  only  w^ill  found — was  proved  and  administered. 
Friendly  negotiations,  which  have  only  just  now  terminated,  have  been 
proceeding  since  this  instrument  came  into  our  hands,  and  as  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  and  the  witnesses  have  been  discovered 
(after  some  trouble),  the  money  has  been  refunded.  Madeline  has  there- 
fore obtained  her  right,  and  is,  or  will  be,  when  either  of  the  con- 
tingencies which  I  have  mentioned  has  arisen,  mistress  of  this  fortune. 
You  understand  me  ?" 
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Frank  replied  in  the  affinnative.  Nicholas,  who  could  not  trust  him- 
aelf  to  fi^eak  lest  his  yoioe  should  he  heard  to  falter,  howed  his  head. 

^^  Nomr,  Frank,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  ^  you  were  the  immediate 
means  of  recovering  this  deed.  The  fortune  is  hut  a  small  one,  hut 
we  love  Madeline,  and  such  as  it  is,  we  would  rather  see  jou  aUied  to 
her  with  that,,  than  to  any  other  girl  we  know  who  has  three  times 
the  money.      "Will  you  hecome  a  suitor  to  her  for  her  hand  V 

^'  No,  Sir :  I  interested  myself  in  the  recovery  of  that  instrument, 
helieving  that  her  hand  was  already  pledged  to  one  who  has  a  thou- 
sand times  the  claims  upon  her  gratitude,  and,  if  I  ^mistake  not,  upon 
her  heart,  than  I  or  any  other  man  con  ever  urge.  In  this  it  seems  I 
judged  hastily." 

**  As  you  always  do.  Sir,"  cried  hrother  Charles,  utterly  forgetting 
his  assumed  dignity,  **  as  you  always  do.  How  dare  you  think, 
Frank,  that  we  would  have  you  marry  for  money,  when  youth,  heauty, 
and  every  amiahle  virtue  and  excellence,  were  to  he  had  for  love  ?  How 
dared  you,  Frank,  go  and  make  love  to  Mr.  Nickleb/s  sister  without 
telling  us  first  what  you  meant  to  do,  and  letting  us  speak  for  you  f  . 
**  I  hardly  dared  to  hope." 

^^  You  hardly  dared  to  hope !    Then,  so  much  the  grea^r  reason  for 

having  our  assistance.     Mr.  Nicklehy,  Sir,  Frank,  although  he  judged 

hastily,   judged  for  once  correctly.     Madeline's  heart  is  occupied — « 

give  me  your  hand.  Sir ;   it  is  occupied  hy  you,  and  worthily  and 

naturally.     This  fortune  is  destined  to  be  yours,  but  you  have  a  greater 

fortune  in  her,  Sir,  than  you  would  have  in  money  were  it  forty  times 

told.     She  chooses  you,  Mr.  Nicklehy.    She  chooses  as  we,  her  dearest 

friends,  would  have  her  choose.     Frank  chooses  as  we  would  have 

Mm  choose.    He  should  have  your  sister's  little  hand,  Sir,  if  she  had 

refused  it  a  score  of  times — ay,  he  should,  and  he  shaJl !     You  acted 

nobly  not  knowing  our  sentiments,  but  now  you  know  them,  Sir,  and 

must  do  as  you  are  bid.     What !  You  are  the  children  of  a  worthy 

gentleman !    The  time  was,  Sir,  when  my  dear  brother  Ned  and  I 

Were   two  poor  simple-hearted  boys,   wandering  almost  barefoot  to 

8^k  our  fortunes  ;  are  we  changed  in  anything  but  years  and  worldly 

circumstances  since  that  time  ?   No,  God  forbid !   Oh,  Ned,  Ned,  Ne^ 

what  a  happy  day  this  is  for  you  and  me ;  if  our  poor  mother  had 

only  lived  to  see  us  now,  Ned,  how  proud  it  would  have  made  her 

dear  heart  at  last !" 

Thus  apostrophised,  brother  Ned,  who  had  entered  with  Mrs. 
Nicklehy,  and  who  had  been  before  unobserved  by  the  young  men, 
darted  forward,  and  fairly  hugged  brother  Charles  in  his  arms. 

^^  Bring  in  my  little  Kate,"  said  the  latter,  after  a  short  silence. 
*'  Bring  her  in,  Ned.  Let  me  see  Kate,  let  me  kiss  her.  I  have  a 
right  to  do  so  now ;  I  was  very  near  it  when  she  first  came ;  I  have 
often  been  very  near  it.  Ah  !  Did  you  find  the  letter,  my  bird  ?  Did 
you  find  Madeline  herself,  waiting  for  you  and  expecting  you  ?  Did 
you  find  that  she  had  not  quite  forgotten  her  friend  and  nurse  and 
sweet  companion  ?  Why,  this  is  almost  the  best  of  all !" 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Ned,  "  Frank  will  be  jealous,  and  we  shall 
have  some  cutting  of  throats  before  dinner." 

R  R  2 
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^  Then  let  him  take  her  away,  Ned,  let  him  take  her  away. 
Madeline's  in  the  next  room.  Let  all  the  loYere  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  talk  among  themselTes,  if  they've  anything  to  say,  Tnixi  'em  out, 
Ned,  every  one." 

Brother  Charles  began  the  clearance  by  leading  the  blnshing  gizl 
himself  to  the  door,  and  dismissing  her  with  a  Idas.  Frank  was  not 
Tery  slow  to  follow,  and  Nicholas  had  disappeaied  first  of  alL  So  there 
only  remained  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Miss  La  Greevy,  who  were  both 
sobbing  heartily ;  the  two  brothers,  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  who  now 
oame  in  to  shi^e  hands  with  everybody,  his  nmnd  fiM»  aH  ladiant 
and  beaming  with  smiles. 

"  Well,  Tim  Linkinwater,  Sir,"  said  brother  CharleSi  who  was 
always  spokesman,  ^<  now  the  young  folks  an  happy,  Sir." 

*^  You  didn't  keep  'em  in  suspense  as  long  as  you  said  you  vipouM, 
though,"  returned  Tim^  archly.  ^  Why,  Mr.  Nickleby  and  Mr.  Frank 
were  to  have  been  in  your  room  for  I  don't  know  how  long;  and  I 
don't  know  what  you  weren't  to  have  told  them  before  you  came  out 
with  the  truth." 

^  Now,  did  you  ever  know  such  a  villain  as  this,  Ned  ?"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  ^^  did  you  ever  know  such  a  villain  as  Tim  Linkin- 
water? lie  accusing  me  of  being  impatient,  and  he  the  very  man  who 
.has  been  wearying  us  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  torturing  us  kr 
leave  to  go  and  tell  'em  what  was  in  store,  before  our  plans  were  half 
complete,  or  we  had  arranged  a  single  thing — a  treacherous  dog !" 

*^  So  he  is,  brother  Charles,"  returned  Ned,  ^^  Tim  is  a  treacherous 
dog.  Tim  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Tim  is  a  wild  young  fellow — he  wants 
gravity  and  steadiness ;  he  must  sow  his  wild  oats,  and  then  perhaps 
he'll  become  in  time  a  respectable  member  of  society." 

This  being  one  of  the  standing  jokes  between  the  old  fellows  and 
Tim,  they  all  three  laughed  very  heartily,  and  mi^ht  have  laughed 
much  longer,  but  that  the  brotiiers  seeing  that  fin,  Nickleby  was 
labouring  to  express  her  feelii^  and  was  really  overwhelmed  by  the 
happiness  of  the  time,  took  her  between  them,  and  led  her  from  the 
room  under  pretence  of  having  to  consult  her  on.aome  moat  impoiiaiit 
arrangements. 

Now  Tim  and  Miss  La  Crcevy  had  met  very  often,  and  had  always 
been  very  chatty  and  pleasant  together — had  always  been  great  frioids 
-—and  consequently  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  wond  that  Tim, 
finding  that  she  still  sobbed,  ^ould  endeavour  to  console  hm.  As  Miss 
La  Creevy  sat  on  a  large  old*>fashioned  window-seat^,  where  then  was 
ample  room  for  two,  it  was  also  natural  that  Tim  should  sit  dam 
beside  her ;  and  as  to  Tim's  being  unusually  qnuoe  and^particnlar  in 
his  attire  that  day,  why  it  was  a  high  festival  and  a  great  ooaaBion,aad 
that  was  the  most  natural  thing  of  all*. 

Tim  sat  down  beside  Miss  La  Creevy,  and  crossing^  ona  leg  over  ibe 
other  so  that  his  foot — ^he  had  very  comely  feeti^  and.  happened  to  be 
wearing  the  neatest  shoes  and  black  silk  stookinga  posaiblo— should 
come  easily  within  the  range  of  her  eye,  said,  in  ai  soothing 

"  Don't  cry." 

'^  I  must,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Cwm^y, 
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^  No  don'C  Baid  Tim.    «  Please  don't ;  pny  don't." 

**I  am  80  happ7 ! "  sobbed  the  little  'woman. 

•*  Then  laugh,"  said  Tim,  «  do  laugh." 

What  in  the  world  Tim  was  doing  with  his  avm  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture,  but  he  knocked  his  elbow  against  that  part  of  the  window 
which  was  quite  on  the  other  side  of  Miss  La  OreeTjr ;  and  it  is  dear 
that  it  eonld  haye  no  'business  there. 

♦*  Dolaugh,"  wid  Tim,  «  or  111  cry." 

''Why  should  yon  cry'?*'  asked  Miss  La  Creery,  smiling. 

^  Because  I'm  happy  too,"  said  Tim.  '<  We  are  both  happy,  and  I 
fihould  like  to  do  as  you  do." 

Sorely  there  never  was  a  man  who  fidgetted  as  Tnn  must  have  done 
ihen,  for  he  knocked  the  window  again — almost  in  the  same  place^ 
and  Miss  La  Greevy  said  she  was  sure  he'd  break  it. 

^^  I  knew,"  said  Tim,  ^that  you  would  be  pleased  with  this  scene." 

**  It  was  Tery  thoughtfdl  and  kind  to  remember  me,"  returned  Miss 
La  Greevy.     '^  Nothing  could  have  delighted  me  half  so  much." 

Why  on  earth  shomd  Miss  La  Greevy  and  Tim  Linkinwater  have 
said  all  this  in  a  whisper?  It  was  no  secret.  And  why  should  Tim 
Liinkinwater  have  looked  so  hard  at  Miss  La  Greevy,  and  why  should 
Miss  La  Greevy  have  looked  so  hard  at  the  ground  ? 

*^  It's  a  pleasant  thinff,"  said  Tim,  *^  to  people  like  us,  who  have 
~  all  our 'lives  in  the  world  alone,  to  see  young  folks  that  we  are 
fffnd  of  brought  together  with  so  many  years  of  happiness  before  thenu" 

^Ah  !"  cried  the  little  woman  with  all  her  heart,  ''  that  it  is !" 

^^  Although,"  pursued  Tim — ^^although  it  makes  one  feel  quite  solitary 
and  cast  away — ^now  don't  it  ?" 

Miss  La  Greevy  said  she  didn't  know.  And  why  should  she  say  she 
didn't  know  ?     Because  she  must  have  known  whether  it  did  or  not. 

**  It's  almost  enough  to  make  us  get  married  after  all,  isn't  it  ?  "  said 
Xim. 

^'  Oh  nonsense  !"  replied  Miss  La  Greevy,  laughing,  ^'  we  are  too  old." 

**  Not  a  bit,"  said  Tim,  ^  we  are  too  old  to  be  single — why  shouldn't 
we  both  be  married  instead  of  sitting  through  the  long  winter  evenings 
by  our  solitary  firesides  ?  Why  shouldn't  we  make  one  fireside  of  it, 
and  marry  each  other  ?" 

•*Oh  Mr.  Linkinwater,  you're  joking!" 

'^  No,  no,  I'm  not  I'm  not  indeed,"  said  Tim.  ^^  I  will  if  you  wilL 
Do,  my  dear." 

**  It  would  make  people  laugh  so." 

^  Let'em  laugh,". cried  Tim,  stoutly,  ^  we  have  good  tempers  I  know^ 
and  well  laugh  too.  Why  what  hearty  laughs  we  have  had  since  we've 
known  each  other." 

"  So  we  have,"  cried  Miss  La  Greevy — ^giving  way  a  little,  as  Tim 
thought. 

^'  ft  hasl)e6n  the  happiest  time  in  all  my  life — at  least,  away  firom 
the  counting-house  and  Gheeryble  Brothers,"  said  Tim.  ^^  Do,  my 
dear.    Now  say  you  will." 

^No,  no,  we  mustn't  think  of  it,"  returned  Miss  La  Greevy. 
«  What  would  the  Brothers  say  ?  " 
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"Why,  God  blesg  your  soul!"  cried  Tim,  innocently,  '•'you^ddn't 
suppose  I  should  think  of  snch  a  thing  without  their  knowing  it !  Why 
ihey  left  us  here  on  purpose." 

^  I  can  never  look  'em  in  the  face  again  l"  exclaimed  Miss  La  Greevy, 
fikintly. 

"  Come,"  said  Tim,  "  let's  be  a  comfortable  couple.  We  shall  live  in 
the  old  house  here,  where  I  have  been  for  four-and-forty  year ;  we  shall 
go  to  the  old  church,  where  I've  been  every  Sunday  morning  all  through 
that  time ;  we  shall  have  all  my  old  friends  about  us — Dick,  the  arch- 
way, the  pump,  the  flower-pots,  and  Mr.  Frank's  children,  and  Mr. 
Nickleby's  children,  that  we  shall  seem  like  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother to.  Let's  be  a  comfortable  couple,  and  take  care  of  each  other, 
and  if  we  should  get  deaf,  or  lame,  or  blind,  or  bed-ridden,  how  glad 
we  shall  be  that  we  have  somebody  we  are  fond  of  always  to  talk  to  and 
sit  with !    .Let's  be  a  comfortable  couple.     Now  do,  my  dear." 

Five  minutes  after  this  honest  and  straight-forwurd  speech,  little 
Miss  La  Creevy  and  Tim  were  talking  as  pleasantly  as  if  they  had  been 
married  for  a  score  of  years,  and  had  never  once  quarrelled  all  the  time ; 
and  five  minutes  after  that,  when  ^f  iss  La  Creevy  had  bustled  out  to 
see  if  her  eyes  were  red  and  put  her  hair  to  rights,  Tim  moved  with  a 
stately  step  towards  the  drawing-room  exclaiming  as  he  went,  "  There 
an't  such  another  woman  in  all  London — I  know  there  ant." 

By  this  time  the  apoplectic  butler  was  nearly  in  fits,  in  consequence 
of  the  unheard-of  postponement  of  dinner.  Nicholas,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  a  manner  which  every  reader  may  imagine  for  himself  or- 
herself,  was  hurrying  down  stairs  in  obedience  to  ms  angry  summons 
when  he  encountered  a  new  surprise. 

Upon  his  way  down,  he  overtook  in  one  of  the  passages  a  stranger 
genteelly  dressed  in  black  who  was  also  moving  towards  the  dining- 
room.  As  he  was  rather  lame  and  walked  slowly  Nicholas  lingered 
behind,  and  was  following  him  step  by  step,  wondering  who  he  was, 
when  he  suddenly  turned  round  and  caught  him  by  both  hands. 

*'  Newman  Noggs  !"  cried  Nicholas  joyfully. 

*^  Ah  !  Newman,  your  own  Newman,  your  own  old  faithful  Newman* 
My  dear  boy,  my  dear  Nick,  I  give  you  joy — health,  happiness,  every  bless- 
ing. I  can't  bear  it,  it's  too  much,  my  dear  boy — it  makes  a  child  of  me !" 

"Where  have  you  been?"  said  Nicholas,  "what  have  you  been 
doing!  How  often  have  I  inquired  for  you,  and  been  told  that  I 
should  hear  before  long ! " 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  returned  Newman,  "  they  wanted  all  the  happi- 
ness to  come  together.  I've  been  helping  'em.  I — ^I — ^look  at  me,  Nick, 
look  at  me." 

"  You  wo)ild  never  let  me  do  that,"  said  Nicholas  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
reproach. 

"  I  didn't  mind  what  I  was  then.  I  shouldn't  have  had  the  heart 
to  put  on  gentleman's  clothes.  They  would  have  reminded  me  of  old 
times  and  made  me  miserable ;  I  am  another  man  now,  Nick.  My 
dear  boy,  I  can't  speak — don't  say  anything  to  me — don't  think  the 
worse  of  me  for  these  tears — you  don't  know  what  I  feel  to-day ;  you 
can't  and  never  will !" 
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They  walked  in  to  dinner  arm-in-ann,  and  sat  down  side  by  side. 

"NeYei  was  such  a  dinner  as  that  since  the  world  began.  There  was 
the  superannuated  bank  clerk  Tim  Linkinwater's  friend,  and  there 
^^as.the  chubby  old  lady  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister,  and  there  was  so 
much  attention  from  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  to  Miss  La  Creeyy,  and 
there  were  so  many  jokes  from  the  superannuated  bank  clerk,  and  Tim 
Liinkin water  himself  was  in  such  tiptop  spirits,  and  little  Miss  La- 
CreeTy  was  in  such  a  comical  state,  that  of  themselves  they  would  have* 
composed  the  pleasantest  party  conceivable.  Then  there  was  Mrs. 
Nickleby  so  grand  and  complacent,  Madeline  and  Kate  so  blushing  and 
beautiful,  Nicholas  and  Frank  so  devoted  and  proud,  and  all  four  so 
silently  and  tremblingly  happy — there  was  Newman  so  subdued  yet 
so  overjoyed,  and  there  were  the  twin  Brothers  so  delighted  and  inter- 
changing such  looks,  that  the  old  servant  stood  transfixed  behind  his  mas- 
ter's chair  and  felt  his  eyes  grow  dim  as  they  wandered  round  the  table. 

When  the  first  novelty  of  the  meeting  had  worn  off,  and  they  began 
truly  to  feel  how  happy  they  were,  the  conversation  became  more 

feneral  and  the  harmony  and  pleasure  if  possible  increased.  The^ 
brothers  were  in  a  perfect  ecstacy,  and  their  insisting  on  saluting  the 
ladies  all  round  before  they  would  permit  them  to  retire,  gave  occasion 
to  the  superannuated  bank  clerk  to  say  so  many  good  things  that  he 
quite  outshone  himself,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  humour. 

<*  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  taking  her  daughter  aside 
directly  they  got  up  stairs,  "  you  don't  really  mean  to  tell  me  that 
this  is  actually  true  about  Miss  La  Creevy  and  Mr.  Linkinwater  ?" 

'^  Indeed  it  is,  hiama." 

''Why  I  never  heard  such  a  thing  in  my  life !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

**Mr.  Linkinwater  is  a  most  excellent  creature,"  reasoned  Kate, 
"  and  for  his  age,  quite  young  still." 

"For  his  age,  my  dear !"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "yes;  nobody 
says  an3rthing  against  him,  except  that  I  think  he  is  the  weakest  and 
inost  foolish  man  I  ever  knew.  It's  her  age  I  speak  of.  That  he 
should  have  gone  and  offered  himself  to  a  woman  who  must  be — ^ah, 
half  as  old  again  as  I  am,  and  that  she  should  have  dared  to  accept 
him !     It  don't  signify,  Kate ; — I'm  disgusted  with  her !" 

Shaking  her  head  very  emphatically  indeed,  Mrs.  Nickleby  swept 
away ;  and  all  the  evening,  in  the  midst  of  the  merriment  and  enjoy- 
ment that  ensued,  and  in  which  with  that  exception  she  freely  parti- 
cipated, conducted  herself  towards  Miss  La  Creevy  in  a  stately  and 
distant  manner,  designed  to  mark  her  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  her 
conduct,  and  to  signify  her  extreme  and  cutting  disapprobation  of  the 
misdemeanour  she  had  so  flagrantly  committed. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

AN  OLD    ACQUAINTAXCE   IS  RECOGNISED   UNDER   MELANCHOLY  CIRCUM- 
STANCES,  AND   DOTHEBOYS  HALL   BREAKS   UP    FOR   EVER. 

Nicholas  was  one  of  those  whose  joy  is  incomplete  unless  it  is  shared 
by  the  friends  of  adverse  and  less  fortunate  days.  Surrounded  by  every 
fascination  of  love  and  hope,  his  warm  heart  yearned  towards  plain 
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John  Browdie.  He  remembered  their  first  meeting  with  a  moSlt^  and 
their  Beoond  with  a  tear ;  saw  poor  Smike  onee  again  with  the  bundle 
on  his  shoulder  trudging  patiently  by  his  side,  and  heard  the  houeat 
Yorkshireman's  rough  words  of  eneoumgement  as  he  left  them  on  thdr 
road  to  London. 

Madeline  and  he  sat  down  veiy  many  times,  jointly  to  produce  a 
letter  which  should  acquaint  John  at  full  length  with  his  altered  fiactunea^ 
and  assure  him  of  his  friendship  and  gratitude.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  letter  xould  neyer  be  written.  Although  they  applied 
themselves  to  it  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  it  cfauioed  that 
they  alwayB  fell  to  talking  about  something  else,  and  when  Nicholas 
tried  it  by  himself^  he  found  it  impossible  to  write  one  half  of  what  he 
wished  to  say,  or  to  pen  anything,  indeed,  which  on  re-perusal  did 
not  appear  cold  and  unsatisfactory  compared  with  what  he  had  in  his 
mind.  At  last,  after  going  on  thus  from  day  to  day,  and  reproachmg 
himself  more  and  more,  he  resolved  (the  more  readily  as  Maddine 
strongly  urged  him)  to  make  a  hasty  ianp  into  Yorkshire,  and  preBsnt 
himself  before  JVir.  and  Mrs.  Browdle  without  a  word  of  notice. 

Thus  it  was  tliat  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  one  evening,  he 
and  Kate  found  themselves  in  the  Saracen  s  Head  booking-office,  securing 
a  place  to  Qreta  Bridge  by  the  next  morning's  coach.  They  had  to  ^ 
westward  to  procure  some  little  necessaries  for  his  journey,  and  as  it 
was  a  fine  night,  they  agreed  to  walk  there  and  ride  home. 

The  place  they  had  just  been  in  called  up  so  many  recollections,  and 
Kate  had  so  many  anecdotes  of  Madeline,  and  Nicholas  so  many  aneo- 
dotes  of  Frank,  and  each  vTas  so  interested  in  what  the  other  said,  and 
both  were  so  happy  and  confiding,  and  had  so  much  to  talk  about,  that 
it  was  not  until  they  had  plunged  for  a  fidl  half  hour  into  that  labyrinth 
of  streets  which  lies  between  Seven  Dials  and  Soho  without  emerging 
into  any  large  thoroughfare,  that  Nicholas  began  to  think  it  just  pofi- 
sible  they  might  have  lost  their  way. 

The  possibility  was  soon  converted  into  a  certainty,  for  on  looking 
about,  and  walking  first  to  one  end  of  the  street  and  then  to  the  other, 
he  could  find  no  land-mark  he  could  recognise,  and  was  fain  to  turn 
back  again  in  quest  of  some  place  at  which  he  could  seek  a  direction. 

It  was  a  by-street,  and  there  was  nobody  about,  or  in  the  few  wietched 
shops  they  passed.  Making  towards  a  faint  gleam  of  light,  whidi 
streamed  across  the  pavement  from  a  cellar,  Nicholas  was  about  to 
descend  two  or  three  steps  so  as  to  render  himself  visible  to  those  below 
and  make  his  inquiry,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  loud  noise  of  scolding 
in  a  woman's  voice.  ^ 

"Oh  come  away ! "  said  Kate,  "  they  are  quarrelling.  Yonll  be  hurt.  ^ 

*'  Wait  one  instant,  Kate.    Let  us  hear  if  there's  anything  the  matter, 
returned  her  brother.     "  Hush ! " 

**  You  nasty,  idle,  vicious,  good-for-nothing  brute,"  cried  the  woman, 
stampuQ^  on  the  ground,  "  why  don't  you  turn  the  mangle  ?  " 

"  So  I  am,  my  life  and  soul ! "  replied  a  man's  voice.  "  I  am  always 
turning,  I  am  perpetually  turning,  like  a  demd  old  horse  in  a  denuution 
mill.   My  life  is  one  demd  horrid  grind  1 " 

"  Then  why  don't  you  go  and  list  for  a  soldier  ?  "  retorted  the  woJMWf 
"  you're  welcome  to." 
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^^  Far  a  eoldier ! "  eried  tiie  man.  *'  Fcfr  a  soldier !  Would  his  jay 
and  gladnesB  tee  him  in  a  coane  red  coat  with  a  little  tail  ?  Would  she 
hear  of  his  being  slapped  and  beat  hy  drummers  demneblj  ?  Would 
Ae  haye  him  fire  off  real  guns,  and  have  his  hair  cut  and  his  'whiskers 
shared,  and  his  ejres  turned  right  and  left,  and  his  tronseBS  pipo- 
dayed?" 

«<  Dear  Nicholas,**  whispered  Kate,  '^you  don't  know  yiho  that  is. 
It's  Mr.  Maoialini  I  am  confident." 

^^  Do  make  sure ;  peep  at  him  while  I  ask  the  way,"  said  Nidiolas. 
"  Come  down  a  step  or  two— come." 

Drawing  her  after  him,  Nicholas  crept~down  the  steps  and  looked 
into  a  small  boarded  ceUar.  There,  amidst  clothes-baskets  and  clothes, 
stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves,  but  wearing  still  an  old  patched  pair  of 
pantaloons  of  Buperlativemake,  a  once  brilliant  waistcoat,  and  moustache 
and  whidLcrs  as  of  yore,  but  lacking  their  lustrous  dye — 4here,  endea- 
vouring to  mollify  the  wrath  of  a  buxom  female,  the  proprietress  of  the 
eonoem,  and  grinding  meanwhile  as  if  for  very  life  at  the  mangle,  whose 
creaking  noise,  mingled  with  her  shrill  tones,  appeared  almost  to  deafen 
him— tiiere  was  the  graceful,  elegant,  fascinating,  and  once  dashing 
MantalinL 

^'  Oh  you  false  traitor ! "  cried  the  lady,  threatening  personal  violence 
en  Mr.  Mantalini's  face. 

**  False !  Oh  dem  !  Now  my  soul,,  my  gentle,  captivating,  bewitch^ 
ing,  and  most  demnebly  enslaving  chick-a-biddy,  be  cahn,"  said  Mr. 
Mantalini,  humbly. 

*'  I  won  t ! "  screamed  the  woman.  "  I'll  tear  your  eyes  out !" 
^^  Oh  !  What  a  demd  savage  lamb !  "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini. 
**  You're  never  to  be  trusted,"  screamed  the  woman,  *'  you  were  out 
aH  day  yesterday,  and  gallivanting  somewhere  I  know — ^you  know  you 
-were.  Isn't  it  enough  that  I  paid  two  pound  fourteen  for  you,  and  took 
you  out  of  prison  and  let  you  live  here  like  a  gentleman,  but  must 
you  go  on  like  this :  breaking  my  heart  besides  ?  " 

^1  will  never  break  its  heart,  I  will  be  a  good  boy,  and  never  do  so 
any  more ;  I  will  never  be  naughty  again ;  I  beg  its  little  pardon," 
said  Mr.  Mantalini,  dropping  the  handle  of  the  mangle,  and  folding  his 
palms  together,  ^'  it  is  all  up  with  its  handsome  friend,  he  has  gone  to 
the  demnition  bow-wows.  It  will  have  pity?  it  wHl.not  scratch  and 
claw,  but  pet  and  comfort  t    Oh,  demmit." 

Very  little  affected,  to  judge  from  her  action,  by  this  tender  appeal, 
the  lady  was  on  the  point  of  returning  some  angry  reply,  when 
Nicholas,  raising  his  voice,  asked  his  way  to  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Mantalim  turned  round,  caught  sight  of  Kate,  and,  without 
another  word,  leapt  at  one  bound  into  a  bed  which  stood  behind  the  door, 
and  drew  the  counterpane  over  his  face,  kicking  meanwhile  convulsively. 
^^  Demmit,"  he  cried,  in  a  suffocating  voice,  ^^  it's  little  Nickleby  1 
Shut  the  door,  put  out  the  candle,  turn  me  up  in  the  bedstead ;  oh, 
dem,  dem,  dem  ! " 

The  woman  looked  first  at  Nicholas,  and  then  at  Mr.  Mantalini,  as 
if  uncertain  on  whom  to  visit  this  extraordinary  behaviour,  but  Mr. 
Mantalini  happening  by  ill  luck  to  thrust  his  nose  from  under  the  bed- 
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clothes,  10  his  anxiety  to  ascertain  whether  the  Tisitors  were  gone,  she 
suddenly,  and  with  a  dexterity  which  conld  only  have  been  acquired 
by  long  practice,  flung  a  pretty  heavy  clothes-basket  at  him,  with  so  good 
an  aim  that  he  kicked  more  violently  than  before,  though  without 
venturing  to  make  any  effort  to  disengage  his  head,  which  was  quite 
extinguished.  Thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  departing 
before  any  of  the  torrent  of  her  wrath  discharged  itself  upon  him,  Nichob^ 
hurried  Kate  off,  and  left  the  unfortunate  subject  of  this  unexpected  re- 
cognition to  explain  his  conduct  as  he  best  could. 

The  next  morning  he  began  his  journey.  It  was  now  cold,  winter 
weather,  forcibly  recalling  to  his  mind  under  what  circumstances  he  had 
first  travelled  that  road,  and  how  many  vicissitudes  and  changes  he 
had  since  undergone.  lie  was  jilone  inside  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
and  sometimes,  when  he  had  fallen  into  a  doze,  and,  rousing  himsdf, 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  recognised  some  place  which  he  well 
remembered  as  having  passed  cither  on  his  journey  down,  or  in  the 
long  walk  back  with  poor  Smike,  he  could  hsurdly  believe  but  that  all 
which  had  since  happened  had  been  a  dream,  and  that  they  were  still 
plodding  wearily  on  towards  I^ondon,  with  the  world  before  them. 

To  render  these  recollections  the  more  vivid,  it  came  on  to  snow  as 
night  set  in,  and  passing  though  Stamford  and  Grantham,  and  by  the 
little  alehouse  where  he  had  heard  the  story  of  the  bold  Baron  of  Grog- 
swig,  everything  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  it  but  yesterday,  and  not  even  a 
flake  of  the  \>1iitc  crust  upon  the  roofs  had  melted  away.  Encouraging 
the  train  of  ideas  which  flocked  upon  him,  he  could  almost  persuade 
himself  that  he  sat  again  outside  the  coach,  with  Squeers  and  the  boys, 
that  he  heard  their  voices  in  the  air,  and  that  he  felt  again,  but  with  a 
mingled  sensation  of  pain  and  pleasure  now,  that  old  sinking  of  the 
heart  and  longing  after  home.  While  he  was  yet  yielding  himself  up 
to  these  fancies  he  fell  asleep,  and,  dreaming  of  Madeline,  forgot  them. 

He  slept  at  the  inn  at  Greta  Bridge  on  the  night  of  hb  arrival,  and, 
rising  at  a  very  early  hour  next  morning,  walked  to  the  market  town, 
and  inquired  for  John  Browdie's  house.  John  lived  in  the  outskirts 
now  ho  was  a  family  man,  and,  as  everybody  knew  him,  Nicholas  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  boy  who  undertook  to  guide  him  to  his  residence. 

Dismissing  his  guide  at  the  gate,  and  in  his  impatience  not  even  stop- 
ping to  admire  the  thriving  look  of  cottage  or  garden  either,  Nicholas 
made  his  way  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  knocked  lustily  with  his  stick. 

^^  Halloa !"  cried  a  voice  inside,  ^^  waat  be  the  matther  noo  ?  Be  the 
toon  a-fire  ?     Ding,  but  thou  mak'est  noise  eneaf !" 

With  these  words  John  Browdie  opened  the  door  himself,  and  opening 
his  eyes  too  to  their  utmost  width,  cried,  as  he  clapped  his  hands  to- 
gether and  burst  into  a  hearty  roar, 

**  Ecod,  it  be  the  godfeyther,  it  be  the  godfeyther  !  Tilly,  here  be 
Misther  Nickleby.  Gi'  us  thee  bond,  mun.  Coom  awa',  coom  awa*. 
In  wi'  un,  doon  beside  the  fire ;  tak'  a  soop  o'  thot.  Dinnot  say  a  word 
till  thou'st  droonk  it  a',  oop  wi'  it,  mun.  Ding !  but  I'm  reeght  glod  to 
see  thee." 

Adapting  his  action  to  his  text,  John  dragged  Nicholas  into  the  kitchen, 
forced  him  down  upon  a  huge  settle  beside  a  blazing  fire,  poured  out 
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kom  an  enormons  bottle  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  spirits,  thrust 
it  into  his  hand,  opened  his  mouth  and  threw  back  his  head  as  a 
sign  to  him  to  drink  it  instantly,  and  stood  with  a  broad  grin  of 
welcome  OTerspreading  his  great  red  face,  like  a  jolly  giant. 

*^  I  might  ha'  knowa'd,"  said  John, ''  that  nobody  but  thou  would  ha' 
coom  wi  eike  a  knock  as  yon.  Thot  was  the  wa'  thou  knocked  at 
schoolmeasther's  door  eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  But  I  say — waa't  be  a'  this 
aboot  schoohneasther  V 

**  You  know  it  then  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

*'  They  iivere  talking  aboot  it  doon  toon  last  neeght,"  replied  John, 
^ '  bnt  neane  on  'em  seemed  quite  to  un'erstan  it  loike." 

^^  After  various  shiflings  and  delays,"  said  Nicholas,  ^^he  has  been 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  ypars,  for  being  in  the  unlawful 
posseission  of  a  stolen  will ;  and  after  that,  he  has  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quence of  a  conspiracy." 

*'  Whew  !"  cried  John,  "a  conspiracy !  Sooraat  in  the  pooder  plot 
wa' — eh  ?     Sooma't  in  the  Guy  Faurx  line  ?" 

*^  No,  no,  no,  a  conspiracy  connected  with  his  school ;  I'll  explain  it 
presently/* 

^^Thot'8  reeght!"  said  John,  ^'explain  it  artcr  breakfast,  not  noo, 
for  thou  bees't  hoongry,  and  so  am  I ;  and  Tilly  she  mun'  be  at  the 
bottom  o'  a'  explanations,  for  she  says  thot's  the  roatual  confidence. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Ecod  it's  a  room  start  is  the  mutual  confidence  !" 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Browdio  with  a  smart  cap  on  and  very  many 
apologies  for  their  having  been  detected  in  the  act  of  breakfasting  in 
the  kitchen,  stopped  John  in  his  discussion  of  this  grave  subject,  and 
hastened  the  breakfast,  which  being  composed  of  vast  mounds  of  toast, 
new-laid  eggs,  boiled  ham,  Yorkshire  pie,  and  other  cold  substantiak 
(of  w^hich  heavy  relays  were  constantly  appearing  from  another  kitchen 
under  the  direction  of  a  very  plump  servant),  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  cold  bleak  momine,  and  received  the  utmost  justice  from  all  parties. 
At  last  it  came  to  a  close,  and  the  fire  which  had  been  lighted  in  the 
best  parloiir  having  by  this  time  burnt  up,  they  adjourned  thither  to 
hear  what  Nicholas  had  to  tell. 

Nicholas  told  them  all,  and  never  was  there  a  story  which  awakened 
so  many  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  two  eager  listeners.  At  one  tinie 
honest  John  groaned  in  sympathy,  and  at  another  roared  with  joy ;  at 
one  time  he  vowed  to  go  up  to  London  on  purpose  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
Brothers  Cheeryble,  and  at  another  swore  that  Tim  Linkinwater 
should  receive  such  a  ham  by  coach,  and  carriage  free,  as  mortal  knife 
had  never  carved.  When  Nicholas  began  to  describe  Madeline,  he  sat 
with  his  mouth  wide  open  nudging  Mrs.  Browdie  from  time  to  time, 
and  exclaiming  under  his  breath  that  she  must  be  ^^  raa'ther  a  tidy  sort," 
and  when  he  heard  at  last  that  his  young  friend  had  come  down  pur- 
posely to  communicate  his  good  fortune,  and  to  convey  to  him  all  those 
assurances  of  friendship  which  he  could  not  state  with  sufficient  warmth 
in  writing — ^that  the  only  object  of  his  journey  was  to  share  his  happi- 
ness with  them,  and  to  tell  them  that  when  he  was  married  they  must 
come  up  to  see  him,  and  that  Madeline  insisted  on  it  as  well  as  he— 
John  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  after  looking  indignantly  at  his  wife 
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and  demandiDg  to  know  what  she  was  wfaimpering  for,  drew  hk  coat- 
fldeere  orer  his  eyes  and  blubbered  outright. 

'^  Telle'e  waa't  though/'  vaid  John  serioinly,  when  ^a  great  deal  had 
been  said  on  both  sides,  ^  to  return  to  achocdineaatiier :  if  this  news 
aboot  un  has  reached  school  to-day,  the  old  'ooman  wean't  have  a  wlude 
boan  in  her  boddy,  nor  Fanny  neither/ 

•*  Oh  John  !**  cried  Mrs.  Browdie. 

**•  Ah  1  and  Oh  John  agean,"  replied  the  Yorkshireman.  **  I  dnmot 
know  what  they  lads  mightn't  do.  When  it  first  got  aboot  that 
achoolmeasther  was  in  trouble,  eoom  fejrthees  and  moothers  aent  and 
took  their  young  chaps  awa*.  If  them  as  is  left  should  know  waa'ts 
ooom  tiv  un,  theie'U  be  sike  a  revolution  and  rebel  1 — ^Dmg !  But  I 
think  they'll  a'  gang  daft,  and  spill  bluid  like  waiher !" 

In  &ct  John%rowdie's  appreheosians  were  so  strong  that  he  deter- 
mined to  ride  over  to  the  school  without  delay,  and  invited  Nicholas  to 
accompany  him,  which  however  he  declined,  pleading  that  his  presence 
might  perhaps  aggravate  the  bitterness  of  their  adversity. 

**  Thot's  true ! '  said  John,  *'  I  should  ne'er  ha'  thought  *o'  thot." 

^*  I  must  return  to-morrow,"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  but  I  mean  to  dine 
with  you  to-day,  and  if  Mrs.  Browdie  can  give  me  a  bed — " 

*''  Bed !"  cried  John,  ^^  I  wish  thou  ooulast  sleep  in  fower  beds  at 
once.  Ecod  thou  should'st  have  'em  a'.  Bide  till  I  coom  back,  oa'y 
bide  till  I  coom  back,  and  ecod  we'll  mak'  a  day  of  it." 

Giving  his  wife  a  hearty  kiss,  and  Nicholas  a  no  lesa  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  John  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off:  leaving  Mis. 
Browdie  ^to  apply  herself  to  hospitable  preparations,  and  his  young 
friend  to  stroll  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  revisit  spots  which  woe 
rendered  familiar  to  him  by  many  a  miserable  iMBOciation. 

John  cantered  away,  and  arriving  at  Dotheboys  Hall  tied  his  hone  to 
a  gate  and  made  his  way  to  the  schoolroom  door,  which  he  found  looked 
on  the  inside.  A  tremendous  noise  and  riot  arose  firom  within,  and 
applying  his  eye  to  a  convenient  crevice  in  the  wall,  he  did  not  remain 
long  in  ignorance  of  its  meaning. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Squcers's  downfall  had  reached  Dotheboys ;  that 
was  quite  clear.  To  all  appearance  it  had  very  recently  become  known 
to  the  young  gentlemen,  for  the  rebellion  had  just  broken  out. 

It  was  one  of  the  brimstone-and-treacle  mornings,  and  Mrs.  Squeos 
had  entered  school  according  to  custom  with  the  large  bowl  and  spoon, 
followed  by  Miss  Squeors  and  the  amiable  Wackford,  who  during  his 
father's  absence  had  taken  upon  him  such  minor  branches  of  the  execa- 
tive  as  kicking  the  pupils  with  his  nailed  boots,  pulling  the  hair  of 
some  of  the  sm  aller  boys,  pinching  the  others  in  aggravating  places,  andien- 
dering  himself  in  various  similar  ways  a  great  comfort  and  liappiness  to 
his  mother.  Their  entrance,  whether  by  premeditation  or  a:simnltaiie- 
ous  impulse,  was  the  signal  of  revolt.  While  one  detachment  msbed 
to  the  door  and  locked  it,  and  another  mounted  upon  the  desks  and 
forms,  the  stoutest  (and  consequently  the  newest)  boy  seised  the  cane, 
and  confronting  Mrs.  Squeers  with  a  stem  countenance,  snatched  off 
her  cap  and  beaver-bonnet,  put  it  on  his  own  head,  armed  him* 
self  with  the  wooden   spoon,  and  bade   her,  on  pain  of  deatb,  go 
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dxywn  npon  her  knees,  and  take  a  dose  direotlj.  Before  that  estimable 
ladjr  could  recover  herself  or  offer  the  slightest  retaliation,  she  was 
forced  into  a  kneeling  posture  hj  a  crowd  of  shouting  tormentors,  and 
compelled  to  swallow  a  spoonful  of  the  odious  mixture,  rendered  more 
than  nsoally  savoury  by  the  immersion  in  the  bowl  of  Master  Wack- 
ford's  head,  whose  ducking  was  entrusted  to  another  rebel.  The  success 
of  this  first  achievement  prompted  the  malicious  crowd,  whose  faces 
-were  dustered  together  in  every  variety  of  lank  and  half-starved  ugli^ 
11B9B,  to  further  acts  of  outrage.  The  leader  was  insisting  upon  Mrs. 
Bqueers  repeating  her  dose.  Master  Squeers  was  undergoing  another 
dip  in  the  treacle,  and  a  violent  assault  had  been  commenced  on  Misi 
Sqxieers,  when  John  Browdie,  bursting  open  the  door  with  one  vigors 
ous  kick,  rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  shouts,  screams,  groans,  hoots, 
wood  dapping  of  hands,  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  dead  nlenoe  ensued. 

^  Ye>be  noioe  chaps,"  said  John,  looking  steadily  round.    ^^  What's 
to  do  here,  thou  yoone  dogs  !** 

^^  Squeers  is  in  prison,  and  we  are  going  to  run  away  V  cried  a 
8€5ore  of  shrill  voices-     "  We  wont  stop,  we  wont  stop !" 

*^  Weel  then,  dinnot  stop/'  replied  John,  ^^  who  waants  thee  to  atop  ? 
Boon  awa'  loike  men,  but  dinnot  hurt  the  women." 
^  Hurrah !"  cried  the  shrill  voices,  more  shrilly  still. 
**  Hurrah  1"  repeated  John.     "  Weel,  hurrah  loike  men  too.     Noo 
then,  look  out.     Uip — hip — hip— hurrah !" 
**  Hurrah !"  cried  the  voices. 
*^  Hurrah  agcan,'*  said  Jolm.     ^^  Looder  stilL" 
The  boyB  obeyed. 

*^  Anoother !"  said  John.      '^  Dinnot  be  afeard  on.it.    Let!a  have  a 
good  'un." 
«  Hurrah  !" 

"  Noo  then,"  said  John,  "  let's  have  yan  more  to  end  wi*,  and  then 
coot  off  as  quick  as  you  loike.  Tak'  a  good  breath  noo — Squeers  be  in 
jail — ^the  school's  brokken  oop— it's  a'  ower — past  and  gane — ^think  o' 
thot,  and  let  it  be  a  hearty  'un.     Hurrah  !" 

Such  a  cheer  arose  as  the  walls  of  Dotheboys  Hall  had  never  echoed 
before^  and  were  destined  never  to  respond  to  again.  When  the 
sound  had  died  away  the  school  was  empty,  and  of  the  busy  noisy 
crowd  which  had. peopled  it  but  five  minutes  before,  not  one  remained. 
**Very  well,  Mr.  Browdie !"  said  Miss  Squeers,  hot  and  flushed 
firom.the  recent  encounter,  but  vixenish  to  the  last;  ^^  you've  been  and 
excited  our  boys  to  run  away.  Now  see  if  we  don*t  pay  you  out  for 
that,  Sir '!  If  my  pa  is  unfortunate  and  trod  down  by  henemies,  we're 
not  going  to  be  basely  crowed  and  conquered  over  by  you  and  Tilda." 
"  Noa  !"  replied  John  bluntly,  "thou  bean't.  Tak'  thy  oath  o'  thot. 
Think  betther  a'  us,  Fanny.  I  tell'ee  both  that  I'm  glod  the  auld 
man  has  been  caught  out  at  last — dom'di  glod— but  ye'll  scoffer  eneaf 
wi'outany  crowin  fra'  me,  and  I  be  not  the  mun  to  crow  nor  be  Tilly 
tiie  ksa,  so  I  tell'ee  flat.  Moze  than  thot^  I  tell'ee  noo,  that  if  thou 
need'st  friends  to  help  thee  awa'  from  this  place— dinnot  turn  up  thy 
nose,  Bamiy,  tfaoa  may'st — thou'l^  foind  Tilly  and  I  vri'  a  thout  o' 
old  times  abootui^  zsady  to  knd  the*  a  bond.    And  when  I  BSf  thot. 
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dinnot  think  I  be  asheamed  of  waa't  I've  deane,  for  I  say  agean, 
Hurrah  !  and  dom  the  schoolmeasther — ^there !" 

His  parting  words  concluded,  John  Browdie  strode  heavily  oat,  te- 
mounted  his  nag,  put  him  once  more  into  a  smart  canter,  and,  carolling 
lustily  forth  some  fragments  of  an  old  song,  to  which  the  horse's  hoofs  rang 
a  merry  accompaniment,  sped  back  to  his  pretty  wife  and  to  Nicholas. 

For  some  days  afterwards  the  neighbouring  country  was  oTeriiin 
with  boys,  who,  the  report  went,  had  been  secretly  furnished  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browdie,  not  only  with  a  hearty  meal  of  bread  and  meat,  but 
with  sundry  shillings  and  sixpences  to  help  them  on  their  way.  To  this 
rumour  John  always  returned  a  stout  denial,  which  he  accompanied, 
however,  with  a  lurking  grin,  that  rendered  the  suspicious  doubtful, 
and  fully  confirmed  all  previous  believers  in  their  opinion. 

There  were  a  few  timid  young  children,  who,  miserable  as  they  had 
been,  and  many  as  were  the  tears  they  had  shed  in  the  wretched  school, 
still  knew  no  other  home,  and  had  formed  for  it  a  sort  of  attachment, 
which  made  them  weep  when  the  bolder  spirits  fled,  and  cling  to  it  as  a 
refuge.  Of  these,  some  were  found  crying  under  hedges  and  in  sack 
places,  frightened  at  the  solitude.  One  had  a  dead  bird  in  a  little  cage ; 
he  had  wandered  nearly  twenty  miles,  and  when  his  poor  fiivourite 
died,  lost  courage,  and  lay  down  beside  him.  Another  was  discovered 
in  a  yard  hard  by  the  school,  sleeping  with  a  dog,  who  bit  at  those 
who  came  to  remove  him,  and  licked  the  sleeping  child's  pale  face. 

They  were  taken  back,  and  some  other  stragglers  were  recovered,  but 
by  degrees  they  were  claimed,  or  lost  again ;  and  in  course  of  time 
Dotheboys  Hall  and  its  last  breaking  upl>egan  to  be  forgotten  by  tiie 
neighbours,  or  to  be  only  spoken  of  as  among,  the  things  that  had  been. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 


CONCLUSION. 

When  her  term  of  mourning  had  expired,  ^ladeline  gave  her  hand 
and  fortune  to  Nicholas,  and  on  the  same  diay  and  at  the  same  time 
Kate  became  Mrs.  Frank  Cheeryble.  It  was  expected  that  Tim  Linkin- 
water  and  Miss  La  Creevy  would  have  made  a  third  couple  on  the 
occasion,  but  they  declined,  and  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  went 
out  together  one  morning  before  breakfast,  and  coming  back  with  merry 
faces,  were  found  to  have  been  quietly  married  that  day. 

The  money  which  Nicholas  acquired  in  right  of  his  wife  he  invested 
in  the  firm  of  Cheeryble  Brothers,  in  which  Frank  had  become  a  partner. 
Before  many  years  elapsed,  the  business  began  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
names  of  "  Cheeryble  and  Nickleby,"  so  that  Mrs.  Nickleby's  prophetic 
anticipations  were  realised  at  last. 

The  twin  brothers  retired.  "Who  needs  to  be  told  that  they  were 
happy  ?  They  were  surrounded  by  happiness  of  their  own  creation, 
and  lived  but  to  increase  it. 

Tim  Linkinwater  condescended,  after  much  entreaty  and  brow- 
beating, to  accept  a  share  in  the  house,  but  he  could  never  be  prevailed 
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upon  to  suffer  the  publication  of  his  name  as  a  partner,  and  always 
persisted  in  the  punctual  and  regular  discliarge  of  his  clerkly  duties. 

He  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  old  house,  and  occupied  the  very  bed- 
chamber in  which  he  had  slept  for  fonr-and-forty  years.  As  his  wife 
grew  older,  she  became  eyen  a  more  cheerful  and  light-hearted  little 
creature;  and  it  was  a  common  saying  among  their  friends,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  which  looked  the  happier — Tim  as  ho  sat  calmly 
smiling  in  his  elbow-chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  or  his  brisk  little 
wife  chatting  and  laughing,  and  constantly  bustling  in  and  out  of  hers, 
on  the  other. 

Dick,  the  blackbird,  was  removed  from  the  counting-house  and  pro- 
moted to  a  warm  comer  in  the  common  sitting-room.  Beneath  his  cage 
hung  two  miniatures,  of  Mrs.  Linkinwatcr's  execution :  one  representing 
herself  and  the  other  Tim,  and  both  smiling  very  hard  at  all  beholders. 
Tim's  head  being  powdered  like  a  twelftli  cake,  and  his  spectacles  copied 
with  great  nicety,  strangers  detected  a  close  resemblance  to  him  at  the 
first  glance,  and  this  leading  them  to  suspect  that  the  other  must  be 
his  wife,  and  emboldening  them  to  say  so  without  scruple,  Mrs.  Linkin- 
water  grew  very  proud  of  these  achievements  in'  time,  and  considered 
them  among  the  most  successful  likenesses  she  had  ever  painted.  Tim 
had  the  profoundest  faith  in  them  likewise,  for  upon  this,  as  upon  all 
other  subjects,  they  held  but  one  opinion,  and  if  ever  there  were  a 
^^  comfortable  couple  "  in  the  world,  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linkinwater. 

Ralph  having  died  intestate,  and  having  no  relations  but  those  with 
whom  he  had  Uved  in  such  enmity,  they  would  have  become  in  legal 
course  his  heirs.  But  they  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  grow- 
ing rich  on  money  so  acquired,  and  felt  as  though  they  could  never  hope 
to  prosper  with  it.  They  made  no  claim  to  his  wealth  ;  and  the  riches 
for  which  he  had  toiled  all  his  days,  and  burdened  his  soul  with  so 
many  evil  deeds,  were  swept  at  last  into  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and 
no  man  was  the  better  or  the  happier  for  them. 

Arthur  Gride  was  tried  for  the  unlawful  possession  of  the  will,  which 
he  had  either  procured  to  be  stolen,  or  dishonestly  acquired  and  retained 
by  other  means  as  bad.  By  dint  of  an  ingenious  counsel,  and  a  legal 
flaw,  he  escaped,  but  only  to  undergo  a  worso  punishment ;  for  some 
years  afterwards  his  house  was  broken  open  in  the  night  by  robbers, 
tempted  by  the  rumours  of  his  great  wealth,  and  he  was  found  horribly 
murdered  in  his  bed. 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  went  beyond  the  seas  at  nearly  the  same  time  as 
Squeers,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  never  returned.  Brooker  died 
penitent.  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  lived  abroad  for  some  years,  courted 
and  caressed,  and  in  high  repute  as  a  fine  dashing  fellow ;  and  ulti- 
mately, returning  to  this  country,  was  thrown  into  jail  for  debt,  and 
there  perished  miserably,  as  such  high,  noble  spirits  generally  do. 

The  first  act  of  Nicholas,  when  he  became  a  rich  and  prosperous 
merchant,  was  to  buy  his  father  s  old  house.  As  time  crept  on,  and 
there  came  gradually  about  him  a  group  of  lovely  children,  it  was 
altered  and  enlarged,  but  none  of  the  old  rooms  were  ever  pulled  down, 
no  old  tree  was  rooted  up,  nothing  with  which  there  was  any  associa- 
tion of  bygone  times  was  ever  removed  or  changed. 
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Within  a  stoneVihrow  was  another  xetveat,  enliyened  by  childreii's 
pleasant  voices  too,  and  here  was  Ejitey  with  many  new  cares  and  oeca- 
pations,  and  many  new  faces  eonrting  her  sweet  smile  (and  one  so  like 
her  own,  that  to  her  mother  she  seemed  a  child  again),  the  same  true 
gentle  creature,  the  same  fond  sister,  the  same  in  the  love  of  all  about 
her,  as  in  her  giriish  days. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  lived  sometimes  with  her  daughter,  and  sometimes 
with  her  son,  accompanying  one  on  other  of  them  to  London  at  those 
periods  when  the  cares  of  business  obliged  both  &milies  to  reside  there, 
and  always  preserving  a  great  appearance  of  dignity,  and  rdating  her 
experiences  (especially  on  points  connected  with  the  management  and 
brii^ing-up  of  children)  with  much  solemnity  and  importance.  It 
was  a  very  long  time  before  she  conld  be  induced  to  receive  Mrs. 
Linkinwater.  into  favour,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  she  ever 
thoroughly  forgave  her. 

There  was  one  grey-haired,  quiet,  harmless  gentleman,  who^  winter 
and  summer,  lived  in  a  little  cottage  hard  by  Nicholaa's  house,  and 
when  he  was  not  there,  assumed  the  superintendence  of  affiura.  His 
chief  pleasure  and  delight  was  in  the  children,  with  whom-  he  was  a 
child  himself,  and  marter  of  the  revels.  The  little  people  conld  do 
nothing  without  dear  Newman  Noggs. 

The  grass  was  green  above  the  dc^  boy's  grave,  and  trodden  by  feet 
so  small  and  light,  that  not  a  daisy  dit)oped  its  head  beneath  their 
pressure.  Through  all  the  spring  and  summer-time,  garlands  of  fresh 
flowers  wreathed  by  infant  hands  rested  upon  the  stone,  and  when  the 
children  came  to  change  them  lest  they  should  wither  and  be  pleasant 
to  him  no  longer,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  they  q>oke  low  and 
softly  of  their  poor  dead  cousin* 


THE  END. 
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